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I;  The  Handy 
War  Book 

A  new  book  of  important  and  authentic  infor- 
mation and  statistics  o(i^  the  many  subjects 
relating  to  the  present  war,  such  as  size,  pop- 
ulation, climate,  commerce  and  resources  of 
the  islands  concerned  in  the  Spanish-American 
conflict,  with  many  other  facts  which  readers 
of  war  news  should  have. 

Pictures  of 
U.  S.  War  Vessels 

And  a  classification  and  description  of  the 
various  ships  in  navies  of  Spain  and  America, 
with  definitions  of  naval  terms  used,  etc. 


1 


Fine  War  Maps 

Of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Philippines,  Havana  and 
Harbor,  and  West  India  Islands,  and  a  large 
map  of  the  World. 

:    FOR  FULL  DESCRIPTION  AND  PRICE  SEE  PAGE  19  ]# 


BEFORE  the  war  with  Spain  political  pessimists  had 
become  so  noisy  and  commercialism  so  active  fhat 
many  thoughtful  Americans  were  almost  persuaded  that 
true  courage  and  patriotism  had  departed.  But  by  the 
very  first  engagements  in  actual  war  was  this  fear  dis- 
pelled. Brave  hearts  beat  beneath  our  flag.  There  are 
Deweys  and  Hobsons  under  its  folds.  In  line  and  rank 
i  sre  men  worthy  of  the  honor  of  following  Old  Glory 
I  around  t^he  world  in  the  cause  of  justice,  liberty  and 
hnmanity. 

>»  )  I  <« 

THE  government  crop  report  for  June  estimates  the 
acreage  of  spring  wheat  at  16,800,000  acres,  which, 
added  to  the  area  of  winter  wheat,  indicates  a  total 
wheat  acreage  of  about  43,000,000  acres,  an  increase  of 
ut  3,500,000  acres  over  last  year. 
The  average  condition  of  spring  wheat  on  June  1st 
was  nine  per  cent  better  than  the  June  average  for  the 
-t  ten  years.   The  average  condition  of  winter  wheat 
1  June  1st  was  eleven  per  cent  higher  than  the  June 
I  average  for  the  past  ten  years.   Between  the  first  and 
fifteenth  of  June  there  was  a  decline  in  the  condition  of 
winter  wheat,  and  the  outlook  is  not  quite  so  promising. 


The  government  June  reports  of  acreage  and  condition 
of  wheat  indicate  a  total  yield  of  about  650,000,000 

|i  bushels.  This  is  a  very  high  estimate,  and  it  is  likely 
that  the  actual  yield  will  fall  below  it.  It  is  well,  there- 
lore,  to  discount  the  sanguine  prophecies  of  a  700,000,000 
ur  more  bushel  crop.  Coming  as  they  do,  just  at  harvest, 
tliey  look  like  efforts  to  depress  the  price  of  wheat  below 

!  its  normal  value  at  the  time  it  begins  to  move  from 

'  t'he  producer's  hands. 

Wheat  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  1st 
will  be,  dn  round  numbers,  200,000,000  busfhels.  The 
world's  wheat  reserves  have  been  exhausted.  The  new 
<^^rop,  even  if  it  reaches  650,000,000  bushels,  will  be 
worth  a  fair  price,  and  conditions  justify  the  producers 
in  'holding  out  for  it. 


THE  uncertain  and  disturbing  influences  of  manipula- 
tive speculation,"  says  the  Cincinnati  "Price  Cur- 
rent," "has  been  illustrated  in  recent  events  in  the  wheat 
market.  The  great  wheat  deal  that  has  gone  through 
the  past  year,  and  w^hieh  has  'been  held  up  to  view 
■as  beneficial  to  the  producer,  is  sutyject  to  doubtful 
consideration  in  such  a  light.  Its  influence  of  a  prej- 
udicial nature,  in  a  full  survey  of  the  situation,  has 
been  important,  and  probably  cannot  be  balanced  by 
demonstration  of  favorable  influences.  Its  culmdnation 
in  a  manner  presumably  disappointing  to  the  great 
'leader'  is  a  lesson  whic'h  may  be  of  value  to  others." 


"We  do  not  think  that  any  one,  working  under  modern 
economic  conditions,"  says  the  New  York  "Sun,"  "has 
made  a  successful  corner  of  any  staple  commodity. 
Young  Mr.  Leiter,  of  Chicago,  'has  probably  come  as 
near  to  doing  it  as  anybody;  and  even  he,  we  presume, 
would  now  be  much  otyliged  to  any  one  who  would  tell 
him  accurately  what  the  degree  and  extent  of  his  failure 
to  do  it  have  been. 

"He  had  wealth,  'intelligence,  a  rich  father,  and  the 
comfortable  social  seclusion  naturally  pertadning  to  a 
young  gentleman  of  his  circumstances.  In  a  twelve- 
month he  has  disposed  of  the  wealth,  enlarged  the  intel- 
ligence, reduced  the  paternal  substance,  and  become 
himself  the  most  conspicuous  and  notorious  character 
of  "the  time.  The  whole  world  knows  him.  In  every 
quarter  of  it  his  ds  the  figure  that  most  fills  the  minds  of 
men.  The  farmers  of  the  West  want  to  make  him 
president;  the  ignorant  Socialists  and  J^qarchdsts  of  the 
East  want  to  sequestrate  hdm  and  hang  him;  while  he" 
himself,  in  the  consciousness  of  his  true  dimensions,  is 
marveling  sorely  at  the  cost  of  experience. 


"Kings  of  old  could  corner  grain;  and  the  Venetians 
and  the  Dutch,  when  in  their  best  form,  did  their  corners 
to  profitable  ends.  In  these  days  of  rails  and  telegraphs, 
however,  it  is  not  for  such  as  young  Mr.  Leiter  to  hold 
all  the  wheat,  or  all  of  any  other  great  staple,  as  against 
the  markets  of  the  world,  with  the  possibilities  of  supply 
and  the  threat  of  production  to  come  against  him.  He 
has  tried  it,  and  he  has  failed  upon  a  glorious  scale. 
The  parental  Leiter  has  seen^imself  become  celebrated 
as  young  Mr.  Leiter's  father,  and  he  can  console  him- 
self for  the  disaster  in  which  he  shares  only  by  contem- 
plating its  superb  dimensions." 

>»  *  c  <« 

THE  phenomenal  exports  of  corn  are  reviewed  as  fol- 
lows by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics:  "Keports  to  the 
bureau  sihow  that  the  exportation  of  corn  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  with  this  month  (June)  will  considerablj^ 
exceed  200,000,000  bus'hels,  and  when  it  is  remembered 
that  in  only  three  preceding  years  in  the  history  of  the 
country  have  the  exports  of  corn  reached  the  100,000,000- 
bushel  mark,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  gains  in  exports  dur- 
ing the  present  year  have  been  very  gi'eat.  The  first  year 
in  which  the  corn  exports  reached  the  100,000,000-bushel 
line  was  dn  1890,  When  they  were  103,418,709.  In  1896 
they  were  101,100,375  bushels;  in  1897,  178,817,407 
bushels,  and  in  1898  will  doubtless  reach,  if  not  exceed, 
210,000,000  bushels. 

"The  shortage  in  other  classes  of  breadstuffs  abroad, 
and  the  hig'h  prices  of  wheat  and  flour,  have  evidently 
turned  attention  to  American  corn.  The  exports  during 
May  averaged  fully  1,000,000  bushels  for  each  business 
day.  The  average  for  the  preceding  months  of  the  year 
was  less  than  17,000,000  bushels  a  month,  and  in  1897 
less  than  15,000.000  bushels  .a  month;  while  in  1896  the 
average  was  less  than  9,000,000  bushels  a  month.  The 
exportation  of  corn  dn  1898  will,  measured  by  quantity, 
exceed  that  of  wheat  in  any  year  in  the  history  of  the 
country  except  1892,  though,  of  course,  in  value  or  per 
cent  of  domestic  product  exported  corn  falls  far  below 
wheat. 

"Great  Britain  is  our  largest  customer  in  regard  to 
corn  as  in  most  of  our  other  exports.  The  total  exporta- 
tions  of  corn  to  the -United  Kingdom  for  the  first  ten 


months  of  the  present  fiscal  year  were  68,066,775 
bushels,  out  of  a  total  of  163,654,184  bushels.  The  next 
largest  customer  is  Germany,  which  took  in  the  same  ten 
months  29,52.5,876  bus'hels,  while  all  other  countries  of 
Europe  took  less  than  50,000,000  bushels,  British  North 
America  15.105,053  bushels,  and  Ou'ba  1,045,472  busihels. 
Mexdco,  which  imported  about  10,000.000  bushels  of  corn 
from  the  United  States  in  1897,  took  but  118,833  bushels 
in  the  firs*  ten  months  of  the  present  year. 


"The  shortage  in  breadstufi:s  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  is  also  being  felt  in  its  effects  upon  our  exports  of 
oats  and  oatmeal,  which  in  the  present  fiscal  year  will 
be  more  than  double  those  of  any  preceding  year  except 
1897,  and  more  than  fifty  per  cent  in  excess  of  the 
record  for  that  year,  the  total  for  the  ten  months  ending 
April  30th  being  67,474,246  pounds  of  oatmeal  and 
55,976,712  bushels  of  oats,  against  40,457,027  pounds  of 
oatmeal  and  28,279,914  bushels  of  oats  in  the  correspond- 
ing ten  months  of  1897." 


IN  the  debate  on  the  Hawaiian  annexation  bill,  which 
passed  the  House  by  the  decisive  vote  of  209  to  91, 
Congressman  Dolliver  said: 

"Now,  my  friend  from  Indiana  (5omplains  of  annex- 
ation because,  he  says,  it  wdll  lead  us  in  the  direction  of 
territorial  expansion.  To  his  imagination  the  Adminis- 
tration and  the  American  people  have  already  turned 
aside  from  the  high  purpose  with  which  we  entered  into 
this  war,  and  are  to-day  waging  it  for  the  purpose  of 
conquering  other  countries  and  taking  possession  of 
islands  of  the  sea;  and  yet  when  he  comes  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  Great  Britain  or  Germany  or  some  other  great 
commercial  power  will  possibly  in  the  future  lay  violent 
hands  on  Hawaii,  he  says  such  a  thing  is  not  to  be 
thought  of,  that  it  is  incredible  and  not  to  be  tolerated 
for  a  moment.  What  frame  of  mind  has  a  man  grown 
into  when  he^^distrusts  everything  his  own  country  does, 
and  believes  that  the  same  motives  do  not  actuate  the 
other  great  commercial  and  enterprising  nations  of  the 
world?  I  for  my  part  have  more  confidence  in  our  own 
country  than  I  have  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

"My  friend  started  out  with  the  proposition  that 
Hawaii  was  not  necessary  for  us  in  this  war.  This  is  not 
the  question.  This  war  is  an  incident — a  noble  and  splen- 
did incident,  but  only  a  small  incident — in  the  life  of  a 
great  community  like  ours.  We  are  dealing  to-day  not 
with  the  war  with  Spain;  we  are  dealing  for  the  millen- 
niums yet  to  come,  when  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  in  the  sky  like  it  is  to-day.  While  war  is  an 
unhappy  condition,  what  is  done  with  the  Hawaiian 
islands  wdll  be  done  in  the  next  ten  years,  and  the  nation 
that  gets  possession  of  them,  if  that  nation  survives,  will 
hold  them  for  centuries  to  come. 


"In  view  of  what  is  now,  in  view  of  all  that  is  to 
come,  I  favor  immediate  annexation  of  these  islands. 
My  friend  says  we  are  about  to  annex  all  the  islands  of 
the  Orient.  We  have;  an  interest  in  the  Orient  to-day. 
It  is  not  our  fault  that  when  we  entered  on  the  war 
with  Spain  we  entered  upon  a  duty  to  strike  Spain 
wherever  she  lived,  and  in  the  discharge  of  that  duty  we 
are  in  a  situation  in  the  Phdlippine  islands.  We  have  a 
little  squadron  of  our  navy  there,  we  have  the 
greatest  and  most  famous  living  sailors  in  the  world  on 
our  flag-ship  in  the  harbor  of  Manila.  Nothing  has 
happened  at  Manila  for  which  I  shall  ever  be  persuaded 
by  friend  or  foe  to  make  an  apology.  We  are  there  in 
the  providence  of  God,  and  not  by  any  human  design, 
and  the  same  providence  .that  has  guided  us  until  this 
hour  will  guide  us  in  a  wise  solution  of  every  great  ques- 
tion that  is  created  by  our  situation.  The  American 
people  will  take  care  of  the  Philippine  island^  when  our 
campaign  in  the  Orient  is  at  an  end.  The  American 
people  will  take  care  of  Porto  Rico;  they  will  take  care 
of  Cuba;  and  these  people  will  find  in  the  hearts  of  the 
American  people  the  same  sympathy,  the  same  anxiety 
for  their  welfare  that  persuaded  this  great  republic,  to 
raise  an  army  and  send  its  navy  on  its  mission  of  mercy 
and  peace  in  the  West  Indies." 


L. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


JUN-E  15,  1898. 


Gilt  Edge 

POTATO  DIGBER 


W  A  MTErn  V  Every  potato  grower, 
TT  A 1^  9  Ci  i  to  write  at  once  for  testi- 
mony enough  to  convince  him  that  this  ii  the 
best  digger  made,  regardless  of  price,  also 
SFECIAti  PRICE  to  first  purchaser  In 
Tinocciipled  territory.    Agents  wanted. 

Box,  804 

YORK,  PA. 


D.Y.HALLOCK&SONS, 
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THIS  SIDE  DELIVERY 

HAY  RAKE 

■  Means-  

"Quick Hay/ng  QuaUty  Prime." 

It  leaves  the  hay  in  a  Usht,  loose  windrow,  where  it 
IS  cured  by  the  action  of  the  air.  and  not  bleached 
oy  the  son;  hay  retains  Its  bright  greeu  color 
and  all  the  essen- 
tial oils. 


It  tiiros  the  bay  Comoletely, 

and  exposes  it  all  to  tHe  air:     —  ^ . 
you  can  begin  rakintr  quick-  "  rakes  wide 

er  than  ^\-ith  a  sulky  rake.  fast  and  cleaBi 

saves  the  use  of  a  tedder  in  many  instances;  saves 
time;  does  not  frnther  stubble,  manure  or  other 
trash.  It  greatly  reduces  the  cost  of  harTestlng 
a  crop  of  hay.  More  about  this  and  the  Kevstone 
Hay  JLoader  in  onr  free  circulars.  Write  for  them. 

KEYSTONE  MFG,  OO. 
91  Rfvep  Sf.  STERUNG,  ILL. 


I  Galvan 
^  Steel 

#POWER  AND 

r  UMPINC 

Catalog^ie.  full  of  valuable  points,  free, 

Appleton 


DHUI 

Self-oiling, 
Best  Governed, 
Acknowledged 
to  be  the  most ' 
;iowerful  and  { 
durable  made.  . 
"^Ve  have  every-  ' 
thing  the  farmer  i 
needs  in  this  line. 
Towers, 
Tanks  and 
Pumps, 
Cutters,  Grinders, ' 
Shelters,  etc.  { 

MILLS 


9  Fargo 


B ATA  VIA, 


HA  R  TMA 

STEEL  PICKET  FENCE. 


^      Stronger  than  Iron.  Cheaper  than  Wood. 

■  Made  ot  bfest  steel  vrir<r  anj  Tvi.'Vcn  itilo  a  Lin^isome  fence, 
which  when  con^t'-i^L-l'^d  vtith  cur  r-mmeijtal  steel  posts 
I  adds  greatly  te  t>.  >--^".tv  cf  tht;  Utvn  or  cemetery  lot. ' 

THE  IDEAL  FENCE 

i_f  for  enclo'sin?  Public  Groiirtdf.  Ccurch  Yanls,  Court  Yards. 
School  Grouri'jF,  etc,    CatalO'jQt  and  circulars  sent  FREE. 
HAKTIIAN  MFG.  CO.   Ell  wood  City,  Po. 
or  277  Broadway,  New  York. 


•WIND,  WATER  AND  LIGHT 


jsrethe  only  things  not  succe^fully  turned  or  confined  by^ 

•  KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE.  • 

ffothing  else  can  irct  thro'i^h  it,  under  or  over  it.  Can't  in- 
Jjure  Bnything  because  it  s  all  smooth  wire.  Never  sags* 
takes  up  its  own  eipinsion  and  contraction.     If  your* 
•deil-rdoein  t  keep  it or.Jcr  direct  frum  ns.    We  pay  the* 

•  .reignt  Any  h<  ight  up  to  IS-in.  Write  for  free  circulars  • 
«KETSTONElTOVEN  WJRF.FESCEC0.30RushSt  Peoria,  III.  • 
•••«••••••«••••••••• ••••••••• 


TUtvljt  U  vb&ti&^M  ti.«  KiLMliLiAa  Puoe 
BOTH.    ftithOTii  Xiuplei  Aut'^tLttio  Mt^tiae  jox 
mik*  \/J  ttjl'^  ko  l        roil         dkj  (.r  tbsl 
_.  iieat  WoTta  Wire  Ktnoooa  X«rth,r 

^ — ^FORISSPER  ROD! 

Chlckea  fro«  10c.  lUbllt-proof  1 
fenc«l&<.  ftnJ  s  %<yA  Uo|  feoe«l 
r»r  12c.  p«r  TL-l.  HUla,  CoUcdl 
Spring  ud  BvUd  VLi«te&na-l 
en  ftt  wtibkMl*  prleea.  CsUlacu«| 

 PRF-B  for  lU  Mkiag.    AddxcM.  | 

Kl TSEUIjI 5  BROTHERS.  Bot  8>5.  Hldigf^nU,  Indlaoa. 
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AIR  DRAINAGE  AS  A  FACTOR  IN 
APPLE-RAISING. 

IT  is  recognized  that  the  fruit-grower 
select  good  land  for  the  pl-anting  of  his 
trees;  that  this  be  well  drained,  and  th.nt 
it  be  so  situated  as  to  command  good 
shipping  facilities;  but  it  is  not  yet  fully 
realized  that  air  drainage  is  often  a  leading 
factor  in  not  only  the  production  of  fruit, 
but  also  in  the  vigor  and  longevity  of  the 
trees.  Proximity  to  a  large  body  of  open 
water  is  counted  upon  as  an  insurance 
against  frost  injury  to  the  buds  in  the 
spring  and  to  the  ripening  fruit  in  the 
autumn — the  cold  water  in  the  early 
months  chilling  the  air,  thus  preventing 
the  hasty  expansion  of  the  buds,  and  the 
warmed  water  in  the  fall  keeping  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  at  a  uni- 
formly higher  temperature  than  in  similar 
situations  where  lake  and  river  are  absent. 
The  presence  of  water-vapor  in  the  air 
has  also  a  marked  influence  upon  its  tem- 
peratuTP,  the  condensation  of  this  vapor 
liberating  a  vast  amount  of  latent  heat 
and  thus  warding  off  frost. 

Apart  from  the  influence  of  low  temper- 
ature during  the  spring  and  the  autumn, 
river  and  lake,  so  long  as  they  remain 
unfrozen,  e.xercise  a  marked  protective 
influence  upon  the  orchard  during  the  win- 
ter; but  when  they  freeze  over  this  influ- 
ence comes  to  an  end  and  the  locality  is  as 
unprotected  as  if  no  body  of  water  were 
present.  This  is  because  (rivers  and  lakes 
occupying  the  low  places  upon  the  surface 
of  the  earth)  the  cold  air  settles  and  lodges 
in  these  depressions,  being  drained  from 
the  uplands  in  the  same  manner  as  water 
is.  This  settling  of  the  cold  air  may  be 
readily  perceived  in  descending  the  slope 
of  a  laud-pocket  or  valley.  The  observer 
may  frequently  notice  a  change  without 
the  aid  of  any  instrument. 

It  has  been  noted  that  in  low  situations, 
such  as  mentioned,  even  "iron-clad"  trees 
that  'have  at  first  borne  profitable  crops 
have  gradually  become  so  weakened  by 
the  annual  extremes  of  cold  that  they  have 
lost  the  power  to  bear  paying  quantities 
of  fruit.  It  is,  therefore,  always  best  in 
climaites  noted  for  low  temperatures  to 
select  as  orchard  sites  land  well  up  above 
river  or  lake,  if  these  are  likely  to  freeze 
over  for  any  considerable  time. 

Perhaps  no  better  instances  of  the  grad- 
ual weakening  of  the  fruit-trees  by  cold 
can  be  cited  than  are  afforded  by  the  low- 
land orchards  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont.  Here  the  upland  planta- 
tions, though  less  favorably  situated  as  to 
shipping  facilities  either  by  water  or  by 
rail,  have  proved  more  profitable  than  the 
orchards  of  the  lowlands,  simply  because 
they  are  exposed  to  less  rigorous  winters. 
The  farmers  in  these  localities  have 
learned  that  they  run  less  risk  in  the 
raising  of  fruit,  and  that  their  chances  for 
profit  are  consequently  better  than  in  the 
lowlands,  and  are  setting  as  many  trees 
of  choice  market  varieties  as  their  means 
will  allow.  They  are  also  doing  this  in 
the  confidence  that  because  the  superiority 
of  Northern-grown  fruit,  particularly  ap- 
ples, is  gradually  but  certainly  becoming 
recognized  in  the  markets,  they  can  there- 
fore dispose  of  all  that  they  are  likely  to 
raise,  and  that  at  the  best  figures.  There 
is  noit  likely  to  be  a  glut  of  first-class, 
well-graded  fruit  in  any  of  the  world's 
markets.  The  same  conditions  as  apply 
in  these  regions  also  obtain  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  in  many  other  sections  of  our 
country.  The  prospective  planter  in  any 
of  ithese  places  should  therefore  not  over- 
look them,  because  they  may  be  the  decid- 
ing factors  on  the  balance-sheet. 

M.  G.  Kains. 


LAND-LEVELER  AND  CLOO-CRUSHER. 

Noticing  description  of  two  land-levelers 
in  your  issue  of  April  15th,  I  send  you 
one  that  I  have  had  in  use  for  several 
years  that  gives  me  great  satisfaction  and 
is  easily  made.  I  use  the  fork  of  a  small 
tree  or  a  large  limb,  «ay  sis  to  eight  inches 
in  diameter,  such  as  I  used  to  use  for 
making  a  "lizzard,  or  stone-boat."  The  one 
I  am  now  using  is  the  forked  limb  of  an 
old  apple-tree  that  had  just  the  right  curve 
m  front.  On  the  bottom  anil  inch-boards, 
put  on  weatherboard-fashion;  on  top  put 
one  or  two  for  a  platform  for  the  driver; 
bore  a  hole  through  the  front  end  to  hitch 
the  doublet  ret'  or  loop  a  chain  through 
the  fork,  aud  then  you  have  it.  It  firms 
the  ground,  too,  ao  that  seed  germinates 
quicker.  A.  G.  CUASE. 


ABMSTBONS  A  UcEELTY 

PitEsbniKh. 
BEYHES-BAtniAK 

Pittsbareh- 
DAVIB  -CHAHBEI18 

Fittabnrgh. 

FAHNS8T0CK 

Pittsburgll. 

ANCHOS  1 

>  Cinciimati. 
ECKSTEIN  j 

ATLAMTIO  \ 

BSADLET 

BBOOELTH  ( 
JEWETT  / 

New  York. 

VLSTES 

tlNIOH  , 

SOtJTHEKN 
BHIFUAN 

Cliic»^. 

COLUEB 

UISSOtTSI 
RED  SEAL 

St.  Loals. 

SOUTHEBH 

JOBH  T.  LEWIS  ft  BEOS  CO 

PhiUdelphia. 

ClevelAnd. 

gALEH 

Salem,  Ma£s. 

COBNELL 

Buffalo. 

EENTTTCET 

LoTiisTille. 
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MANY  of  the  "  mixtures  " 
branded  and  sold  as  Pure 
White  Lead  contain  little  if  any 
White  Lead,  but  are  zinc  and 
barytes.  Barytes  is  used  because 
it  is  cheap,  not  because  it  has  any 
value  as  paint. 

Protect    yourself    by  using 
brands  which  are  genuine  and 
made  by  the  old  Dutch  process. 
See  list  of  genuine  brands. 

Lead  Co.,  loo  William  St.,  New  York. 


DIIPVCVC  STEEL  FRAME 
DUbUClC  DISC  GRAIN 


DRIU 

In  the  manufacture  ot  this  nete 
MHsc  Drill  we  have  applied  the 
well  known  advantages  of  the 

disc  principle  to  a  grain  drllL 
The  fact  that  it  bears  the  Etamp 

"BUCKEYE" 

.will  prove  a  sufficient  guaran- 
tee of  its  quality.  It  Is  tha 
lequal  in  construction  of  our 
|other  well  known  and  popular 
drills.  \t  \s  equipped  tritH 
the  pa  me  buckeye  Double 
Kun  Force  Feed,  and 
\etc  Buckeye  Speed  De- 
vice, for  changing  feed,  that 
is  found  on  onr  other  drllla. 

ThB  Advantages 

of  thedisc  whenapplledtoa  drill 
are  the  complete  opening  of  the 
furrow  for  receiving  the  seed.  The 
ahsolQt€  freedom  from  clogging;  the  disc  cuts  through  weeds,  com  stalks,  stubble,  etc. 
Thev  are  somewhat  lighter  in  draft  also.  Ours  are  equipped  with  either  chain  coverers  or  sprins 
press  wheel  coverers.  This  is  a  perfect  Disc  Drill  and  trill  meet  every  requisite  of  sii^ 
a  machine.  Bon'tbuy  tmtil  you  secure  our  catalogue  and  prices.   Sent  free.   Wnte  for  them  at  osce. 

Pn     KM  A  ff.  17  Canal  St.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO.  ,  ^,  _ 

,   P.   MAST  &  COa  '  Branch  House,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Actual  Use  Proves  the  Superiority  of  the 

ImproYed  U.  S.  C^'eam  Separator. 

The  V.  S.  the  Most  Simple  and  Most  Effective  Machiae. 

Flat  Rock,  O.,  January  19,  1S93. 
When  I  bought  your  make  of  cream  separator,  the  Im- 
proved U.  S.,  I  felt  sure  I  was  getting  the  most  simple  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  effective  machine  for  the  work. 
After  over  a  year's  use  I  am  confirmed  in  this  conviction. 
I  am  verj-  glad  I  learned  to  know  the  U.  S.  before  purchas- 
ing a  machine.  C.  C.  PFUXD, 

Superintendent  Ebenezer  Orphan  Home. 

Large  Illustrated  Catalogues  free. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


AMERICAN  WOMEN 


The  very  finest  Parlor  Book  pub- 
lished for  years  at  a  price  within 
the  reach  of  ordinary  homes,  while 
its  Literary  and  Reference  value 
can  hardly  be  overstated.  Its  choice  contents  are  well  epitomized  in  the  subtitle, 
which  is  "A  Comprehensive  Encyclopedia  of  the  Lives  and  Achievements  of  American 
"Women  During  the  Nineteenth  Century." 

Edited  by  the  lamented  Frances  E.  WiUard  jointly  with  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore.  Over 
1,400  Half-tone  Portraits  and  Magnificent  Full-page  Portrait  Groupings.  Send  for  our 
circular,  "An  InUing  of  Its  Contents,"  Specimen  Illustrations  and  Full  Particulars,  Free. 
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AGENTS  WANTED 


Any  intelligent  man  or  woman  who 
will  follow  the  carefully  prepared  instruc- 
tions for  selling  "AiiERic.\jr  Women  " 
can  handle  this  book  successfully.  Those  of  bookish  tastes  and  who  feel  at  borne 
among  cultured  people  do  extraordinarily  well  with  it.  Lady  Agents  like  this  book 
most  thoroughly,  and  are  realizing  large  incomes  every  week.  Write  immediately, 
stating  book  e.xperience  (if  any),  territory  desired,  etc. 

Address  MAST,  CROWELL  &  KIRKPATRICK,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


WE  SELL  DIRECT  TO  FARMERS. 

Farmers  be  Wise,  Deal  with  Us  and  Save  40  per  ct.  on  your  Fertilizciis. 
Yoa  Save  Salesman's  Expenses  and  Agent's  Pro£t. 

Analysis.   Phos.  Acid,  Ammonia,   Actual  Potash, 
per  cent.     per  cent.        per  cent. 

Pnre  Raw  Bone  Meal   22  to  25       4    to  5    822.00  per  ton 

Four  Fold  Fertilizer.   9  to  10       2    to  3  2    to  3  16.00 

Smoky  City  "    8  to  10       i%  to  2%         IK  to  2>i  13.00 

Big  Bonanza  "    9  to  10       2%  to  3j4         4    to  5  20.00  " 

Potato  Special        "    9  to  10       3J.^  to  4>^        6    to  7  23.00  " 

Tobacco  Special      "    11  to  12       3    to  4  4    to  5  21.00  " 

Bone  and  Meat   l.'i  to  15       4    to  5    18.00 

For  samples  and  pamphlet,  write   WALKER  STRATMAN  it  CO.  Herr's  Island,  Pittsburg.  P«. 


Price  $44. 


Bu§:§:ies,  Phaetons,  Surreys,  Traps,  Harness 

Buy  direct  from  factory  at  Wholesale  Prices.  30  per  cent  sared. 
Ouaranteed  for  two  years.  Write  to-day  for  new  beautifully  Illos- 
traiedCatBlogue,  send  3  c»ntsin  stamps.  Highest  awardseiven us  at 
World's  Fair,  Atlanta  ETposition,  Nashville  Centennial  Exposition. 

Alliance  Carriage  Co.  227  E.  Conrt  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 


Price  |60. 


'TpU  u  4  XTrVA/  \1  7  A  V%  ni~\F\17'  A  new  book  of  important  and  authentic 
Irlr'  nA\IIY  W  A  K  til  II  IK  information  andstatistlcs  on  the  many 
■  lli^l'^Ey  1       TT  i-ilV    LfXJKJl^.    ^uijjecs  relatine  to  the  present  war. 

Pictures  of  U.  S.  War  Vessels  and  a  classification  of  the  various  ships  in  the  na\-1es  of  Spain 
and  America.  Fine  War  Maps  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico.  Havana  >ind  H>irl)or.  the  Philippines,  the 
West  India  Islands,  and  a  large  Map  of  the  World.  The  Handy  War  Book,  and  Farm  aud 
Fireside  the  remainder  of  this  year,  25  cents.  Address  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Obia 


EASXERrV  EDITION. 


Entered  at  the  Post-otBce  at  Springfield,  ULnu.  as  stcund-class  iu*ll  nisttsr. 


OL.  XXI.  l^O.  19. 


JULY  1,  1898. 


rpTp"p"l\4'Q /50  CENTS  A  1 
X  JlliniVLO  \a4  MCMBEB8. 


YEAK. 


The  Handy 
War  Book 

A  new  book  of  important  and  authentic  InFor- 
mation  and  statistics  0()^  the  many  subjects 
relating  to  the  present  war,  such  as  size,  pop- 
ulation, climate,  commerce  and  resources  of 
the  islands  concerned  in  the  Spanish-American 
conflict,  with  many  other  facts  which  readers 
of  war  news  should  have. 

Pictures  of 
U.  S.  War  Vessels 

And  a  classification  and  description  of  the 
various  ships  in  navies  of  Spain  and  America, 
with  definitions  of  naval  terms  used,  etc. 

Fine  War  Maps 

Of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Philippines,  Havana  and^ 
Harbor,  and  West  India  Islands,  and  a  large 
map  of  the  World. 

FOR  FULL  DESCRIPTION  AND  PRICE  SEE  PAGE  19 


BEFORE  the  war  with  Spain  political  pessimists  had 
become  so  noisy  and  commercialism  so  active  fhat 
many  thoug^htful  Americans  were  almost  persuaded  that 
true  courage  and  patriotism  had  departed.  But  by  the 
very  first  engagements  in  actual  war  was  this  fear  dis- 
pelled. Brave  hearts  beat  beneath  our  flag.  There  are 
Deweys  and  Hobsons  under  its  folds.  In  line  and  rank 
are  men  worthy  of  the  honor  of  following  Old  Glory 
around  the  world  in  the  cause  of  justice,  liberty  and 
hamanity. 

>»  J  (  «< 

THE  government  crop  report  for  June  estimates  the 
acreage  of  spring  wheat  at  16,800,000  acres,  which, 
added  to  the  area  of  winter  wheat,  indicates  a  total 
wheat  acreage  of  about  43,000,000  acres,  an  increase  of 
about  3,500,000  acres  over  last  year. 

Phe  average  condition  of  spring  wheat  on  June  1st 
nine  per  cent  better  than  the  June  average  for  the 
it  ten  years.   The  average  condition  of  winter  wheat 
Tune  1st  was  eleven  per  cent  higher  than  the  June 
brage  for  the  past  ten  years.   Between  the  first  and 
teenth  of  June  there  was  a  decline  in  the  condition  of 
winter  wheat,  and  the  outlook  is  not  quite  so  promising. 


The  government  June,  reports  of  acreage  and  condition 

t wheat  indicate  a  total  yield  of  about  650,000,000 
ishels.   This  is  a  very  high  estimate,  and  it  is  likely 
at  the  actual  yield  will  fall  below  it.   It'is  well,  there- 
Ipre,  to  discount  the  sanguine  prophecies  of  a  700,000,000 
more  busheF  crop.   Coming  as  they  do,  just  at  harvest, 
y  look  like  efforts  to  depress  the  price  of  wheat  below 
normal  value  at  the  time  it  begins  to  move  from 
producer's  hands. 
P^heat  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  1st 
1  be,  in  round  numbers,  200,000,000  bus'hels.  The 
rld's  wheat  reserves  have  been  exhausted.   The  new 
top,  even  if  it  reaches  650,000,000  bushels,  will  be 
>Tth  a  fair  price,  and  conditions  justify  the  producers 
ani  'holding  out  for  it. 


THE  uncertain  and  disturbing  influences  of  manipula- 
tive speculation,"  says  the  Cincinnati  "Price  Cur- 
rent," "has  been  illustrated  in  recent  events  in  the  wheat 
market.  The  great  wheat  deal  that  has  gone  through 
the  past  year,  and  ^-ihich  has"  'been  'held  up  to  view 
■as  beneficial  to  the  producer,  is  su'bject  to  doubtful 
consideration  in  sueh  a  light.  Its  influence  of  a  prej- 
udicial nature,  in  a  full  survey  of  the  situation,  has 
been  important,  and  probably  cannot  be  balanced  by 
demonstration  of  favorable  influences.  Its  culmination 
in  a  manner  presumably  disappointing  to  the  great 
'leader'  is  a  lesson  wMc'h  may  be  of  value  to  others." 

<». 

"We  do  not  think  that  any  one,  worlring  under  modern 
economic  conditions,"  says  the  New  York  "Sun,"  "has 
made  a  successful  corner  of  any  staple  commodity. 
Young  Mr.  Leiter,  of  Chicago,  'has  probably  come  as 
near  to  doing  it  as  anybody;  and  even  he,  we  presume, 
would  now  be  muc^h  o'bliged  to  any  one  who  would  tell 
him  accurately  what  the  degree  and  extent  of  -his  failure 
to  do  it  have  been. 

"He  'had  wealth,  'intelligence,  a  rich  father,  and  the 
comfortable  social  seclusion  naturally  pertaining  to  a 
young  gentleman  of  his  circumstances.  In  a  twelve- 
mouth  he  'has  disposed  of  the  wealth,  enlarged  the  intel- 
ligence, reduced  the  paternal  substance,  and  become 
himself  the  most  conspicuous  and  notorious  character 
of  the  time.  The  whole  world  knows  him.  In  every 
quarter  of  it  bis  lis  the  figure  that  most  fills  the  minds  of 
men.  The  farmers  of  the  West  want  to  make  him 
president;  the  ignorant  Socialists  and  Aqarchists  of  the 
East  want  to  sequestrate  bim  and  hang  'him;  while  he' 
himself,  in  the  consciousness  of  his  true  dimensions,  is 
marveling  sorely  at  the  cost  of  experience. 


"Kings  of  old  could  corner  grain;  and  the  Venetians 
•and  the  Dutch,  when  in  their  best  form,  did  their  corners 
to  profitable  ends.  In  these  days  of  rails  and  telegraphs, 
however,  it  is  not  for  such  as  young  Mr.  Leiter  to  'hold 
all  the  wheat,  or  all  of  any  other  great  staple,  as  against 
the  markets  of  the  world,  with  the  possibilities  of  supply 
and  the  threat  of  production  to  come  against  him.  He 
has  tried  it,  and  he  has  failed  upon  a  glorious  scale. 
The  parental  Leiter  bas  seen^imself  become  celebrated 
as  young  Mr.  Leiter's  father,  and  he  can  console  him- 
self for  the  disaster  in  which  he  shares  only  by  contem- 
plating its  superb  dimensions." 

»»  »  (  «< 

THE  ptienomenal  exports  of  corn  are  reviewed  as  fol- 
lows by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics:  "Reports  to  the 
bureau  show  that  the  exportation  of  corn  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  with  this  month  (June)  will  considerably^ 
exceed  200,000,000  'bus'hels,  and  when  it  is  remembered 
that  in  only  three  preceding  years  in  the  history  of  the 
country  have  the  exports  of  corn  reached  the  100,000,000- 
bushel  mark,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  gains  in  exports  dur- 
ing the  present  year  have  been  very  great.  The  first  year 
in  which  the  corn  exports  reac<hed  the  100,000,000-bushel 
line  was  in  1890,  When  they  were  103,418,709.  In  1896 
they  were  101,100,375  bushels;  in  1897,  178,817,407 
bushels,  and  in  1898  will  doubtless  reach,  if  not  exceed, 
210,000,000  bushels. 

"The  shortage  in  other  classes  of  breadstuffs  abroad, 
and  the  hig'h  prices  of  wheat  and  flour,  have  evidently 
turned  attention  to  American  corn.  The  exports  during 
May  averaged  fully  1,000,000  bushels  for  each  business 
day.  The  average  for  the  preceding  months  of  the  year 
was  less  than  17,000,000  bushels  a  month,  and  in  1897 
less  than  15,000,000  bushels  .a  month;  while  in  1896  the 
average  was  less  than  9,000,000  bushels  a  month.  The 
exportation  of  corn  in  1898  will,  measured  by  quantity, 
exceed  that  of  wheat  in  any  year  in  the  history  of  the 
country  except  1892.  though,  of  course,  in  value  or  per 
cent  of  domestic  product  exported  corn  falls  far  below 
wheat. 

"Great  Britain  is  our  largest  customer  in  regard  to 
corn  as  in  most  of  our  other  exports.  The  total  exporta- 
tions  of  corn  to  the  ^  United  Kingdom  for  the  first  ten 


months  of  the  present  fiscal  year  were  68,066,775 
bushels,  out  of  a  total  of  163,654,184  bushels.  The  next 
largest  customer  is  Germany,  which  took  in  the  same  ten 
months  29,525,876  bushels,  while  all  other  countries  of 
Europe  took  less  than  50,000,000  bushels,  British  North 
America  15,105,0.53  bushels,  and  Cu'ba  1,045,472  bus'hels. 
Mexico,  which  imported  about  10,000,000  bus'hels  of  corn 
from  the  United  States  in  1897.  took  but  118,833  bushels 
in  the  first  ten  months  of  the  present  year. 


"The  s'hortage  dn  breadstuffs  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  is  also  being  felt  in  its  effects  upon  our  exports  of 
oats  and  oatmeal,  which  in  the  present  fiscal  year  will 
be  more  than  double  those  of  any  preceding  year  except 
1897,  and  more  than  fifty  per  cent  in  excess  of  the 
record  for  that  year,  the  total  for  the  ten  months  ending 
April  30th  being  67,474,246  pounds  of  oatmeal  and 
55,976,712  bushels  of  oats,  against  40,457,027  pounds  of 
oatmeal  and  28,279,914  bushels  of  oats  in  the  correspond- 
ing ten  months  of  1897." 


IN  the  debate  on  the  Hawaiian  annexation  bill,  which 
passed  the  House  by  the  decisive  vote  of  209  to  91, 
Congressman  Dolliver  said: 

"Now,  my  friend  from  Indiana  domplains  of  annex- 
ajtion  because,  he  says,  it  will  lead  us  in  the  direction  of 
territorial  expansion.  To  his  imagination  the  Adminis- 
tration and  the  American  people  have  already  turned 
aside  from  the  high  purpose  with  which  we  entered  into 
this  war,  and  are  to-day  waging  it  for  the  purpose  of 
conquering  other  countries  and  taking  possession  of 
islands  of  the  sea;  and  yet  when  he  comes  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  Great  Britain  or  Germany  or  some  other  great 
commercial  power  will  possibly  in  the  future  lay  violent 
hands  on  Hawaii,  he  says  such  a  thing  is  not  to  be 
thought  of,  that  it  is  incredi'ble  and  not  to  be  tolerated 
for  a  moment.  What  frame  of  mind  has  a  man  grown 
into  when  he  distrusts  everything  his  own  country  does, 
and  "believes  that  the  same  motives  do  not  actuate  the 
other  great  commercial  and  enterprising  nations  of  the 
world?  I  for  my  part  have  more  confidence  in  our  own 
country  than  I  have  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

"My  friend  started  out  with  the  proposition  that 
Hawaii  was  not  necessary  for  us  in  this  war.  This  is  not 
the  question.  This  war  is  an  incident — a  noble  and  splen- 
did incident,  but  only  a  small  incident — ^in  the  life  of  a 
great  community  like  ours.  We  are  dealing  to-day  not 
with  the  war  with  Spain;  we  are  dealing  for  the  millen- 
niums yet  to  come,  when  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  in  the  sky  like  it  is  to-day.  While  war  is  an 
unhappy  condition,  what  is  done  with  the  Hawaiian 
islands  will  be  done  in  the  next  ten  years,  and  the  nation 
that  gets  possession  of  them,  if  that  nation  survives,  will 
hold  them  for  centuries  to  come. 


"In  view  of  what  is  now,  in  view  of  all  that  is  to 
come,  I  favor  immediate  annexation  of  these  islands. 
My  friend  says  we  are  about  to  annex  all  the  islands  of 
the  Orient.  We  have.-,  an  interest  in  the  Orient  to-day. 
It  is  not  our  fault  that  when  we  entered  on  the  war 
with  Spain  we  entered  upon  a  duty  to  strike  Spain 
wherever  she  lived,  and  in  the  discharge  of  that  duty  we 
are  in  a  situation  in  the  Philippine  islands.  We  have  a 
little  squadron  of  our  navy  there,  we  have  the 
greatest  and  most  famous  living  sailors  in  the  world  on 
our  flag-ship  in  the  harbor  of  Manila.  Nothing  has 
happened  at  Manila  for  which  I  shall  ever  be  persuaded 
by  friend  or  foe  to  make  an  aiX)logy.  We  are  there  in 
the  providence  of  God,  and  not  by  any  human  design, 
and  the  same  providence  that  has  guided  us  until  this 
hour  will  guide  us  in  a  wise  solution  of  every  great  ques- 
tion that  is  created  by  our  situation.  The  American 
people  will  take  care  of  the  Philippine  islands  when  our 
campaign  in  the  Orient  is  at  an  end.  The  American 
people  will  take  care  of  Porto  Rico;  they  will  take  care 
of  Cuba;  and  these  people  will  find  in  the  hearts  of  the 
American  people  the  same  sympathy,  the  same  anxiety 
for  their  welfare  that  persuaded  this  great  republic  to 
raise  an  army  and  send  its  navy  on  its  mission  of  mercy 
and  peace  in  the  West  Indies." 
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ABOUT  RURAL  AFFAIRS. 

^  .  ^    Mrs.'S.T.Rorer,  in  the  Jnne 

Frtuts  as  Food.  ,  ,    '      .._    , . 

number   or   the  "Ladies 

Home  Journal,"  recommends  "peaches, 
apricots,  nectarines;  ripe,  mellow  apples; 
dates,  figs,  fresh  and  dried;  prunes,  with- 
out skins;  persimmons,  pawpaws;  very  ripe 
or  cooked  bananas;  gnavas,  without  seeds, 
fresh  or  canned  mthooit  sugar;  pineapples, 
grated  or  finely  picked,  never  cut;  man- 
goes; grapes;  sweet  plums,  without  skins; 
sugar  cherries,  and  an  occasional  cooked 
pear.  Bartletts  are  excellent  when  canned 
without  sugar."  As  frttits  which  must  be 
used  most  sparingly  -she  names  "lemons, 
oranges,  shaddocks,  currants,  barberries, 
crau'berries  and  strawberries."  This  ap- 
plies most  emphatically  to  those  persons 
who  are  inclined  to  uric  acid  conditions. 
The  rheumatic  and  gouty  should  also  most 
rigidly  abstain.  The  tender  lining  of  the 
child's  stomach  certainly  cannot  bear 
such  fruits  any  length  of  time;  serious 
results  nvu«t  follow.  The  ripe,  mellow 
peach  is  really  the  child's  fruit.  I  wis'h  I 
'had  not  seen  this  until  after  the  straw- 
berry season.  Which,  at  this  writing, 
is  ju.st  beginninfc  here — about  a  week  earli- 
er than  in  ordinary  seasons.  As  long  as 
strawberries  last  the  'bulk  of  my  meals 
consists  o^  bread  Chome-made)  and  butter, 
strawberries,  cream  and  sugar.  Of  straw- 
berries I  eat  no  less  than  three  quarts  a 
day.  And  now  comes  this  Mrs.  Rorer, 
relying  on  her  authority  and  reputation, 
and  thinks  s'he  can  deprive  me  of  my  en- 
joyment of  this  "queen  of  fru'its,"  as  well 
as  induce  me  to  deny  it  to  the  rest  of  my 
fam'ily.  But,  as  heretofore,  such  a  ddet  on 
berries  has  already  had  the  happiest  effect 
on  my  general  health  aud  digestion.  I 
think  I  will  have  my  berries  once  more, 
Mrs.  Rorer's  warning,  notwithstanding. 
While  there  is  truth  in  ■some  of  her  state- 
ments, others  are  simply  absurd.  The  fact 
is  that  all  people  are  not  alike.  Some 
people  can  (>at  what  others  cannot.  I  know 
persons  for  wtiom  strawberries  are  almost 
so  much  poison.  Some  i>eople  like  straw- 
berries and  other  frui'ts  more  than  others 
do.  As  a  rultf,  however,  the  strawberry 
must  be  chissed  as  a  wholesome  fruit  that 
can  be  eaten  to  the  full  limit  of  our  natural 
appetites.  Currants,  which  Mrs.  Rorer 
forbids  to  persons  just  like  me,  are  really 
a  medicine  for  me  and  most  gratifying  (in 
almost  any  quantity)  just  when  recovering 
from  a  headache  due  to  "uric  acid  condi- 


tions." Under  ordinary  circumstances  we 
may  also  use  lemons,  oranges  and  shad- 
docks most  freely.  Lemon-juice  in  hot 
water,  taken  in  large  doses,  is  a  very 
effective  tonic,  and  of  great  medicinal  vir- 
■tue  for  rheumatic  and  gouty  persons.  On 
the  other  'h-and,  people  with  chronic  bowel 
trouble  must  avoid  an  excess  of  indigesti- 
ble matter,  vegetable  fiber,  seeds,  etc..  all 
of  which  are  liable  to  irritate  weak  bowels. 
For  all  such  I  would  recommend  the  use 
of  fruit-jirices  rather  tti-an  of  the  fruit 
itself.  Squeeze  the  juice  out  of  ymir 
strawberries,  currants,  raspberries,  piine- 
apples.  etc.,  and  use  it  freely,  either  raw 
or  cooked,  with  or  without  sugar.  Bu-t  don't 
get  seared  out  of  your  wits  and  abstain 
from  the  free  use  of  all  these  "delicacies 
of  the  season"  merely  becau.se  Mrs.  Rorer 
or  anybody  else  (not  better  posited  about 
the  dietetic  qualities  of  our  soil  products 
than  she  seems  to  be)  says  we  must  most 
rigidly  aTistain  from  this  or  that  fine  fruit. 
The  ripe,  mellow  peac^h  is  anybody's  fruit — 
harmless  in  any  quantity  aud  surely  delic- 
ious if  in  perfection.  Herein  Mrs.  Rorer 
is  rig'ht. 

*  *  * 

Why  so  Many  younger  days, 

,  when  traveling  or  mak- 
Firearms?  .  •  v. 

ing  excursions  through 

the  country,  often  on  foot.  I  used  to  carry 
some  sort  of  pisto!  or  revolver  as  a  pro- 
tection. I-can  truly  say,  ho\vever,  that  I 
have  never  had  the  least  use  for  a  protec- 
tive weapon  in  any  place,  either  in  Europe 
or  'here.  But  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of 
mischief  resulting  from  the  haiidl'ing  of 
revolvers  and  other  firearms  in  the  hands 
of  irresponsible  persons.  Only  yesterday  an 
eight-year-old  boy  in  this  vicinity  played 
with  a  loaded  revolver  (which  he  happened 
to  find  at  his  home),  an'd  accidenteilly  dis- 
charged it,  lodging  a  bullet  in  his  own  leg. 
Every  few  days  I  see  boys  that  ought  to 
be  in  school  traveling  up  and  down  the 
highway  and  near  the  creeks  close  to  my 
house  carryiiug  a  big  gun  and  shooting  at 
anyfhing  that  they  consider  good  game, 
whether  it  is  in  the  water  or  up  in  a  tree. 
A  week  or  two  ago  I  suspended  sentence 
on  a  young  fellow  who.  being  intoxicated, 
pulled  out  a  i-evolver  and  fired  rig'ht  and 
left  in  the  parbMc  highway,  close  to  a  num- 
ber of  dwelling-houses.  He  pretended  that 
he  carried  the  revolver  for  his  own  protec- 
tion, being  out  collecting  a  good  deal. 
For  the  protection  of  the  rest  of  the  peo- 
ple, however.  I  (Confiscated  the  revolver, 
which  is  now  town  property,  and  gave  him 
a  good  lecture  besides,  before  suspending 
seu'tence  on  'him.  I  shall  try  to  have  our 
village  fathers  pass  an  ordinance  forbid- 
ding the  handling  and  use  of  firearms  by 
minors  in  the  streets  of  this  village.  It 
seems  to  me  the  plain  duty  of  parents, 
however,  to  look  a  little  more  clpsely  after 
their  boys.  There  are  few  houses  in  this 
.country  where  a  revolver  or  gun  of  any 
kind  is  needed.  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases  the  presence  of  firearms  in  the  house 
is  a  source  of  danger  rather  than  of 
protection.  For  every  injury  rightfully 
afflicted  by  a  revolver  for  theowner'sprdtee-^ 
tion  twenty  or  more  injuries  are  inflietecJ 
"by  accident"  to  innoc-ent  persons,  often  to 
a  memiber  of  the  owner'-s  own  family. 
Away  wiith  firearms  except  in  war-time! 


Growine  Chrysaa- 
themoms  at  Home. 


"The  popular  in- 
terest  in  chrysan- 


themums continues 
to  be  unabated.  The  ehrysanthemnm  fills 
a  season  which  is  occupied  by  no  other 
important  flower,  and  it  presents  the  most 
astonishing  ranges  of  form,  color  and  be- 
havior. In  addition  to  all  this,  the  plant 
is  easily  grown  and  it  responds  quickly  to 
all  the  little  modifications  of  treatment 
w^hich  the  plant-lover  habitually  bestows 
upon  his  plants."  This  is  the  gist  of  ^•he 
report  of  Director  I.  P.  Roberts,  of  the 
Cornell  University  experiment  station,  to 
the  New  York  state  commissiioner  of  agri- 
euMure,  and  given  as  a  reason  for  the  pub- 
lication of  station  bulletin  No.  147— the 
fourth  report  upon  chrysanthemums.  A 
few  extracts  from  th«  bulletin  may  not 
come  amiss: 

«  *  * 

"It  is  not  true  that  the  farmer's 
wife  may  not  have  a  few  fine  chrysan- 
themums. She  may  have  them  >iii  'her 
garden  for  the  price  the  least  part  of 
which  is  paid  in  money,  bu-t  they  will  give 
the  highest  pleasure  when  they  bIi>ssom 
indoors  during  November.  They  cannot 
be  raised  as  easily  as  a  geranium,  but  they 
can  be  grown  in  the  house  by  all  who 
really  love  to  care  for  plants.  .  .  .  The 
very  first  requisite  of  snccesg  is  to  cherish 


an  ideal.  ...  (1)  Do  you  want  a  few 
large  flowers  such  as  you  see  at  the  shows? 
Then  you  can  have  only  one  stem  in  a 
flower-pot,  and  only  one  flower  on  that 
stem,  and  you  must  have  pots  of  various 
.<!izes  up  to  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  rim.  Pinch  o£f  the  young  shoots 
as  soon  as  they  show  themselves,  so  that 
the  plant  can  never  branch.  If  you  are 
successful  yon  will  have  the  beauty  of  an 
individual  object.  It  will  be  a  wouderfu! 
thing  and  may  not  fit  in  with  anyfhing 
eke.  but  will  demand  attention  for  itself 
alone.  ...  (2)  Do  you  wish  enough 
size  of  flower  so  that  you  can  recognize 
the  variety,  and  are  you  willing  to  sac- 
rifice somewhat  in  point  of  numbers?  Then 
you  had  better  aim  to  produce  about  four 
flowers  to  every  plant,  each  flower  six 
inches  in  diameter  and  with  only  one  flow- 
er on  each  branch.  Those  branches  should 
be  as  long  as  possible,  and  therefore  ,you 
should  pinch  out  the  central  shoot  of  the 
youug  plant  when  it  is  five  or  six  inches 
■above  the  soil,  and  make  it  branch.  .  .  . 
On  the  whole  this  is  the  best  method  for 
the  home  window,  and  with  jpractice  from 
three  to  six  large  characteristic  flowers 
may  be  grown  in  a  six-inch  flower-pot. 
.  .  .  Whatever  ideal  is  chosen,  the  best 
way  to  begin,  >in  general,  is  to  buy 
young  plants  of  the  florist.  Young  plants 
of  any  size  from  two  to  twelve  inches  in 
•height  can  usually  be  had  any  time  from 
March  to  July  1st.  Trust  it  to  the  florist 
for  variety.  ...  In  general,  dwTirf. 
s'hort-pointed  varieties  are  best  for  the 
window-garden.  Probably  most  people 
will  prefer  to  buy  their  plants  in  May  or 
early  June,  plant  them  outdoors  in  boxes, 
and  remove  them  bodily  indoors  at  the 
approach  of  frost.  .  .  .  The  box  method 
avoids  the  shock  of  transplanting.  Old 
soap-boxes  will  do  very  well,  although  not 
as  'handsome  or  as  good  as  pots.  Tin  cans 
are  too  small,  and  transplanting  from  them 
is  practically  impossible.      T.  Greixer. 


SALIENT  FARM  NOTES. 

In  a  chat  I  had  with  a  thoroughgoing 
farmer  recently  he  related  an  experience 
which  is  well  worth  recording.  I  give  it 
in  as  nearly  his  own  words  as  possible, 
and  I  hope  many  a  down-at-the^heel  far- 
mer will  read  it,  and  profit  by  the  reading. 

On  a  farm  adjoining  the  one  on  which  I 
was  born  and  raised  lived  a  man  who  was 
at  that  time  considered  one  of  the  best 
farmers  in  that  section.  His  farm  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  acres  was  naturally  fer- 
tile, and  he  tiled  it  so  well  that  it  yielded 
him  some  of  the  finest  crops  I  ever  saw 
anywhere,  and  he  made  lots  of  money.  He 
built  a  nice  house,  a  good  barn,  and  all 
other  outbuildings  were  of  the  best  style, 
and  he  was  regarded  as  the  most  prosper- 
ous and  skilful  farmer  iu  that  locality  by 
all  except  one  "old  crank,"  as  many  called 
him.    This  old  man  uses'  to  say: 

"P  is  a  good  soil-tiller,  but  unless  he 
dies  early  he  will  die  bankrupt.  He  is 
drawing  on  the  fertility  of  bis  soil  as  fast 
as  nature,  coaxed  by  the  best  tillage,  will 
let  'him.  In  a  few  years  that  la.nd  of  his 
will  not  respond  to  his  excellent  tillage  :is 
it  has  done,  because  he  never  feads  it. 
He  is  taking  from  it  all  the  time,  and  re- 
turning nothing  to  it  at  any  time.  There 
is  no  land  in  the  United  States  that  will 
stand  such  farming  as  that  for  many 
years.  EventiAlly  a  mortgage  will  eat 
that  farm.  When  he  burns  his  straw  and 
his  eoru-stalks,  and  lets  the  little  manure 
he  makes  waste  away,  he  is  dra^-ing  up 
the  mortgage  that  will  take  his  home  and 
scatter  his  family.     Remember  what  I 

tell  you,  boys!"  , 
*  *  * 

Before  I  was  fairly  grown  we  moved  out 
here,  and  though  we  heard  from  the  old 
neighborhood  occa.sionally,  fifteen  years 
rolled  by  before  I  saw  any  one  who  lived 
there  when  we  did.  Then  I  met  one  of 
my  old  sclionlniates.  and  he  told  me  a 
tale  that  made  me  heart-sick.  The  follow- 
ing spring  a  live  farmer  friend  and  I  took 
adva-ntage^'of  a  veteran  reunion  excursion 
to  have  one  more  good  look  at  the  scenes 
of  our  youth,  and  to  once  more  sit  on  the 
old  fences  and  play  we  were  boys. 

"Let's  go  straight  to  P's."  said  my 
friend, "and  see  if  old  cranky  .Tack's  proiih- 
ecy  about  the  mortgage  has  come  true." 

Long  before  we  reached  the  house  he 
said : 

"Billy,  there's  something  wrong  here. 
I'll  bet  my  hat!  Look  at  those  fences! 
See  the  barn,  how  ■weather-beaten  it  looks! 
And  the  house — why,  Billy,  there's  every 
symptom  (»t  a  cutthroat  mortgage,  even 
if  we  don't  find  one." 


A  wrinkled,  bent,  gray-haired  old  la.ly 
answered  our  knock,  and  my  friend 
blurted  out: 

"Can  it  be  possible  that  this  is  Mrs.  P?" 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  with  a  faint  smile; 
"but  who  are  you?" 

We  told  her.  and  I  never  saw  a  person 
more  delighted  than  she  was.  And  how 
glad  she  was  to  tell  us  all  about  her  af- 
fairs. Mr.  P  had  been  dead  twelve  years. 
Her  eldest  daughter  was  married  and 
lived  in  California,  and  .seemed  to  be  doing 
only  fairly  well.  Her  eldest  son  was  work- 
ing in  a  factory  in  Chicago.  The  second 
son  worked  at  home  in  summer,  and  had 
taught  school  the  past  two  winters.  He 
had  been  a  good  boy,  and  had  paid  the 
interest  on  the  mortgage  out  of  his  earn- 
ings; but  he  h.id  determined  to  go  West. 
He  had  begged  and  urged  her  to  sell  the 
old  farm  for  -what  it  would  bring,  as  it 
was  "too  poor  to  live  on  any  more!" 

The  third  sou,  nineteen  years  bid,  and. 
her  little  daughter,  fourteen  years  old, 
were  her  farmers,  and,  like  her,  felt  that 
they  ought  to  hold  onto  the  form  as  long, 
as  possible,  because  it  was  their  only 
home. 

"Ed  is  in  the  field  trying  to  fix  up  the 
old  pasture  fence."  said  she.  "and  Essie 
is  at  school.  I  do  wish  you  would  stay 
with  us  a  few  days  Vind  talk  to  Ed  aud 
show  Mm  1k>w  to  do  things  better,  if  there 
is  any  better  way  of  doing  them." 


Presently  Ed,  a  sturdy,  good-naturei 
young  fellow,  came  in,  and  was  told  who 
we  were.  He  needed  no  introduction,  he 
said.  He  had  heard  of  us  so  many  times 
that  he  felt  like  we  were  his  old  neighbors. 
Then  we  went  out  with  him  to  the  old 
barn. 

"Billy,"  exclaimed, my  friend,  "I  can  se& 
mortgage 'all  over  this  barn,  that  yard, 
those  fences,  the  house,  and,  in  fact,  over 
the  whole  farm!   How  much  is  it,  Ed?" 

"Fifteen  hundred  dollars,"  replied  the 
boy. 

"Fifteen  hundred  dollars!  Old  cranky 
Jack  was  a  prophet!" 

We  found  the  land  utterly  devoid  of 
humus,  and  as  Ed  plowed  the  following; 
day  the'  soil  rattled  down  into  the  furrow 
like  stones,  and  'a  shower  packed  it  to- 
gether like  it  had  never  been  plowed.  Ed 
was  a  fairly  intelligent  young  man, '.and 
kept  himself  pretty  well  posted  as  to  what 
was  going  on  in  the  world,  but  he  did  not 
know  what  humus  was,  nor  what  effect  it 
had  on  the  soil.  He  liked  farming  "if  a 
fellow  can  make  anything,"  he  added, 
plaintively.  But  crops  had  been  so  poor 
that  he  felt  like  it  was  hard,  uphill  work. 


Here  was  a  strong,  willing,  steady  younff 
man  who  was  fjiirly  well  informed  on  all  | 
common  matters  save  those  i>ertaining  to  ; 
his  own  profesSon.  He  was  anxious  to 
succeed,  anxious  to  do  well  in  his  voca- 
tion, anxious  to  redeem  the  old  farm  and 
provide  mother  a  good,  quiet  home  aud  to 
free  her  from  all  care  in  her  old  age;  yet 
all  he  actually  knew  about  farming  -was  j 
what  he  had  picked  up  while  working  i 
along  in  a  sort  of  half-hearted  way.  From 
the  time  he  was  six  years  old  until  six- 
teen he  had  attended  district  school  in  a, 
community  of  farmers,  and  yet  neither 
books  nor  teachers  had  given  him  one 
atom  of  instruction  in  any  branch  of  thet 
vocation  he  followed  for  a  living.  He  had 
studied  fancy  penmanship,  banking,  al- 
iquot i>iirts,  etc.,  but  he  learned  nothing 
whatever  about  how  plants  grow,  soil 
chemistry,  the  effects  of  manure,  clovers, 
etc.,  on  the  soil,  nor  even  how  to  plant  or 
cultivate  the  commonest  fruits  or  veg- 
etables. 

But  as  \t  was  a  waste  of  time  to  talk  ] 
about  defective  systems  and  wliat  should  ] 
have  been  done,  ray  friend  decided  he  I 
would  himself  give  Ed  two  weeks'  prac- 1 
tical  iivstructioii.  then  lend  him  some  of  | 
his  best  books  and  send  him  two  live  agri- 1 
cultural  journals.  The  following  winter  I 
he  sent  him  to  a  good  agricultural  college  I 
for  tlio  short,  or  winter,  term.  He  did  I 
not  pay  his  way,  buf  loaned  him  the  money  I 
to  pay  it  . 

What  is  the  result?  Ed's  eyes  have 
been  opeiieil  as  they  never  were  before. 
Iu  a  few  ye^rs  that  mortgage  will  disap- 
pear like  a  morning  mist.  Ed  will  be  .a 
real  farmer,  and  under  his  managemont 
the  old  farm  will  rise  faster  than  it  went 
down,  under  the  mismanagement  of  his 
father.  His  example  will  stimulate  the 
young  men  in  his  neighborhood — ■will  en- 
coui-age  them  to  study  scientific  agricul- 
ture, and  to  stick  to  the  farm. 

Fred  Grundt. 


JULT  1,  1898. 


farm:  and  fireside. 


®ur  ifarm. 


FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

OtiE  Wheat  Straw— The  eastern 
farmer  values  the  straw  from  'his 
T\'iheat  crop  very  much  as  many 
of  Our  western  farmers  value  their 
hay.   Hay  always  commands  a  price  in 
eastern  pities  that  seems  very  high  to  us 
who  live  west  of  the  moun^ains,  and  all 
"feed  'is  relatively  'higher  than  it  is  in  our 
great  western  valleys.  This  state  of  things 
has  led  the  eastern  farmer  to  learn  the 
feeding  valu«  of  straw,  and  the  result  is 
that  the  straw  crop  is  carefully  housed. 
West  of  the  mountains  it  is  the  rule  to 
stack  all  straw  out  of  doors,  and  not  infre- 
quently the  stacks  are  so  placed  that  no 
feeding  value  of  any  account  is  gotten 
from  them.    The  loss  from  this  source  is 
great,  and  the  remedy  is  better  facilities 
.for  housing  at  least  a  portion  of  the  straw, 
thus  making  it  possible  eitiher  to  carry 
more  stock  or  else  to  convert  more  timothy 
hay  into  eas'h.   A  common  custom  is  to 
mow  a  considerable  lot  of  the  wheat  in 
the  barn  and  then  sitaek  the  straw  outside 
at  threshing-time.   W'here  a  barn  is  not 
large  enough  for  thres'hing  in  a  barn  and 
leaving  the  straw  in  a  bay,  it  would  often 
be  better  policy  to  stack  the  wheat  outside 
of  fhe  barn  in  such  a  position  that  the 
thresher  could  throw  the  straw  into  the 
barn.   Threshers  now  keep  the  chaff  in  the 
straw,  and  a  ton  of  brig-ht  straw,  housed 
like  bay,  should  easily  replace  a  half  ton  of 
timothy  sent  to  market.   The  straw  should 
he  well  tramped  in  a  deep  bay,  and  later 
in  the  season  heavier  stuff,  like  corn-fod- 
der, can  be  moved  away  on  top  of  it,  and 
thus  there  is  uo  excessive  waste  of  room 
in  housing  the  loose  straw.    If  fed  long — 
and  comparatively  few  farmers  are  willing 
to  cut  it — one  can  afford  to  feed  liberally, 
allowing  the  horses  to  cull  out  about  two 
thirds  and  leaving  the  remainder  for  bed- 
ding.  Most  farm-horses  stand  idle  much 
of  the  winter,  and  their  keep  is  a  big  item 
of  expense.   It  can  be  reduced  materially 
by  the  adoption  in  the  West  of  the  methods 
that  are  practised  by  many  of  our  eastern 
farmers,  who  house  their  straw  crop  just 
as  surely  as  they  do  tihe  hay. 


Selt.ikg  or  Holding  Wheat.— No  one 
can  forecast  prices  with  any  degree  of 
certainty,  but  the  farmer  each  year  must 
back  his  own  judgment  concerning  the 
course  of  prices  for  the  coming  year.  He 
threshes  his  wheat,  and  then  the  crop  must 
either  be  marketed  or  be  stored  at  some 
expense  in  the  way  of  labor,  insurance, 
shrinkage  and  value  of  money  invested. 
This  expense  may  be  figured  closely,  and 
the  one  big  consideration  is  the  probable 
price  later  on.  The  loss  in  weigOit  of  dry 
wheat  is  trifling,  being  only  one  to  two 
per  cent.  Insurance  is  rarely  reckoned  if 
the  fax'mer  is  out  of  deibt  and  if  the  money 
from  the  wheat  'wall  be  needed  later  in  the 
year  for  current  expenses  of  the  farm. 
Insurance  should  never  be  neglected,  but 
the  expense  is  eompai-atively  a  small  item. 
The  man  that  held  his  wheat  the  past  sea- 
son, selling  at  the  right  time  in  May,  made 
a  nice  profit  from  holding.  The  excess- 
ively high  price  in  thjit  month  was"  due  dn 
part  to  scarcity,  and  in  greater  part  to  fear 
of  scarcity  in  case  of  war  in  Europe. 
There  was  not  a  mere  corner  in  Chicago, 
as  heavy  sales  were  made  to  Europe  at 
very  high  prices,  the  wheat  being  shipped 
in  million-bus'hel  lots.  There  was  prob- 
a'bly  undue  fear  of  immediate  war  among 
European  nations  and  exaggerated  fears 
of  scarcity,  but  the  whole  affair  proves 
that  old  wheat  reserves  are  exhausted. 
All  the  reports  indicated  that  such  would 
be  the  case  before  this  harvest,  and  the 
reports  are  proven  correct.  The  very  low 
ppices  a  few  years  ago  were  made  possible 
by  the  existence  of  a  surplus,  carried  over 
from  year  to  year,  that  could  not  be  used. 
That  is  out  of  the  way  now.  There  can 
be  no  immediate  return  to  fifty  or  sixty 
cent  wheat,  no  matter  liow  good  the  pres- 
ent harvest  may  be.  Prices  at  threshing- 
time  must  be  fairly  remunerative  ones. 
War  excitement  and  recent  prices  will 
combine  to  hold  much  wheat  back  from 
market.  Xo  combination  of  millers  can 
miake  the  price  of  the  new  crop  remain 
-a'bsolutely  low.  There  will  be  a  paying 
price  at  threshing-time  which  affords  en- 
couragement, and  with  that  practically 
iissured  we  can  face  the  future  with  some 
confidence,  v\ihether  we  sell  or  hold  for  the 
Chance  of  something  better.  Present  con- 
ditions are  probably  very  temporary;  now 


is  the  time  to  pay  any  debts  of  the  past  or 
lay  t)y  a  little  for  the  future— another  tiar- 
vest  may  command  only  the  low  prices  of 
former  years. 

*  *  * 

Care  of  Young  Clover.— The  hardest 
time  upon  the  young  clover  in  tile  wheat 
S'tubble  comes  immediately  after  wheat 
harvest.  The  plants  'have  been  protected 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun  throughout  their 
sihort  existence,  and  suddenly  they  are 
brought  into  full  exposure  to  them  in  the 
hottest  and  driest  season  of  tihe  year.  A 
high  wheat  stuWble  s'hould  be  left  by  the 
reaper,  if  the  straw  can  be  spared.  It 
affords  some  protection  until  the  clover- 
plants  harden  and  make  sufficient  growth 
for  clipping,  and  then  the  stubble  makes 
a  luuich.  The  clipping  of  the  clover 
makes  it  branch  out  closer  to  the  ground, 
and  the  light  mulch  of  stub'ble,  weeds  and 
clover  affords  some  protection  against 
droug'ht.  The  cutter-bar  of  the  mower 
should  be  tilted  back  so  that  the  stubble  is 
left  about  four  inches  high,  and  cloudy  or 
damp  weather  is  the  best  time  for  this 
work.  The  first  clipping  may  be  made 
within  a  month  after'  the  wheat  harvest, 
and  if  the  weather  is  seasonable  a  second 
clipping  early  in  September  may  pay.  No 
weeds  sihould  be  'allowed  to  seed  or  to 
stand  on  the  ground  and  make  dusty  'hay 
tlie  next  year.  Such  a  clipping  with  a 
sharp  sickle  costs  only  a  trifle  an  acre,  and 
the  man  that  farms  for  profit  cannot  neg- 
lect it. 

*  *  * 

Plowing  Earlt  for  Wheat.— So 
much  has  been  written  concerning  the 
thorough  preparation  of  the  ground  for 
wheat  that  one  hesitates  to  say  more,  but 
all  over  the  country  this  year  we  see  the 
effects  of  tardy  prepaxation  last  summer. 
Breaking  was  not  rushed  right  after  har- 
vest, and  soon  the  drought  came.  Then 
rains  were  waited  for  before  attempts  : 
were  made  to  crush  the  clods  made  in 
plowing.  We  cannot  plow  wheat-land  too 
early,  and  we  can  afford  to  neglect  some 
other  work  for  the  sake  of  pushing  the 
plowing  when  the  ground  is  in  the  rdgtit 
condition.  If  the  clover  or  grass  has  not 
made  a  stand  in  the  wheat  stubble,  and 
the  field  must  be  broken  for  wheat  again, 
the  earlier  it  is  plowed  the  better.  The 
work  should  be  insistently  pushed,  regard- 
less of  hopes  that  the  rain  will  continue. 
Usually  drought  does  come,  and  the  plow- 
ing and  pulverizing  sfhould  be  made  to 
move  along  before  August  dries  out  the 
soil  completely.  Only  in  this  way  can  we 
insure  a  good  seed-bed.  If  a  field  is  broken 
and  fairly  well  pulverized  before  the  mid- 
dle of  August  a  good  stand  of  w^heat- 
plants  is  insured,  if  proper  care  is  used. 
On  the  other  'hand,  the  late-plowed  field,  in 
a  very  dry  fall,  fails  to  get  a  stand.  It  is 
a  matter  of  management  and  largely  with- 
in our  control.  The  earlier  the  seed-bed 
is  made  the  more  plant-food  and  moisture 
is  secured.  David. 


less,  and  with  proper  care  will  lasit  for 
many  years.  The  materiai  I  used  in  con- 
structing this  handy  tool  consisted  of  a 
joint  of  six-inch  stove-pipe,  a  split  oak  sap- 
ling and  a  small  two-inch  board  nailed 
across  the  split  just  behind  the  roller. 
The  pipe  was  well  riveted  with  wrought 
nails;  a  short  apple-tree  limb,  vnith  old 
bolts  driven  tn  either  end,  was  put  in  the 
pipe  and  packed  solidly  in  gravel  and  sand, 
and  an  inch  board  was  sawed  out  to  fit 
the  ends,  and  nailed  in,  after  tamping  the 
sand  and  gravel.  Auger-holes  bored  in 
either  side  of  tJie  split  handle  made  that 
fit  nicely,  and  to  strengthen  it  wire  nails 
wei-e  driven  through  and  bent  on  both 
sides.  A  support  to  'hold  the  tongue  or 
'handle  off  the  ground  was  made  by  nailing 
an  eight-inch  peg  in  an  'auger-hole  at  the 
point  Where  the  split  stopped.  The  roller 
could  be  pushed  or  pulled  back  and  forth, 
over  'and  across,  and  did  most  effective 
work. 

The  small  roller  proving  inadequate  as  a 
clod-crusher  and  leveler,  wihere  the  soil 


SOME  HANDY  ROLLERS. 

The  garden  and  flower-beds  require  firm- 
ing of  the  surface  after  planting  to  insure 
even  distribution  of  moisture  and  perfect 
seed-germination.  This  is  necessary  also 
in  starting  a  lawn,  and  frequent  rollings 
will  destroy  ant-ihills  and  rout  many  soil 
pests  that  accumulate  in  neglected  plats. 
In  my  own  expeiience  I  have  fully  proven 
the  benefits  of  rolling,  and  would  not  at- 
tempt growing  a  garden,  lawn  or  flower- 


was  rough  and  uneven,  I  m'ade  a  larger, 
stronger  and  more  durable  tool  after  the 
fasihion  of  a  wheelbarrow.  In  this  I  used 
the  sis-inch  stove-pipe  filled  with  sand  and 
gravel,  and  iron  spikes  driven  in  a  center 
square  block  for  an  axle.  The  frame  was 
made  of  two  'by  four  inch  scantling,  with 
boards  nailed  across  for  a  bottom,  and  a 
daslhboard  of  eigiht-inoh  plank  nailed  to 
upright  standards  just  behind  the  roUer. 
This  m'ade  a  platform  for  weighting  the 
roller,  by  giving  the  children  a  ride  or  put- 
ting in  some  rocks.  The  legs  may  be  left 
off,  if  desirable,  'and  the  roller  can  be  made 
of  wood  to  suit  the  circumstances.  In  this 
roller,  however,  where  much  weigtit  is 
needed,  the  stove-pipe  is  tiardly  heavy 
enough,  and  a  round  block  of  wood,  even 
one  foot  in  diameter,  is  preferable.  This 
roller  can  be  used  in  the  same  manner  as 
a  wheelbarrow,  and  is  a  very  handy,  inex- 
pensive too!  that  more  than  pays  for  its 
manufacture  in  one  season,  and  will  last 
a  great  many  years  if  properly  handled. 

Joel  Shomaker. 


bed  without  some  means  of  leveling  and 
firming  the  rows  and  beds.  The  surface 
does  not  bake  so  hard  an  spots  where  the 
beds  'are  properly  leveled  'and  rolled;  the 
seeds  sprout  more  uniformly  and  the  plants 
grow  better,  while  the  work  of  weeding 
is  lessened  and  the  appearance  much  more 
than  pays  for  the  care  in  properly  pre- 
paring the  seed-beds.  But  every  farmer 
does  not  have  sufficient  cash  at  'his  com- 
mand to  purchase  all  necessities  though 
the  tools  may  be  cheap  and  small,  hence 
some  home-made  implements  are  often 
brought  into  use.  Hand  garden-rollers 
may  'be  made  at  home  by  any  person 
fam'iliar  with  the  use  of  tools. 

A  Cheap  roller;''  large  enough  and  good 
enough  for  even  the  professional  kitchen- 
gardener,  may  be  made  for  fifty  cents  or 


THE  TOAD. 

Until  comparatively  recent  times  the 
toad  'has  been  an  object  of  superstition  and 
of  suspicion.  It  'SN'as  regarded  as  ven- 
omous, probably  because  of  its  repulsive 
appearance  and  its  deformed-looking  body, 
and  yet  it  was  held  in  reverence  because 
it  -u-as  believed  that  its  head  contained  a 
priceless  jewel  that  had  the  power  to  de- 
tect poisons  and  to  destroy  their  power. 
Roman  matrons,  according  to  Juvenal,  re- 
lieved themselves  of  uncongenial  husbands 
by  feeding  them  with  toad  soup,  and  one 
subtile  housewife  sought  to  dispose  of  her 
sickly  spouse  by  mixing  the  ashes  of 
burnt  toads  in  his  warm  drink.  After  sev- 
eral unsuccessful  attempts  she  became  dis- 
couraged, and  the  poor  man  lived  to  a 
green  old  age. 

In  ancient  medicine  the  toad  had  an 
important  place.  When  dried  it  was  con- 
sidered a  sovereign  remedy  for  bleeding 
of  the  nose,  and  when  tied  around  the 
knee  was  a  sure  cure  for  gout.  In  magiic 
witches  valued  it  as  poss'essiug  the  ver.v 
choicest  venom  in  addition  to  other  val- 
uable properties. 

These  superstitions,  which  originally 
pei-tained  to  the  European  toad,  were 
brought  to  Amei-ica  'by  the  early  colonists, 
and  were  attached  to  our  naitive  toad.  At 
the  present  day,  of  course,  they  are  very 
generally  dis'believed,  -but  even  yet  there 
lurk  in  the  New  England  hills  and  even 
farther  to  the  west'n'ard  families  that  know 
that  touching  a  toad  will  produce  large 
warts;  that  killing  one  will  produce  bloody 
cows;  that  toad's  breath  will  cease  convul- 
sions in  children;  that  toads  in  a  newly  dug 
well  insure  an  unfailing  supply  of  water, 
and  that  the  owner  of  a  newly  dug  cellar  is 
sure  to  be  prosperous  if  toads  are  found 
in  lilt. 

There  is,  ho^wever,  something  about  the 
toad,  as  its  life  history  and  habits  will 
s'how,  that  is  hot  based  upon  superstition. 
In  early  spring  the  toads  emerge  from 
their  winter  quarters  where  they  have  lain 
dormant,  and  make  their  way  to  the  ponds 
and  stagnant  waters,  where  they  soon  start 
their  spring  song  which  lasts  throug'h  the 
breeding  season.     When  ithey  reach  th-e 


water,  and  in  some  cases  even  sooner,  they 
pair,  shortly  after  which  long  slimy  i-opes 
of  eggs  are  deposited  in  the  water  by  the 
female.  The  eggs  grow  rapidly  larger,  and 
in  about  four  weeks  hatch  into  tadpoles, 
which  in  alwut  eight  weeks  transform  into 
toads.  The  little  animals  then  leave  the 
water,  and  being  very  sensitive  to  heat, 
shade  themselves  from  the  sun.  But  after 
a  shower  of  rain  they  come  from  their 
hiding-places  so  suddenly  and  in  such  num- 
bers that  they  are  popularly  believed  to 
have  fallen  in  the  shower.  This  sensitive- 
ness to  heat  is,  however,  a  means  of  pro- 
tection, since  they  would,  if  not  concealed, 
fall  a  prey  to  birds  and  animals  that  move 
about  by  day.  Probably  numbers  are  killed 
by  night  birds  and  animals. 

The  toiid  in  tadpole  foim  probably  lives 
upon  vegetable  remains,  slime,  small 
water-plants  and  animals  in  the  ponds;  but 
when  'he  gets  his  legs  and  loses  'his  tail, 
in  other  words,  transforms  into  a  toad,  'he 
changes  his  diet.  Then  his  principal  food 
is  living  insects,  spiders,  worms  and  the 
like,  which  are  always  captured  while  in 
motion.  So  long  as  the  prey  remains  per- 
fectly still  it  is  safe,  but  a  slight  move  is 
■sure  to  prove  instantly  fatal.  The  toad's 
•tongue,  its  only  organ  for  catching  prey, 
is  attached  to  the  lower  jaw  in  front,  but 
is  free  behind,  and  the  rear  part  is  moved 
forward  and  back  so  quickly  that  it  must 
be  very  closely  wattfhed  to  see  it  move 
when  it!he  animal  seizes  its  food. 

The  toad's  capacity  for  food  is  wonder- 
ful. He  will  eat  all  night,  except  when 
food  is  exceptionally  abundant,  and  lin 
twenty-four  hours  "will  consume  about  four 
times  as  much  as  his  stomach  will  hold. 
In  other  words,  he  will  fill  an  empty 
stomach  once  in  six  hours.  He  recog- 
nizes the  advantages  of  good  locations, 
and  may  often  be  found  at  any  hour 
of  the  night  under  the  electric-lights  in 
the  streets  devouring  insects  that  fall 
to  the  groTind.  As  soon  as  the  lig'ht  is 
turned  off  he  seeks  'his  shelter.  His  prin- 
cipal food  is  insects,  he,  of  course,  making 
no  distinction  as  to  their  habits,  'whether 
beneficial  or  injurious.  But  in  this  con- 
nection it  is  worthy  of  note  that  examina- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  toads'  stomachs 
shows  that  only  eleven  per  cent  of  the 
creatures  he  eats  would  be  beneficial  or 
indirectly  helpful  to  man,  while  eighty  per 
cent  are  directly  injurious  or  obnoxious. 

With  the  knowledege  of  the  a'bove  facts 
a  larger  nu'miber  of  men  may  feel  justified 
in  carrying  toads  home  in  their  pockets 
and  providing  little  shelters  for  them. 
These  shelters  need  not  be  more  than  small 
holes  covered  with  pieces  of  board  or  stone. 
If  the  food  be  in  sufficient  S'upply  the 
toads  will  probably  stay  in  the  new 
quarters.  In  greenhouses  toads  have  been 
found  eminently  useful  in  destroying  sow- 
bugs,  snails  and  other  pests. 

If  the  housewife  could  overcome  her 
repugnance  toward  these  creatures  she 
might,  like  the  French  'matrons,  dispense 
with  fly-paper  and  poisons  and  yet  have 
her  house  free  from  flies.  A  wooden  box 
partly  filled  with  earth,  and  in  w'hich  is 
placed  'a  piece  of  bread  soaked  with 
molasses  or  other  food  of  which  flies  are 
fond,  will  be  all  that  is  necessary.  The 
toad  will  eat  the  flies  fast  enough  to  jus- 
tify the  outlay  for  syrup.  If  roaches  are 
troublesome  the  toad,  if  let  loose  on  the 
floor  at  night,  will  soon  rid  the  'house  of 
them.  When  kept  in  the  house,  however, 
the  toad  must  have  water.  This  may  be 
supplied  by  •sinking  a  dish  in  one  comer  of 
the  box  and  keeping  it  supplied  with  water 
for  the  toad  to  'hop  into.     M.  G.  Kains. 


PURE  WATER  JUST  NOW. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the 
fact  that  the  superiority  of  Jersey  butter 
dei>ends  on  its  qualit.v,  and  that  this  qual- 
ity cannot  be  preserved  if  cows  are  fed  or 
allowed  to  eat  impure  food  or  drink  impure 
water.  Pure  w'ater  is  of  more  importance 
than  pure  food;  tha;t  is,  ■n'ater  fres'h  and 
free  from  foul  odors  as  well  as  from 
disease  germs.  This  fact  is  manifest  on 
rememibrauce  that  water  makes  up  such  a 
large  proportion  of  all  milk  and  passes  so 
rapidly  from  the  stomach  into  the  circula- 
tory system.  The  qualit.v  of  milk  that  a 
cow  gives  is  directly  governed  by  the  qual- 
ity of  water  she  drinks.  In  view  of  this 
fact,  Jei-sey  cattle  owners  cannot  be  too 
careful  in  providing  a  plentiful  supply  of 
fresh,  clean,  pure  water  for  their  c-attle — 
cows  and  cal'^es  as  well.  No  artificial  de- 
vice is  so  good  as  a  natural  spring  branch 
running  over  a  gravel  and  sand  bottom. — 
Jersey  Bulletin. 
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NOTES  FROM  GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

THE  Newest  Celery  CrLTUKE.— In 
a  pigeon-hole  on  my  desk  is  the 
MS.  of  an  as  yet  unfinished  book 
which  I  'had  intended  to  publish 
under  the  title  "The  Newest  Celery  Cul- 
ture." A  few  weeks  ago,  however,  I  found 
that  some  one  had  gotten  the  start  of  me, 
as  an  article  under  that  heading  appeared 
dn  one  of  our  leading  agricultural  papers. 
Of  course,  the  title  will  be  changed,  but 
strange  to  say  the  writer  gave  in  sub- 
stance the  same  method  which  I  have 
selected  as  "newest"  and  safest  for  me. 
It  is  a  kind  Of  intermediate  plan  be- 
tween the  older  celery  culture  and  that 
newer  way  of  close  planting,  which  was  in- 
troduced as  "the  new"  celery  culture. 
This  "newest"  is  best  adapted  to  the  self- 
blanching  varieties,  for  the  summer  and 
fall  crops.  To  tell  it  in  a  few  words, 
have  two  rows,  say  six  inches  apart,  set- 
ting the  plants  five  or  six  inches  apart  in 
the  rows;  then  leave  a  space  of  about 
twenty  inches,  and  plant  another  two  rows, 
etc.  Lines  of  boards  are  set  up  on  the 
outside  of  each  two  rows,  and  the  vacant 
spaces  between  the  boards  are  filled  with 
coarse  manure,  upon  which  in  irrigating 
the  water  is  poured  rather  copiously  dur- 
ing hot  and  dry  weather.  This  method 
has  given  me  excellent  results,  and  I  an- 
ticipate such  results  again  this  year. 

*  *  * 

The  New  Wat  of  Raisittg  Plaxts.— 
One  of  the  best  things  about  this  newest 
plan  is  the  new  way  of  raising  the  plants. 
To  get  good  celery-plants  early  in  the  sea- 
son 'has  always  been  a  task  requiring  skill 
and  painstaking.  For  the  early  (summer) 
crop  I  had  to  prick  out  seedlings  from 
the  flats,  say  in  March  or  April,  and  pro- 
vide much  space  in  cold-frames,  and  even 
then  did  not  always  get  what  I  call  really 
good  plants;  namely,  plants  with  much  root 
(tap-root  preferred)  and  comparatively  lit- 
tle top.  For  the  main  or  winter  crop  I 
have  haTijitually  sown  seed  in  a  well-pre- 
pared bed  outdoors  as  early  as  the  ground 
could  be  got  in  good  working  order;  some- 
tinjes  I  got  good  plants  by  July;  sometimes 
1  got  none — the  seed  failing  to  come  up  in 
very  dry  weather,  or  being  kept  back  by 
a  crust  forming  over  it  after  heavy  rains. 
For  both  early  and  late  plants  I  now  sow 
the  seed  in  flats  the  last  of  February  or 
first  of  March  for  the  earliest,  and  first  of 
April  for  the  winter  crop,  sowing  seed  very 
thinly  in  shallow  drills,  the  latter  being 
not  much  over  one  half  of  an  inch  apart, 
and  set  the  flats  in  the  greenhouse  or  in  a 
'hotbed  in  any  suitable  place  (for  awhile 
even  under  the  greenhouse  benches). 
When  the  plants  are  nicely  up,  and  the 
ground  outdoors  is  in  good  working  order, 
the  plants  ma:^  'be  set  outdoors  without 
delay.  In  the  first  place  I  want  a  piece 
of  very  mellow  and  very  rich  ground.  I 
always  have  a  good  dressing  of  hen 
manure  well  worked  in  with  the  soil.  Be 
sure  that  the  mixture  is  well  done.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  manure  from  which  I  can 
secure  prompter  and  more  satisfactory  ef- 
fects in  pushing  rapid  growth  of  vegetable 
plants  (and  of  spinach,  onions  and  beets, 
too)  than  well-fined  and  well-distributed 
hen  and  pigeon  manure.  Old,  well-com- 
posted ra'bbit  and  sheep  manure  comes 
next.  A  good  plan  to  get  a  nice  manure  for 
the  purposes  of  celery-plant  growing  is  to 
haul  nice  loamy  soil  or  dried  swamp-muck 
to  the  hen  and  rabbit  houses;  cover  the 
floor  from  six  inches  toafootin  depth,  leav- 
ing it  there  for  the  rabbits  to  dig  and  the 
hens  to  scratch  in  (and  to  absort  the  liquid 
and  solid  wastes)  for  a  year,  more  or  less. 
Then  shovel  it  out,  mix  with  that  from  the 
rabbit-pens  and  hen-house  thoroughly,  and 
you  are  ready  to  appl.v  it  in  almost  any 
quantity  and  to  any  garden  crop,  with  as- 
toni:$hing  results. 

*  *  * 

When  the  ground  is  ready,  take  a  flat 
witli  plants  out  to  the  patch;  use  a  little 
flat  Inot  rounded)  trowel  for  oi)euing  a  lit- 
tle furrow;  then  cut  out  a  row  of  plants 
from  the  flat,  soil  and  all,  and  set  them 
into  this  furrow.  If  the  plants  are  too 
thick  in  the  row,  spread  them  apart  as  you 
set  rhem,  and  be  sure  to  press  them  well 
and  firmly  into  the  moist  soil.  If  it  i.s  rath- 
er dry  and  the  sunshine  hot  I  lay  a  few 
sticks  of  wood  across  the  row  at  intervals 
of  six  or  eigiht  feet,  and  upon  them  lay  a 
line  of  boards  so  as  to  be  directly  over 
the  row  of  plants.  Thesi?  boards  may  be 
left  on  for  a  few  days  and  then  again  re- 
moved.    The  row  covered  by  a  single 


ordinary  board  contains  hundeeds  of 
plants.  In  dry  and  hot  weather  the  row 
may  be  mulched  with  cut  straw  or  fine 
manure  when  tiie  board  is  off,  or  without 
it  the  soil  is  to  be  stirred  frequently  about 
the  row.  By  June  1st  you  can  have  plants 
in  phis  way  for  the  early  crop,  and  by 
July  1st  for  the  winter  crop,  that  are  far 
ahead  of  the  best  cold-frame  outdoor 
plants  as  usually  grown.  So  far  as  the 
production  of  good  celery-plants  is  con- 
cerned I  can  now  more  truly  than  ever 
say:  "Eureka — I  got  it!" 


A  New  Rejiedt  for  Wibeworsts.— 
Powdered  mustard  is  being  recommended 
for  driving  away  or  killing  wireworms.  A 
contributor  to  the  '"Gardener's  Chronicle," 
London,  England,  tells  that  he  effectively 
disposes  of  the  wireworms  that  infest  his 
soil  "by  strewing  a  little  powdered  mustard 
along  the  rows  after  sowing  seed  and  be- 
fore covering  them. 

*  «  « 

A  Living  feom  Two  Acres. — One  of 
our  contemporaries  asked  a  number  of 
"shining  iights"  in  horticulture,  among 
others  my  friend  Prof.  Bailey,  of  Cornell, 
whether  it  be  possible  and  practical  to  get 
a  living  for  a  small  family  ofE  two  acres 
of  ground.  Prof.  Bailey  thinks  that  .under 
favorable  conditions  and  good  manage- 
meBt  it  is.  I  would  like  to  see  Prof  Bailey, 
with  all  his  abnormally  large  allowance  of 
intelligence,  make  the  trial,  to  do  for  a  year 
without  his  good  income  from  other 
sources  and  live  wholly  on  the  proceeds 
of  the  best  two  acres  of  land  (not  occupied 
with  costly  glass  structures)  devoted  to  the 
production  of  vegetables,  etc.,  even  if  man- 
aged with  Prof.  Bailey's  superior  skill  and 
experience.  There  are  people  who  make  a 
living  off  two  acres  of  ground  planted  in 
vegetables.  But  these  people  know  noth- 
ing of  our  luxurious  style  of  living.  They 
have  a  good  near  market  and  they  know 
enough  to  keep  every  foot  of  ground  occu- 
pied with  some  money  crop  the  entire  sea- 
sou.  One  person  might  succeefe  in  such 
an  undertaking;  fifty  would  fail.  I,  for 
myself,  would  not  care  to  attempt  the  task 
of  supporting  even  a  small  family  on  the 
income  derived  from  working  two  acres  of 
land,  except  the  space  be  largely  under 
glass  or  I  had  an  unlimited  demand  for 
cabbage,  celery  and  other  vegetable-plants 
at  retail  rates. 

*  *  * 

Tomatoes  for  Export.— Undoubtedly 
there  is  a  good  chance  of  profit  in  growing 
tomatoes  for  the  English  market.  My 
Canadian  friend  tells  me  that  he  received 
one  dollar  net  for  his  tomatoes.  That  is  a 
pretty  good  price.  What  is  wanted  is  a 
firm  tomato  of  only  a  medium  size  and  good 
shape.  Perhaps  the  Mills  will  fill  the  bill. 
To  keep  for  a  long  time  they  must  be 
picked  while  yet  somewhat  green,  and  then 
wrapped  in  tissue  or  parchment  paper  and 
crated  for  shipment.  A  number  of  "extra 
early"  sorts  have  been  sent  out  this  year. 
I  now  have  Brill's  Extra  Early,  Fordhook 
Fancy,  Freedom,  besides  Early  Advance, 
Ruby,  Leader,  Atlantic  Prize — then  Ideal, 
Mills,  etc.  When  I  find  among  them  one 
that  is  satisfactory  in  every  respect  I  wUl 
be  quick  enough  to  tell  of  it. 

*  *  * 

Needed  Tools. — For  some  purposes  our 
common  garden  hoes  or  rakes  are  too  slow. 
Often  we  have  to  rake  our  fields  over  when 
fitting  them  for  setting  onion-plants  or  for 
sowing  small  seed.  Our  common  steel 
rakes  are  only  a  foot  wide,  and  it  takes  a 
good  deal  of  time  to  go  over  a  patch.  I 
hope  some  of  our  manufacturers  of  garden 
tools  will  before  long  give  us  a  rake  not  . 
less  than  two  feet  wide.  It  will  save  us 
more  than  half  tl}e  time  consumed  in  ' 
raking.  And  thus  it  is  also  with  the  hoe.  ! 
For  drawing  soil  up  to  the  rows  of  celery, 
in  hilling,  the  hoe  might  just  as  well  be 
eighteen  inches  wide.  Sometimes  I  have 
remedied  the  deficiency  in  length  by  rivet- 
ing a  piece  of  an  old  cross-cut  saw, eighteen 
inches  long,  on  an  old  hoe,  and  thus  been 
enabled  to  do  quick, work;  but  why  don't 
manufacturers  give  us  such  tools. 

T.  Greixer. 


^ORCHARD  AND  SMALL  FRUITS«#t 

CONDUCTED  BY  SAMUEL  B.  GKEEX, 


CORE-ROT. 

If  theigrower  of  apples  and  pears  intends 
supplying  the  home  market  or  a  distant 
one,  ift  is  important  that  he  select  Chris- 
tian varieties — true  at  heart.  The  pleas- 
ure in  eating  a  fully  ripe  Clapp  pear  is 
only  a  short  step  from  the  disappointment 
at  biiting  into  one  that  is  rotten  from  the 
center  almost  to  the  surface.  Two  vari- 
eties of  ^ars  that  have  come  to  the  market 
within  the  last  few  years  are  BessemiaiLka 
and  Sapienganka,  both  Russians.  These 
have  been  found  hardy  even  where  the 
temperature  falls  to  twenty-five  degrees 
below  zero.  The  fruit  is  of  fair  quality, 
but  it  must  be  picked  while  still  green  or  it 
will  rot  at  the  core.  It  may  be  ripened  in 
the  fruit-room  without  other  care  than 
occasional  examination  and  removal  of  rii5e 
specimens. 

Some  varieties  of  apples  also  have  this 
defect.  The  Gideon  is  one  of  these.  The 
roitting  sometimes  occurs  while  the  fruit 
is  on  the  tree.  The  "water-core"  of  the 
apple  turns  brown  and  loses  its  surplus 
water  by  evaporation,  thus  becoming 
smaller.  It  separates  with  the  carpels 
from  ithe  outer  pulp  and  remains  appar- 
ently suspended  by  its  axis.  The  fruit  may 
retain  its  form  and  apparently  be  all  right, 
but  the  flavor  will  have  gone.  To  prevent 
this  the  fruit  should  be  harvested  and  be 
stored  in  a  cool  place  as  soon  as  the  pips 
begin  to  turn  brown.  ,The  ordinary  cellar 
will  not  do  for  this  variety,  because  it  will 
not  keep  into  the  winter  under  the  con- 
ditions that  prevail  in  such  places. 
■  The  same  defect  has  been  observed  in 
that  splendid  apple,  the  Jonathan.  Two 
trees  of  thus  variety  were  situated  about 
one  hundred  yards  apart,  one  being  on  the 
level,  the  other  about  fifty  feet  below  upon 
the  hillside.  In  some  seasons  both  trees 
would  be  affected;  in  others, neither,  and  at 
other  times  tihe  one  ,  on  the  hillside  and 
still  again  the  one  in  the  garden  above. 
I  would  not  destroy  the  trees  because 
the  Jonathan  is  my  best  dessert  Christ- 
mas apple  and  because  the  trouble  was 
only  occasional.  It  came  about  once  in 
three  years.  M.  G  Kals:s. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 
Peach-enrl.— W.  B.  O.,  Hwedesburg,  Iowa, 
and  S.  K.,  Tliomasboro.  111.  The  leaves  in- 
closed were  infected  with  what  is  knovrn  as 
"peach-leaf  curl."  It  is  caused  by  a  fungus 
which  works  in  the  tissues  of  the  leaf,  causing 
it  to  assume  its  peculiar  bloated  appearance. 
It  is  probable  that  the  fungus  winters  over 
in  the  wood  on  infected  branches.  A  similar 
fungus  produces  what  are  known  as  "plum- 
poekets,"  and  cause  plums  to  swell  up  in 


Market  Names. — Life  is  too  short  for 
the  busy  marketman  to  always  call  things 
by  their  proper  names,  especially  when 
those  names  arc  long  ones.  Asparagus  is 
always  dubbed  grass.  Cucumbers  do  not 
lo.se  any  of  their  crispness  by  being  called 
cukes.  Pineapples — why  apples? — are  des- 
ignated as  pines,  etc.  Brevity  is  money  in 
one's  pocket,  oftentime?.— Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


much  the  same  way  as  the  peach-loaf  vari- 
eties. There  is  no  sure  remedy.  The  best 
treatment  consists  in  spraying  the  trees  be- 
fore the  buds  swell  with  thick  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture made  of  five  pounds  of  lime,  five  pounds 
of  sulphate  of  copper  and  tweuty-flve  gallons 
of  water,  and  in  pruning  back  the  branches 
that  are  diseased.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  remove 
and  bury  or  burn  the  diseased  branches  of 
foliage  as  soon  as  the  disease  appears,  but 
this  Is  impracticable  in  orchards  of  large 
trees. 

Wintering:  Jfonthly  Rohcs— Peaeh^nrl. 

— T.  D.  T.,  Keene,  Ohio,  ilonthly  roses  can 
generally  be  safely  wintered  in  your  section 
by  laying  the  canes  on  the  ground  on  the 
approach  of  hard  freezing  weather  and  cover- 
ing with  about  three  inches  of  earth  and  then 
six  inches  of  mulch,  and  cover  the  whole 

with  a  box  or  boards  to  keep  out  water.  

I  think  your  peach-trees  are  injured  b.v  leaf- 
curl,  but  cannot  tell  until  I  have  a  specimen. 
See  reply  to  W.  B.  O.,  In  this  is.sue  of 
Fabm  and  Fireside. 

JapancHse  Persimmoitti  FallfuK— Pear- 
bligbt.— K.  W..  Hou-ston,  Tex.  Mo.st  of  the 
Japaaesc  pmlmmous  bear  young  and  Ueavllyi 


and  I  cannot  understand  your  case.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  it  is  making  such  a 
strong  growth  of  wood  that  the  fruit  is 
starved,  although  this  is  very  unlikeiy.  Per- 
haps you  have  some  variety  that  has  a  weak- 
ness of  this  sort.    I  think  I  should  try  some 

other  kind  and  see  what  success  I  had.  

I  think  the  leaves  of  your  peai'-trees  are 
injured  by  blight.  The  only  proper  treatment 
is  to  cut  off  at  once  the  blighted  twig  or 
branch  two  or  three  inches  below  the  lowest 
point  where  injury  can  be  seen. 

Peaeb-cnrl— Paris  Crreeu  on  PeaeEiw 
trees.— Mrs.  G.  A.  J.,  Steuben,  Ohio,  writes; 
"Please  tell  me  what  to  do  for  my  peach-, 
trees.  The  leaves  are  nearly  all  thick,  white, 
curly  and  blistered,  as  you  may  see  by  in- 
closed leaves.  I  sprayed  them  last  year 
with  Paris  green,  and  the  leaves  came  off ' 
and  others^  grew  on.  I  fear  that  would  kiU 
the  peaehes." 

Reply:— The  trouble  with  your  peach-leaves 
is  due  to  the  peach-leaf  curl.  See  reply  ta-, 
W.  B.  O.,  and  S.  K.,  in  this  Issue.  Refeu-- 
ring  to  your  using  Paris  green  on  peach-trees  . 
and  killing  the  leaves,  all  the  stone-fruits 
are  liable  to  injury  by  Paris  green,  and  it  is 
a  very  unsafe  material  to  use  on  them.  If 
you  wish  to  use  it  for  curculio  or  some  of  the 
foliage-eating  insects  on  peach,  plum  or  cher- 
r.v,  you  should  use  as  much  lime  as  Paris, 
green,  which  will  neutralize  the  free  acid 
and  render  the  poison  less  injurious.  ParU 
green  is  an  insecticide,  but  will  poison  only 
insects  that  bite,  such  as  caterpillars,  cut- 
worms and  others;  it  will  not  injure  leaf-lice 
or  chinch-bugs,  for  they  suck  the  juices  of  the 
plants.  The  latter  must  be  killed  by  some 
material  that  stops  their  breathing  organs,  or 
is  caustic  in  nature,  such  as  whale-oil  soap, 
kerosene  emulsiou.  tobacco-water,  tobacco- 
smoke,  etc.  For  fungous  diseases,  such  as 
peach-rot.  leaf-curl  and  grape-vine  mildew, 
you  should  use  fungicides,  such  as  Bordeaux 
mixture;  but  this  will  not  cure  diseases,  but 
is  used  to  prevfent  its  entering  the  plant  or 
to  render  harmless  the  spores  that  might  be 
thrown  off  by  plants. 

Wood-asbes  —  Wasbiag'  trees  —  I,lme — 
Tobacco-stems  as  a  Fertiliser- Appl« 
Varieties,  etc.— R.  A.  \V.,  Finlow,  W.  Va.,  . 
writes:  "What  is  a  fair  price  for  oak-wood 
ashes?  Are  they  a  valuable  fertilizer  for  an 
orchard?  If  so,  kindly  advise  how  to  apply, 
and  how  much  to  a  tree  two  years  old." 
^VI11  unleached  ashes  dissolve  ground  raw 

bone?  Would  you  advise  whitewashing  a 

young  orchard?  ^^Vill  a  thick  paste  made  of 

lime  injure  the  roots  of  fruit-trees?  It  is 
said  such  paste  will  keep  insects  from  boring 
at  'roots  or  near  the  roots  of  trees.  Is  lime 
a  valuable  fertilizer,  and  how  much  to  a 
.voung  tree?  Will  the  sl.iked  lime  Injure  the 
bark  if  i^  is  thrown  against  it  and  left  so?^ — . 
Are  tobacco-stems  (after  they  have  been, 
ground  finely)  a  valuable  fertilizer  for  fruity 

trees?  What  varieties  of  apples  are  most' 

profitable?  I  mean,  if  you  W  ere  setting  Out  a 
large  orchard,  what  varieties  would  you 
plant?/  And  what  aged  trees  from  the  nursery 
would  you  prefer?" 

Reply; — ITuleached  oak-wood  ashes  ought 
to  be  worth,  in  locations  where  fruit  brings 
it  fair  price,  about  ten  to  twenty  cents  a 
bushel.  The  ashes  from  hard  wood  is  rich 
in  potash  and  consequentl.v  a  good  fertilizer 
where  the  land  needs  this  material.  It  should' 
be  applied  broadcast  at  the  rate  of  about 
thirty  bushels  an  aci'e.  .\round  small  trees 
I  would  apply  two  quarts  to  each.  If 
unleached  hard-wood  ashes  is  mixed  with 
ground  bone  and  kept  moist  it  has  a  tendency 
to  break  it  down  and  render  the  plant-food  it 
contains  more  easily  available  to  the  roots 
of  plants.  It  is  a  good  way  to  treat  it.  If, 
after  being  mixed  for  some  time  with  ashes, 
the  ground  bone  is  mixed  in  heating  manure, 

it  is  even  more  improved.  1  think  it  a. 

good  plan  to  whitewash  young  orchards,  but 
would  put  in  It  some  P.aris  green.  Soft  soap 
is  also  a  good  wash.  The  advantage  coming 
from  using  these  materials  is  that  while  they 
do  not  secure  entire  iitmuuity  from  any 
single  Insect-pest,  yet  they  are  repellent  and 
have  a  tendency  to  keep  insects  away. — —No. 
but  I  think  occasional  applications  of  soft 
soap  and  lime  made  the  consistency  of  paint 
is  better  to  keep  out  borers.  Lime  can  sel- 
dom be  used  to  advantage  as  a  fertilizer,  as^  It 
Is  seldom  needed  in  the  soil,  but  where  liirge^ 
amounts  of  stable  manure  are  used.  It  can  be 
occasionally  used  to  advantage.  I  do  nut 
think  slaked  lime  at  all  liable  to  seriously 

injure  the  bark  of  trees.  Tobacco-stems, 

either  whole  or  ground,  is  one  of  the  best 
of  fertilizers  for  fruit-trees,  being  very  rich 

in  potash  nitrogen.  For  marketing,  better 

plant  standard  sorts,  such  as  Willow,  Rome 
Beauty,  Ben  Dnvis  and  Baldwin.  Would 
prefer  young,  thrifty  trees  one  or  two  years- 
old. 


Vigorous  Women 


They  Are  an  Important  Part  of 
This  Great  Nation. 

And  thousands  of  them  owe  their  health  to 
America's  Greatest  Medicine,  Hood's  8arsa- 
parllla.  So  other  preparation  has  such  a 
record  of  mar\'elous  cures.  By  its  peculiar 
purifying  and  invigorating  effects  Hood's  Sap- 
sapari  11a  gives  strength  and  endurance  to  weak 
and  tired  women.  11  cures  nervousness,  cr&- 
ates  a  good  appetite,  and  gives  sweel,  refresh- 
ing sleep.  It  eradicates  all  humors  from  the 
blood  and  gives  n  clear,  fresh,  healthy  com- 
plexion.  Get  onl.»  Hood's  because 

Hood's  Sarsaparitla 

Is  America's  (Jrealpst  Medicine.  SI;  six  forSS. 
HOOD'S  PILLS  cure  sick  headache.  25c. 
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NOTES  FOR  COUNTRY  HSME. 

REES  AXD  Plants  for  Bees.— 
While  'bees  are  of  value  iu  all 
directions  for  fruit-grovrei-s,  and 
are  indeed  almost  invaluable 
for  the  purpose  of  cross-pollenizing  some 
varieties,  it  is  well  to  consider  that  to 
enable  them  to  make  the  largest  amount  of 
honey  we  must  jjlant  more  freely  of  spe- 
'  cific  plants  and  trees.  It  would  be  well 
if  half  our  maples  were  displaced  with 
bass  woods.  It  is  possible  to  'have  a  grove 
of  these  trees  on  every  large  farm.  The 
.  tree  is  clean,  healthy  and  a  rapid  grower. 
The  mountain-ash  -is  another  tree  much 
Mked  by  the  bees  and  a  very  profuse 
bloomer.  The  tree  is  small  and  makes  an 
admirable  yard  or  lawn  tree.  Its  beauty 
in  blossom  and  fruit  makes  it  especially 
desiraWe  for  very  small  lawns.  The  com- 
mon locust  is  another  good  bee-tree.  A 
large  amount  of  honey  seems  to  be  made 
from  raspberries,  also,  and  among  the  gar- 
den flowers  I  would  specify  the  mignonette 
as  useful. 

*  *  * 

FAKJt  Flowers.— A  good  list  of  farm 
flowers  would  take  in,  beside  the  bardy 
roses,  the  gladiolus,  dahlias,  nasturtiums, 
sweet-peas,  perennial  larkspurs,  the  ean- 
didum  and  lancifolium  lilies,  also  the  fi«ld- 
V  lilies  and  the  day-lilies.   Among  these  the 
gladiolus  should  'be  grown  very  largely, 
because  of  their  superb  spikes  of  flowers 
and  the  small  space  taken  up  by  eacb 
plant.   The  da'hlia  is  particularly  desirable 
near  kitchen  doors,  where  the  warm  suds 
on   washing-days   can   be   poured  about 
them.   After  all,  I  know  of  nothing  quite 
equal  to  the  candidum  and  Japan  lilies  to 
take  care  of  themselves  and  give  superb 
bloom,  provided  you  keep  common  manure 
'  away  from  them.   To  this  list  add  a  few 
^  of  the  newer  carinas.   Grow  these  around 
'the  outer  edge  of  your  dahlia-beds,  and  let 
.  them  'have  plenty  of  water — slops  from  the 
sink. 

*  *  * 

Crow-blackbied. — The  crow-blackbird 
has  been  apparently  on  the  increase  of 
late,,  and  is  adding  'his  power  to  that  of  our 
bird-wearing  women,  to  destroy  our  most 
valuable  bird  friends.  Last  spring  there 
was  general  complaint  of  their  invading 
•our  lawns  to  tear  up  birds'  nests.  I  have 
seen  them  sitting  on  the  edges  of  robins' 
;  nests  picking  out  the  dainty  morsels  for 
their  own  breakfasts  or  carrying  them  off 
to  feed  their  young.  The  crow  is  certainly 
a  good  scavenger,  and  much  can  be  said 
in  his  favor;  but  the  numbers  must  be  re- 
duced if  they  are  not  able  to  feed  them- 
selves without  destroying  the  song-birds. 
The  best  protection  from  the  crow  in  otir 
corn-fields  is  to  set  up  poles  with  ears  of 
corn  tied  on  them.  This  makes  them  sus-' 
picious  and  they  will  not  come  near  the 
field.  It  is  a  curious  remedy,  but  a  good 
one. 

*  *  * 

PoLLE:NIZATIO^^ — This  is  a  subject  \s-hieh 
farmers  generally  have  little  knowledge 
of;  yet  it  is  impossible  to  grow  fruit  suc- 
cessfully without  understanding  that  many 
varieties  are  unable  to  pollenize  them- 
selves. For  instance,  the  Brig'hton  grape, 
which  is  one  of  the  best  in  existence,  will 
bear  no  fruit  at  all  unless  grown  in  close 
relation  to  other  varieties.  The  itollen  from 
these  is  carried  hy  insects,  or  possably  by 
the  wind,  to  the  Brighton,  and  makes  its 
flowers  fertile.  It  then  becomes  an  enor- 
mous fruit-producer.  Very  few  of  the  pears 
but  need  some  help  in  this  direction;  among 
others  the  Aujou  is  particularly  unable  to 
take  care  of  its  own  poUenizatiou.  Keep- 
ing bees  in  the  orchard  is  sure  to  be  of  use 
in  this  direction. 

*  *  » 

Tkixnixg     FEriT.— Every     one  who 
wishes  for  first-rate  marketable  fruit  must 
'adopt  the  plan  of  thinning  where  the  trees 
are  overbearing.   It  is  necessary  not  only 
to  take  defective  fruit,  but  a  portion  of  ,the 
perfectly  formed.   This  is  nature's  plan, 
,  for  she  gives  always  lesser  quantity  for 
^  increased  quality.     The  trouble  of  this 
item  of  work  is  so  great  that  it  is  mostly 
overlooked.    The  result  is  a  very  much 
increased  proportion  of  second-grade  apples 
and  pears. 

*  *  * 

Wild  Fruits.- The  use  of  wild  fruits 
has  gone  out  largely  of  late,  not  always  to 
the  advantage  of  our  culinary  department. 
There  is  no  jelly  to  surpass  that  made  of 
wild  gooseberries.   The  elderberry  is  also 


a  very  useful  fruit,  as  those  who  have 
tasted  an  elderberry  tart  very  well  know. 
The  barberry  is  an  excellent  fruit  for  mix- 
ing with  those  which  are  less  tart.  There 
is  one  fruit  on  the  shrubbery  lawn  which 
is  almost  never  used,  and  yet  is  most  delic- 
ious for  sauces  and  jellies;  I  refer  to  the 
fruit  of  the  Japan  quince.  This  shrub 
often  bears  a  heavy  crop  of  quinces  a'bout 
two  inches  m  dian^ter.   Try  it. 


Asparagus. — The  preparation  of  an 
asparagus-bed  is.  a  very  simple  affair, 
needing  very  little  of  the  extraordinary 
care  taken  by  the  direction  of  some  of  our 
culturists.  Simply  get  a  good  gai-den-bed 
of  rich,  deep  soil;  thoroughly  free  it  of 
all  weeds  and  weed-seeds.  Place  iu  it  no 
raw  manure.  You  can  bury  in  it  old  bones 
and  shoes,  if  you  like,  but  they  are  not  a 
necessary  part  of  the  preparation.  Set 
the  plants,  \\-'hich  s'hould  be  two  years  old, 
in  trenches  about  six  inches  deep  and  four 
feet  apart;  spread  tfhe  roots  out  well,  fill  dn 
with  good  soil,  and  tread  it  thoroughly 
down.  The  old-fashioned  way  was  to  bum 
over  the  asparagus-bed  once  a  year.  A 
dressing  of  ashes  certainly  does  it  good. 
Cover  the  bed  in  the  fall  with  a  coating  of 
old  manure,  and  rake  this  in  the  spring. 

E.  P.  Powell. 


THE  RED  SPIDER. 

The  mite  popularly  known  as  the  red 
spider  seems  to  have  been  imported  from 
Europe,  where  it  has  long  been  recognized 
as  a  serious  pest,  not  only  of  green'house- 
plants,  but  also  of  plants  growing  out  of 
doors.  In  the  open  it  has  been  found  most 
destructive  in  nurseries,  where  it  has  often 
ruined  larch  and  cedar,  as  well  as  other 
ornamentals  and  all  kinds  of  fruit  stock. 
It  is  thus  seen  to  be  a  very  general  feeder 
and  hence  very  difficult  to  exterminate 
when  once  it  'has  gained  a  foothold.  It 
may  often  be  well  established  before  its 
presence  is  even  suspected,  the  grower  be- 
lieving that  the  blighting  and  disfiguring 
of  the  foliage  caused  by  its  attacks  is  due 
to  some  other  cause,  such  as  fungi.  But 
although  the  work  of  this  creature  is  well 
known  among  florists  and  to  a  less  extent 
among  nurserymen  and  orchardists,  it  is 
pi-obable  that  few  men  troubled  by  the  red 
spider  know  anything  of  its  life  and  habits. 

The  name,  "red  spider,"  is  incorrectly 
applied  to  this  mite,  since  it  is  neither  a 
spider  nor  is  it  always  red.  The  term 
spider  has  probably  been  applied  because 
of  the  web  that  it  weaves.  This  web  is 
made  iu  the  same  way  that  the  web  of  the 
true  spiders,  to  which  the  mites  are  closel.v 
related,  is  made.  A  fluid  secreted  in  the 
creature's  body  is  forced  through  minute 
tubes,  and  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
air  it  hardens  into  a  silky  thread  so  fine 
that  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  strong  lens 
to  see  it.  When  a  number  of  threads  are 
together,  however,  as  in  the  web,  they 
often  give  the  under  side  of  leaves,  where 
they  usually  appear  in  greatest  abundance, 
a  glistening  appearance.  These  mites  hide 
under  their  webs  and  suck  the  juices  of 
the  plant,  preferring  situations  along  the 
midrib  for  this  purpose  probably  on  ac- 
count of  the  greater  supply  of  sap  there. 
Upon  very  badly  infested  leaves,  however, 
they  may  be  found  not  only  upon  all  parts 
of  the  lower  side  of  the  leaf,  but  upon  the 
upper.  This  mite  differs  from  most  of  its 
relatives  in  having  the  organs  for  making 
these  webs. 

The  eggs  (which  are  colorless,  or  lig-ht 
yellow,  when  freshly  laid,  spherical  and 
large,  considering  the  size  of  the  mite,  which 
is  smaller  than  the  head  of  a  small  pin), 
are  laid  at  irregular  intervals  for  several 
days,  depending  upon  the  weather.  The 
period  of  laying  often  lasts  until  after  the 
first-laid  eggs  have  hatched  and  the  young 
mites  have  shed  their  skins  once  or  twice 
or  have  even  become  mature.  Under  fa- 
vorable conditions  the  eggs  will  hatch  in 
seven  days,  though  frequently  ten,  twelve 
and  even  sixteen  days  are  required  when 
the  weather  is  cold  and  damp. 

The  larva  has  at  first  six  legs,  and  is  of 
a  reddish  or  yellowish  color,  which  in  about 
two  days  becomes  darker.  The  creature 
then  remains  quiet  two  days,  sheds  its 
coat  OT  skin,  and  gets  two  more  legs.  A 
second  and  a  third  molt  follow  at  intervals 
of  about  two  days  each.  The  sexual  char- 
acters may  be  recognized  after  the  second 
molt,  when  a  male  may  often  be  seen  wait- 
ing for  his  prospective  mate  to  shed  her 
skin.  He  may  even  assist  her  in  this  in- 
teresting operation.  After  pairing,  which 
occurs  'immediately  after  the  last  molt  or 
shedding  of  the  skin,  the  female  waits 


from  forty-eight  hours  to  a  week,  according 
to  the  weather,  before  she  commences 
laying.  Hence,  if  all  conditions  are  favor^ 
able,  only  two  weeks  may  elapse  from  the 
time  an  egg  is  laid  until  the  female  hatched 
from  it  has  matured  and  is  laying.  Gen- 
erally, however,  a  longer  time  is  required. 
A  fem'ale  may  lay  as  many  as  eight  or  ten 
eggs  'in  a  day,  though  five  is  the  usual 
number,  and  often  one  or  two  or  even  none 
at  all  may  be  laid.  As  she  continues  to  lay 
for  three  or  four  weeks,  one  female  may 
easily  increase  the  red  spider  census  by 
one  hundred  and  fifty. 

Should  a  female  fail  to  be  impregnated, 
she  will  lay  eggs  that  will  hatch  into 
mates,  with  one  of  which,  at  bis  maturity, 
a  union  will  be  made,  after  which  females 
as  well  as  males  will  be  produced.  This 
case  is  somewhat  akin  to  that  of  the  queen 
bee,  w4iieh,  unless  fertilized  before  a  cer- 
tain time,  lays  eggs  that  always  hatch  in- 
to drones.  One  impregnation  proibably 
lasts  the  female  red  spider  for  life,  anoth- 
er thing  peculiar  to  the  queen  bee. 

It  is  very  generally  believed  among  flor- 
ists that  dry  and  warm  atmosphere  favor 
the  increase  and  spread  of  the  red  spider, 
and  that  damp  and  cold  air  retards  their 
reproduction.  Hence  it  is  that  florists  try  to 
keep  the  air  in  their  greenhouses  saturated 
with  moisture  when  combating  this  pest. 
But,  as  the  result  of  many  experiments 
under  similar  conditions  to  those  main- 
tained by  the  florists,  it  has  been  found 
that  moist  air,  even  to  the  point  of 
saturation,  is  not  fatal  to  the  red  spider; 
and  further,  that  these  mites  may  be  im- 
mersed in  water  for  even  forty-eight  hours 
and  yet  recover  and  breed.  It  seems, 
therefore,  unlikely  that  the  water-vapor 
method  can  be  as  effective  as  is  believed. 
Still,  these  mites  may  not  breed  as  rapidly 
as  in  a  dry  air,  for  which  reason  the  water 
method  may  be  found  useful.  The  princi- 
pal merit  of  applying  water  may  be  the 
knocking  of  the  creatures  from  their  posi- 
tions by  the  force  of  a  spray,  this  having 
often  been  found  effective. 

Amc^ng  other  remedies  for  the  extermi- 
nation of  this  pest,  suds  made  of  tar,  car- 
bolic, tobacco  or  whale-oil  soap  have  often 
proved  useful,  and  so  'has  kerosene  emul- 
■sion;  but  the  latter  cannot  always  be 
applied  strong  enough  to  kill  the  eggs, 
which  are  extremely  resistant,  without  in- 
juring the  plants  upon  which  they  rest. 

Vaporized  sulphur,  produced  by  melting 
sulphur  over  an  oil-stove,  is  a  very  good 
remedy  when  used  at  least  once  a  week 
for  two  or  three  hours  at  a  time,  until  all 
the  eggs  'have  hatched,  which  will  be  about 
seven  weeks  from  the  first  fumigation. 
Extreme  care,  however,  must  be  exercised 
to  prevent  the  sulphur  from  catching  fire, 
a  thing  it  will  easily  do,  since  the  fumes 
so  produced  are  deadly  to  plant  growth. 
This  remedy  is  useful  in  destroying  many 
fungous  diseases,  and  is  perhaps  the  best 
remedy  for  this  mite  when  the  houses  are 
filled  with  vegetable  parasites.  Of  course, 
fumigation  cannot  be  applied  outside  the 
greenhouse.  M.  G.  Kains. 


RAISING  PORK. 

A  near-by  farmer  a  short  time  ago  killed 
four  eig'ht  and  one  half  months'  old  pigs, 
which  weighed  together  over  1,200  pounds. 
He  disposed  of  them  for  five  cents  a 
pound,  realizing  over  sixty  dollars.  An- 
other farmer  of  my  acquaintance  killed  a 
kept-over  'hog  which  tipped  the  scales  at 
480  pounds.  He  sold  it  for  four  and  one  half 
cents,  and  got  $21.60  as  his  entire  invest- 
ment. The  first  man's  pigs  gave  him  for 
his  feeding  about  one  pound  and  three 
ounces  of  meat  a  day  from  each  pig:  the 
other  man  received  one  pound  a  day  from 
'his  hog;  in  other  words  they  gained  these 
amounts  da'ily  for  the  entire  time  they 
lived.  The  pigs  gained  nearly  three  ounces 
a  day  more  than  the  hogs;  they  brought 
half  a  cent  more  a  pound  than  the  hog, 
with  the  advantage  of  feeding  little  more 
than  half  the  time  with  the  pigs.  The 
ancestral  hog  has  had  his  day.  The  pig 
which  will  dress  300  to  375  pounds  at 
eight  to  ten  months  of  age  is  the  coming 
hog.  The  most  valuable  characteristic  of 
the  improved  hog  'is  an  inclination  to  grow 
faster  than  the  ancestral  hog.  Its  habits 
are  changed  to  the  extent  that  it  eats  to 
live  and  grow.  It  is  cheaper  to  produce 
300  pounds  of  pork  in  eig'ht  months  tlian  to 
be  twice  that  time  in  getting  100  pounds 
more. 

*  *  * 

'"There  are  exceptions  to  all  rules,"  re- 
marked the  man  who  fatted  the  big  porker, 
after  I  had  stated  my  views  to  him  on 
the  pork  question.    "You  are  right  in  the 


main  and,  then  again,  you  ain't.  It  depends 
upon  what  you  are  keeping  swine  for.  If 
I  could  have  things  just  to  my  liking  I 
wouldn't  breed  from  a  sow  less  than  two 
years  old— three  or  four  years  is  better. 
The  hog  yon  speak  of  raised  two  litters 
of  pigs,  which  brought  me  over  forty  dol- 
lars. I  have  two  more  I  am  keeping  for 
breeders,  which  are  two  and  three  years 
old.  This  one  got  so  fat  last  fall  that  I 
thought  best  to  kill  'her.-  She  brought  me 
quite  a  lot  of  cheap  money,  as  her  summer 
keeping  with  the  rest  was  but  little  ex- 
pense. I  plowed  a  good  portion  of  my  or- 
chard last  year  and  year  before,  and 
seeded  it  with  clover  the  first  year, 
and  last  sowed  oats  and  peas,  and  let 
the  swine  have  the  run,  and  they  did  well. 
I  am  keeping  the  Yorkshire  and  Ohio  Im- 
proved Chester  swine,  and  the  two  breeds 
can't  be  beat  for  the  general  farmer's  use. 

"Yes,  you  are  right  in  your  ideas  of 
young  pork  for  profit.  You  think  our 
neighbor  over  yonder  did  well;  so  he  did, 
but  I  can  go  him  one  better.  My  eight- 
months'  pigs  last  fall,  four  of  them,  dressed 
from  380  to  410  pounds.  I  sold  them  all 
to  one  man  in  Boston  for  six  cents  a 
pound.  Give  the  pigs  growing  food  in 
abundance  as  soon  as  they  will  eat  it,  do' 
the  fattening  the  last  two  months,  but 
give  me  the  old  'hogs  for  breeders  every 
time."  L.  F.  Abbott. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

From  Kextucky.— Henry  county,  situated 
on  the  Kentucky  river,  is  one  of  the  finest 
tobacco  counties  in  the  state.  Corn,  wheat, 
and  oats  do  well.  Fruit  of  all  kinds  grow 
in  abundance.  Land  is  cheap,  ranging  from 
SIO  to  |40  an  acre,  according  to  improve- 
ments. We  are  forty-four  miles  from  Louis- 
ville and  twenty-four  miles  from  Frankfort. 
We  have  plenty  of  schools  and  churches. 

Bethlehem,  Ky.  W.  K. 


DRINK  PURE  WATER 

By  UsInK  the  Bucket  Pump  and  Water 

Purifier  on  Welle  and  Cleterns- 
Will  Purify  a  Foul  Well  or  Cistern  In 
Ten  llays'Cee,  or  Money  Refunded. 

Draws  ten  gallons  of  water  per  minate. 
Xo  tubing  to  rust,  burst  or  wear.  Will  not 
rust;  chain  and  buckets  made  of  galva- 
nized steel.  Can  be  set  up  in  fifteen  min- 
utes. No  attachments  below  the  platform. 

VTiU  not  freeie;  buckets  hEiTing  hole  in  bottom  dnia 
themselves.  Makes  bad  water  good,  and  good  water 
bctl*r.  Prevents  Scarlet.  Typhoid  and  Malaria  Fevers. 
niustrat«d  catalogue  and  valuable  reading  on  pure 
water  sent  free.  Address 

Backet  Pamp  Co.,  140S  Plom  St.,  CiDcinnati,  O. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS 

De  Laval  "Alpha"  and  "Baty"  Separators 

First— Best— Cheapest.  All  Styles— Sizes. 

Prices  $50.-  to  $800.- 

Save  $10.- per  cow  per  year.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO 


74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


4  BUGGY  WHEELS  $8.50 

kHIGHQRADE,  SABTEN'S  PATEST,  tired  ud 
Ibinded,  height  3  ft.  1  in<,  3  ft.  8  in.  or  1  ft. 
ISpokes  1  1-16  or  1  1.8  in.  For  any  other 
/sizes  send  for  catalog^ue.  Cut  this  ad  out 
f  and  send  to  us  with  ONE  DOUAR,  state 
size  wheel  wanted  and  we  will  sendthem 
by  freight  C.  0.  D.  EXASlNETHEMatyour 

  freight  depot  and  then  pay  freight  agent 

balance,  £5. 50  and  freight  charges. 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK&CO.(Ii>e)CHICACO,IUL' 


SPECIAL^  TO  AGENTS 

For  Thirty  Days,  Com- 
plete Sample  Outfit  of 
the  Buckeye  Riveter 
_  only  81.00.  Indispensa- 

1  I  I  ble  to  farmers,  livery- 
men,  teamsters,  etc., 
for  mending  harness,  belts,  tugs,  straps,etc.  Ex- 
clusive territory  and  special  terms  to  hustlers. 
THE  TUSCARAWAS  MFG.  CO.,  CANAL  DOVER,  OHIO. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
■  Presses,  Graters,  etc.  Send  for  catalogue. 

ner  *  Botehert  Preai  Ca.,  89   V.  Water  St.,  Syraeaie,N.r. 


BI 
J 


8.  W. 


EBESHnte,  Chester  WUte, 

 Jersey  Ked  &  Poland  China 

PIQ8.  Jersey,  Guernsey* Hoi- 
stein  Cattle.  Thoronghbred 
Sheep,  Fancy  Poultry,  Hunttag 
,   and  House  Dogs.  Oatalogaei 
ochranville,  Chester  Co.,  Pae 


FRANK  B.  BARKLEY  MFG.  CO. 

835  Old  Colony  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111.,  will  sell  you  Wagons, 
Cart3,Buggies,  Carriages  ana  Harness  direct  from  factory. 


I~>¥  Tinr*  EVAPORATOBS.  Best  and  cheap. 
r^rCl^l  1     est.  D.  STUTZMAK,  Ligonier,In3. 


MENTION  THIS  PAPER  WHEN  ANSWERING 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


July  1,  1898. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Conducted  by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  New  Jersey. 


EGGS  PAY  IN  SUMMER. 

IF  eggs  are  higher  an  winter  it  is  because 
they  cost  more  in  thart:  season.  As  ihas 
been  frequently  affirmed,  eggs  cost  lit- 
tle or  nothing  in  summer,  if  the  hens 
are  on  a  large  range,  and  will  then  pay, 
even  if  pri^ces  are  low.  If  eggs  are  thirty- 
five  cents  a.  dozen  the  real  food  material 
costs  the  consumer  a'bout  twenty-five  cents 
a  pound,  bat  when  eggs  are  fifteen  cents 
a  dozen  the  consumer  get«  about  two  and 
one  fourth  pounds  of  food  material  for 
twenty-five  cents,  or  according  to  ruling 
prices.  But  lin  both  cases  the  farmer  sends 
away,  the  same  proportion  of  material  from 
'his  farm,  and  whether  the  'hen  picks  the 
food  up  herself  or  is  given  her  share 
by  her  owner  the  loss  of  that  much  value 
from  the  farm  occurs.  But  the  hen  on  ttie 
range  utilizes  materials  that  the  farmer 
cannot  sell.  A  dainty  young  weed,  a  piece 
of  bone,  insects,  seeds,  grass  and  refuse 
thrown  away  are  all  made  to  do  service 
by  tihe  'hen  in  converting  them  into  eggs. 
It  will  pay  in  winter  to  save  food  by 
keeping  the  liens  warm.  If  they  are  not 
well  sheltered  more  corn  will  be  necessary 
to  heat  their  bodies.  Shelter  is  not  really 
food,  but  it  serves  to  economize  in  its  use 
for  preventing  waste  of  corn  in  th^  form 
of  heat.  In  summer  they  must  be  given 
"  cool  quarters  and  little  or  no  grain. 


WARM  WEATHER  AND  DISEASE. 

It  is  rarely  that  roup  appears  'in  summer 
among  hearlthy  fowls,  but  fowls  may  be 
thrown  out  of  cou'dition,  perhaps  made 
very  fat.  by  overfeeding  with  grain  during 
warm  weather.  When  grain  is  fed  too 
heavily  and  the  fowls  are  fat,  have  indiges- 
tion, 'heart  disease,  etc.,  they  will  some- 
times droop,  but  the  symptoms  may  also 
be  catised  by  the  large  lice  which  exist  on 
the  skin  of  the  heads  and  under  the 
throats,  as  they  prevent  sleep  and  rest, 
leading  to  exhaustion.  The  best  remedy 
is  to  anoint  the  f owte  on  tlie  heads  and 
necks  w/ith  olive-oil  or  melted  lard,  using 
only  a  small  quantity  twice  a  week,  and 
change  t!he  food,  allowing  but  one  meal  a 
day,  at  nig'bt,  which  s'hould  consist  of  an 
ounce  of  lean  meat.  This  diet  should  con- 
tinue for  about  two  weeks.  After  that 
grain  sibould  be  used  for  at  least  a  month. 
For  two  or  three  days  a  tea.spoonful  of 
tincture  of  nux  vomica  may  be  added  to 
every  gallon  of  the  drinking-water.  The 
males  should  be  removed  from  the  hens 
and  the  poultry-house  cleaned  thoroughly 
i-n  order  to  get  rid  of  the  mites.  The  hens 
will  thrive  best  on  a  range. 


WEIGHTS  OF  HENS. 

■When  a  Legihorn  hen  weighs  five  and 
one  half  iwuuds,  or  even  five  pounds,  she 
is  fat,  and  when  a  Plymouth  Rock  ben 
gets  up  to  eigiht  pounds,  or  a  Brahma 
reaches  ten  pounds,  she  is  getting  too  fat. 
The  best  signs,  other  than  weighing  thfem, 
is  tEdir  sluggi.sh  movement,  their  desire 
to  Trait  for  their  food  instead  of  scratching, 
broad  appearance  l>eMnd,  falling  of  tihe 
belly  (near  or '  rear),  especially  with  old 
hens,  a  smooth,  glassy  apijearance,  often 
red  on  the  hind  portion  of  the  body,  with 
perhaps  loss  of  feathers.  Body  deep  and  a 
'heavy  api>earance  are  also  signs.  One  or 
all  of  these  indications  are  to  be  observed, 
but  the  sur(-st  plan  is  to  kill  one  supposed 
to  be  fat,  and  she  will  show  nearly  the 
c-ondition  of  all  others  iu  the  flock  if  fhe 
food  has  been  heavily  of  graiu. 


SOILS  FOR  POULTRY. 

Liglht  sandy  soil  should  Ih>  preferred  for 
[(oultr.v.  The  l)est  thing  to  do  wirti  a  clay 
soil  is  to  ilrain  it,  if  possible.  But  if  sruch 
is  impotosihle  the  house  should  be  on  the 
'highest  point  and  dirt  filled  in  until  the 
floor  under  the  house  is  raised  above  the 
outside  level,  in  order  to  avoid  dampness 
under  the  floor  (which  ^^hould  be  of 
boards).  It  is  of  no  advantage  to  have 
the  foundation  walls  as  hig^h  as  three  or 
four  feet.  If  the  laud  has  an  inclination 
to  roll,  a  few  tiles  under  the  soil  and  ahout 
a  fixit  or  two  above  the  surface  will  prob- 
ably drain  it  well.  Dampness  in  spring  or 
fall  is  more  injurious  than  severe  cold  in 
winter. 


DOUGLASS  MIXTURE. 

Douglass  mixture  lis  composed  of  one 
ounce  of  copperas,  one  ounce  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  half  a  gallon  of  water.  It  is  rec- 
ommended as  a  tonic  for  fowls,  but  is 
really  a  poison,  and  whale  its  use  once  a 
week  may  do  no  'harm,  the  practice  of 
using  it  as  a  regular  tonic  ■s\"ill  result  m 
the  destruction  of  the  flock.  The  free  sul- 
phuric acid  (oil  of  vitriol)  attacks  all 
organic  substances,  anci  the  fowl  is  no  ex- 
ception. In  exx>eriments  made,  in  which 
a  teaspoonful  of  the  mixture  was  added 
to  a  gallon  of  drinking-water,  the  fowls 
were  apparently  improved  in  appetite 
for  a  few  (lays,  'but  gradually  declined 
and  finally  became  weak  and  debilitated. 
Examination  of  the  fowls  that  were  killed 
showed  the  liver  to  be  very  large  and  soft, 
while  small  tumons  were  noticed.  The 
intestines  contained  red  sores,  as  though 
the  litting  membranes  had  been  rubbed  off. 
The  throats  were  affected  with  small  tu- 
mors, and  every  portion  of  the  bodies 
seemed  affected  in  some  way.  If  a  bird  is 
healthy  it  needs  no  such  tonic,  and  so  far 
as  Douglass  mixture  is  coneeriie^l  it 
S'hould  be  avoided. 


QUALITY  AND  PRICES. 

One  reason  why  the  farmer  gets  low 
prices  is  because  he  does  not  believe  in  the 
use  of  pure  breeds.  One  kind  of  fowl  to 
him  is  as  good  as  any  other„  yet  he  never 
made  a  greater  mistake  than  in  entertain- 
ing such  a  supposition.  It  may  be  urged 
that  feed  gives  quality,  and  so  it  does, 
'but  something  depends  on  the  machine 
that  works  up  the  raw  material.  The  best 
of  wool  imay  be  in  a.  piece  of  cloth,  or 
superior  leather  may  be  worked  into  shoes, 
but  the  quality  of  the  cloCh  and  shoes  will 
be  according  to  the  skill  and  efficiency  of 
the  tnan  and  the  machine  that  changes  the 
raw  material  into  more  salable  ai-tieles. 
All  the  food  that  may  be  allowed  will  not 
enable  a  scrub  fowl  to  give  the  quality  of 
meat  that  is  produced  by  the  Game  or 
Dorking.  A  fowl  weighing  eight  pounds 
will  bring  more  than  one  weighing  only 
six,  and  need  cost  no  more,  and  two  or 
three  or  even  five  cents  a  pound  gross 
adds  quite  a  stun  to  tflhe  value  of  the  bird 
in  market.  It  is  the  car-loads  of  scruljs 
which  make  prices  low.  They  arrive  daily, 
onl.v  to  be  sacrificed,  the  shipper  complain- 
ing that  "poultry  does  not  pay"  because  'he 
does  not  beMeve  in  pure  breeds. 


MOLTING  FOWLS. 

The  only  fowls  that  require  help  in  the 
summer  and  fall  are  the  molting  hens,  and 
the  best  food  for  them  is  such  as  wdll 
assist  in  producing  feathers.  Linseed-meal 
is  the  best  of  all  foods  for  molting  hens, 
and  the  proper  way  to  give  it  is  to  make 
a  cooked  bread  composed  of  four  parts 
bran,  one  part  ground  meat  and  one  part 
linseed-meal,  giving  one  meal  a  day  and 
allowing  the  hens  to  pick  up  grass  and 
insects.  It  is  also  excellent  for  laying  hens, 
and  may  be  given  them  at  nigiht,  allowing 
a  meal  of  lean  meat  in  the  morniug,  but 
the  non-layers  should  receive  ho  food 
whatever  on  a  range,  nor  should  foods  be 
given  fat  hens. 


YOUNG  CHICKS  AND  TURKEYS. 

Young  chicks  can  endure  more  hardships 
at  first  than  young  turkeys,  but  after  the 
turkeys  are  three  months  old  they  ar^ 
hardy.  There  are  no  very  young  turkeys 
late  in  summer,  but  those  that  are  intended 
for  sale  at  Thanksgiving  must  grow  rap- 
idly or  tihey  will  not  be  of  large  size  by 
that  time.  With  a  good  range  the  .voung 
turkeys  will  grow,  but  tiiere  is  one  thing 
that  will  keep  them  bacLc — the  large  Hce 
on  their  'heads.  Be  sure  and  rub  a  little 
sweet-oil  on  the  heads,  necks  and  throats 
once  a  week,  and  rub  it  in  well. 


A  LOW  WAGON  AT  A  LOW  PRICE. 

The  money-making  farmer  of  to-day  wants 
a  low  built,  easily  loaded,  easily  unloaded, 
light  draft,  powerful  short  turn  "Handy" 
farm  wajron ;  a  wafjon  tbat  will  save  the  fsir- 
mer'8  own  bacic,  .save  his  horses,  save  his  hired 
labor  and  save  his  money. 


This  wngon  is  built  by  the  Empire  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  Quincy,  IU.  It  Is  only  25  Inches 
high  with  -l-iuch  tired  wheels,  and  is  sold  for 
the  low  price  of  $19.95.  This  firm  also  man- 
ufacture luetal  wheels  any  Blze,  any  width  of 
tire,  hubs  to  lit  any  sized  axle.  Write  for  cat- 
alogue. 


GREEN  CUT  BONE. 

Very  few  men  would  hesitate  to  invest 
five  cents  to  increase  the  production  of 
eggs  from  a  single  hen.  and  the  man  who 
keeps  a  hundred  hens  and  will  invest  five 
dollars  in  a  bone-mill  always  wfl!  be  able 
to  furnish  his  hens  with  the  best  egg-food 
ever  fed.  One  of  these  bone-mills  will  cut 
green  bones,  to  wmch  adheres  some  flesh 
and  ligaments,  into  shavings  which  a  'hen 
can  swallow  easily.  Thiese  bones  may  be 
bought  of  the  butcher  in  the  nearest  town 
for  a  cent  or  two  a  pound,  and  two  ounces 
to  each  hen  every  week  is  suflicient  for 
every  purpose. 

Green  bones  are  full  of  the  very  kind  of 
nutriment  that  the  laying  hen  needs.  They 
contain  carbonate  of  lime,  six  to  seven  per 
cent;  phosphate  of  lime,  fifty-eight  to  sixty- 
three  per  cent:  phosphate  of  magnesia,  one 
to  two  per  cent:  fluoride  of  calcium,  two 
per  cent,  and  animal  matter,  twenty-five 
to  thirty  per  cent,  the  remainder  of  their 
weight  being  water. 

It  takes  but  a  few  minutes  to  cut 
enough  bones  for  one  hundred  hens,  and 
there  is  no  combination  of  feeds  that  will 
stimulate  egg-production  as  this  one  will. 

Where  fresh  green  bones  cannot  be  got, 
the  dry  bones  that  may  "he  picked  up  on 
almost  any  farm  may  be  broken  and 
crushed  with  but  little  trouble,  and  wifl  be 
found  valuable,  but  not  so  much  so  as  the 
green  ones,  as  the  animal  matter  has  dis- 
apiJeared  from  them. 

Xo  matter  if  the  hens  do  have  the  run  of 
the  farm.  There  are  many  farms  where 
chickens  have  been  kept  so  long  that  lime- 
stones and  other  egg-forming  materials 
have  been  used  np.  and  this  must  be  sup- 
pKed  or  eggs  cannot  be  produced.  All 
grains  have  a  small  quantity  of  lime  in 
them,  but  not  enough  to  furnish  egg-shell 
material  for  a  hen  that  is  laying  regularly. 
— farmer's  Voice. 


PRESERVING  EGGS. 

When  eggs  bring  a  low  price  there  is  a 
desire  to  preserve  them  in  some  manner 
so  as  to  get  better  prices  in  the  fall.  The 
question  is  freq'uently  asked  how  can  eggs 
be  preserved  to  the  best  advan^age?  The 
first  point  to  consider  is  that  the  eggs  must 
be  fresh  and  must  not  be  liongiit  from 
neighbors,  as  a  single  bad  egg  wUl  injure 
all.  The  next  is  that  eggs  from  hens  that 
are  not  with  males  will  keep  three  times 
as  long  as  those  that  contain  the  germs 
of  dhicks,  hence  all  males  must  be  removed 
from  the  yards,  as  the  hens  wiil  lay  as 
many  eggs  without  their  presence.  AH 
depends  upon  this  one  point  of  no  males. 
Violate  that  rule  and  the  effort  will  1k> 
u.^less  in  the  preserving  of  eggs.  Eggs 
must  be  kept  cool,  not  higher  than  sixty 
degrees;  a  cellar  is  an  excellent  place.  Put 
them  in  an  airy  box,  or  lay  them  oa  racks, 
so  as  to  turn  them  twice  a  week  by  turn- 
ing the  box  up  side  do^u,  and  no  solutions 
of  lime  or  .«alt  or  any  other  substance  will 
be  required.  They  will  keep  for  three  or 
four  mouths,  having  a  much  better  appear- 
ance than  limed  eggs  or  those  preserved  in 
any  other  m'anner. 


WHEN  TO  SELL  THE  MALES. 

Estimate  the  cost  of  keeping  one  male  a 
year  and  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  not 
less  than  fifty  cents.  Send  him  to  market 
when  a  year  old  and  he  will  not  bring  over 
six  cents  a  pound.  In  fact,  it  is  seldom 
that  a  male  pays  for  his  food  when  he  is 
sold.  His  food  is  cheapest  in  the  suumier, 
because  he  can  secure  a  share  by  foraging, 
the  main  cost  beiing  in  winter.  Do  not 
keep  a  single  male  more  than  you  require, 
and  do  not  retain  even  one  after  he  is  no 
longer  a  necessity.  Do  like  the  liees  with 
the  di-ones,  which  is  to  permit  them  to  re- 
main only  for  a  time,  and  then  give  them 
no  place  among  the  others.  Economize 
by  feeding  no  fowl  tfliat  does  not  pay  more 
than  the  cost  of  its  food.  Sell  all  males 
before  they  are  four  months  old,  as  they 
then  bring  good  prices  as  roasters. 


CRUELTY  IN  SHIPPING  FOWLS. 

It  is  almost  a  revolting  spectacle  to  those 
who  detest  cruelty  to  dumb  creatures  to 
visit  a  place  where  fowls  are  sokl  in  coops 
on  commission.  Load  after  load  of  coops 
arrive  on  the  hottest  of  days,  with  the 
poor  birds  almost  as  closely  packed  in  them 
as  sardines  in  a  box.  There  may  be  a  tin 
cup  of  water  at  some  point  in  the  coop, 
bttt  the  birds  do  not  know  of  it  and  could 
not  reach  t'lie  waiter  if  tlie.v  endeavored  to 
do  so.  Not  one  coop  in  a  dozen  arrives  in 
market  thoit  indicate:!  for  ti>e  shipper  one 


spark  of  mercy  or  sympathy,  for, -the  poor 
creatures.  Many  of  the  birds  will  be  dead 
on  arrival,  and  with  the  excessive  heat  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  animal  heatL  of  their 
bodies  and  the  fatigue  and  frigiht  of  -  the 
journey  there  is  a  loss  of  weight  in^ 
those  that  survive.  These  same  farmers 
hurl  maledictions  on  the  heads  of  the  com- 
mission merchant  because  he  deducts  in 
his  bill  the  "shrinkage"  in  weig-ht,  forget- 
ting that  they  alone  are  at  fault  in  creat- 
ing conditions  for  loss.  In  saving  a  small 
sum  in  the  cost  of  coops,  and  crowding  the 
fowls,  the  shipper  is  really  extravagant, 
as  he  not  only  loses  some  of  the  birds,  but 
causes  the  dealer  to  sacrifice  fhe  remain- 
der at  a  low  pric-e  to  save  further  loss. 


TARRED  FELT  FOR  ROOFS. 

Although  tarred-paper  roofs  are  pre- 
ferred for  winter,  yet  they  can  be  pnt  on 
to  advantage  during  the  summer.  They 
make  the  cheapest  and  best  roofs  if-  the 
work  is  well  done.  Fasten  the  felt  (piiperi 
in  places  and  paint  it  with  coal-tar,  using 
the  tar  hot,  and  throw  enough  sand  on  it 
to  prevent  the  coal-tar  from  running  off. 
In  three  months  thereafter  give  another 
coating  of  tar  and  sand,  and  then  a  coating 
once  a  year.  Such  a  roof  will  last  a  life- 
time. 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 

I.i§rht  Brabmas.— E.E.,  Steuben  ville,  Ohio, 
writes:  ""What  is  the  standard  weight  of 
Light  Brahmas?" 

Reply: — The  cock  should  weigh  twelve 
pounds,  and  the  hen  nine  and  one  half  pounds. 

Clover.— J.  B.  C,  Port  Dickinson,  S.  Y.. 
writes:  "What  variety  of  clover  Is  best  for 
fowls  to  be  fed  on  in  winter?" 

Reply: — The  common  red  variety  is  pre- 
ferred, the  second  growth  being  cut.  For 
summer  use,  the  hens  to  be  on  a  range,  white 
clover  is  better. 

Bowel  Disease.— C.  D.,  writes:  "My  chicks 
have  diarrhea,  lose  the  use  of  their  limt>Sr 
refuse  to  eat,  and  die  In  a  few  days." 

Reply: — It  is  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactoiy 
reply  unless  your  mode  of  management  was 
known.  They  may  have  eaten  something 
which  is  injurious,  or  the  diet  may  not  he 
sufficiently  varied.  Examine  for  lice,  and  give 
cooked  lean  meat  and  bread  dipped  in  milk. 

Weak  I.ess.— E.  P.  B.,  Brookville/  Pa., 
writes:  "My  chicks  are  well  fed,  have  good 
quarters,  are  .not  lousy,  but  lose  the  iwe  of 
their  legs.   They  are  two  weeks  old." 

Reply:— It 'is  probably  caused  by  farcing 
them  tQO  rapidly,  by  heavy  feeding,  though 
the  difficulty  may  be  caused  by  using  sul- 
phur, which  is  sometimes  given  as  a  med- 
icine. Feed  only-  three  times  a  day.  giving 
millet-seed  at  noon.  Allow  _anytlifng  .tbat 
they  will  eat. 


lAf  A  n  TIME  MAKES  A  BIO 
W *  «  rV   DEMAND  FOR  PORK. 

Send  for  description  of  the 

FAMOUS  0. 1.  C. 

(|»»>SWINE. 

two  of  which  weighed  2806  lbs. 
ON  TIME  and  Agency  to  the  first 
applicant  in  each  locality. 

L.  B.  SILVER  CO. 

101  Summit  St.    CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


moui.  Wiih  9UI  Duplex  AuMwtfe  Maebis*  !•« 
cAn  m»ke  IX  jtjlrt  %ni  60  rodj  per  d»7  at  lb* 
 B«t  WoT«n  WlreF«ic«on  E»rtb, 

Hurie-high.  Bull-iUoag.  Pig-Uflit 

FOR  18^  PER  ROD 

Cliickea  fence  15c  lUbhHrpreof 
fence  10c.  »iid  ft  good  Hog  fence 
tor  12c.  p«r  rod.  Plato,  CoUrf 
Spfiiig  md  B»rb«d  Wlr«  to  fcm- 

FaEE  for  the  lalting.  Addrci*. 
X  225,  Bldgerffle^  Indian*, 


A  TY^vr  book  of 
Uiipurtaut  and 
a  u  t  L  entic  in- 


HANDY  WAR  BOOK 

foruuitioii  ajid  statistics  on  the  nuuiy  subjects  relatin*?  to 
the  present  war.  It  contains  Plfture*  of  Vnltvd  r^tutcs 
War  Vcri)iel«  and  a  olAS&ilication  oC  the  ships  in  the 
navies  of  Spniu  and  Ameriea.  with  deiinitions.  of  naval 
terms  used  in  press  dispatches:  also  Fine  War  Ma«>to{ 
Cubii,  Forlo  Uico,  Havana  and  liavana  Llarlior.  the  I'hiL- 
ippine  Islands.  West  India  Islands,  and  a  larpe  map  of 
tlie  World.  We  will  send  tlie  Handy  War  Book, 
history,  maps  and  Ulnstrations  as  described  above,  and 
Farm  arul  f  ireside  for  the  reuaiiHler  of  thia  year,  for 

AddrcMi^  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  SyrlairfleU,  OUo. 

covKii  Yol'i:  nriLDiNOS  with 

OLD  FASHIONED  IRON  ROOFlNfi 

tlie  same  as  was  used  teu  years  ago  wbea  METAJL 
KOOFIN'G  was  GOOD.   Write  (or  guarantee. 

CURTIS  STEEL  ROOFING  CO., 

73  Slgler  St.,  Niles,  O. 


FIRE-WEATHER  LIGHTNING  PROOF 

Black,  painted  or  galvanized  oietal  ROOFUSG 

and  sidinp:  (briek,  rocked  or  eorraciited) 
SIETAL  CElLI-MJfi   .\SO   SIBE  WAULS. 

WRfTE  FOR  CATALOOfE. 
FCK.S  HET.iL  tEILIliU  .i.NU  RUOFLNd  CV.,  Ltd.,  PklkdelyUa,^ 


ROOFING 


The  best  Ked  Rope  KooHnif  fof 
Ic.  per  sq.  ft.,  caps  and  nails  iu- 
_    _  eluded.   Substitutes  for  Plaster. 

SanipleSfree.  THE  FAV  .HA.MLLA  ROOtTNtJ  (O.,  lamden,  N.J. 


FRJINK  B.  BARKLEY  MFfi.  CO.  ^k^l'c^rXl 

111.,  wdl  sell  you  a  Feed  Coofeer  direct  from  factory. 


MENTION  THIS  PAPER  WHEN  ANSWERING 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


JuxY  1,  1898. 
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ABMSTBONG  t  McE£LV7 

Pitisbuivh.  t 
BEYMEE-BADMAN 

Pittsburgh. 
D  ATI8  -CEAUBEES 

Pitteburgh. 

FAHNE8T0CK 

PitHbargh. 

ANCHOE  ) 

>  Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN  i 


ATLANTIC 

BBASLET 

BEOOKLTN 

JEWETT 

ULSTER 

TOION 

SOUTUEBN 

BHIPUAM 

COLLIEB 

mssoiTBi 

BED  SEAL 
SOtJTHEEN 


New  York. 


I  Chicago. 


iSt.  Looii. 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  A  BEOS  CO 

Fbiladeiphia. 

Cleveland. 
SALEM  Salem,  Maai. 

COENELL  Buffalo. 
KENTirCKT  Louisville. 


IF  YOU  want  to  get  the  best  results  in 
painting  use  Pure  White  Lead  (see  list 
of  brands  which  are  genuine)  and  Pure 
Linseed  Oil,  and   give  your  painter  time 
enough  to  apply  it  properly.    It  will  pay. 

If  any  shade  or  color  is  desired  it  can  be 
easily  produced  by  using  the  National  Lead 
Company's  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors 
and  Pure  White  Lead. 

Pamphlet  containing  sample  shades,  and 
giving  directions  for  mixing  and  applying, 
sent  free  upon  application. 


National  Lead  Co.,  loo  William  St.,  New  York. 


©ueries. 

«a-READ  THIS  NOTICE.-eo 
Questions  froua  regular  subscribers  of  F.^^bm  and 
FiBESiDE,  and  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest, 
will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
inclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  fnll  name  and 
poet-office  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  Query,  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  it 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
WEEKS  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer 
is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written  on  paper 
containing  matters  of  business,  and  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Growln;;  Celery.— J.  M.  T.,  Ethel,  Mo., 
writes:  "Please  tell  how  to  raise  celery,  and 
oblige  a  subscriber." 

Reply  by  T.  Greixek  :— Look  for  informa- 
tion in  the  farm  and  garden  department  of 
this  issue  of  Farm  and  Fireside. 

Killins  Willows  and  .aiders.— T.  S.,  Col- 
lege Springs,  Iowa.  Willows,  alders,  etc.. 
should  be  cut  at  that  time  in  the  summer 
when  they  have  finished  their  greatest 
growth.  The  roots  are  weakest  just  before 
the  sap  begins  the  return  flow.  If  young 
sprouts  appearj  cut  them  off  promptly."  De- 
prived of  leaves  the  roots  must  die. 

Blister-beetle  on   Asters.— N.  A.,  Van 

■VTert,  Ohio,  writes:  "Please  tell  what  will 
keep  a  long,  slim,  black  bug  from  eating  the 
asters.  They  eat  the  outside  of  the  flowers 
in  a  short  time." 

Reply  by  T.  Greiner  :— Probably  the  enemy 
is  the  blister-beetle.  Drive  them  away  to 
one  side  to  a  row  of  straw  or  rubbish,  and  set 
fire  to  it. 

Killing  Dandelions  in  K-airn.— J.  K.  B., 

Shoshone  Agenc.v.  Wyo..  writes:  "Tell  me 
how  to  kill  dandelions  without  injuring  the 
grass." 

Reply:— Cut  off  the  plants  below  the  crown 
of  the  root  with  a  chisel-shaped  Weed-spud 
or  case-knife  with  square  and  sharpened  end. 
Another  method  is  to  drop  a  few  drops  of 
kerosene  on  each  plant  from  a  spring-bottom 
oil-can. 

Fly-repeller  Spray.— S.  F.,  Coleridge, 
Neb.,  writes:  "Please  give  receipt  for  spray 
for  keeping  flies  off  cattle." 

Reply:— One  of  the  best  fly-repellers  is 
made  of  one  pint  of  oil  of  tar  (cheap  grade), 
one  pint  of  kerosene  and  one  tablespoonful  of 
crude  carbolic  acid,  well  mixed  b.v  shaking. 
Spray  this  mixture  over  the  whole  body  of 
the  animal  every  two  or  three  days  during 
the  fly  season. 

Selling  Cncnnibcrs.— Miss  A.  D.,  Mays- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  writes:  "Please  tell  me  where 
I  can  sell  my  cucumbers.  I  wish  to  make 
a  little  money,  as  I  am  not  strong." 

Reply  by  T.  Greixer:— The  selling  part  is 
often  the  more  difficult  part  of  the  business. 
Raise  good  stuff,  and  then  let  people  who 
want  it  know  that  you  have  got  it.  Try  in 
a  modest  way  at  first;  after  that  you  may 
plant  more  largely. 

Growing  Ground  Sets.— W.  S.  H.,  Mexico, 
Mo.,  writes:  "Please  tell  me  when  and  how 
to  plant  onion-seed  to  grow  ground  sets." 

Reply  by  T.  Greiner:— Prepare  the  ground 
in  same  way  as  you  would  for  fall  onions. 
A  soil  of  sandy  character  and  free  from 
weeds  is  best.  Sow  seed  in  drills  ten  inches 
to  a  foot  apart,  using  about  sixty  pounds  of 
seed  to  an  acre.  Hoe  frequently.  Take  up  in 
the  fall  after  tops  have  begun  to  fall  over. 
Cure  the  bulbs  thoroughly  and  store  in  a 
cool  and  dry  place. 


VETERINARY. 

J*  Ojnducted  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers.  «5* 

To  regular  subscribers  of  Faem  and  Fibeside  an- 
■wers  will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired, 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  tw  o  weeks  before  the 
date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected.  Sub- 
scribers may  send  their  veterinary  queries  directly  to 
Dr.  H.  J.  Betmebs,  131.5  Neil  Avenue,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

Note.— Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered 
under  any  circumstances. 


Old  Age.- J.  B.,  Mohetnenco,  Va.  It 
seems  that  old  age  constitutes  the  chief  ail- 
ment of  your  mare. 

Bloody  Milk.— M.  R.,  Golden,  Kansas. 
Please  consult  answer  given  to  P.  J.  C, 
Edna,  Minn.,  in  Farm  and  Fireside  of  June 
1st. 

Garget.- M.  1,.  S.,  Kent,  Ohio,  L.  B.,  Canter- 
bury, Conn.,  R.  W.,  Houston,  Tex.,  and  G. 
A.  B.,  Westchester,  Conn.  Please  consult 
answer  given  to  P.  J.  C,  Edna,  Minn.,  in 
Farm  and  Fireside  of  June  1st.  In  addition 
I  will  only  remark  that  only  milking  a  good 
milk-cow  in  full  milk  twice  a  day  is  altogeth- 
er insutEcient,  particularly  during  the  warm 
season  of  the  year. 

A  I^aine  Horse.- L.  A.  Y.,  Wagner  Station, 
Ind.  All  that  can  be  learned  from  your  com- 
munication is  that  your  horse  has  been  lame 
for  several  months,  that  you  do  not  know 
whether  the  lameness  is  in  the  shoulder  or  in 
the  foot,  and  that  the  blacksmith  has  said 
that  the  feet  are  tender.  Therefore  the  only 
advice  I  can  give  you  is  to  have  the  horse 
eiamined  by  a  competent  veterinarian. 

Possibly  a  Case  of  Ringworm.- C.  M.  H., 

Nelson,  Ky.  What  you  describe  may  possibly 
be  a  case  of  ringworm,  and  if  so,  a  few  appli- 
cations of  tincture  of  iodine  to  the  sore  spots 
and  a  thorough  cleaning  and  disinfection  of 
the  premises,  but  particularly  of  the  groom- 
ing utensils,  "so  as  to  prevent  a  reinfection, 
will  effect  a  cure.  But  as  your  description 
is  rather  indefinite,  I  am  not  so  sure  about 
the  diagnosis,  and  it  may  be  best  to  have  the 
.,colt  examined  by  a  veterinarian. 

I'OSt  Her  Calf.— H.  D.,  Succasuua,  N.  J. 
If  your  two-year-old  heifer,  which  premature- 
ly lost  her  calf,  is  such  a  pretty  animal  as 
yen  say  ^he  is,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  give 
her  another  chance  and  to  breed  her  once 
more,  notwithstanding  that  she  will  t>e  much 
more  apt  to  again  lose  her  calf  at  about  the 
same  period  of  gestation  than  a  cow  which 
never  had  an  abortion.  If,  however,  your 
heifer  should  show  any  symptoms  of  tubei*- 
culosis,  the  great  cui-se  of  our  dairy  cattle, 
the  case  is  different,  and  in  that  case  my 
advice  would  be  to  dispose  of  your  pretty 
heifer  as  soon  as  possible.  It  looks  a  little 
suspicious  that  her  sister,  too,  lost  her  calf. 


aiaug.v  and  Fnll  of  Worms.— C.  M.,  Dun- 
bar. Neb.  It  will  be  much  cheaper  and  in 
the  end  much  more  satisfactory  to  get  a  new 
dog  than  to  undergo  all  the  trouble  and  to 
bestow  all  the  labor  required  by  the  treat- 
ment of  a  four-mouths'-old  pup  that  is 
mangy  and  full  of  worms;  but  before  you 
get  a  new  dog  you  will  have  to  clean  and  dis- 
infect the  sleeping-places,  etc.,  of  the  mangv 
dog,  because  if  this  is  neglected  the  new- 
dog  will  soon  be  affected  with  the  same 
disease. 

A  Crippled  Cow — W.  J.  F.,  Poland,  Ohio. 
When  your  cow  broke  down  (fell)  in  January 
it  is  much  more  probable  that  the  head  of  the 
femur  became  fractured  than  that  a  real 
luxation  took  place.  But  howerer  that  may 
be,  the  result  will  be  the  same,  and  a  restora- 
tion to  a  normal  condition  is  impossible  in 
either  case.  Your  cow  will  remain  a  cripple 
as  long  as  she  lives,  although  she  will  learn 
to  walk  about  sufficiently  to  get  all  the  grass 
she  wants  in  pasture.  You  cannot  do  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  treatment. 

Diseased  Hogs— Flies  on  Horses.— J.  H., 

Hausertown,  Ind.  Symptoms  like  those  you 
mention  can  be  observed,  associated  with 
others  you  do  not  mention,  in  several  dis- 
eases; for  instance,  in  swine-plague,  in  trich- 
inosis, in  so-called  measles  (a  disease  caused 
by  the  presence  of  the  cystworm.  Cysticercus 
cellulosae,  if  present  in  large  numbers  in  the 
connective  tissues),  etc. ;  but  if  those  symp- 
toms you  have  mentioned  are  the  only  "ones 
that  can  be  observed  I  cannot  answer  your 

question.  It  is  claimed  that  flies  will"  not 

attack  horses  if  the  latter  have  been  washed 
with  a  decoction  of  walnut-leaves. 

Metritis— Diabetes.— J.  R.  B.,  Orando,  Va. 
Your  cow  died  of  metritis  (inflammation  of 
the  uterus),  and  although  heavy  food,  such 
as  rye,  was  not  indicated,  it  cannot  be  claimed 
that  the  rye-meal  acted  in  any  way  as  the  cause 

of  the  disease  of  which  your  cow  died.  

Diabetes  in  horses  is  most  frequently  caused 
by  eating  musty  food,  musty  oats  in  partic- 
ular, and  of  course  in  order  to  effect  a  cure, 
first  the  causes  must  be  removed.  There  are, 
however,  horses  which,  when  at  work,  often 
stop  and  press  out  a  little  urine  simply  to 
take  a  rest,  but  these  horses  do  not  urinate 
any  oftener  than  others  when  in  the  stable, 
while  those  sutfering  from  diabetes  urinate 
about  just  as  often  when  at  rest  as  when 
working,  and  soon  show  more  or  less  emsr- 
ciation  and  weakness. 

A  Cntaneons  Ernption.— W.  A.  W.,Wilk;s- 
tille,  N.  C.  It  may  be  that  the  disease  of 
your  mule,  which  you  describe  as  "a  break- 
ing out  all  over  with  little  bumps  in  the  skin.- 
first  begjnning  on  the  legs  above  the  hoofs 
like  scratches."  is  identical  with  so-called 
scratches.  If  such  is  the  case  see  to  it  that 
the  legs  of  the  animal  are  properly  cleaned  at 
least  once  a  day,  not  with  wate"r,  but  with 
a  wisp  of  straw  or  hay  and  a  good  brush, 
and  that  the  animal  is  as  much  as  possible 
kept  out  of  wet  and  mud.  As  to  treatment 
apply  two  or  three  times  a  day  to  all  the 
little  sores  a  mixture  of  liquid  subacetate 
(not  acetate)  of  lead,  one  part,  and  olive-oil, 
three  parts,  and  a  cure  will  soon  be  effected 
if  the  animal  is  kept  in  a  dry  place.  A  fetid 
smell  of  the  excrements  of  the  mule  is  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  a  sure  sign  that  the 
mule  has  consumed  more  food  than  he  is 
able  to  digest. 

SlilKs  Herself.— N.N.  J.,  Southbridge,  Mass. 
If  you  are  sure  that  your  cow  acts  as  her 
own  milkmaid,  .vou  can  easily  spoil  her  in 
that  business.  Get  her  a  halter  made  with 
a  strong  leather  nose-band,  and  put  in  the 
nose-baud  two  rows  of  sharp  and  pointed 
nails,  in  the  lower  row  pointingdownward  and 
in  the  upper  row  slightly  pointing  upward. 
Then  send  her  to  pasture  with  the  halter  on 
and  she  will  attempt  the  milking  business 
just  once  more,  and  then,  if  the  halter  is 
well-made  and  the  nails  are  in  the  right 
place,  she  will  be  disgusted  and  attempt  it 
no  more.  I  would  advise  you,  though,  to 
leave  the  halter  on  for  a  few  weeks,  other- 
wise she  might  find  out  that  it  is  simply 
the  halter  that  makes  the  milking  so  unpleas- 
ant. In  case  you  should  be  mistaken  and 
find  that  she  permits  herself  to  be  milked 
by  another  cow,  then  put  the  halter  on  the 
other  cow  and  she  will  receive  a  welcome 
that  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

Dying  tambs.— F.  F.,  Amana,  Iowa. 
The  epizootic  dying  of  lambs  in  your  neigh- 
borhood, particularly  now  since  wool  is  again 
worth  something,  ought  to  be  investigated 
b.v  your  state  authorities.  Although  I  will 
not  say  that  the  disease  you  describe  is  an- 
thrax, one  of  the  most  fatal  diseases  known, 
your  very  good  description  corresponds  to  that 
disease.  If  your  state  authorities  should  i-e- 
fi'se  to  make  an  investigation  I  will  help  you 
to  arrive  at  a  definite  diagnosis.  Take  a 
heavy  silk  thread  a  few  inches  long,  dip  it 
for  a  few  minutes  in  boiling  water  and  then 
in  the  blood  of  a  lamb  that  has  just  died. 
This  done,  dry  the  silk  thread  outdoors  with 
the  blood  adhering.  When  dry  wrap  it  up  in 
a  little  tinfoil.  Inclose  it  in  a  small,  so-called 
homeopathic  vial,  and  then  send  the  latter  to 
me  well  corked.  It  will  be  well  to  wind 
around  the  tinfoil  a  little  absorbent  cotton 
before  it  is  put  into  the  vial  in  order  to  pre- 
vent any  friction  and  shaking  up. 

Vitiated  Appetite.— P.  H.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

There  must  be  something  radically  wrong 
with  the  food  your  cattle  receive,  otherwise 
they  would  not  endeavor  to  eat  the  fences, 
sides  of  the  stable,  etc.  Their  food  un- 
doubtedly lacks  sufficient  quantities  of  nitrog- 
enous compounds,  phosphates  and  lime  salts, 
or  is  too  rich  in  acids.  Make  a  thorough 
change  in  their  diet,  and  if  no  other  suitable 
food  is  available,  feed  large  quantities  of 
bran.  If  good  clover  is  available,  feed  that. 
If  your  cows  are  in  pasture,  manure  the 
same  with  bone-meal  and  superphosphates. 
By  way  of  a  medicinal  treatment,  which,  how- 
ever, will  do  no  good  for  any  length  of  time, 
unless  a  suitable  diet  is  provided,  let  a  vet- 
erinarian give  each  animal  once  a  day  for 
three  days  in  succession  a  hypodermic  in- 
jection of  three  grains  )0.  2  gram)  of  hydro- 
chlorate  of  apomorphine.  If  your  cows  are 
not  already  too  low  down,  and  you  follow  my 
advice  in  every  particular,  a  cure  will  be 
effected  in -a  comparatively  short  time. 

A  Subject  for  the  Tnbercnlin  Test.— F. 

K.,  Linden,  N.  J.  The  symptoms  of  your 
cow,  of  which  you  have  given  a  ver.v  intelli- 
gent description,  are  such  as  are  observed  in 
bovine  tuberculosis.  Still  this  does  not  mean 
that  your  cow  necessarily  is  tuberculous,  for 
the  same  or  very  similar  symptoms  can  also 
be  produced  by  other  cause,  but  it  does  mean 
that  it  is  very  advisable  to  apply  the  tuber- 
culin test  and  thus  to  secure  a  reliable 
diagnosis.  Space  will  not  allow  to  write  a 
lengthy  treatise  on  tuberculosis,  but  as  the 
subject  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  I  will 
direct  the  attention  of  yourself  and  others  to 
Bulletin  No.  V9.  published  in  April,  1898,  by 
the  experiment  station  of  the  Kansas  state 
agricultural  college  at  Manhattan,  Kan., 
which  contains  on  about  twenty-eight  pages 
all  the  essential  and  up-to-date  facts  about 
tuberculosis  of  cattle  in  plain  English  and  in 


a  very  concise  form,  It  also  gives  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  application  of  the  tuberculin  test 
and  its  effects  upon  the  animals  to  which  it 
is  applied.  Dr.  Paul  Fischer,  who  is  known 
to  me  not  only  as  a  scientist,  but  also  as  a 
conscientious  and  reliable  man,  is  the  author. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  bulletin  can  be 
obtained  by  addressing  the  president  of  the 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College.  Prof. 
Thos.  E.  Will,  Manhattan,  Kan. 

A  Roarer.— J.  B.,  Bloomery,  West  Virginia. 
According  to  your  description  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  your  horse  is  a  genuine 
roarer.  Roaring  manifests  its  presence  exactly 
as  you  describe  it,  and  is  caused  in  a  vast 
majority  of  cases  at  least  by  paralysis  of 
one  of  the  recurrent  nerves,  usually  the  left 
one,  and  as  a  consequence  by  a  paralysis  of 
the  laryngeal  muscles  which  have  the  office 
of  opening  the  glottis  at  the  act  of  inspira- 
tion, henee  the  sound  produced  at  that  act 
if  more  air  is  required  than  can  be  admitted 
to  the  lungs  by  the  narrow  opening  of  the 
half-closed  glottis.  At  the  expiration  no 
sound  is  produced  simpl.v  because  the 
affected  arytenoid  cartilage  (the  two  ar- 
ytenoid cartillages  may  be  compared  to  a 
double  door,  which,  when  shut,  closes  the 
glottis)  will  yield  to,  and  be  swung  open  by 
the  force  of  the  air  coming  from  the 
lungs,  whereas  at  the  inspiration  it  will  be 
closed  by  the  force  ot  the  current  coming 
from  without.  The  only  remedy  consists  in 
a  surgical  operation  b.v  which  the  non-opening 
ar.vtenoid  cartilage  is  removed.  It  is  an 
operation,  however,  which  requires  for  Its 
performance  a  first-class  surgeon,  and  even 
if  correctly  performed  it  has  not  in  all  cases 
the  desired  effect  of  removing  ever.v  trace 
of  roaring,  but  it  destroys  the  voice  of  the 
horse. 

Probably  a  Tapeworm.— E.  A.  D.,  Mc- 

Keesport,  Pa.  All  that  can  be  learned  from 
your  communication  is  the  probability  of  your 
dog  having  tapeworms.  Dogs,  however,  may 
harbor  five  different  kinds  of  tapeworms, 
which  come  from  different  sources;  so,  for 
instance,  the  larvae  or  cystworms  of  one  kind 
occur  in  rabbits,  of  another  in  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord  of  sheep  and  other  ruminating 
animals,  of  a  third  in  various  organs,  but 
especially  on  the  serous  membranes  of  several 
domestic  animals,  of  a  fourth  in  different 
internal  organs  of  ruminating  animals,  hogs, 
and  even  human  beings,  and  of  a  fifth,  ac- 
cording to  Melnikow,  in  the  dog-louse  (Trich- 
odectes  canis).  It  stands  to  reason  that  it 
can  do  but  little  good  to  drive  off  tapeworms, 
if  the  source  from  whence  the.v  come  is  not 
known,  and  therefore  cannot  be  closed.  Be- 
sides this,  two  other  tapeworms.  like  entozoa. 
Pentastomum  taeuioides  and  Bothriocephalus 
canis,  also  occur  in  dogs,  the  former  in  the 
nasal  cavities  and  frontal  and  maxillary  sin- 
uses, and  the  latter  in  the  intestines.  Fur- 
thermore, if  one  is  asked  to  prescribe  for  a  dog 
particularl.v  heroicall.v  acting  medicines,  such 
as  are  required  to  expel  tapeworms,  he  must 
be  informed  of  the  size,  approximate  weight 
and  age  of  the  dog:  but  you  do  not  say 
whether  your  dog  is  a  small  lap-dog  or  a  big 
mastiff  or  St.  Bernard,  whether  the  same 
weighs  one  and  one  half  pounds  or  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  pounds,  therefore  I  have 
to  advise  you  to  have  your  dog  examined  and 
treated  by  a  local  veterinarian. 

Cellulitis.- C.  D.,  Grass  Lake,  Mich.  The 
odematons  swelling  of  the  inside  of  the  hinc^ 
leg  of  your  mare  extending  to  the  udder  is  ot 
an  infectious  nature,  and  very  likel.v  small 
wounds  or  lesions  existed  through  which  the 
infectious  principle  found  an  entrance:  for 
instance,  small  lesions  caused  by  interfering, 
etc.  When  this  reaches  you  the  inflammation 
of  the  connective  tissues  and  the  swelling 
and  lameness  either  have  disappeared  or  have 
become  chronic.  If  the  animal  with  its 
swelled  leg  has  been  kept  in  a  wet  place,  or 
if.  unfortunately,  cold  water  has  been  ap- 
plied, the  swelling  very  likely  has  become 
chronic  and  permanent,  or  even  abscesses 
may  have  been  produced.  Not  knowing  what 
may  happen  before  this  reaches  .vou  it  will 
do  no  good  to  map  out  a  treatmeut.  I  will 
therefore  only  briefly  indicate  what  ought  to 
be  done  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease.  First, 
the  animal  mu^st  be  kept  in  an  absolutel.v  dry 
and  clean  place;  if  any  sores  can  be  dis- 
covered, the  same  must  be  disinfected  and  be 
dressed  with  a  little  iodoform:  where  the 
worst  swelling  has  developed,  usually  on  the 
median  surface  of  the  leg,  along  the  course 
of  the  principal  vein,  the  vena  saphena,  once 
a  day  a  little  gray  mercurial  ointment  should 
be  thoroughly  rubbed  in.  and  then  if  the 
animal  is  in  the  least  costive  a  physic  should 
be  given.  As  soon  as  the  swelling  has  sub- 
sided and  the  pain  sufficiently  decreased,  the 
animal  should  have  some  gentle  exercise  on 
dry  and  level  ground.  That  the  swelled  leg 
must  be  kept  clean  without  using  any  cold 
water  may  not  need  any  explanation. 

The  Feed  of  a  Horse.— J.  C.  R..  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  The  kind  and  amount  of  food  to  be  fed 
to  a  horse  depends  upon  a  great  many  things 
which  all  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration: 
for  instance,  the  size.  age.  build  or  make-up, 
temperament  and  condition  of  the  animal  it- 
self, the  kind  of  work  the  same  has  to  per- 
form, the  season  of  the  yeai",  the  time  allowed 
for  eating  and  the  inauguration  of  the  process 
of  digestion,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least, 
an  impaired  or  unimpaired  power  of  diges- 


Many  Fail;  One  Succeeds. 


"A  scientific  mar- 
vel "  is  what  the  best 
mechanical  judges  say 
of  the 
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tion  and  assimilation.  Thus  it  ma.v  happen 
that  the  same  amount  and  kind  of  food  just 
right  for  one  horse  is  excessive  for  another, 
and  insufficient  for  a  third  one.  Such  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  if  much  soft  or  "prepared" 
food  is  fed.  because  food  of  this  kind  not 
only  has  a  teudenc.v  to  weaken  the  power  of 
digestion,  but  is  also  ver.v  often  devoured  in 
too  great  a  haste,  and  in  that  way  becomes 
productive  of  digestive  disorders.  Further,  it 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  an 
excess  of  food,  especially  if  the  power  of  di- 
gestion has  been  weakened,  either  by  too 
much  slopp.v  or  prepared  food,  by  an  insuffic- 
ient time  allowed  for  eating,  or  by  an.y  other 
causes,  ver.v  often  constitutes  a  cause  of  un- 
thriftiness.  An  excess  of  food  that  is  not  or 
cannot  be  properly  digested  necessarily  in- 
commodes the  animal  organism  and  interferes 
with  the  process  of  nutrition.  Such,  it  seems, 
is  the  case  in  your  horse.  As  to  your  specific 
questions,  fl  hat  and  how  much  to  feed,  and 
how  to  prepare  the  food,  the  same  can  be 
answered  onl.v  by  a  competent  veterinarian 
after  he  has  ascertained  and  investigated  all 
the  facts  having  an.y  bearing  upon  the  case 
in  question.  You  will  have  no  difficulty  to 
find  one  in  Cincinnati. 

Warts.— B.  G.  W.,  Clayton,  N.  Y.,  L.  H.. 
Tenaha,  Texas,  and  S.  B.  V.  N.,  Chesaning, 
Mich.  Warts,  as  a  rule,  will  disappear  in  the 
course  of  time  if  not  irritated  and  left  alone. 
They  can  also  be  removed  by  various  means, 
which,  however,  are  not  alike  applicable  to 
all  cases.  So.  for  instance,  large  warts  with 
a  plainly  developed  neck  are  usuall.v  best  re- 
moved b.v  means  of  a  ligature  drawn  as 
tightl.v  as  possible  and  applied  as  closely  to 
the  skin  as  it  can  be  done.  Large  flat  warts, 
or  sessile  warts  without  a  neck,  are  probabl.y 
best  removed  by  a  judicious  use  of  caustics. 
Pure  nitric  acid  applied  ever.v  minute  or  two 
by  means  of  a  small  piece  of  "surgeon's" 
sponge,  securely  fastened  to  a  stick  of  con- 
venient length,  until  the  thickness  of  the 
wart  has  been  reduced  to  about  one  third 
of  its-  former  size,  will  do  the  work.  Of 
course  care  must  be  taken  not  to  bring  the 
acid  in  contact  with  an.vthing  but  the  wart. 
If  the  operation  is-  well  performed  the  re- 
maining one  third  of  the  former  thickness  of 
the  wart,  having  become  permeated  by  the 
acid,  will  soon  disappear.  If  it  should  not,  a 
renewed  application  will  be  required.  Small 
warts  situated  on  delicate  skin,  for  instance 
on  an  eyelid,  can  also  be  removed  by  caustics, 
but  the  application  must  be  a  very  careful 
one  and  it  will  be  best  to  leave  the  same  to 
a  veterinarian.  A  concentrated  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate  in  strong  alcohol  to  be 
applied  with  a  camel's-hair  pencil,  say  every 
two  or  three  minutes,  until  the  wart  is  cov- 
ered with  a  distinct  layer  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate will  do  the  work,  and  if  the  application 
is  well  made  it  is  very  seldom  that  a  second 
one  will  be  required.  Some  warts  will  yield 
to  repeated  applications  of  strong  vinegar, 
while  others  again  are  most  conveniently  re- 
moved by  means  of  the  surgical  knife  or 
scissors,  "followed  immediately  by  an  appli- 
cation of  some  caustic  that  will  also  stop  the 
bleeding.  A  few  applications  of  carbolic  acid, 
first  concentrated  (to  be  applied  to  nothing 
but  the  root  of  the  wart),  and  then  a  flve-per- 
cent  solution  in  water  will  answer.  To 
attempt  to  remove  warts  on  the  udder  or 
teats  of  a  cow  while  the  latter  is  in  milk 
is  worse  than  useless,  and  this  can  and  should 
onl.v  be  done  while  the  cow  is  dry  or  not 
milk-producing.  How  the  same  have  to  be 
removed  will  depend  upon  circumstances. 
As  a  rule  it  should  be  done  onl.v  by  a  veter- 
inarian. If  warts  are  caused  to  bleed  and 
the  blood  is  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with 
an.v  small  sore  or  lesion,  more  warts  will  be 
the  consequence.  Therefore,  whenever  a  wart 
bleeds  a  caustic  which  also  stops  the  bleed- 
ing should  at  once  be  applied. 
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FARM  ANID  FIRESIDE. 


JUTY  1,  1898. 


A  SONG  FOR  THE  FLEET. 

A  song  for  them  one  aud  aU, 

The  sister  ships  of  the  Maine ; 
They  liave  sailed  at  a  nation's  battle  call 
To  save  a  laud  from  a  tyrant's  thrall 

Thathas  struggled  long  in  vain ! 

The  coming  days  shall  speak 

The  praise  of  our  valiant  tars ! 
Xo  fear  they  will  wanting  prove  or  weafe, 
■\Vhen  proudly  flutters  troni  every  peak 

The  glorious  stripes  and  stars! 

And  a  cheer  for  the  valorous  ones 

On  the  dawn  of  the  Sabhath  day, 
When  the  shot  that  the  gallant  Dewey  hurled 
Crushed  the  hopes  of  the  Spanish  world 

In  the  far  Manila  bay'. 

Aud  a  cheer  for  the  valorous  ones 

Who  aie  girt  for  the  gory  fight, 
■Where  the  tropic  ti<le-race  swirls  aud  runs 
Under  the  fio^vu  of  the  Morro's  guns— 

Aud  God  be  with  the  right ! 

Clinton  Seollard,  in  Leslie's  ■Weekly. 


A  TRUE  KNICHT  OF  LABOR 

BY  KATE  TASNATT  ■WOODS. 

Author  Of  "A  Fair  Maid  of  Marblehead,"  "Tbe  ■Woo- 
ing of  Grandmother  Grey,"  "Hidden  for  Years," 
"The  Minister's  Secret,"  "Hester  Hep- 
■worth,"  "Sophia  Blount,  Spins- 
ter," "Six  Little  Bebels," 
"Dr.  Dick,"  "Mopsy," 
Etc.,  Etc. 


CHAPTEK  XVI. 


SmOX  PENHUKST. 


■  BS.  Crossmax  and  her  old 
friend,  Mrs.  Carroll,  had 
»  .  VW'^ctr^  By  a  most  charming  visit 
3u^^^/<^B^^  while  the  gentlemen  ar- 
ranged their  business. 
The  ladies  had  been  sep- 
arated for  nearly  eight 
years,  aud  in  the  mean-, 
time  Mrs.  Carroll  had 
lost  her  husband  and  her 
fortune,  and  her  son  had 
taken  a  Ph«D.  degree  and 
gone  to  work  to  carve  his  way  as  a  practical 
chemist  and  expert. in  metals.  His  present 
abode  did  not  offer  many  attractions  to  oire 
so  refined  as  his  mother,  and  she  was  left  in 
a  smaV  country  town  to  minister  to  the 
wants  of  an  invalid  relative  while  her  beloved 
boy  woi-ked  hard.  Tbey  were  quite  as  happy 
as  in  the  old  days.  Mrs.  Carroll  knew  very 
well  tbaj  strong  characters  are  never  made 
in  soft  places;  and  as  character-building  is 
the  basis  of  all  nati^al  progress,  she  never 
mourned  over  he.r  lost  thousands,  save  when 
she  was  desirous  of  doing  something  for 
others. 

Her  son  would  be  a  stronger  man  for  his 
struggles,  and  if  she  missed  some  of  the 
luxuries  which  were  part  of  her  inheritance, 
why,  no  one  should  be  the  wiser,  least  of  all, 
Rofus. 

Her  short  visit  with  her  boy  was  a  season 
of  rare  pleasure.  She  had  seen  very  little  of 
his  friend  Joe,  and  had  not  hea,rd  the  music 
the  young  men  had  intended  to  play  for  her. 
Joe  was  too  busy.  He  had  taken  a  position 
of  responsibility  at  the  works,  and  he  intended 
to  ^make  his  services  valuable  to  the  com- 
pany; nothing  short  of  honest,  faithful  work 
suited  Joe.  Then  his  private  aCCairs  troubled 
him;  he  was  anxious  to  hear  of  Miss  Perkins' 
success,  and  sometimes  blamed  himself  for 
letting  such  a  young  girl  assume  so  great  a 
risk. 

Jack  Hurd  laughed  at  him. 

"Why,  Rivington,  it's  a  jolly  adventure  for 
her;  and  when  your  case  is  all  cleared  up  and 
the  clouds  have  rolled  by,  don't  you  see  that 
her  experience  will  not  only  bring  in  the 
shekels  for  her,  but  will  give  her  notoriety 
which  will  sft  her  up  among  all  newspaper 
men?" 

"It  Is  not  pleasant  to  think  of  that  kind  of 
notoriety  for  such  a  young  girl,"  said  Joe. 
"If  I  had  a  sister,  as  I  once  had,  she  should 
never  run  such  a  risk,  and  I  have  thought 
myself  a  little  selfish  to  allow  it." 

"Business,  Uivington,  pure  business;  it  Is 
hers  to  ferret  out  matters,  and  yours  to  cm- 
ploy  her.  To-morrow  'her  uncle"  must  visit 
her,  and  I'll  wager  that  Molly  will  be  glad 
to  see  him  and  will  have  rare  news  for  us; 
the  girl  Is  full  of  pluck  and  energy." 

Joe  was  Impatient  for  tidings.  All  commu- 
nications from  her  were  to  go  direct  to  Jack 
>lurd,  and  so  much  Interest  did  that  busy 
man  display  la  the  case  that  he  gave'  up  a 
trip  West  and  remained  in  town. 

When  Mr.  Simon  I'euhurst  presented  his 
lard  at  the  "Retreat"  he  was  informed  that 
Miss  Peuhurst  was  engaged  in  making  a 
sketch  of  the  grounds  from  a  little  balcony, 
and  had  as  her  compauiou  one  of  the  patients, 
-Mrs.  Unwin,  aUo  an  alteud.iut  of  that  lady. 

"Let  me  to  go  to  them,  '  said  t'nde  Simon. 
"It  will  be  wiser,  aud  thi-y  should  not  be 
disturbed." 

The  old  man,  .(Iresscd  in  the  garb  of  a 
friend,  walked  through  tbe  lung  halls  and 
'orridors,  wearing  his  broad-brimmed  hat 
pressed  closely  down  upon  bis  long  gray  hair. 


He  saw  a  few  women  walking  about,  and  was 
stopped  by  others  to  inquire  for  friends  out- 
side. Xothing  disturbed  his  serenity;  and 
when  his  guide  opened  the  balcony  door,  and 
said,  "Miss  Penhurst,  your  uncle  wishes  to 
see  you,"  he  greeted  her  with  a  kiss  which 
brought  the  color  into  her  cheeks.  "Don't 
go.  dear  Mrs.  Unwin,"  she  said,  "don't  leave 
me;  I  want  uncle  to  know  you;  I  am  sure 
that  he  has  met  friends  of  yours  abroad." 

The  attendant  did  not  see  the  little  wink 
of  the  mischievous  eyes  which  accompanied 
this  remark.  Mrs.  Unwin,  with  a  few  polite 
apologies,  remained.  She  was  a  tall,  graccj 
ful  woman,  with  a  youthful  complexion, 
which  contrasted  strangely  with  her  hair, 
now  almost  snowy  white.  Her  face  bore  the 
marks  of  great  sorrow  patiently  endured.  Xo 
one  could  think  for  a  moment  of  violence  on 
the  part  of  such  a  woman.  She  had  been 
reading  one  of  Coleridge's  poems  aloud  to  her 
friend  when  the  uncle  entered. 

"I  could  not  live  without  Mr.s.  Unwin,"  said 
the  younger  woman,  "and  I  am  feeling  bet- 
ter every  day.  Our  attendant  is  such  a  dear, 
good  girl;  she  allows  us  to  sketch  and  read 
and  do  as  we  like  most  of  the  time." 

Molly  smiled  upon  the  attendant,  and 
nodded  her -pretty  head,  while  Uncle  Simon 
opened  a  long,  flat  pocketbook  which  he 
had  aTbstracted  from  his  gray  coat-pocket,  and 
quietly  handed  the  attendant  a  bill.     ^  ■ 

"Just  a  little  keepsake,  thee  knows,  for  thy 
great  kindness  to  Marion  here,  and  if  thee 
can,  would  thee  bring  me  a  glass  of  water?" 

The  attendant  hurried  out  to  procure  it, 
and  in  his  absence  a  thick  letter  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  bosom  of  Miss  Penhurst's 
dress  to  the  interior  pocket  of  Uncle  Simon's 
coat. 

"The  next  time,"  she  said,  quickly,  "you 
must  bring  the  photographs  Mrs.  Unwin 
wants."' 

When  the  attendant  returned  MoUie  was 
eagerly  explaining  that  the  large  tree  in  the 


for  a  short  time  that  we  must  be  separated. 
More  depends  on  thy  good  care,  friend  An- 
nie, than  on  the  doctor's  skill,  however  wise 
he  may  be.   Is  he  not  here  to-day?" 

"He  has  gone  away  to  spend  the  Sabbath 
with  friends,  but  told  me  that  you  were  to 
see  your  niece,'  sir." 

"That  is  right;  we  placed  her  here  with 
that  understanding.  And  now,  friend  Annie, 
if  thee  will  bring  me  a  plate  I  will  give  these 
ladies  some  fruit  and  nuts  which  I  have 
brought  from  the  city  for  them." 

"Bring  the  little  fruit-basket  from  my  table, 
Annie,"  said  Mrs:  Unwin. 

Two  long  flights  of  stairs  were  necessary  to 
do  this;  and  no  sooner  had  she  left  them  than 
the  old  uncle  became  imbued  with  new  life. 

"Madam,"  he  said  to  Mrs.  Unwin,  "take 
courage.  Tour  child  is  well  cared  for.  and  Joe 
Rivington  is  working  night  and  day  for  you. 
Through  him  we  are  here  to  aid  you,  and 
caution  is  necessary." 

"And  my  brother,  where  is  he?  Why  does 
he  not  help  me?   Is  he  dead?" 

•'He  is  not  free  to  help  at  present.  The 
same  hand  which  turned  the  bolts  on  you  has 
done  the  same  for  him;  but  Rivington  has  all 
well  controlled,  and  the  day  is  beginning  to 
break." 

"God  bless  him  for  his  goodness,"  said  the 
lady,  fervently.  "Tell  him  to  keep  my  darling 
child  from  forgetting  me." 

"I  wUl." 

As  he  spoke  the  attendanr  returned. 


CHAPTER  XTII. 

MBS.  GOLDEN  MAKES  A  DISCOTEIfl. 

If  Jack  Hurd's  oflice  had  not  been  in  the 
upper  part  of  an  immense  building  in  "News- 
paper Row"  his  hearty  laugh  might  have 
been  heard  a  mile  when  he  read  the  letter 
of  his  protege,  now  known  as  Marion  Pen- 
hurst. 


Celeste  l.a.y  tlsconsciotjs  on  the  flooe. 


background  of  her  picture  was  not  quite  dark 
enough,  and  she  must  change  It. 

"You  see,  Mrs.  Unwin  was  an  artist  before 
she  came  here,  and  worked  too  hard  at  her 
profession." 

Another  quick  glance  at  Mrs.  Unwin  es- 
caped the  vision  of  the  nurse. 

"At  first,  dear  uncle,  we  had  another  girl, 
one  for  each  of  us,  but  I  could  not  bear  the 
one  I  had,  and  so  I  beguiled  the  doctor  to  let 
one  answer  for  us  both.  Annie  has  only  been 
liere  for  a  little  while,  but  she  is  a  real  com- 
fort, isn't  she,  Mrs.  Unwin?" 

"Slie  is  very  kind  and  quiet,"  said  the  lady, 
speaking  for  the  first  time,  in  a  low,  musical 
voice.  "Miss  Penhurst  is  like  a  thought- 
ful sister  to  me." 

"There,  uncle!"  said  the  irrepressible  Molly, 
"there,  you  see,  now,  that  I  am  of  some  use; 
and  when  I  go  home  I  shall  paint  a  picture 
that  will  make  your  eyes  stare  wide  open,  and 
all  on  account  of  dear  Mrs.  Unwin,  who  has 
taught  me  so  much." 

"Thee  must  get  well  fast,  my  child,  for 
next  month  it  is  our  quarterly  meeting,  and 
I  shall  need  thee." 

"I  shall  come,  uncle;  and  I  will  bring  Mrs. 
Unwin  witli  me  for  a  visit." 

"She  will  be  more  than  welcome,  and  her 
maid,  also,"  said  the  old  man,  with  a  nod  of 
the  head  toward  Annie. 

"You  are  very  kind,  sir,"  said  Annie,  who, 
until  the  advent  of  the  wilful  Molly,  had  been 
only  known  as  Miss  Downs;  "you  are  very 
kind,  but  no  one  can  go  out  here  without 
special  pprnilssion,  save  for  a  walk  in  the 
grounds,  and  therefore  my  patient  could  not 
leave.  When  my  vacation  comes  it  will  give 
me  great  pleasure  to  see  Miss  Penhurst  again, 
if  she  leaves  us  so  soon." 

"Do  all  In  thy  power  for  her  aud  for  her 
friend,  whoso  family  I  know  and  whose 
friends  are  .«o  true  to  her.  Thee  can  see 
how  hurd  it  is  for  them  both,  and  we  can 
(hank  tbe  good  Father  of  all  that  It  is  only 


"It  is  tragedy,"  said  he,  "the  bitterest 
kind  of  tragedy;  but  that  girl's  way  of  put- 
ting it  is  Irresistible.  I  must  get  this  to 
Rivington  and  have  his  lawyer  see  it,  also. 
I  tell  you  what  it  is,  when  you  have  a  snarl 
to  unravel  your  journalist  is  the  man  to  do 
it.  This  case  will  wake  up  people  all  over  the 
land,  for  a  time;  and  then,  alas  for  humanity, 
they  will  settle  down  aud  the  bad  business 
will  go  on  again." 

Jack  Hurd  did  not  trust  even  his  private 
secretary  to  copy  the  letter;  he  did  it  him- 
self, for  it  woold  never  do  to  risk  it  in  the 
mails  without  a  copy  to  refer  to;  that  letter 
might  go  into  court.  He  sat  down  and  rat- 
tled his  typewriter  for  an  hour,  and  sent 
the  copy  to  Joe;  then  he  locked  the  other  up 
in  his  private-letter  drawer  aud  laughed 
again. 

"I  really  don't  know  which  to  admire  most, 
Molly's  pluck  or  that  woman's  grand  nerve; 
as  to  Uncle  Penhurst,  he  ought  to  go  on  the 
stage,  and  I  shall  propose  It  when  this  thing 
is  over." 

At  the  house  in  the  woods  Mrs.  Golden 
was  busy,  also.  Although  she  had  promised 
not  to  ■write  letters,  no  such  promise  had 
been  given  by  Meg.  It  had  not  occurred  to 
the  crafty  doctor  that  the  nervous,  hysterical 
child  was  equal  to  any  correi^oudence.  Her 
mind  he  considered  quite  unsettled  by  her 
experience  In  the  past;  it  did  not  sadden  him 
to  believe  this,  for  she  would  then  be  more 
controllable  and  would  be  his  ready  slave. 
The  one  thing  which  he  desired  above  all 
others  was  to  make  her  forget  her  motlien, 
if  she  had  not  already  done  so. 

Mrs.  Golden,  ou  the  contrary,  had  found 
that  the  child's  memories  of  the  pretty  lady 
were  being  strengthened  daily,  and  of  late 
she  had  heard  Meg  recalling  terms  nf  endear- 
ment aud  various  expri'.'islous  which  were 
part  of  her  happy  memories. 

After  the  mysterious  letter  came  Meg 
yeemed  quite  another  being.   She  grew  hap- 


p.v,  and  even  sang  a  little,  and  was  constantly 
looking  out  of  the  window  for  another  letter. 

"You  might  write  one  yourself  aud  pat  it. 
there,"  said  Mrs.  Golden.  "Your  bro^smles 
may  possibly  find  it  and  take  to  its  desti- 
nation.". 

"I  will,  I  will,"  exclaimed  Meg,  eagerly. 
And  soon  a  letter  was  floating  in  the  air. 
"I  will  watch,''  she  said,  "and  maybe  I  shall 
see  It  go."  But  look  as  she  might,  the  letter 
was  still  there  when  darkness  came  on. 

Paul  had  not  seen  it;  he  was  having  some 
new  garments  made,  and  he  was  restless  and 
unhappy.  It  was  Celeste's  chief  delight  to 
fashion  his  clothing  for  him,  and  it  was  no  ' 
easy  task  for  such  a  misshapen  figure.  Paul 
had  run  away  at  last,  and  found  his  wa.v  to 
the  front  of  tfce  house.  There  was  something 
tied  to  the  string;  he  could  see  it  even  In  the 
darkness,  and  he  nimbly  ascended  his  usual 
pillar.  For  once  the  curtain  had  not  been 
closely  drawn,  and  he  saw  Mrs.  Golden  busily 
engaged  in  sewing.  He  watched  her  for  a  = 
few  moments,  and  then  seized  the  letter  and 
went  swiftly  away  into  the  darkness.  He  felt 
sure  that  the  little  lady  was  sending  some- 
thing to  "dear  Joe,"  and  he  must  get  it  to 
him.  If  he  returned  to  the  house  his  mother 
would  not  let  him  out  again,  and  all  day  he 
had  been  tortured  by  the  clothes.  He  would 
not  go  back.  He  had  taken  his  supper,  and, 
as  he  usually  did,  put  part  of  it  in  his  pocket 
for  the  birds.  He  went  on  and  on,  keeping 
out  of  the  beaten  paths  to  those  which  he 
had  now  learned  to  know  by  marks  and  signs 
of  his  own  registering  and  the  size  of  the 
trees.  It  was  a  long,  weary  way,  and  once  he 
fell  asleep  and  was  awakened  by  hearing  the 
sound  of  Voices.  He  had  reason  to  fear  men, 
for  they  had  mocked  him,  and  had  beaten  him;' 
but  of  all  men  living  the  "Hate  man"  was  hls^ 
horror.  He  felt  in  his  stocking  for  the  letter, 
and  kept  perfectly  still.  The  voices  came 
nearer.  Alas  for  Paul,  one  of  them  he  recog- 
nized as  that  of  the  "Hate  man."  For-' 
tunately  for  him  both  the  speakers  were  on 
horseback  and  would  not  see  him  if  he  kept 
perfectly  still.  He  listened.  The  hatred  which: 
he  had  for  his  enemy  sharpened  his  wits.  He 
distinctly  heard  the  name  "Celeste," 

"Well,"  said  a  strange  roicfr,  "what  will 
you  do  with  her  brat?" 

"We  can  get  him  out  of  the  way  easy 
enough,"  said  a  voice  Paul  knew  only  too 
well.  "But  what  I  want  to  find  out  is,  why 
is  it  that  no  move  is  made  to  get  our  man  out 
of  jail?" 

"They  dare  not.  We  swore  too  strong  for' 
them;  and  I  don't  believe  that  any  lawyer- 
will  take  the  case  without  money." 

"Can't  you  find  out  more  about  the.  fellow 
that  had  the  girl  when  you  got  here?"  -■ 

"So  need  to,  boss.  He  is  only  a  comtoon 
workman,  and  half  witted  at  that:  they  call 
him  'fool  Joe,'  or  something  of  that  sort,  and 
he  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  her,  I  reckon." 

"Better  hunt  him  up  and  get  him  fixed.  " 
said  the  other.  ■"!  want  every  point  covered, 
you  know,  in  case  the  jailbird  tells  a  ptftful 
yarn  when  he  is  brought  out  for  trial." 

"Trust  me,  boss;  I  know  %y  work.  You 
just  keep  shady  if  you  don't  want  your 
share  known.  I'll  need  some  money  to  go  on 
with,  and  my  pardner  is  getting  riled  'cause 
you  didn't  pay  the  whole  sum  when  we  got 
the  kid."  _  ,- 

"Stop  his  mouth,  then,  and  give  him  tbts."^ 

Then  there  was  a  silence,  and  the  men 
separated,  the  "Hate  man"  going  farther  Into 
the  woods,  the  other  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. 

Paul  was  nearly  dazed  by  the  words  .he 
had  heard.  They  were  not  all  clear  to  him, 
but  he  knew  enough  to  feel  that  the  "Hate 
man,"  as  he  called  him.  was  Joe's  enemy,  as 
well  as  his  mother's.  He  must  be  going  now 
to  see  her,  and  Paul  was  glad  to  be  away. 
It  was  a  long  time  now  since  he  had  beafen 
him  and  told  him  never  to  come,  into  his  pres- 
ence again,  and  the  mother  was  always 
afraid  lest  Paul  should  meet  hipj.  Tbe  boy 
hurried  on  to  find  Joe  and  tell  him  what 
had  heard;  then  he  must  get  back  to  the 
mother.  She  always  cried  when  the  "Hate 
man"  came  to  see  her  in  the  old  days,  and- 
now  she  would  cry  more.  He  must  see  Joe 
and  go  back  faster  than  he  came, 

Joe  found  him  in  his  room  waiting  for 
him  with  the  letter  .still  in  his  stocking,  Mrs. 
Maloney  had  sent  him  up  there,  as  Joe  had 
told  her  that  a  poor  boy  whom  he  was  be- 
friending might  come  there;  should  ht  do  50t- 
would  she  send  him  at  once  to  his  room  and 
not  lot  the  men  know  of  his  presence? 

"Hunchback,  is  he?"  said  the  landlady. 
"Well,  thin  he's  as  safe  in  my  house  as  in 
a  king's  palace;  for  its  bad  luck  to  cross  or 
touch  a  poor  lad  that  heaven  has  cursed," 

Paul  was  too  anxious  to  barter  for  his  letter 
that  day.  He  told,  in  his  queer,  wild  wa,v,  of- 
the  scene  in  the  woods,  and  the  words  of  the 
"Hate  man;"  then  he  produced  the  letter.  It 
was  a  long  one,  and  Joe  looked  It  over  has- 
tily, hoping  to  read  it  after  the  bo.v  was 
gone,  A  sentence  at  the  bottom  of  the  second 
page  attracted  his  attention.    It  was  this; 

"My  dear  nurse  wants  .vou  to  ask  her  law- 
yer, Mr,  C,  if  he  renu'nib<"rs  his  old  friend 
aud  client,  Mary  Golden;  If  so,  to  tlilnk  of 
her;  the  'family'  will  not  let  her  write." 

Joe  questioned  the  boy  closely  and  learned 
still  more  of  the  life  of  little  Meg;  he  then 
started  the  lad  on  his  way  homeward  with 
well-filled  pockets  and  Dennis  Malone.y  for  a' 
guide  through  the  settlement,  with  strict  In- 
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structlons  not  to  tell  Deunis  of  his  home  or 
to  luentinn  why  he  came. 

Stiange  things  had  happened  at  the  house 
In  the  woods  during  his  absence.  No  biealj- 
fast  had  been  sent  up,  and  Mrs.  Golden  was 
positive  that  she  had  heard  angry  voices  the 
night  before,  during  the  doctor's  visit. 

When  he  entered  her  presence  he  had  been 
as  suave  and  smooth  of  speech  as  usual,  and 
had  urged  her  to  make  her  plans  to  travel 
with  his  patient  when  the  weather  grew 
warmer.  Would  her  son  board  them  on  his 
ranch  for  a  few  months? 
■  "Possibly,"  said  Mrs.  Golden,  "if  I  might 
now  be  peimitted  to  write  him.  The  seclu- 
sion here,  doctor,  is  telling  on  m.v  nerves,  and 
I  really  must  crave  permission  to  be  allowed 
to  walk  about  the  grounds." 

"I  see  no  objection  to  that,  nurse,  if  .vou 
will  leave  your  charge  asleep.  She  is  so  much 
Improved  under  your  care  that  it  will  be  quite 
safe." 

"Then  you  still  object  to  her  going  out?" 

"I  am  compelled  to,  for  the  present;  she  is 
certainly  much  better,  and  1  shall  urge  the 
family  to  permit  more  indirigence,  but  we 
can  never  thank  you  sufficiently  for  your  care 
of  her." 

"I  am  very  fond  of  her,  doctor,"  was  the 
brief  reply. 

The  next  morning  when  the  breakfast  was 
not  sent  up  Mrs.  Golden  resolved  to  go  down- 
stairs. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 
CELESTE. 

Marion  Penhurst  was  an  excellent  actress, 
as  well  as  a  ready  writer.  Better  than  this, 
she  was  a  generous-hearted,  noble  girl. 

In  the  plans  for  her  incarceration  it  had 
been  agreed  upon  as  to  her  drawing,  at  Joe's 
suggestion.  He  knew  that  a  picture  could 
tell  a  story  quite  as  well  as  words,  and  little 
Meg  had  proven  this  anew. 

The  first  noment  Joe  could  spare  from  duty 
he  went  to  Captain  Jasper  and  told  him  all 
he  had  learned. 

"So  they  are  putting  you  down  as  half 
witted,  are  they?"  said  the  captain.  "That  is 
rich,  Joe,  considering  your  ability  to  furnish 
brains  for  the  rest  of  us." 

"Xever  mind  where  I  am  classed  until  our 
captives  are  free:  then  I  am  willing  to  come 
out  as  a  man  among  men."  • 

"And  you'll  do  It,  too,  Rivington.  You  were 
made  to  lead  men.  Now  and  then  the  Creator 
gives  certain  men  and  certain  women  power 
to  lead,  to  organize  and  to  command;  and 
it's  a  mighty  good  thing  that  it  is  so.  When 
you  get  where  you  are  sure  to  be,  may  I  be 
there  to  see." 

"Thank  you,  captain;  and  now  read  this 
letter  which  Jack  Hurd  has  sent  me.  Ton 
have  been  so  much  interested  in  all  our  plans, 
and  have  helped  us  so  much,  that  I  want 
to  share  the  good  news  with  you." 

"Better  read  It  to  me;  come  in  here  where 
we  can  be  quiet.  I  am  always  stupid  and 
slow  with  a  strange  handwriting,  but  give  me 
a  face  to  study  and  I  am  your  man."  The 
captain  closed  the  door  of  his  private  room 
and  sat  down.  Joe  read  Miss  Penhurst's  let- 
ter to  Jack. 

"Deak  Friend:— Fact  is  of  more  conse- 
.quence  than  money.  I  have  made  friends 
with  the  doctor  and  wheedled  him  into  an 
introduction  to  poor  Mrs.  U.  (no  full  names 
in  this;  I  know  the  world  too  well).  I  am  in 
love  with  Mrs.  V.:  she  is  beautiful,  refined, 
gifted.  She  sings  and  plays  for  the  patients, 
and  she  sings  divinely.  No  man  other  than 
a  fiend  could  bear  to  be  parted  from  such 
a  woman.  The  second  night  I  stood  by  her 
at  the  piano  and  turned  the  music;  then  I 
whispered,  "I  am  your  friend:  trust  mel" 

"She  looked  up  gratefully,  and  nearly  lost 
her  wonderful  self-possession.  I  said,  with 
a  laugh,  as  if  I  had  made  a  blunder  in  the 
pages,  "There,  now  I  am  right;  play  on,  for 
your  very  life!'  I  sang  with  her  aud  for  her, 
but  my  singing  is  mere  droning  to  her  superb 
work.  It  has  kept  her  from  going  mad,  she 
says.  She  can  sing  when  she  cannot  pray: 
although  she  does  the  latter,  I  can  testify. 
If  that  big,  athletic  friend  of  yours  could  hear 
her  prayers  for  him  and  her  child  he  would 
hold  his  head  higher  than  he  does  now.  How 
we  talk  about  him.  She  sometimes  thinks 
that  her  brother  is  dead,  and  perhaps  that  is 
best  for  the  present.  I  shall  never  rest  until 
I  see  the  handcuffs  on  that  brutal  hiisbaud. 
He  must  have  been  born  with  the  heart  of  the 
lowest  brute  in  place  of  a  man's.  Mrs.  U. 
and  I  sketch  together,  read,  slug  and  are  the 
closest  friends  already,  but  not  once  has  she 
mentioned  the  name  of  her  husband.  She 
was  placed  here  by  her  'family  physician,' 
the  patients  say,  asd  her  chief  delusions  are 
that  she  has  a  husband,  a  brother  and  child, 
whereas  he,  the  brute,  sa.vs  she  is  a  poor, 
overworked  artist,  whose  husband  is  dead, 
and  he  is  kindl.v  settling  her  bills  here  for  the 
sake  of  the  family.  Don't  I  wish  that  I 
could  be  judge,  jury  and  executioner  in  his 
case? 

"God  only  knows  what  she  has  suffered. 
She  has  been  in  five  different  asylums.  All  of 
the  conscientious  doctors  declare  her  sane, 
and  as  .soon  as  the.v  do  she  has  been  hustled 
off  to  a  distant  place  under  another  name. 
One  of  the  -best  attendants  here  says  "she 
has  seen  more  than  a  dozen  women  in  cap- 
tivity because  husbands  want  to  be  rid  of 
them."  I  have  seen  enough  now  to  make  me 
crazy  if  I  had  any  tendency  that  way.  This 
life  would  kill  me  in  six  months  out  of 
sympathy  for  the  wretched;  but  Mrs.  U.  is 
a  strong  soul  and  says  she  will  live  for  her 
child.  She  is  grand  and  heroic.  AVhen  I  get 
out  I  will  write  up  these  iniquitous  practices, 
and  people  must  hear;  the  story  of  hundreds 
will  not  be  believed,  because  they  have  been 
thought  unbalanced  from  the  first,  and  the 
cruel  shadow  of  the  walls  follows  them 
through  life. 

'"I  am  sane;  yoti  know  it,  your  friends 
know  it,  and  I  am  a  voluntary  prisoner  for 
the  sake  of  others;  w'nen  I  unfold  m.v  tale 
of  sori'ow  and  wrong,  may  God  open  the  ears 
of  right-thinking  people  and  all  lovers  of 
justice  to  hear  me. 


"How  you  would  iaugli  if  you  could  see  me 
in  my  'tantrums.'  I  never  forget  that  I  am 
mourning  for  a  lover  (who  has  not  yet  been 
born),  and  also  that  I  must  appear  "queer." 
They  are  all  fooled;  even  the  doctor.  He 
tried  to  kiss  me  the  other  day,  and  I  boxed 
his  ears;  since  then  he  calls  me  the  'pretty 
termagant,'  but  he  keeps  his  distance,  for  "I 
have  rich  and  powerful  friends  outside.' 

"The  attendant  we  have  is  rather  new,  but 
good.  I  have  a  friend  in  her.  One  of  the 
older  ones  who  have  been  here  a  long  time 
says  "Mrs.  U.  should  not  be  here,  for  she  is 
perfectl.v  sane,'  but  she  begs  me  not  to  repeat 
her  words  to  the  doctor.  Mrs.  U.  is  classed 
with  the  'friendless'  patients:  that  Is,  those 
who  do  not  have  visitors  or  friends  to  care 
for  them,  and  who  are  put  here  to  keep 
them  out  of  the  wa.v. 

"I  am  looking  forward  to  'uncle's'  visit; 
meantime,  I  paint,  pout,  pretend  and  rule  as 
nian.v  as  possible  by  pure  strateg.v.  If  you 
can  get  even  one  line  from  your  handsome 
athlete  to  Mrs.  U.  it  will  give  her  a  new 
lease  of  life;  she  is  far  from  strong,  physical- 
ly, she  has  endured  so  much;  but  the  brave 
spirit  is  something  to  be  proud  of.  I  am  glad 
to  know  her  and  shall  henceforth  be  her  de- 
voted ftiend. 

"Do  charge  'uncle'  to  be  cautious;  they  are 
very  suspicious  in  a  place  like  this. 

"Yours  for  humanity,  despite  the  lost  lover, 
M-vRiON  Penhcrst." 

"P.  S.— Uncle  is  here;  he  is  ideal;  made  up 
to  perfection.  Hurrah  for  journalism!  It  tri- 
umphs over  wrong  every  time!  M.  P.'" 

'"That  is  what  I  call  good  work,"  said  Cap- 
tain Jasper;  "that  girl  ought  to  be  a  detec- 
tive; she's  an  honor  to  her  sex." 

"I  think  Mrs.  Golden  also  an  honor,"  said 
Joe.  "Just  think  of  what  might  have  hap- 
pened if  a  coarse,  brutal  woman  had  been 
in  her  place?  I  sent  her  a  message  to-day 
b.v  poor  Paul." 

"We  must  look  out  for  him,"  said  the  cap- 
tain. 

"He  shall  never  want  while  I  live,"  said 
Joe. 

At  that  ver.v  moment  Mrs.  Golden  was 
bending  over  the  prostrate  form  of  Celeste. 
She  had  called  in  vain  for  breakfast,  and  then 
went  down-stairs,  bidding  Meg  to  be  a  dear, 
good  Peggy,  for  something  must  have  hap- 
pened to  cook. 

Celeste  was  unconscious  on  the  floor.  She 
had  either  fallen  or  had  been  rudely  pushed 
there,  for  a  bad,  dark  mark  was  on  her 
temple. 

Mrs.  Golden  raised  her  tenderly  and  placed 
her  on  the  couch  where  Paul  so  often  slept. 
Finding  that  her  restoratives  did  not  recall 
the  woman  to  consciousness,  she  called  Meg 
to  her  assistance. 

"Family  or  no  family,"  said  she,  "this  poor 
woman  shall  not  suffer;  this  is  an  emergency 
unprovided  for." 

All  through  the  day  the  woman  and  lit- 
tle child  waited  upon  themselves  and  the 
pro.strate  woman.  At  night  Mrs.  Golden 
dared  not  leave  her,  and  Meg  was  made 
comfortable  in  the  adjoining  room,  which 
had  been  fitted  up  for  the  woman's 
own  ■  use.  Again  and  again  Mrs.  Golden 
thanked  the  good  Father  that  the  doctor 
would  not  visit  them  again  for  some  days; 
she  felt  quite  sure  that  he  knew  more  of  the 
cook  than  he  had  ever  told,  and  if  the  case 
went  beyond  her  own  cai-e  and  nursing  she 
would  write  to  Joe.  She  was  confident  that 
he  would  prove  a  friend  In  need. 

About  midnight  the  woman  grew  restless 
and  talked  almost  constantly,  begging  some 
one  not  to  harm  Paul,  to  spare  him  her  poor 
hapless  boy.  Mrs.  Golden's  quiet  touch  seemed 
to  comfort  her  a  little,  but  her  constant 
cry  was  for  Paul.  It  was  nearly  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning  when  a  strange  figure  came 
to  the  window  and  looked  in,  and  a  sharp 
voice  cried  out: 

"Paul  must  come  in;  Paul  wants  the  moth- 
er; poor  Paul  is  cold." 

(  To  be  Continued. ) 


KILLING  CROWS  IN  GEORGIA. 

They  have  a  novel  method  of  killing  crows 
in  Georgia.  Grains  of  corn  are  pierced,  and 
through  them  is  Inserted  the  hair  from  the 
tail  of  a  horse.  These  grains  are  scattered 
in  the  field  where  the  crows  are  in  the  habit 
of  coming.  When  the  bird  swallows  one  of 
these  grains  the  horse's  hair  prevents  it  from 
passing  into  the  craw  and  irritates  the 
mouth.  The  bird  rolls  over,  turns  on  its  back 
and  scratches  to  get  it  out,  but  to  no  purpose. 
Death  results  either  from  strangulation  or,  as 
is  frequently  the  case,  from  the  wounds  in- 
flicted by  the  shai'p  claws.  The  crows  gather 
around  the  victim,  but  although  the.v  are  of 
an  exceedingly  suspicious  nature,  they  never 
attribute  the  trouble  to  the  corn.— Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

No  farmer  can  afford  to  send  a  load  of  wheat, 
corn  or  potatoes,  a  drove  of  cattle  or  even  a  jar 
of  butter  to  market,  without  first  knowing 
how  many  pounds  he  has  to  sell.  The  day  for 
high  prices  in  scales  is  past,  and  there's  uo 
excuse  at  the  present  day  for  being  without 
them,  as  any  reader  can  demonstrate  by  ad- 
dressing the  Osgood  Scale  Company,  Bing- 
hamton,  N.  Y.,  whose  advertisement  appears 
in  these  columns. 


"I  am  having  flne  success  with  'American 
Women,"  "  writes  Mrs.  B.  B.  King,  our  cul- 
tured and  business-like  agent  in  Fayette 
county,  Ohio.  "I  took  four  more  orders  yes- 
terday afternoon.  People  are  simply  delighted 
with  the  book.  You  have  certainly  made  a 
great  hit  with  'American  Women.'  I  will 
send  a  good  order  the  first  of  next  week." 


A  Declaration  of  Independence. 

BY  iI.\tJD  MORRISON  HtJEI. 

MIS'  Torrey!  Mis'  Torrey!"  Mrs. 
Ursula  Cripe  pushed  her  brown  cot- 
ton umbrella  back  on  her  shoulder 
and  shifted  the  market-basket  of  eggs 
she  carried  farther  up  on  her  arm. 
She  gave  her  head  an  impatient  shake  to  re- 
place a  straggling  blond  bang  that  had 
escaped,  limp  and  moist,  from  the  dingy  rim 
if  her  stratv  bonnet.  The  shake  set  the  five 
beady  red  cherries  that  adorned  the  flat, 
crumpled  crown  bobbing  rhythmically.  Those 
cherries  were  the  only  feature  of  Mrs.  Ursula 
Cripe's  bonnet  that  had  retained  its  original 
shape  and  color.  They  stood  up  bravely 
amidst  the  tumbled  ruin  of  faded  cotton 
lace  and  dusty  half-silk  black  ribbon  like 
a  sturdy  pine  waving  green  and  tall  above 
the  barren  wastes  of  a  desert  land.  Dust 
would  not  adhere  and  water  could  not  tarnish 
their  glossy  redness. 

"I  don't  see  what  Jane  Torrey  keeps  her 
doors  and  windows  shut  close  such  weather 
as  this  for.  I'd  smother  to  death,"  she  mused, 
impatiently,  as  she  stared  in  over  the  few 
scraggy  flower-stalks  in  the  dooryard  to  the 
dilapidated  bit  of  a  house,  low-roofed  and 
paintless,  that  seemed  to  be  shriveling  and 
drying  up  in  the  relentless  heat  of  the  sum- 
mer sun,  as  were  the'snarled  irregular  patches 
of  grass  that  struggled  for  existence  in  the 
poor  stony  turf. 

Her  eyes  wore  an  expression  of  helpless 
disapproval.  "It's  a  picture  o'  shiftless- 
ness,  I  take  it,"  she  concluded,  giving  a  cir- 
cling inspection  of  the  premises,  from  the 
neglected  tottering  fence  at  her  elbow,  where 
a  stingy  gate  squeaked  dismally  on  one  hinge, 
to  the  low  stoop,  through  the  rotten  boards 
of  which  the  weeds  were  poking  up  inquis- 
itively. Bits  of  tattered  mosquito-netting, 
gray  and  mildewed,  hung  in  limp  dejected- 
ness  from  the  two  front  windows,  underneath 
which  a  few  feeble  morning-glor.v  vines  hoped 
vainly  to  reach  the  sills.  One  humble  white 
blossom  had  flattered  to  life  and  hung  wilting' 
in  the  sun. 

"Hey,  Mis'  Torrey!"  This  time  her  call 
brought  a  final  response.  The  door  opened, 
and  a  thin,  angular  figure  appeared.  It  was 
Mrs.  Jane  Torrey.  She  protruded  her  head 
cautiously  at  flrst,  and  her  face  wore  anx- 
ious wrinkles.  She  had  not  yet  found  time 
to  comb  her  hair,  but  the  sight  of  the  plump 
little  hod.v  beyond  the  fence  assured  her.  She 
ventured  forth,  wiping  her  hands,  moist  with 
dish-water,  on  her  faded  apron  as  she  came. 

"Is  that  you.  Mis'  Cripe?  Where  you  goin' 
so  early?"  she  questioned,  as  she  moved  be- 
tween the  desolate  border  boxes.  She  looked 
quite  as  stunted  and  dried  as  her  flowers  did. 
There  were  pinched  lines  upon  her  pale  face. 

Ursula  Cripe  noted  them  and  mentally  com- 
pared her  to  the  blossomless  green  things. 
"The  sill  inside  is  quite  as  hard  and  stony. 
I  shouldn't  wonder,  as  'tis  in  the  dooryard, 
and  I  guess  there  don't  many  more  soothin' 
drops  come  to  comfort,  if  I  know  myself." 
She  looked  at  her  neighbor  pityingly. 
"Early!  Land  alive!  you  don't  call  this  early. 
Mis'  Torrey?  It  must  be  past  nine  a'ready." 
She  scrutinized  the  zigzag  shadow  of  the 
fence  anxiously.  "I  ain't  much  to  loiter. 
Terrible  hot,  ain't  it?"  She  set  down  the  bas- 
ket of  eggs  and  took  a  black-bordered  hand- 
kerchief from  her  pocket  to  wipe  her  moist 
face.  "It  looks  some  like  rain— them  mare- 
tails  off  in  the  west.  I  heard  a  bob-white 
this  mornin';  they  say  it's  a  sure  sign.  I  hope 
to  land  it  won't  set  in  for  showers  to-morrow. 
A  rainy  Fourth  is  a  miserable  thing,  to  my 
notion." 

"Yes,  for  them  that  lot  on  it,  I  s'pose," 
said  Mrs.  Jane,  meekly.  "We  need  rain, 
though."  She  looked  at  the  baked  dirt  in  the 
posy-beds. 

'"But  the  Fourth  o'  July  ain't  but  one  day 
in  the  year,  and  the  children  set  such  store 
by  it.  I  don't  like  to  see  'em  disappointed," 
pursued  Ursula  Cripe,  as  she  brushed  a  bit 
of  dust  from  her  black  sateen  frock.  It 
was  made  with  full-gathered  skirt,  and  a  foot 
of  flounce  edged  the  bottom.  It  was  only 
ankle  length,  for  "long  skirts  is  such  a  pester 
to  walk  in,"  she  always  declared.  The 
waist  was  "plain  basque." 

"I  thought  maybe  you  might  like  to  send 
down  to  the  store,  seein'  to-morrow  is  the 
"Fourth,"  "  went  on  Mrs.  Ursula,  mildly. 
Her  eyes  studied  the  other  questioningly. 
"They've  got  on  quite  a  nice  stock  of  fire- 
works. Have  you  seen  'em?  I  don't  s'pose 
you  have,  though.  I  heard  through  Mis'  Day 
that  your  old  lameness  was  botherin'  you 
again.  It's  too  bad.  Does  it  bother  you 
much?"   She  looked  sympathetic. 

"No  more'n  common  durin'  hot  weather. 
Heat  seems  to  take  the  tuck  right  out  o'  me." 
There  was  a  pathetic  droop  to  the  woman's 
mouth. 

"Well,  I  should  think  it  would,  your  house 
is  so  tucked  up  an'  low.  How  you  all  live 
in  it  beats  me.  Why  don't  you  open  the  doors 
an'  let  a  little  healthy  air  whisk  in.  I  should 
think  you'd  melt  in  a  pile." 

Ursula  Cripe  was  glad  of  an  opportunity 
to  free  her  mind.  Her  own  house  was  large 
and  airy.  In  warm  weather  she  kept  the 
doors  and  windows  ever  open.  She  looked 
over  at  Jane  Torrey  rebukingly.  "You  ought 
to  let  in  more  air,"  .she  repeated,  with  empha- 
sis.  ""It's  onhealthy." 


lfr».  James  Young,  Kent,  0. 


A  Strange  New  Shrub  that  Cures  Kidney  and 
Bladder  Diseases,  Rheumatism,  etc.— Free. 

Disorders  ot  theKid- 
nevsand  Bladder  cause 
BRIGHT'S  DISEASE, 
RHEUMATISM,  GRAVEL, 
PAIN  IN  THE  BACK,  FE- 
MALE COMPLAINTS, 
URINARY  DISORDERS, 
DROPSY, etc.  For  these 
diseases  a  POSITIVE 
SPECIFICCUREisfound 
in  a  new  botanical  dis- 
covery, the  wonderful 

KaVA-KaVA  SHRtIB, 

called  by  botanists,  the 
piper  melhysticum,  from  tJbe  Ganges  river.  East 
India.  It  has  the  extraordinary  record  of  12S0  hos- 
pital cures  in  30  days.  It  acts  directly  on  the  Kid- 
neys and  cures  by  draining  out  of  the  Blood  the 
poisonous  Uric  Acid,  Urates,  Lithates,  etc.,  which 
cause  the  diseased  conditions. 

Rev.  W.  B.  Moore,  D.  D.,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
testifies  in  the  Christian  Advocate,  that  it  completely 
cured  him  of  Kidney  and  Bladder  Disease  of  many 
years'  standing.  Hon.  R.  C.  Wood,  of  Lowell,  Ind., 
writes  that  in  four  week.s  the  Kava-Kava  Shrub 
cured  him  of  Kiduev  and  Bladder  disease  of  ten 
years'  standing.  Jfany  ladies,  including  Mrs. 
James  Young,  of  Kent,  Ohio,  and  Mrs.  Alice  Evans, 
of  Baltimore,  Md.,  testify  to  its  wonderful  curative 
powers  in  Kidney  and  other  disorders  peculiar  to 
womanhood. 

That  you  may  judge  of  the  value  of  this  Great 
Specific  for  vourself,  we  will  send  you  one  Large 
Case  by  Mail  FREE,  only  asking  that  when 
cured  yourself  you  will  recommend  it  to  others. 
It  is  a  Sure  Specific  and  cannot  fail.  Address, 
The  Church  Kidney  Cure  Company,  No.  409  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  Y'ork  City.  Mention  this  paper. 


Life  Insurance 

lu  its  best  form  for  the  protection  o£  Your 
Family,  Your  Estate,  or  For  Investment 

is  issued  by 

THE  PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  CO., 

Of  Amefica. 
JOH>-  F.  DKTDES,  Pres't. 
Home  OfBce,  Newark,      J.        Write  for  Information. 


BAD 
BREATH 

<•  I  have  been  aslne  CASCAKETS  and  am 

a  mild  and  efleciive  laxative  they  are  simply  won- 
derful. My  daughter  and  I  "were  bothered  with 
sick  stomach  and  our  breath  was  very  bad.  After 
taking  a  few  doses  of  Cascarets  we  Lave  improved 
wonderfully.  They  are  a  great  help  in  the  family." 

WlLHELMIXA  NAGEL, 

11S7  Bittenhouse  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


CANDY 
CATHARTIC 


TRADE  MARK  RIOWTtREO 


Pleasant.  Palatable.  Potent,  Taste  Good.  Do 
Good,  Never  Sicken,  Weaken,  or  Gripe.  10c,  25c,  50c. 

...    CURE  CONSTIPATION.  ... 

Sterllog  Remedy  Company,  Chicago,  SlODtreal,  New  York.  316 

lin  Tft  DAn  Sold  and  guaranteed  by  alldrng- 
HU»  1  U*DAW  gists  to  CTJKE  Tobacco  Habit. 


EARN  A  BICYCLE! 


By  selling  Baker'sTeasamoneryonr  neighbors,  atotal 
of  100 lbs.  for  Bicycle;  50  lbs.,  Waltham  Gold  Watch:  26 
lbs..  Silver  Watch ;  10 lbs., Crescent  Camera  or  Gold  Ring. 

Express  prepaid.     IVritc  /or  Catalogue.  Order  Sheet,  (ire. 

W.  G.  BAKER,  Dept.  8?,  Springfield,  Mass. 
DON'T  BE  HARD  UP  fiold,  Sllter,  Nickel  *  Brti) 

Platinff.    Gents  and  Ladies  a*,  horn, 
or  traveling,  taking  orders,  using  and 
selling  Prof  Cray's  Platers.  Platea, 
I  Wat^bes,  Jewelry.  Tableware.  Bieyclea, 
1  andallmetalgoods.  Noeiperience.heavy 
f  plate,  modern  methods.  We  do  plating, 
manufacture  ootfils,  all  siiea.  Guaran- 
teed.   Only  outfits  complete,  all  toolj, 
I  lafhes,  materials,  etc.,  ready  for  work. 
J  We  teach  yoa  the  art.  furnish  aecreta 
iSdTormWsFKISli.  Write  today.  Testimonials,  samplej, 
etc.  KKEt.  t.  liltAV  i  CO.,  PLATI.Mi  H  OUKS,  S,  tiuciiitmli,  O. 


1t\t\i\  knC\.\TC  WAXTED-To sell  "The 
,  V  W  1  1  J  ^00^.     important  and  au- 

thentic mtomiation  and  statistics  on  the  many  subjects 
relating  to  tlie  present  war.  It  contains  Pieturc"  ol  L. 
S.  War  Ve-xeU  ami  a  classification  of  the  ships  in  the 
navies  of  .'^iiain  and  .\merica,  with  deflaitions  of  naval 
terms  iise<l  ni  press  dispatches:  also  Fine  W  <ir  Mnp«  oi 
Culm.  Porto  Hico.  Havana  and  Ilaibor.  the  «  est  India 
Islands,  the  Philippines,  and  a  large  map  of  tlie  W  orld. 
You  can  easily  make  from  «i!{.00  to  i»l«.00  a  day. 
AddresB  FAKJI  AM>  FlKESlUf:,  Springaeld,  Ohio. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


July  r,  1898. 


"But  the  flies,"  Mrs.  Jane  protested,  with 
feeble  spirit.  "They're  dreadful  this  time  a 
year.  I've  been  teasiu"  Dau'l  all  summer  to 
get  some  screenin'.  Flies  is  terrible  torment- 
in',  an'  mosquitoes.  It  don't  seems  'sif  I 
could  sleep  nights  scarcely,  'twist  mosqui- 
toes an'  heat." 

She  leaned  weakly  against  the  fence,  that 
swayed  with  her  weight;  but  Mrs.  Ursula 
Cripe  on  the  other  side  served  in  a  measure 
to  balance  thlugs  up,  so  the  rickety  thing  did 
not  collapse  altogether. 

The  woman  on  the  road  side  gave  a  little 
snort  of  disapproval.  "Dan'l  Torrey's  a  smart 
man  if  he  can't  'ford  to  git  mosquiter-nettin' 
to  cover  the  winders."  She  had  a  way  of 
speaking  her  mind.  "We  have  it  on  all  the 
dcors  inside,  to  say  nothin'  o'  them  outside. 
I  stick  out  for  it,  and  Jon'than  he  gits  it. 
He'd  as  soon  think  o'  not  gettin'  sugar  or 
tea.  You're  too  meek  and  meechin',  Jane 
Tcrre.v:  .vou  let  folks  run  right  over  ye.  The 
idea  o'  liviu'  all  summer  in  an  air-tight  coop 
for  the  want  of  a  few  yards  o'  nettin'.  I'd 
talk  turkey  to  Dan'l  if  he  was  my  man.  I 
believe  in  folkses  havin'  a  little  independence 
an'  spirit,  if  they  be  women-folks.  It's  a  duty 
thew  owe  themselves,  says  I.  Tain't  no  kind- 
ness tb  nobody  to  be  forever  eatin'  humble 
pie.  This  is  a  free  and  independent  country, 
though  some  folks  seem  to  think  it  ain't. 
I  s'pose  your  goin"  to  celebrate  some,  ain't 
you.  Mis'  Torrey?" 

The    little    woman    inside    the  dooryard 
seemed  to  shrink  perceptibly.    "I  guess  we're 
too  poor  to  celebrate  any  this  year,  Mis' 
Cri^ie,"  she  said,  awkwardly. 
"Did  you  celebrate  last  year?" 
"No;  Dau'l  thought — " 
"Did  you  celebrate  the  year  before?" 
"Xo.  we  didn't.   You  see — " 
"Well,  if  you  didn't  celebrate  last  year  or 
the  year  before,  and  don't  mean  to  celebrate 
this  year,  when  do  you  mean  to  celebrate? 
It  seems  to  me  most  anybody  could  afford  a 
few  bunches  o'  fire  crackers.     We  can't  do 
much.   We  ain't  rich  by  no  means;  but  we  do 
what  we  can.   It  seems  to  me  children  ought 
to  be  brought  up  with  feeliu's  o'  patriotism, 
and  to  love  their  country.   They've  got  some 
real  cute  little  flags  down  to  the  store  for 
five  cents,   if  you  hain't  no  change.  Mis' 
Torrey,   an'  would  like  to  send  down  for 
anything,  I'd  as  lief  carry  a  few  eggs  along 
as  not.   My  basket  don't  begin  to  be  full." 
She    looked   at    her   neighbor   with  kindly 
anxiety. 

"I  guess  I  won't  bother,"  said  Mrs.  Jane, 
nervously.  "My  egg-basket's  low.  Dau'l  took 
the  heft  down  yesterday.  He  had  to  have 
some  nails  and — " 

Mrs.  Ursula  noticed  the  fiesltation.  "An' 
what?"  she  pursued,  relentlessly. 

"He  was  out  o'  smokiu'-tobacco.  Dau'l's 
a  great  hand  to  smoke." 

Her  words  met  with  an  indignant  "huh." 
"Do  you  ever  buy  any  chewin'-gum,  Jane 
Torrey?" 

"Land,  uol" 

"Does  the  children  ever  have  money  for 
candy  and  such  things?" 
"Xot  very  often." 

"It  don't  seem  to  mo  it's  fair,  that's  all. 
Y'ou  was  always  too  meek-spirited,  to  m.v 
notion.  I  wish  you  could  see  them  Japanese 
lanterns  at  the  store;  they're  so  pretty— red 
and  green  and  yeller.  Did  your  children  ever 
see  any  Roman  candles  and  sky-rockets  shot 
off.  Mis'  Torrey?" 

"I  don't  kuow's  they  have,"  replied  the 
niother,  in  a  troubled  way.  "We  took  'em  to 
a  celebration  once  to  Foxville;  'twas  when 
Bonnie  was  a  baby.  I  s'pose  they've  forgot 
it.   If  we'lived  nearer  some  sizable  town — " 

"Yes,  if  we  lived  nearer  some  town  we 
might  see  a  good  deal;  but  there's  some 
things  we  can  do  livin'  here.  A  bod.y  don't 
begrudge  what  little  they  do  to  celebrate  the 
Fourth  o'  July,  I  don't  believe." 

She  gave  the  cotton  umbrella  a  patriotic 
flourish,  as  she  stooped  to  pick  up  her  basket 
of  eggs.  "Is  that  sweet-mary  comiu'  up  over 
there  In  the  grass.  Mis'  Torrej-?  Do  pull  up 
a  sprig  o'  it;  it's  so  sweet-suiellin'.  It  used  to 
grow  in  uiothei-'s  garden  to  home.  Well,  I 
must  meander.  It  seems  to  me  it  gits  hot- 
ter." She  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "You'd 
better  open  up  your  winders,"  she  called 
back,  as  she  moved  along  down  the  road. 

"  'Bout  what  I  thought  o'  Dan'l  Torrey," 
she  mused,  with  righteous  Indignation.  "He's 
too  selfish  an'  slack  to  live.  There  he  Is  down 
by  the  south  pasture  this  minute  loppin'  up 
on  top  o'  the  fence,  as  if  he  hadn't  ambition 
to  stand:  I've  a  notion  to  give  him  a  piece  o' 
my  mind  as  ever  I  had  to  eat." 

She  strai^ihtened  herself  sturdily asshe  drew 
near  the  blue-overallcd  figure,  perched  aloft 
ou  a  ricket.v  breadth  of  the  pasturi?  fence,  and 
callecl  to  him.  good-naturedly,  "Oood  moruin', 
Mr.  Torrey!  Hiiildlu'  fences?"  she  questioned. 
The  man  wheeled  about  laboriously,  hoistbig 
both  legs  to  the  other  side.  His  face  wore  a 
broad  siiille.  "Old  hypocrite,"  was  Mrs.  Ur- 
sula'H  mental  ejaculation. 

"Oil,  I'm  just  togglln'  up  the  old  a  little," 
he  replied.  "Thought  I'd  rest  a  minute  while 
Bennie  went  for  the  hammer  and  nails."  He 
shifted  the  brown  cob-pipe,  from  which  was 
issuing  a  cloud  of  sujoke,  to  the  other  side 
of  his  mouth,  where  it  wmild  not  prove  too 
great  an  Impediment  to  speech,  and  contin- 
ued. Ills  staunch  little  neighbor  eyeing  him 
the  while  with  disgust  and  iiidlgnalion ; 

"You  see,  m.v  cows  are  breecli,v.  They're 
forever  nosin'  into  other  folks'  crops.  Jest 


last  week  they  broke  into  Xat  Goodall's  corn, 
and  it  cost  me  five  dollars  to  repair  damages. 
I'm  thinkin'  o'  sellin'  'em  all  this  fall,  or  trad- 
in".  I'm  tired  out  pesterin'  with  'em.  Did 
you  ever  see  a  man  have  worse  lucli'n  I  do, 
Mis'  Cripe?" 

"Laud  no  I  i'ou  have  the  worst  luck  of  any 
man  a  livin'.  I  never  see  the  beat  of  It, 
Dan'l  Torrey."  She  accompanied  the  words 
with  a  jolly  laugh.  When  Ursula  Cripe 
laughed  she  shook  all  over.  "I've  seen  other 
folks,  though,  that  was  unlucky.  There's 
Hiram  Hicks,  for  instance.  I  s'pose  'twas 
bad  luck  that  ailed  him,  though  it  looked  a 
good  deal  like  laziness.  If  folks  git  right  np 
and  have  lots  o'  gumption  and  do  their  level 
best,  they're  usually  lucky  enough.  Goln'  to 
celebrate,  Dan'l?" 

Daniel  Torrey  stretched  bis  long  limbs 
clumsily.  "No,  I  don't  s'pose  I  be,  unless  I 
shoot  off  my  mouth  a  few  times,"  he  laughed. 
"Fourth  o'  July  doin's  is  too  expensive  for 
such  as  us.  We  leave  such  things  for  them 
that's  abler." 

"Pshaw!  I  guess  anybody  could  afford  a 
few  fire-crackers  if  they  wanted  to.  Our  chil- 
dren set  a  lot  on  the  Fourth  o'  July.  I  be- 
lieve in  bringin'  'em  up  independent.  You 
spend  that  much  for  smokiu'-tobacco  every 
day.  I'll  warrant  ye."  This  stauuch  patriot 
fired  her  guns  of  justice  fearlessly. 

"I  was  speakin'  to  Mis'  Torrey  a  while  ago. 
an'  she  said  yo  ■  took  all  the  eggs  to  buy 
smokin'.  I  was  goin'  to  git  her  some  things, 
fire-crackers  an'  flags  for  the  children;  but  she 
didn't  feel  able.  She  said  she'd  like  some 
mosquiter-nettin'  on  the  winders  and  doors 
real  well.  If  she  could  afford  it.  Seems  to 
me  she  looks  real  peaked  and  pindlln',  Mr. 
Torrey.  I  shouldn't  wonder  If  'twas  llvln'  so 
close.  It's  onhealthy.  She  said  she  didn't 
sleep  much  nights,  and  she  looks  it.  She's 
'bout  tuckered  'twixt  flghtin'  flies  and  the 
heat,  I  guess.  Do  you  remember  the  lime 
yon  and  Jane  and  Jon'than  and  me  drove 
clean  over  to  Stixford  to  a  celebration.  That 
was  'fore  any  of  us  married.  Jane  was  real 
rosy  and  plump  them  days.  She  don't  look 
much  like  she  used  to.  Dan'l."  Mrs.  Ursula 
sighed.  She  commenced  to  move  away.  "It's 
too  bad  she  hain't  privileged  to  bring  her 
children  up  patriotic.  She  feels  it,  I  shouldn't 
wcuder." 

She  passed  on  down  the  road,  leaving  Daniel 
Torrey  puzzled  and  disturbed.  Folks  called 
Ursula  Cripe  a  "meddliu"  old  woman,"  but  she 
usually  had  justice  beside  her,  and  was 
prompted  b.v  a  desire  to  help  and  uplift. 

"If  that  don't  stir  up  Dau'l  Torrey  to  a 
reallziu'  sense  I  don't  know  what  would," 
she  mused,  as  she  waddled  on  with  her  eggs 
and  her  brown  sun-umbrella,  and  the  red 
cherries  nodding  merrily  from  the  crowu  of 
her  bonnet. 

The  pinched  lines  on  Mrs.  Jane  Torrey's  face 
deepened  as  she  went  back  between  her 
barren  posy-beds.  At  the  steps  she  sat  down 
and  rested  her  head  wearil.v  upon  her  hand. 
It  was  shady  there  and  a  bit  of  breeze  stirred 
the  grass  at  her  feet.  A  greedy  bee  hovered 
low  over  the  solitary  morning-glory  blossom. 
His  noise  mingled  with  the  rasping  sound 
of  numberless  grasshoppers  dotting  the  sun- 
burned turf.  She  was  pondering  over  Mrs. 
Ursula  Cripe's  words.  She  sat  there  till  her 
dish-water  was  cold  and  the  fire  had  gone 
out;  but  when  she  went  Inside  her  lips  were 
drawn  in  firm  lines.  Meek  little  Mrs.  Torrey 
was  nearer  a  feeling  of  rebellion  than  she 
liad  ever  been  before  in  her  life.  "I'll  do  it." 
she  said  for  the  dozenth  time,  as  she  slipped 
guiltily  into  the  small  side  bedchamber  and 
took  down  Dan'l  Torrey's  best  trousers.  She 
felt  In  the  pockets  and  counted  out  two  quar- 
ters, five  dimes  and  three  nickles — one  dollar 
and  fifteen  cents  in  change.  There  might  be 
some  bills  in  his  wallet,  she  did  not  bother  to 
look. 

Daniel  Torrey  carried  the  pocketbook.  His 
wife  had  never  felt  she  had  any  right  to  it. 
She  took  out  fifty  cents  now  as  a  thief  might 
have  taken  it.  She  repeated  to  herself  that 
she  had  a  right  to  It,  that  she  was  taking 
it  for  Independence's  sake;  she  had  always 
been  "too  meek  and  meechin',"  but  she  felt 
like  a  thief.  The  rest  of  the  change  she 
dropped  back  into  the  pocket  and  hung  the 
trousers  as  she  had  found  them.  The  fifty 
cents  she  tied  In  the  corner  of  her  pocket- 
handkerchief;  she  had  never  owned  a  purse, 
not  siuce  she  had  been  a  girl. 

After  dinner  she  changed  her  dress  and 
pinned  on  her  hat.  It  was  an  old-fashioned 
high  crown,  and  devoid  of  trimming.  Bit  by 
bit  the  furbelows  and  feathers  that  had 
adorned  it  had  become  decrepit  and  fallen  off. 
'ITie  lace  she  had  takeu  off  to  make  the  chil- 
dren some  collars. 

It  was  two  miles  to  the  village  store;  but 
the  way  seemed  short  to  Jane  Torrey.  She 
was  i)lanning  what  she  should  bu.v.  A  flush 
of  excitement  tinged  her  sallow  cheeks.  The 
children  were  out  lu  the  field  helping  their 
father;  they  would  not  miss  her. 

Mrs.  Cripe  had  not  exaggerated  the  beauty 
of  the  Japanese  iauterug.  She.  bought  two. 
"We'll  go  out  under  the  trees  to  celebrate," 
she  planned.  "I'll  hang  these  up  in  the 
leaves."  She  took  three  penny  flags  and  a  blue 
tin  soldier  fftr  Ri^nnio,  two  sky-rockets  and 
some  torpedoes,  three  Roman  candles  and  a 
bi'iich  of  fire-crackers  apiece.  Then  she  had 
thirteen  cents  left.  She  spent  five  cents  for 
candy  and  five,  for  pciinuts;  with  the  other 
three  she  bought  colored  sugar. 

When  slie  got  home  she  made  a  cake,  a 


round,  tower-shaped  cake,  and  decorated  it 
with  sugar— red.  white  and  bine.  She  called 
it  her  Independence  cake,  and  stuck  the  three 
little  flags  in  the  top  of  it. 

She  went  in  the  pantry  *ud  looked  at  it 
often.  She  wondered  what  Daniel  would  say. 
She  meant  to  cut  it  under  the  elm-tree,  where 
the.v  .should  have  their  celebration,  and  she 
planned  out  a  little  speech  she  meant  to 
make.  It  had  sotoethiug  in  it  about  "proper 
spirit"  and  "independence."  Mrs.  Ursula's 
words  haunted  her.' 

After  Mrs.  Torrey  had  gone  to  the  village 
store  Daniel  came  in  and  looked  about  curi- 
ously. "Jane,"  he  called.  "Hey.  Jane!"  The 
rooms  were  empty  and  silent.  Their  close 
unpleasantness  seemed  for  the  first  time  to 
strike  Daniel  Torrey  uucomfortabl.v.  The 
doors  were  closed  and  the  curtains  were 
down;  still  he  could  hear  the  buzz  of  flies. 
He  looked  up  at  the  ceiliug.  unplastered  and 
uglj',  and  a  sense  of  shame  possessed  him. 
From  the  opposite  wall  Jane's  face  ^ipked 
down  at  him;  Jane  at  eighteen,  rosy  and 
plump.  The  picture  had  a  faded  piece  of  pink 
mosquito-bar  over  it  to  protect  it  from  the 
flies.  He  looked  at  it  a  momeut  musingly. 
The  children  were  down  in  the  pasture  pick- 
ing posies,  there  was  no  one  to  see.  He  lifted 
the  corner  of  the  curtain  to  throw  a  better 
light  on  the  features.  He  wanted  to  malce 
sure  if  Ursula  Cripe  had  spoken  the  truth, 
when  she  declared  Jaue  so  terribly  changed. 
"Things  ain't  as  I  meant  to  have  'eni,"  he 
reflocted,  bitterl.v,  as  some  twinges  of  his  old 
ambition  smote  him.  "I  meant  to  do  better 
by  her.  There  wasn't  a  prettier  girl  in  all 
Kent  count}-."  Ho  transferred  his.  attention 
from  the  picture  to  the  windows.  "Ten 
yards'll  do  it,  I  believe,"  he  mused;  "that'll 
fit  up  the  doors,  too.  If  I'd  a  thought  she 
really  needed  it  so."  A  flush  of  shame  crept 
over  his  face  at  the  thought.  What  way  was 
this  he  had  gotten  into.  He  was  not  at  httirt 
an  unkind  man;  it  was  only  carelessness,  and 
he  was  not  thoroughly  hardened  in  the  way 
of  it  yet.  It  had  only  been  ten  years  since 
their  honeymoon.  Mrs.  Ursula  Cripe's  words 
had  brought  back  those  days  all  too  plainly. 

He  went  into  the  side  room  and  took  out  his 
wallet.  It  contained  fifty  dollars  in  bills.  It 
was  all  they  had  saved  in  the  ten  years  they 
had  been  married.  He  had  calculated  to 
build  a  new  barn.  He  had  some  lumber  al- 
ready purchased— an  old  house  he  had  taken 
ou  a  debt.  He  meaut  to  tear  it  down  and 
build,  it  np  into  a  barn.  Daniel  Torrey's  one 
pride  was  a  good  barn.  He  did  not  trouble 
about  the  house.  But  now  he  took  the  wallet 
and  selected  a  worn  dollar-bill.  "I'll  do  It," 
he  said;  "that  much  goes  for  nettin',"  and  he 
strode  off  across-lots  to  the  village  with  a 
firmer,  lighter  tread  than  he  had  known  for  a 
good  while.  He  did  not  meet  Jane;  she  caiue 
home  by  the  road. 

Up  in  the  elm  swayed  the  bright-colored 
Japanese  lanterns- red,  yellow  and  green — 
underneath  it  Jane  Torrey's  children  shot 
their  first  fire-crackers  of  independence.  The 
dining-room  table  had  be«n  brought  out  under 
the  tree,  and  upon  it  was  spread  a  white 
sheet.  The  Torrey's  had  no  white  table-cloth. 
In  the  center  was  the  Fourth  of  July  cake. 

A  cool  evening  breeze  fluttered  the  wee 
flags  audi  spread  the  scent  of  the  meadow 
flowers  the  children  had  gathered.  In  the 
best  water-pitcher  they  adorned  the  table. 
Down  in  the  hollow  the  frogs  were  piping 
with  melodious  shrillnes.s,  and  away  oft'  some- 
where a  whip-poor-will  sent  out  dreamy^alls. 

Jane  stood  ready  to  cut  the  cake;  Daniel 
stood  beside  her.  He  had  come  clumsily  uj) 
from  the  barn  at  her  command,  and  the  pret- 
ty sight  that  greeted  him  under  the  tree 
was  a  surprise.  He  maintained  awkward 
silence.  Jane  Torrey  was  pale.  Her  lips 
were  tightly  pressed;  she  expected  some  re- 
buke from  Daniel,  but  none  came.  She  held 
her  head  stiflly  erect,  tfiough  her  eyes,  as 
they  sought  his,  were  humble,  appealing.  She 
struggled  to  sa.v  the  little  speech  she  had 
fashioned,  but  the  words  would  not  come. 

"Dan'l,"  she  said,  feebly,  and  her  eyes 
dropped,  "  'twas  for  the  children's  sake;  to 
teach  'em  independence."  Such  a  poor  little 
speech;  "so  meek  an'  meechin'."  She  turned 
away  her  head  to  hide  the  tears  that  glist- 
ened under  the  glimmer  of  the  lanterns. 
"Tell  'em,  Dan'l,  tell  'em  what  independence 
means,"  she  plead,  desperately. 

D.miel  Torrey  cleared  his  great  throat. 
"Wait  a  minute,  Jane,"  he  said,  and  without 
a  word  he  moved  away  to  the  house.  When 
he  returned  he  brought  a  ladder,  and  wrapped 
about  his  arm,  fold  upon  fold  of  mosquito- 
netting,  red  and  white  and  blue.  He  clam- 
bered uji  and  fastened  if  from  brauch  to 
branch  till  the  tree  drooped  with  its  burden. 
Gay  streamers  floated  out  over  their  heads, 
fanned  gentl.v  by  the  balmy  breeze. 

"I  guess  they'll  sec  what  independence 
means,"  he  said.  "It's  pretty,  ain't  It,  Jaue?" 

"Oh,  Dan'l!"  she  said,  and  her  head 
diooped.  All  her  pride  melted  under  the 
warmth  of  his  s.vmpath}'.  "  'Twas  your  mon- 
ey. I  stole  It;  I  did.  Dan'l.  'Twas  for  the 
children.  Oh,  Dan'l!"  Her  lips  quivered; 
they  no  longer  retained  firm  lines.  "I  took  It 
out  o'  your  pocket."  She  stood  before  him 
meek  and  penitent. 

"Jane!"  a  strange  light  came  In  Daniel 
Torrey's  eyes,  "did  I  ever  say  you  hadn't  a 
right  to?  I  haven't  been  kind  to  you,  have  I, 
Jaue?  Things  will  be  dlflfercnt  from  this.  Do 
joii  believe  me'/" 

He  stretched  out  his  arms  and  drew  her 
toward  hliu.  "Jane  this  Is  the  declaration  of 
Independence."  and  under  the  fluttering 
breadths  of  the  nation's  colors,  by  the  faint 
light  of  the  fading  lanterns,  they  sealed  It 
with  a  kiss. 


PRIMITIVE  MINING  AND  METAL-WORKING. 

The  earliest  miners  and  metal-workers  of 
whom  we  have  record  were  tiie  Aryan  peo- 
ples of  Euro-Asian  origin,  who,  though  of 
pastoral  aud  arboreal  habits,  were  familiar 
with  the  metals  and  worked  with  them— at 
least  with  the  metals  gold,  silver  and 
bronze.  Chaldeans  and  Assyrians,  as  we 
know  from  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  which 
go  back  3.000  years  B.  C.  were  undoubtedly 
expert  in  the  use  of  metals;  while  the  Egyp- 
tians had  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  arts 
and  sciences.  In  the  brick  and  other  inscrip- 
tions recently  discovered  artisans  are  seen 
at  work,  witli  curious  details  of  their  methods 
aud  tools.  Potters,  indeed,  had  attained 
eminence  in  their  art.  and  the  Egyptians  had 
certainly  a  knowledge  of  chemistr.v,  as  the 
samples  of  their  glass-blowing  and  the  stone 
pictures  of  tools,  forceps,  blowpipe,  etc., 
prove.  Gold  was  largely  used  at  an  early 
period— between  4000  and  5000  B.  C,  as  we 
find  from  some  newly  discovered  and  ingen- 
ious weighing  balances.  Many  centuries  older 
than  the  pyramids,  which  date  from  fifty  to 
sixt.v  centuries  back,  we  have  examples  of 
engineering  in  "Memphis,  which  could  not 
have  been  constructed  without  tools,  and  nec- 
essarily an  acquaintance  with  metals.  The 
word  "metal"  is  of  Semitic  origin— the 
Hebrew  word  "matal,"  to  forge,  indicates  an 
early  acquaintance  with  the  fnsiug  of  ores 
aud  the  malleabillt.v  of  metals. 

How  these  earl.v  primitive  people  discovered 
the  use  of  things  must,  of  course,  have  been 
through  their  wants  and  needs,  particularly 
after  they  left  pastoral  and  tent  life  and 
began  to  build  cities.  The  Arabs  ane  credited 
with  being  early  acquainted  with  the  alloys, 
though  alchem.v,  as  a  science,  dates  only  from 
the  sixteenth  century.— Self  Culture. 


FLEAS. 

We  have  been  asked  to  give  ja  these  col- 
umns some  advice  as  to  the  best  methods  of 
ridding  dwellings  of  fleas.  As  to  the  removal 
of  the  pest  no  better  advice  can  be  given 
than  the  following:  Every  house  where  a 
pet  dog  or  cat  is  kept  may  become  seriously 
infested  with  fleas  if  the  proper  conditions 
of  moisture  and  freedom  from  disturbance 
exist.  Infestation,  however,  is  not  likely  to 
occur  if  the  (bare)  floors  can  be  ffequentl.v 
and  thoroughly  swept.  When  an  outbreak 
of  fleas  comes,  however,  the  easiest  remedy 
to  apply  is  a  free  sprinkling  of  pyiethrum- 
powder  iu  the  infested  rooms.  This  failing, 
benzene  may  be  tried,  a  thorough  spraying  of 
carpets  and  floors  being  undertaken  with  the 
exercise  of  due  precaution  In  seeing  that  no 
light  or  fires  are  in  the  house  at  the  tiiiit- 
of  the  application,  or  for  some  hours  after- 
ward. Finally,  if  the  plague  is  not  thii.-J 
abated,  all  floor-coverings  must  be  reniovid 
and  the  floors  washed  with  hot  soap-suds. 
This  is  a  useful  precaution  to  take  in  any 
house  which  it  is  proposed  to  close  for  the 
summer,  since  even  a  thorough  sweeping  may 
leave  behind  some  few  flea-eggs,  from  which 
an  all-pervading  swarm  may  develop  before 
the  house  is  reopened.- New  York  Ledger. 


ANTS  IN  THE  SOIL. 

.\nts  iu  the  soli  can  be  destroyed  by  means 
of  bisulphide  of  carbon.  Make  a  hole  about 
six  inches  deep  in  the  ant-hill  with  a  round 
dibble  or  bar,  and  Into  it  pour  a  tablespoonful 
of  the  liquid,  and  immediately  close  up  the 
hole  with  the  soil.  The  liquid  Is  very  volatile, 
will  permeate  the  soil  in  every  direction, 
destroy  all  animal  life,  aud  will  not  injun- 
vegetation.  It  is  very  inflammable  and  must 
be  carefully  kept  away  from  fire.  Ants  can 
often  be  driven  awa.v  by  sprinkling  about 
their  haunts  ashes  saturated  with  coal-oil. 
They  can  be  trapped  aud  killed  by  placing  i 
sweet-oil  where  they  can  have  access  to  it,  i| 
as  they  are  very  fond  of  it,  but  It  has  * 
the  effect  to  close  their  spiracles  and  thus 
kills  by  asphyxia.— Tick's  Magazine. 


SAGACITY.  I 

"I  was  called  once  to  attend  a  horse  which 
was  suffering  from  toothache,"  said  a  Phil- 
adelphia dentist.   "The  animal  was  In  great  ! 
pain,  aud  when  I  examined  his  mouth  he 
appeared  to  realize  that  It  was  my  purpose  ; 
to   relieve   him,   and    he   submitted   to  my 
handling  with  calmness  that  was  almost  hu- 
man.   I  discovered  a  cavity  In  one  of  the 
back  teeth,  which  was  also  badly  ulcerated 
at  the  root.   I  temporarily  relieved  the  pain, 
and  next  moruiug  I  visited  him  again.  He 
gave  evidence  of  pleasure  at  my  approadi, 
and  I  conclnded  that  I  would  attempt  to  fill  ,j 
the  tooth  Instead  of  removing  It.   This  I  did,  | 
cutting  away  the  diseased  portion  and  putting 
in  a  filling  of  cement,  and  during  the  entire 
operation  the  horse  flinched  no  more  than  a  j 
man  would  under  the  circumstances."  | 


CRADLES  NEARLY  OBSOLETE. 

The  cradle  is  fast  becoming  a  curio,  espec- 
ially  in  its  earlier  hooded  form.  The  modern 
American  baby  is  not  cradb  rl  and  not  cnrrh'd. 
but  taught  to  content  Itself  with  a  mattress 
like  any  one  elsi-.  so  that  the  phrase  "the 
hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  rules  the  world" 
refers  to  a  custom  almost  obsolete. 
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BEFORE  A  STORM. 

There  are  a  grout  iiiniiy  baroineters  which 
indicate  the  presence  of  d.iuipness  in  the 
air  its  surely  as  any  mechauioal  contrivauee 
maiiufaetured  for  the  purpose.  The  wild 
birds  give  a  uote  of  alarm  and  show  clearly 
that  tliey  expect  a  storm.  The  uote  of  a 
robin  ehauges:  all  birds  aud  auiuials  seem 
to  kuow  that  raiu  is  comiug.  Squirrels 
iuvarlably  prepare  for  a  '•spell  of  weather." 
Do  not  these  creatures  recognize  some  of  the 
changes  iu  the  atmosphere  aud  in  the  trees 
aud  flowers  that  guide  them  to  prepare  for 
raiu?  Leaves  behave  quite  differeutly  before 
rain.  Many  of  theui,  uotabl.v  the  sugar- 
maple,  curl  up.  The  majority  of  flowers  have 
some  way  of  protecting  the  polleu  of  their 
blossoms  from  raiu.  The  common  pimpei-nel 
(Angallis  arveusis)  is  linowu  as  poor  man's 
weather-glass,  because  it  quickly  clo.ses  on 
the  approach  of  bad  or  damp  weather.  The 
Anemone  erytlironium  and  many  other  wild 
aud  garden  flowi-rs  never  open  their  petals 
except  iu  bright  weather.  The  common 
chickweed  is  auuther  certain  barometer,  aud 
remains  firmly  dosed  except  iu  sunshine.  The 
weather  signs  of  the  following  rhyme  are 
familiar,  and  most  of  them  proI)ably  correct 
iudicatioiiii  of  foul  weather: 

The  hollow  winds  begin  to  blow. 
The  clouds  look  black,  the  glass  is  low; 
The  S(X)t  falls  down,  the  spaniels  sleep. 
Aud  si)iders  from  their  cobwebs  pevp. 
I.ast  night  the  sun  W(Mit  pale  to  bed; 
The  moou  In  halos  hid  her  head. 
The  bodiug  shepherd  h<'ave»  a  sigh, 
I'^or,  see,  a  raiubow  spans  the  sky. 
The  walls  are  damp,  the  ditches  smell, 
Closed  is  the  pink-eyed  pimpernel. 
Hark,  bow  the  chairs  aud  tables  crack, 
Old  I5etty's  .joints  are  on  the  rack; 
Her  corns  with  shooting  paius  torment  her, 
Aud  to  her  bed  untimely  seut  her. 
Loud  quack  the  ducks,  the  sea-fowl  cry. 
The  distant  hills  are  looking  nigh. 
How  restless  are  the  snarling  swine! 
The  busy  flies  disturb  the  kiue. 
Low  o'er  the  grass  the  swallow  wings, 
The  cricket,  too,  how  sharp  he  sings! 
Puss  on  the  hearth,  with  velvet  ijaw.s. 
Sits  wiping  o'er  her  whiskered  jaws. 
The  smoke  from  chiuiueys  right  .-isceiids. 
Then  spreadiug.  back  to  earth  it  bends. 
The  wind  unstead.v  vei'rs  arouml 
Or  settling  in  the  south  is  found. 
Through  the  clear  stream  the  fishes  rise 
Aud  uiinbly  catch  the  incautious  flies. 
The  glow-worms,  numerous,  clear  and  bright, 
Illuui'd  the  dewy  hill  last  night. 
At  dusk  the  squalid  toad  was  seen. 
Like  quadruped,  stalk  o'er  the  green. 
The  whirling  wiiul  the  dust  obeys, 
Aud  in  the  rapid  eddy  plays. 
The  frog  has  changed  his  yellow  vest 
And  in  a  russet  coat  is  drost. 
The  sk.v  is  green,  the  air  is  still. 
The  mellow  blackbird's  voice  is  shrill. 
The  dog.  so  altered  iu  his  taste. 
Quits  muttou-boues  on  grass  to  feast. 
Behold  the  rooks,  how  odd  their  flight. 
They  Imitate  the  gilding  kite, 
And  seem  precipitate  to  fall. 
As  if  they  f<'lt  the  pieri-ing  hall. 
The  tender  colts  ou  back  do  lie. 
Nor  heed  the  travelers  passing  by. 
In  tlery  red  the  sun  doth  rise, 
TliPli  wades  through  clouds  to  mount 
skies. 

'Twill  surely  raiu,  we  see't  with  sorrow. 
No  workiug  in  the  fields  to-morrow. 

—New  York  Tribune. 


the 


WORTH  KNOWING. 

Water-cress,  salsify,  mustard  and  tomato 
act  favorably  upon  the  liver  aud  promote 
digestion. 

For  slight  cuts  take  a  piece  of  common 
browu  wrapi)ing-p:iper.  like  that  which 
butchers  use  for  meat,  aud  bind  it  over  the 
wouud. 

A  law  enacted  iu  Germany  requires  that 
all  drugs  intemli'd  for  inti'rnal  use  be  put 
up  iu  round  bottles,  while  those  for  external 
use  shall  be  put  up  iu  hexagonal  bottles. 

A  wet  silk  handkerchief  tied  without  fold- 
ing over  the  face  is  a  complete  security 
against  sulTocation  from  smoke.  It  pei'iuits 
free  breathing  and  at  the  same  time  excludes 
the  smoke  from  the  luugs. 
'  A  very  good  remedy  for  a  cold  ou  the 
Inugs  is  a  syrup  made  of  the  juice  of  ouious 
and  sugar;  simmer  some  onions  iu  a  very 
little  water,  strain,  and  add  the  sugar,  or 
the  sugar  may  be  added  first. 

Strength  aud  weight  ma.v  be  added  to  any 
one  who  will  rub  the  body  tUoroughl.v  with 
olive-oil  after  a  warm  bath.  Oil-baths  are 
expressly  beneticial  to  delicate  children  and 
to  all  elderly  aud  invalid  people. 

Paper  indestructible  by  fire  has  been  in- 
vented by  il.  Meyer,  of  Paris.  A  specimen 
of  it  was  subjected  to  a  severe  test — one  hun- 
dred and  fort.v-eight  hours  in  a  potter's  fur- 
nace— and  came  out  with  its  glaze  almost 
perfect. 

The  latest  use  for  aluminum  is  as  a  substi- 
tute for  lithographic-stoiK's.  Its  lightness 
is  one  of  the  strong  features.  On  the 
otlier  haiid,  its  use  for  surgeons'  tools  is 
graduall.v  diminishing,  as  it  bends  so  easily, 
and  cannot  with  auy  known  alloy  be  made 
hard  enough  for  the  purposes  required. 


BEGGARS'  NEWSPAPERS. 

At  the  present  da.v  every  trade  must  have 
its  paper,  but  it  is  not  every  trade  that  has 
a  daily  paper  devoted  exclusively  to  its  in- 
terests. The  beggars  of  Paris  can  boast  that 
they  are  thus  favored.  The  Parisian  beggars, 
who,  according  to  a  writer  iu  "Household 
AVords,"  number  about  8,000,  have  two  daily 
uewspapers. 

One  of  these  is  entitled  "Le  Bon  Guide."  It 
gives  to  its  subscribers  a  complete  list  of  the 
baptisms,  weddings  and  funerals  to  take  place 
ou  that  day,  so  that  they  may  be  well  posted 
as  to  the  best  places  to  pursue  their  calling. 
For  begging  letter-writers  there  is  a  list  of 
the  addresses,  arrivals  and  departures  of  per- 
sons of  known  charitable  disposition.  The 
paper  is  a  mine  of  information  to  its  readers. 

The  "Beggars'  Journal"  is  not  so  high-class 
a  paper,  but  it  is  perhaps  more  interesting. 
It  prides  itself  on  the  exclusiveuess  of  its  in- 
formation. It  is  unique  In  form,  being  written 
and  not  printed  ou  the  coarse,  browny  white 
paper  used  b.v  grocers  to  wrap  sugar  iu. 

Its  advertisements  are  suggestive:  "Want- 
ed, a  blind  man  to  play  the  flute.  Apply  to 
the  editor."  "Wanted,,  for  a  fashionable  wa- 
tering-place, a  one-armed  man;  good  refer- 
euces:  security  required." 

This  paper  coutaius,  like  the  other,  notices 
of  births,  deaths  and  marriages  in  high 
circles.  It  does  not  boast  of  a  very  large  staff, 
for  the  editor,  who  is  also  sole  proprietor, 
writes  out  the  single  copy  of  the  paper,  aud 
takes  it  around  every  morning  to  each  of  his 
subscribers,  who  uave  the  privilege  of  looking 
over  this  unique  jourual  for  a  few  miuutcs 
by  paying- the  munificent  sum  of  eight  cents  a 
month.— Sunny  South. 


FIVE  MONTHS'  COUNTING. 

After  the  new  United  States  treasurer  went 
into  oflice  it  was  necessary  to  know  whether 
the  cash  represented  on  the  books— .<;7!)7.0iin.- 
000— was  actually  in  the  vaults.  Until  v.-uilt 
one  was  reached  the  books  and  the  amounts 
found  iu  the  vaults  agreed.  In  this  vault 
were  $10.3,0.'5:3.000  iu  silver  dollars.  A  man 
who  was  employed  about  the  treasury  con- 
fessed that  he  had  been  iu  the  cellar  and  had 
taken  twent.v-eight  dollars  from  this  vault, 
replacing  them  with  lead  dollars,  Siuce  the 
bags  must  have  been  opened,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  handle  every  dollar  in  the  vault. 

Twenty-eight  expert  counters,  several  skilled 
refiners  to  test  the  metal,  and  laborers  to 
handle  the  bags,  wei-e  set  at  work.  Eight 
hundred  aud  fifty-nine  dollars  wei-e  found 
missing.  This  sum  must  be  paid  by  the  form- 
er treasurer,  who  is  responsible  for  the 
amount  represented  on  the  books.  The 
counters  spent  eight  hours  a  day  for  five 
months  In  the  accomplishment  of  their  task.— 
Success. 


TOO  MANY  OF  THEM. 

There  is  an  old  anecdote  which  sets  forth 
the  whole  Spanish  situatiou  quite  graphically: 

-•i  certain  Spanish  knight,  very  poor  but 
proud,  as  his  birth  was  as  high  as  a  king  s, 
arrived  late  one  dark  night  at  an  inn  in 
France.  Riding  up  to  the  entrance  on  his 
forlorn  nag,  he  fell  to  battering  the  gate.  He 
finally  awakened  the  landlord,  who.  peering 
out  into  the  night,  called: 

"Who,  is  there?" 

"Don  Juan  Pedro  Hernandez  Rodriguez  de 
Vellauova.  Count  of  Malofra.  Knight  Santiago 
aud  Alcantara,"  replied  the  Spaniard. 

"I  am  very  sorr.v,"  shouted  the  landlord, 
"but  I  haven't  room  enough  for  all  those  gen- 
tlemen you  mention."  And  he  slammed  the 
window,  and  retired. 

Yes,  America  says,  there  are  too  many  of 
these  gentlemen;  they  must  go. 


IRecent  pubUcations. 


ClnCUL.\RS  .\XD  P.VMPHLETS  RECEI\"ED. 

P.  M.  Sharpless,  West  Chester,  Pa.  Pam- 
phlet on  the  "Moody-Sharpless  System  of 
Gathering  Cream." 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Boston.  Program  of  the  courses  of  instruc- 
tion, with  a  statement  of  the  requiremeuts  for 
admission,  aud  a  list  of  the  ofiicers. 

Illinois  Steel  Company,  Chicago,  111.  Hand- 
somely illustrated  pamphlet,  giving  complete 
description  of  the  various  works  of  one  of  the 
largest  mauufacturiug  enterprises  iu  the 
world. 

P.  M.  Kelly,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  Southern  fruits 
and  vegetables  for  uortheru  markets.  Pam- 
phlet of  useful  luforumtion  for  southern 
growers  and  shippers  on  what  to  grow,  how- 
to  purchase,  how  to  pack  aud  ship,  etc.  Price 
.5  cents. 

Viiughn's  Seed  Store,  Chicago.  III.  Vaughn's 
Vegetable  Cook  Book.  Pamphlet  on  how  to 
cook  and  use  the  rarer  vegetables  aud  herbs. 
Price,  paper  covers.  25  cents;  cloth,  50  cents. 
I'ree  to  customers. 


"My  business  of  selling  Peerless  Atlas  and 
'American  Women'  is  running  nicely."  is  the 
pleasant  word  from  Jlr.  J.  P.  Cowman.  Hum- 
phrey. Xeb.  "I  like  it.  and  shall  devote  my 
whole  tiiue  to  it  from  now  on."  One  of  our 
Nebraska  workers  has  sold  aud  delivered  very 
nearly  4,000  Atlases  the  past  year. 


for  dishes  that  can  be  thrown  away  after  every 
meal,  to  avoid  the  tiresome  task  of  dish- wash- 
ing, cannot  be  granted.  Would  she  have  the 
next  best  thing  ?  Let  her  wash  the  dishes — 
so  easily  it's  almost  a  pleasure — with 


Wasliing  Powder. 


It  cuts  the  grease,  and  a  good  rinsing  will 
leave  the  dishes  delightfully  clean. 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY, 

Chicago.  St.  Louis.  New  York.  Boston. 

PliUaJelpbia. 


ONLY 

ONE  DOLUR 


SEND  ONE  DOLLAR 


and  we  wlU 
end  you  this 
<H  U  SPEfUL 
lUGU  URAUK 

185*8  Model  UenU'  or  Ladies'  iiicjcle  by  express  C.  O. 
D.  subject  tu  examination.    Yju  eao  ezamioe  It  at 
your  nearest  expre^^s  office  and  if  found  perfectly 
satisfactory,  exactly  as  represented  and  the 
most  wonderlul  Bicjele  Uarfala 
youever  saw  or  heard  of,  pay 
the  express  a^ot  the  baJaaee, 
iia.      3D(1  express  charges. 

At  $!9.75  seM  3U0U 

srEiUL  rei^ulartso.oo 

lUi.-h.(irade,  guaraolecd* 
l>>9»  noilel  Ulcjcka  In 
eilliiT  Gents'  or  Ladies.* 

We  Have  Bicycles 

for  18J8  at  ilS.as, 
«19.7S      and  «  tii.iO. 

SucU  values  aa  were 
never  offtrred  before. 

THIS  SrtCUI,  >VU£Eli 
atSI9.7S  lit  s  wonder 

of  laiue,  fcCrictly  hi^h' 
(?rade  and  equal  to  any 
bicyole  you  can  buy 

S50.00.  sirietly  np-to-date.  Covered  by  binding  gaarantee.  Has  all  the  good  point.s  and  late  improvementto'f  «U1  Uki2 
graae  bicycles  with  the  defects  of  none.  Oar  SPECIAL  Blcjele  at  «19. 75is  made  by  one  of  the  large- 1  oldeot  be'Jt  known 
and  most  reUable  bicycle  makers  in  America.  The  identical  same  bicycle  as  is  sold  everjTi'berc  under  their  eMcial  name 
and  name  plate  at  £40.00  to  f  50.00,  neierless.  The  name  of  the  makeris  a  hoasebold  word  among  bicycle  riders  You 
will  recognize  the  bicycle  the  moment  you  see  it  as  the  same  high-grade  bicycle  sold  everywhere  at  «40.0U  and  up- 
wards. InoSering  S,000at  the  unheard  of  price  of  $19. 75,  wearepledged  not  to  use  the  maker's  name  or  name  plate. 
nPSCRiPTION  SPMUL  J89S  Bicjcleoow  offered  at  S19. 15  is  made  from  the  very  best  material 

^     '*  ' — '  throughout,  only  ar»t-class  mechanics  are  employed  and  the  finish  is  such  as  can  be 

found  only  in  the  highest  grade  wheels.  FRAME  is  24  inches  deep,  true  diamond,  (Ladies'  is  22  inches,  curve  shape 
with  two  center  braces)  IX-mch  highest  grade  imported  German  seamless  tubing.  FORK  tROirx,  drop  forged  highly 
pollshedand  finished  and  nickel-plated.  UA.\DLE-BARS,  very  1  atest  and  best  woodornickel,  up  or  down  curve  or  ram's 
horn.  WHEELS,  highest  grade,  'iS-inch.  SPOKES,  highest-graae,  14-16  swageJ.  HUBS,  latest  J;irge  tubular,  turned  from 
bar  steel.  Kias,  highest  gi-ide  iion-warpable  wood.  TIRE,  our  own  special  guaranteed  strictly  high-grade  single 
tube  pneumatic,  complete  with  pump  and  repair  bit.  CRA.NKS,  highest  grade  forging,  6;.J-inch  throv.-,  highly  nickel- 
plated.  PEDALS,  handsomest  and  best  rat  trap.  BEiRI.VGS,  highest  grade  tool  steel,  highly  finished.  SPBOtKETS, 
finest  forgings,  heavily  nickel-plated,  detachable.  SADDLE,  etrictly  high-grade,  padded.  Weight,  25  lbs.  Fall  bail 
bearing  with  bail  retainers  throughout.  Finished  tn  t!ie  highest  possible  enamel  ia  blue,  black  or  maroon,  and  shipped 
complete  with  tool  bag,  pump,  wrench,  oiler  and  repair  kit. 

OUR  dJARANTEf    We  issue  a -written  binding,  one  year  guarantee,  during  which  time  if 
'  »  *" any  piece  or  part  gives  out.  by  reason  ot  defect  in  worlunanship  or 

material,  "WE  WILL  KBPLACE  IT  FREE  OF  CHAEGE.   With  care  the  bicycle  will  last  lO  Years. 
SEND    US    ONF-    DOLLAR    state  whether  ladles' or  OcoU',  kind  of  handle  bars  and  color  of  finish 
w^l^fcy  ^^'Wfc.-    fc^va—wr-^ia    ^jj^       ^y^j  send  you  the  bicycle  by  cypress  C.  O.  D.  ^object  (o  exami- 

nation, you  can  examine  it  at  the  expi  ess  ollice  and  if  you  find  it  equal  to  any  bic;ele  you  can  buy  else^vhere  for64U.0O  to 
$50.00,  and  such  a  barfrain  as  you  never  saw  before,  pay  the  express  agent  the  balance,  £18.75,  and  express  charges.  OCR 
FREE  BICYCLE  CATalccle  shows  a  complete  line  Of  Bicycles  at  813.95,  £19.75,  S^^.GO,  eic.  Also  a  full  line  of  bicycle 
sundries,  bicycle  clothing,  etc.  SEND  FOR  IT- 
AC  Trt  BPI  lARIi  ITV  We  refer  to  the  publishers  ot  this  paper,  our  customers  every- 
f>»<a  t  \J  VWrt  rtc;i»l#^WIg»f  I  I.  vrbere.  Metropolitan  Nafl  Bank,  Kat'l  Bank  of  Kepublic,  Bank 
of  Commerce,  Chicago ;  German  E.xchange  Bank,  New  York;  any  business  house  or  resident  of  Chicago.  We  occupy 
entire  one  of  the  largest  business  blocks  in  Chicago,  employ  7U0  people,  and  weguaranlee  lo  saveyoa  f'iQ.iiO  to  i30.0O  oa 
afalgta'grade  bicycle.    Orderlo-daj.   Don't  delay.    Only  3,000  to  be  sold  at  £19. 7a. 

SEARS.  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  (lac.)  Fulton,  Oesplaines  and  Wayaan  SU.,  CHICACOa 
Mentiou  this  paper  when  yoii  write. 


IN   REACH    OR  ALL, 


BEST  EDUCATION 


Christian*  «  « 
Non-Sectarian 


Northern  advantages  in  Southern  mountain  climate.  130 
miles  from  Cincinnati.  Reduced  railroad  rates.  Three  Col- 
lege courses,  Academy,  Normal. 

The  great  expense  in  education  is  board.  Go  where  good 
board  can  be  furnished  cheaply.  $100  covers  ail  expenses 
for  school  year. 

Address  PRES.  W.  G,  FROST,  Ph.D.,  Berea,  Ky. 


No  Saloons «  « 
Find  out  about 


BEREA  COLLEGE 


MUSIC  DEPARTMENT  IN  CHARGE  OF  IRA  B.  PENNIMAN.  A.B. 


.MENTION  THIS  TAPER  WHEN  VOU  WRITE 


SPECIAL  60  DAYS  OFFER 


TO   INTKOnUCE  OlTt  I..\TEST  LARGE,  rOWERFtX 
.\CIIKOM-VTIC  TEI.»C<M»K,  THE  E.VCEL.SIOR. 


WHAT 


YOU 


WAN 


to 

lO 

Mile 

Range ON  SEA 

POSITIVELY  such  a  ?oo.i  Telescope  was  ticvi  r  _ i  C.r  ;!.Ld  price  befcrc.  Tbeie  TcIcec  arc  made  hy  one  of  the  largest  maaufacturcrf  of  Eiin-ijo.  mei»-'«r« 
closed  12  in.jbes  and  open  over  ■'.  l-U  feet  in  5  sections.  Thcj  arc  BRASS  BOUND,  Blt.'lSS  SAFETY  CAP  on  cich  enJ  to  exclude  dust.  etc..  vitU  1*0WERFLL 
LENSES,  sck-niific&lly  ground  and  adjuited.  GUARANTEED  BY  THE  .M.\KER.  Kerctofore.  Telescopes  of  thia  alic  h.\ve  been  sold  for  fVnm  ff.-'Ki  to  $S.O(J. 
Every  sojourner  in  ttie'couotry  or  at  seisido  resorts  Bbould  certainly  secure  one  of  tticse  instruments;  and  no  farmer  should  be  withmit  one.  OlyrcW  miles 
awav  are  I.roitsbt  lo  view  with  astonisliin*  ck-arneya.  Sent  l>y  mail  or  express,  safely  packed,  prepaid  for  only  K*  ct3.  Our  new  catalogue  of  Wnifhe*.  ttc. 
sent' with  each  or-lcr.  This  is  a  grand  offer  and  you  should  not  nji33  It.  WE  WARRANT  each  Telescope  JUST  AS  REPRESENTED  i.r  money  n-fundH. 
WANTS  ANOTHER ;  Brandy.  Va..  Gcnta— PIca.«  send  another  Telescope,  money  enclosed.  Other  was  a  bargain,  eood  as  in^tniment?  costlo-  munw  timw  t!ie 
money.— R.  C.  Allkx.  Send  TOCENTri  1>t  Rerisn-rd  letter.  Post  Offiw  Money  Or-Jk-r,  Express  Money  Order,  or  Bank  I»rafl  piyahle  lo  our  or^Ier.  or  liare 
your  storekeeptr  or  newsdeaUr  order  for  you.    EXCELSIOR  IMPOKTIXG  CO.,  Dept.  M.,  ExCClslor  BM^m  >*ew  York.  Box  *85. 


The  Handy  War  Book    ^  ^ 

A  new  book  of  important  and  autlientic  iiifoiiiiatioii  and  statistics  on  tlie  many  subjects  relJitlng  to  tlie 
inesent  war,  sucli  as  size,  ijopulation,  climate,  commerce  and  resources  of  tlie  islanils  concerneil  in  tlie  .S|iaiiisli- 
American  conflict,  with  many  otlier  facts  wliicli  reailers  ot  war  news  should  have.  PICTURES  OF  UNITED 
STATES  WAR  VESSELS  and  a  classification  and  description  of  the  various  shi|is  in  the  navies  of  Sjiain 
and  America,  with  ilefiiiitioiis  of  uaval  terms  used  in  press  dispatclies.  FINE  WAR  MAPS  of  Cuba,  I'orto 
Kico,  the  West  India  Islands,  the  riiilipniues,  and  a  large  map  of  the  World. 

We  will  send  The  Handy  War  Book,  with  history,  maps  and  illustrations  a-s  described  above,  and  Farm 
and  Kireside  for  the  remainder  of  this  year,  for  25  Cents.  When  paid-in-advance  subscribers  accept  this  offer 
their  time  wUl  be  e.\teuded  six  mouths.  Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


Jolt  1,  1886. 


®ur  Housebolt). 


EMBARKING. 

Some  day  our  little  crafts,  now  anchored  side 
by  side, 

Sball  part  their  moorings  and  drift  with  the 

ebbing  tide; 
Shall  outward  sail,  apart,  alone,  all  silently, 
O  er  deep  and  shadowed  waters  of  an  untried 

sea. 

There  will  be  those  on  shore  who  watch  with 

whitened  lips 
The  dim  and  lessening  sails  of  our  receding 

ships; 

Ah,  may  the  shores  to  which  we  journey  seem 
more  fair 

To  them,  because  our  little  crafts  are  an- 
chored there. 

—Alice  Jean  Cleator. 


HOME  TOPICS. 

SonrER  Beddi:vG. — In  the  old  days 
every  one  had  a  supply  of  thin  bed- 
quilts  for  summer.  These  were 
usually  pieced  of  new  calico  and 
gingham,  and  quilted  with  just  a  very  thin 
layer  of  cotton.  They  were  light  and  not 
very  hard  to  wash,  but  now  not  many 
women  piece  bedquilts;  some  because  of 
lack  of  time,  and  others,  perhaps,  because 
of  lack  of  inclination,  so  a  substitute  has 
been  inveoted.  Summer  blankets,  every 
thread  cotton,  but  white,  light  and  fleecy, 
with  pretty  borders,  may  be  bought  for 
from  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  a  half  a 
pair.  They  launder  well  and  are  a  boon  to 
the  busy  housewife  who  has  no  time  to 
make  quilts  and  no  grandma  in  the  family 
to  do  it  for  her.  The  pair  may  be  cut  in 
two,  the  ends  bound,  and  one  of  them,  with 
sheet  and  spread,  is  enough  covering  for  a 
summer  night.  Bed-clothing  should  always 
be  light  and  porous,  so  the  exhalations  from 
the  body  may  pass  off  readily,  if  the  best 
conditions  for  sound,  restful  sleep  are 
wished  for. 

Where  Are  the  Scissors? — If  you 
have  asked  and  heard  this  question  as 


many  times  as  I  have  you  will  be  glad  to 
try  my  plan  for  keeping  track  of  these 
oft-needed  articles.  To  make  sure  that  one 
pair  of  scissors  will  always  be  at  hand 
when  wanted,  take  a  piece  of  tape  about 
a  yard  and  a  half  long,  slip  one  end 
through  both  ends  of  a  medium-sized  pair 
of  scissors,  tie  the  ends  of  the  tape  to- 
gether, and  then  slip  the  loop  through  one 
handle  of  the  work-basket,  put  the  scissors 
through  the  loop,  and  they  are  fast  to  the 
basket.  This  will  save  you  many  minutes 
of  anxious  hunting,  often  when  you  are  in 
a  hurry.  The  "gude  mon,"  who  is  an  invet- 
erate clipper  of  newspapers,  has  been 
obliged  to  tie  a  pair  of  scissors  to  a  leg  of 
his  writiug-table  to  keep  them  from  going 
astray. 

Politeness. — Some  one  has  said,  '•Po- 
liteness is  like  a  pneumatic  tire;  there  isn't 
much  in  it,  but  it  eases  many  a  jolt  in  the 
journey  of  Hfe."  There  is  no  one  who 
does  not  appreciate  politeness  in  their  as- 
sociates. Indeed.  I  believe  it  is  but  another 
name  for  kindness,  for  one  who  is  truly 
polite  will  guard  against  any  word  or  act 
of  unkindness  that  can  wound  another. 
Teach  the  children  to  be  polite,  not  only  to 
their  elders,  but  to  one  another,  and  do  it 
by  setting  them  the  example.  Teach  the 
little  boys  to  always  lift  their  hat  to  a 
lady.  This  is  a  small  thing,  but  it  will 
relieve  awkwardness  and  make  them  more 
easy  in  their  manners,  and  as  they  grow 
older  they  will  do  these  things  instinct- 
ively. It  pays  to  be  polite  and  attentive 
to  the  pleasure  and  bapi>iuess  of  others. 


I  not  only  because  of  their  happiness,  but 
:  because  in  this  way  we  will  grow  more 
I  unselfish  c/nrselves.  True  politeness  is 
something  which  cannot  be  put  on  and  off 
at  will,  and  for  this  reason  it  should  be 
so  made  a  part  of  the  early  training  of 
children  that  it  will  be  unconsciously  acted 
at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  If  a  boy  is 
in  the  habit  of  keeping  the  best  chair- in 
the  room  while  bis  mother  has  a  less  com- 


fortable one,  he  will  not  think  to  offer  a 
chair  to  any  other  lady,  and  the  same  holds 
true  in  many  other  things. 

Maida  McL. 


CHERRY  DELICACIES. 

Cherry  Dumplings. — Make  a  sauce  of 
two  cirpfuls  of  boiling  water,  one  cupful 
of  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of  butter  and 
a  heaping  tablespoonful  of  corn-stareh  wet 
in  cold  water.  Stir  constantly  until  it  boils 
and  is  smooth,  then  draw  to  the  back  of 
the  stove.  Make  dumplings  of  pitted  cher- 
ries in  the  same  way  apple  dumplings  are 
made;  butter  a  baking-dish  and  put  the 
dumplings  in  it  far  enough  apart  to  al- 
low them  to  swell;  pour  the  sauce  over 
them,  cover  the  dish,  and  bake  thirty-five 
minutes.  Serve  hot  with  the  sauce. 
The  latter  can  be  flavored  with  lemon  or 
nutmeg,  but  the  cherry  is  more  delicate. 

Cherry  Roly-poly. — Make  a  dough 
same  as  for  baking-powder  biscuit,  and 
roll  it  into  a  thin,  oblong  sheet.  Drain  two 
cupfuls  of  pitted  cherries,  spread  them 
evenly  over  the  top  of  the  dough,  leaving 
an  inch-wide  space  along  each  side; 
sprinkle  a  cupful  of  sugar  over  the  fruit, 
sift  one  tablespoonful  of  corn-starch  (or 
flour)  over  this,  and  form  into  a  roll  like 
jelly-cake.  Wring  a  muslin  cloth  a  little 
larger  than  the  dumpling  out  of  hot  wat- 
er, flour  the  inside,  wrap  it  around  the 
roll,  and  baste  closely  together.  Set  a  plate 
in  a  kettle,  lay  the  dumpling  on  it,  cover 
deeply  with  boiling  water,  and  boil  stead- 
ily for  one  and  one  fourth  hours.  Do  not 
uncover  the  kettle  except  toward  the  last, 
to  see  if  more  water  is  needed.  Serve  hot 
with  a  sauce  made  of  one  heaping  cupful 
of  sugar  and  one  third  of  a  cupful  of 
butter  beaten  to  a  light  cream.  Just  be- 
fore serving  flavor  with  lemon,  and  whip 
in  the  white  of  two  eggs  beaten  to  a  stiff 
froth. 

A  Delicate  Cherry-pie.— Spread  one 
cupful  of  sugar  over  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
earthen  pie-plate;  fill  with  pitted  cherries, 
cover  wih  a  rich  pastry  rolled  rather  thick. 


Cherry  Water-ice.— Pit  one  quart  of 
tart  cherries.  Boil  four  cupfuls  of  water 
and  two  cupfuls  of  sugar  together  fifteen 
minutes;  add  the  cherries,  stir  well,  and 
set  aside  until  cold.  Press  through  a  sieve, 
and  freeze.  In  freezing  water-ices  the 
crank  must  not  be  turned  constantly;  turn 
occasionally,  and  freeze  pretty  hard.  Take 
out  the  dasher,  prepare  the  freezer  same 
as  for  ice-cream,  and  let  it  ripen  two  or 
three  houi-s  before  serving. 

KathePvIne  B.  Johnson. 


POSSIBILITIES  OF  A  PIECE  OF  DOUGH. 

The  woman  who  always  plans  her  meals 
ahead,  and  does  her  cooking  "with  her 
brains,"  is  never  at  a  loss  for  variety;  she 
knows  how  to  ring  the  changes  on  plain 
meat  and  potatoes,  so  that  her  family 
hardly  realize  they  are  eating  the  same 
old  thing.  Bread  especially  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  bill  of  fare,  and  I  wish 
to  point  out  some  variations  on  that  well- 
worn  theme. 

On  baking-day,  an  hour  before  dinner, 
take  a  piece  of  light  dough  as  large  as 
your  two  fists,  and  roll  very  thin;  cut  with 
a  biscuit-cutter,  and  let  rise  on  the  bread- 
board .till  the  meal  is  nearly  ready,  then 
drop  in  hot  fat;  when  a  delicate  brown 
on  both  sides  serve  at  once.  These  are 
delicious  eaten  with  jelly  or  maple  syrup, 
and  if  the  gi'ease  is  smoking  hot  very  little 
of  it  is  absorbed. 

To  same  sized  piece  of  dough  work  in 
shortening  the  ■size  of  a  small  egg,  one 
ta'blespoonful  of  sugar  and  one  or  two 
eggs,  depending  on  how  plentiful  they  are. 
Add  flour  enough  to  roll  to  a  half  inch  in 
thickness,  place  in  a  pan,  spread  with 
melted  butter,  sprinkle  thick  with  gran- 
ulated sugar  and  more  sparingly  with  cin- 
namon. This  must  get  very  light.  Bake 
twenty  minutes,  and  cut  in  squares  as 
needed.   Very  nice  with  iced  tea. 

Follow  above  directions,  only  omitting 
the  cinnamon,  and  spread  with  thin  slices 


many  jars  in  which  to  pack  them.  With 
only  two  pigs  there  are  eight  hams  and 
shoulders,  and  it  is  no  sinecure  to  cut 
these  up,  fry  in  hot  fat  and  pack  in  jars. 

Some  years  ago  I  read  that  if  meat  was 
rubbed  (pickled  meat,  of  course)  with  a 
mixture  of  borax  and  black  pepper  insects 
would  not  trouble  it.  I  have  used  this  for 
a  number  of  seasons,  and  have  never  had  a 
bit  of  trouble  about  the  meats  keeping 


well.  After  it  is  well  rubbed  it  is  then 
packed  in  a  box  of  oats  and  put  in  the 
granary,  where  it  keeps  through  August 
heats  and  into  the  cooler  days  of  Septem- 
ber and  October,  unless  used  before  that 
time. 

This  is  my  recipe  for  pickling  ham  and 
shoulders,  or  beef  for  drying.  To  one 
hundred  pounds  of  meat  take  eight  pounds 
of  salt,  five  of  sugar  or  five  pints  of  New 
Orleans  molasses,  two  ounces  of  soda,  one 
ounce  of  saltpeter,  four  gallons  of  soft 
water,  or  enough  to  cover  the  meat,  which 
should  be  packed  closely  in  a  barrel.  Be- 
fore packing  sprinkle  a  good  layer  of  salt 
in  the  bottom  of  the  barrel. 

Mix  some  salt  and  sugar,  and  rub  each 
piece  of  meat  with  this  mixture.  Put  the 
salt  and  sugar,  saltpeter  and  soda  in 
water,  and  bring  to  a  boil.  Let  cool,  and 
when  cold  pour  over  the  packed  meat.  If 
one  wants  the  meat  for  dried  beef  it  will 
need  pickling  some  three  weeks,  then  taken 
out,  put  in  a  tub  of  water  over  night,  and 
then  strung  up  to  drain  and  dry. 

Pork  hams  and  shoulders  I  frequently 
leave  dn  the  pickle  from  fall  till  spring, 
and  then  take  out  and  dry  and  smoke. 
They  keep  perfectly  and  make  delicious 
meat.  Rose  Seelye-Miller. 


of  not  too  tart  apples  or  peaches;  when  i 
light,  bake.    Must  be  eaten  to  be  appre- 
ciated.  I 
Same  directions,  with  addition  of  two  , 
tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  instead  of  one,  and 
a  generous  cupful  of  raisins  or  a  scant  j 
cupful  of  chopped  citron.   More  sugar  can  ! 
be  used,  if  liked.    Roll  out  to  two-inch' 
thickness;    w-hen   light,   bake  one  hour. 
When  cold,  cut  into  slices  the  same  as 
plain  white  bread.   This  is  to  be  recom- 
mended for  children's  school  lunches  and 
picnics,  and  is  good  while  a  scrap  of  it  is 
left. 

Same  sized  piece  of  dough;  work  in  lard 
(butter  is  best)  the  size  of  an  egg,  divide 
in  two  parts,  roll  less  than  half  an  inch  in 
thickness,  spread  with  sweetened  canned 
or  fresh  fruit,  or  even  jam,  cover  with 
other  part  of  dough,  pinch  the  edges  well 
together,  and  let  rise.  When  baked,  use 
while  warm,  with  sweetened  milk  for  des- 
sert. M.\ry  M.  Willard. 


PLAIN  AND  FANCY  APRONS  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Very  pretty,  indeed,  are  the  dainty 
aprons  worn  by  children.  At  one  time 
there  was  a  decided  falling  off  on  this 
article,  but  it  could  not  last  for  any  length 
of  time,  for  aprons  have  been,  and  always 
will  be,  a  necessity  among  the  little  ones. 

Very  little  need  be  said  descriptive  of  the 
illustrations  herewith,  since  most  mothers 
have  a  sort  of  body  pattern  of  an  apron 
which  can  do  service  for  nearly  all  styles 
of  aprons,  the  trimming  being  the  one 
thing  that  changes  to  any  extent. 

The  high-neck  morning  aprons  are  very 
pretty  made  of  gingham,  seersucker, 
chambray  and  like  materials,  and  the  fan- 


and  bake  just  long  enough  before  it  is 
needed  to  have  it  become  cold.  When 
ready  to  serve  run  a  knife  around  the 
edge,  invert  a  large  plate  over  the  top  and 
dexterously  turn  it  out  fruit  upward.  Heap 
sweetened  whipped  cream  over  the  top. 


KEEPING  HAMS  IN  SUMMER. 

Some  have  difficulty  in  keeping  hams 
through  the  warm  weather.  I  never  fail 
to  have  mine  keep  well.  I  do  not  slice 
them  and  fry  in  hot  fat,  nnd  pack  them 
down  in  jars.  This  method  is  a  good 
I  one    and    satisfactory,    but    it  involves 

I  some  considerable  work  at  a  time  when    cy  white  aprons  can  be  made  of  English 
j  there  is  much  for  the  women  on  a  farm  -  nainsook,  cross-barred  lawn,  dimity,  Per- 
\  to  do.    Then,  too,  if  there  are  any  number   suin  lawn  and  the  numerous  kinds  of  white 
I  of  hams  and  shoulders  as  there  are  apt  to  '  goods  on  the  market. 
I  be  on  a  farm  of  good  size,  it  takes  a  good  |  Emma  LofiSE  Hauck  Rowe. 


JuiY  1,  1898. 
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OUR  ECONOMY  CLUB. 

TVe  practise  a  few  combination  econ- 
omies in  OUT.  "Club"  that  it  would  be 
worth  while  trying  in  any  neig'hborhood 
or  other  conimunty.  I  will  tell  you  how 
we  manage,  and  how  we  save  a  few  of  our 
dimes  and  dollars. 

For  instance,  we  all  got  to  talking  of 
house-eleaning  in  the  spring  at  one  of  our 
late  winter  meetings.  For  we' realized  that 
that  season  of  'hard  work  wa*  not  far  re- 
mote. And  we  knew  that,  as  usual,  many 
new  articles  in  the  line  of  household  neces- 
sities would  need  to  be  forthcoming.  They 
were  always  quite  a  bill  of  expense,  and 
we  wondered  if  we  could  uot  save  some- 
thing by  buying  of  some  things  in  quan- 
tity. We  had  heard  Mrs.  Sherman  quote 
city  prices  and  bargains,  and  we  turned 
to  her  for  suggestions.  For  we  belong  to 
the  list  of  so-called  "bargain-hunters,"  I 
suppose,  and  it  seems  to  stand  us  well  in 
hand  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  the  ma^iy  and 
various  ways  and  methods  of  dime  and 
dollar  sa-ving. 

Said  Mrs.  Sherman,  when  thus  impor- 
tuned to  favor  us  with  suggestions,  "I 
know  that  I  can  save  money  for  us  all 
by  buying  a  few  things  at  least  by  the 
quantity."  (By  the  way,  Mrs.  Sherman 
has  a  brother-in-law,  or  a  somebody  tha.t 
is  a  jrailroad  man,  and  she  is  forever  in 
receipt  of  transportation  passes,  and  can 
go  to  the  city  whenever  she  chooses.  We 
are  very  glad  she  can,  too,  for  it  proves 
a  help  to  a  great  many  others,  as  well  as 
to  herself.)  "Take  sheeting,  for  instance." 
she:  said.  "I  priced  the  nine-quarter  Pe- 
quot  and  Pepperell  brands  in  three  large 
department-store  places  in  Omaha  last 
Week,  and  found  that  I  could  get  the  very 
best  grades  at  eighteen  cents  a  yard.  I 
did  not  price  the  ten-quarter  widths,  ladies, 
for  I  do  not  like  it.  It  is  too  wide  for  all 
practical  purposes.  A  sheet  two  and  one 
quarter  yards  in  width  suits  me  best.  I 
have  Tooth — the  nine-quarter  and  the  ten- 
qtiarter  widths.  As  you  doubtless  know, 
our  at-home-village  price  for  the  same  is 
twenty  cents  a  yard.  I  asked  if  they  could 
make  a  reduction  when  one  bought  the 
slieeting  (and  other  goods,  also)  by  the  bolt. 
The  reply  was  that  if  I  took  a  bolt  of  it 
they  would  make  it  sixteen  cents  a  yard, 
ekeh  bolt  containing  from  fifty  to  fifty-two 
yards.  Think  what  a  saving,  then,  by  pur- 
d'asing  by  the  bolt." 

So  "among  ourselves"  we  ordered  two 
bolts  of  nine-quarter  bleached  sheeting 
to  be  boug'ht  for  us  t>y  Mrs.  Sher- 
nian  the  next  time  she  went  to  the  city, 
"if  she  would  be  so  kind."  Needless  to 
say. she  "would  be  most  happy  to  thus  ac- 
commodate her  club  sisters."  As  several 
of  the  members  of  the  club  needed  several 
pairs  of  sheets  this  spring,  the  two  bolts 
were  soon  disposed  of,  and  at  ti  saving  of 
many  pennies  and  dimes  to  those  who 
bought  of  it. 

In  the  same  way  did  Mrs.  Sherman  help 
us  in  our  dime-saving  schemes  in  purchas- 
ing toweling  by  the  bolt;  muslin  by  the 
bo'lt;  hosiery,  for  large  and  small,  by  the 
box  and  boxes:  many  pairs  of  shoes  from 
the  bargain-counters,  where  they  were  sold 
at  seventy-five  cents  a  pair,  and  shoes  that 
only  last  season  sold  for  two  dollars  a  pair. 
They  were  a  little  "out  of  date,"  a  little 
difference  in  shape  of  toes  of  shoes,  said 
change  being  coin-toes  in  place  of  tooth- 
pick-toes.:  This,  part  of  our  club  institu- 
tion has  become  a  fixed  thing,  and  Mrs. 
Sherman  has  become  the  one  to  whom  we 
ajl  look  when  in  need  of  things  for  prac- 
tical purposes.  She  now  takes  her  trunk 
with  her  when  sfhe  goes  to  the  city.  Takes 
it  empty  and  brings  it  home  full.  The 
merchants  send  to  the  depot  for  it  and  pay 
drayage,  for  they  have  come  to  look  upon 
her  as  a  valuable  and  very  desirable  cus- 
tomer. So,  yon  see,  our  Economy  Club  is 
carried  on  in  a  little  different  manner  in 
several  ways  than  are  the  usual  clubs  of 
this  character.  You  sihall  hear  more  of 
Mrs.  Sherman  and  her  efforts  in  pur  be- 
half from  time  to  time.  We  will  tell  you 
more  of  her  l>argains  that  have  'been  and 
will  be  hunted  out  for  us.  Mrs.  Phiney 
Brown  has-  something  to  tell  us  of  one  of 
'her  pet  economies  now,  so  we  give  the 
floor  to  'her. 

"My  husband  always  keeps  so  much 
hired  help  the  year  through,"  said  Mrs. 
Brown,  ''and  you  have  no  idea  of  the  quan- 
tities of  bedding  tliat  it  takes  to  keep  so 
many  beds -running.  Were  I  to  buy  every- 
thing new  for  comforters  it  would  cost 
me  a  small  fortune.  The  beds  of  the  hired 
men  are  always  comfortable — provided 
with  home-made  mattresses  and  good 
springs.   But  invariably  the  men  are  care- 


less with  their  bedding,  and  I  cannot,  and 
will  not,  try  to  keep  their  beds  furnished 
with  pretty  and  new  bedding.  But 
they  do  not  care.  I  doubt  that  they  even 
know  the  difference,  so  long  as  they  are 
comfortable  in  every  way.  I  save  all  the 
strong  pieces  from  worn-out  garments  of 
men's  wear,  such  as  plaid  jackets,  colored 
shirts,  overalls  /or  denims,  in  browus  and 
blues,  etc.,  and  I  piece  them  into  large 
blocks  or  stripes,  fill  with  cotton,  and  tie.  I 
make  'heavy  ones  for  winter  and  ligiht- 
weight  ones  for  summer  use.  The  light- 
weight ones  I  make  out  of  pieces  of  my 
own  and  the  children's  calico  dresses  and 
aprons,  when  they  have  become  past  wear 
as  garments.  I  do  not  make  the  ties  very 
close,  and  every  two  or  three  years  I  rip 
them  apart,  wash  the  cover-s,  and  retie. 
Possibly  you  may  .  think  I  ought  to  blush 
over  the  admission  I  am  about  to  make 
now,"  .s'he  added,  after  a  pause,  and  a  look 
that  implied  the  thought,  'wonder  if  I'd 
better  tell  it?'  But  I  shall  not  blush  a  bit. 
And  the  admission  is  this:  I  use  flour- 
sacks  for  pillow-slips  on  the  men's  beds, 
and  make  my  pillows  to  fit  them.  It  re- 
quires so  very  many  pairs  of  pillow-cases, 
and  I've  neither  time  nor  money  to  expend 
upon  'made'  ones.  I  find  the  men  not  at 
a'll  particular  about  keeping  their  heads 
even  reasonably  clean,  nor  do  they  often 
think  it  nece^9sary  to  take  a  bath,  and  their 
beds  get  shamefully  soiled  in  les-s  than 
three  nights.   It  is  impossible  to  take  any 


great  amount  of  pride  in  making  them' nice 
bedding.  My  conscience  is  clear  when  I 
have  provided  springs  and  mattresses  and 
made  them  comfortable.  I  'have  two  city 
friends  who  always  save  me  all  their  flour- 
sacks,  and  I  use  them  for  a  great  many 
things." 

"Flour-sacks!"  said  Mrs.  Mary  Dillon, 
"why,  I  hardly  know  how  I  would  keep 
house  without  them.  They  are  a  perfect 
boon  to  women  who  are  obliged  to  econ- 
omize in  every  possible  way.  And  I'm  one 
of  them.  I  color  them  occasionally,  and 
make  comforter-linings  of  them.  They  are 
very  pretty,  too,  and  serviceable  and  cheap, 
assuredly.  I've  made  table-cloths  of  them, 
too,  and  prefer  even  this  kind  of  a  table- 
cloth to  none  for  every-day  use.  They 
make  good  linings,  and  they  make  nice  tea- 
towels.  However,  for  tea-towels  I  prefer 
sugar-sacks.  They  are  so  much  softer  and 
thinner  than  flour-sacks,  and  I  purchase 
them  at  the  grocer's  two  for  five  cents. 
But  we  'have  heard  so  much  of  flour-sack 
economy  for  years  that  we  will  forego  the 
pleasure  (?)  of  more  of  it  for  to-day.  Mrs. 
Anna  IXana  'has  something  to  tell  us,  I 
know,"  and  Mrs.  Dillon  bowed  in  her  di- 
rection as  she  sat  down. 

"I  run  the  risk  of  being  con-sidered  ever 
so  slack  a  'housekeeper  in  making  known 
my  pet  economy,"  says  Mrs.  Dana.  "My 
greatest  economy  is  of  time,  and  I  resort 
to  several  ways  of  saving  it.  For  I  have 
so  many  'irons  in  the  fire,'  and  feel  the 
necessity  and  a  deisire  to  keep  them  there. 
As  my  family  is  small,  I  can  get  along 
nicely  by  washing  dis'hes  but  once  a  day, 
usually.  This  is  not  onl.v  an  economy  of 
time,  but  also  of  fuel.  For  I  do  my  cook- 
ing, and  all  my  work  requiring  fuel,  by 
aid  of  the  gasolene-stove  almost  the  year 
through.  The  same  disih-water  that  will  be 


required  for  a  small  lot  of  dishes  will  just 
as  effectually  cleanse  a  larger  number  of 
pieces,  and  this  same  rule  applies  in  the 
saving  of  gasolene;  See?  The  dirty  dishes 
are  piled  up  in  a  dish-pan  and  put  away 
out  of  sight  and  away  from  dust  and  flies, 
and  for  two  entire  meals  remain  un- 
washed. I  save  hours  of  time  in  this  way, 
too.  My  housework  eivtire  is  often  left 
until  afternoon  or  toward  evening  (except 
the  getting  of  meals  and  brushing  out  the 
kitcihen).  I  am  well  aware  that  did  we 
farm  heavily,  and'  were  m.v  family 
larger  than  "just  we  two,"  I  could  not  do 
this.  But  situated  as  I  am  I  can  do  so. 
Whenever  I  feel  like  writing,  the  morning 
hours  are  given  to  my  desk-work.  For  it 
is  in  the  moraing  hoiirs  that  I  can  do  my 
best  work  in  that  direction.  I  shut  myself 
in  my  little  ten-iby-twelw  'deh,'  and  am 
oblivious'  to  all  aronnd  me,  «nd  not  hin- 
dered or  caught  by  neighbors.  Oh,  but  it's 
a  lovely  life— this  farm-life  of  mine,  fftdies. 
I  never  want  to  live  in  a  village  or  city 
again.  I  can  sweep,  wash  dishes'  and  dust 
and  straighten  when  I'm  too  tired  to  think. 
You  may  imagine  my  horfse  in  a  perpetual 
state  of  disorder.  But  it  isn't.  I  have 
learned  pretty  well  the  import  of  'manage- 
ment,' and  it  works  wonders;  You  are  at 
liberty  to  step  in  any  time  and  see  for 
yourselves."  Helen  Harrington. 


CHOICE  RECIPES. 

Strawberry  Ice-cream.— Sprinkle  sugar 
over  strawberries,  mash  well  and  rub 
them  through  a  sieve.  To.  a  pint  of  the 
juice  add  half  a  pint  of  good  cream.  Make 
very  sweet,  and  freeze  in  the  usual  way. 
When  beginning  to  set  stir  in  lightly  one 
pint  of  cream  (whipped),  lastly  a  handful 
of  whole  strawberries,  sweetened.  Put 
into  a.  mold,  which  embed  in  ice. 

SwANSDOWN  Cream. — Whip  a  pint  of 
rich  cream  until  stiff;  beat  the  whites  of 
two  eggs  to  a  froth,  add  one  cupful 
of  sugar,  and  flavor  with  extract  of  bitter 
almond.  Beat  all  together,  and  set  on  ice 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  Send  to 
the  table  in  a  glass  dish  set  in  a  bowl  of 
cracked  ice. 

Coffee  Jelly. — Take  three  cupfuls  of 
coffee,  one  half  package  of  good  gelatin 
dissolved  in  hot  water,  one  fourth  of  a 
cupful  of  sugar;  mix  well  together,  and 
strain.  Set  on  ice  to  harden,  -and  serve 
with  whipped  cream,  sweetened.  It  is 
better  made  the  day  before  using. 
Cheese  Straws. — 

3  tablespoonfuls  of  flour, 

3  tablespoonfuls  of  grated  cheese, 

1  tablespoonful  of  butter, 

1  tablespoonful  of  milk, 

}4  teaspoonful  of  salt, 

M  teaspoonful  of  pepper. 

Yolk  of  one  egg. 
Mix  together  dry,  and  add  the  milk  last ; 
cut  in  strips,  and  bake.  Are  very  pretty 
tied  with  yellow  ribbon  for  any  reception 
or  five-o'clock  tea. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Mackintosh. 


BOYS'  OVERALLS. 

Each  summer  steadily  (if  slowly  at  first) 
increases  the-  use  of  boys'  overalls,  which 
run  in  sizes  for  boys  up  to  ten  years  of 
age.  Small  boys  have  a  "great 'affinity  for 
dirt  in  all  its  different  forms,  and  dirt  in 
turn  has  a  like  afiinity  for  'nice'  Clean 
clothes,  stockings,  trousers  and  shirt-waists. 

Give  a  boy,  however,  a  pair  of  good, 
stout  overalls,  and  the  wear  and  tear  on 
his  clothes  will  be  greatly  diminished  and 
his  'happiness  in  like  proportion  increased. 
The  heavy  gingham,  sold  for  meti's  over- 
alls, is  just  the  thing  for  the  gro-wiug  small 
boy,  as  it  will  sland  a  grea:t  deal  of  hard 
usage. 

But  do  I  hear  some  one  say  that  these 
overalls  are  ugly?  Not  so;  they  are  so 
sensible  and  practical-looking  and  afford 
so  much  actual  and  apparent  comfort  to 
the  wearer  that  one  rejoices  with  the 
small  boy  and  never  for  a  moment  thinks 
that  his  habiliments,  if  that  term  be  not 
too  dignified,  are  at  all  ugly.  "Handsome 
i'S  as  handsome  does." 

Emma  Louise  Hauck  Rowe. 


In  forgetfulness  there  is  danger.  'When  you 
feel  the  cold  coming,  taKe  Jayne's  Expecto- 
rant. 


"Inclosed  find  order  and  money  for  anoth- 
er lot  of  Peerless  Atlas  with  Woman's  Home 
Co3iP.\>"iON.  Your  new  plan  takes  like  wild- 
fire. This,  makes  128  orders  to  date."  So 
writes  Mr.  yv.  R.  Boyd,  Wallington,  New 
York,  at  the  end  of  ten  days'  actual  canvass- 
ing. This  record  has  only  Occasionally  been 
sinpnssed  by  our  agents. 


There  is 


Life 

in  the  Grain  | 


when  properly  prepared.   Common  ' 
white  flour  loses  in  its  manufacture 
much  of  the  life-giving,  bone-producing  ' 
elements  which  nature  placed  in  the  ® 
wheat,  and  retains  too  much  starch. 


I  *^AFINC  FLOUR  OF  THE  ENTIRE  WH^T 

retains  these  elements,  chemically  un- 
changed ;  the  hard,  indigestible,  innu-  < 
tritious  outer  husk  only  being  discarded, 
and  the  gluten,  phosphates  and  mineral  | 
elements  found  only  in  the  darker  por- 
tions of  the  berry  being  retained. 

If  your  grocer  docs  not  have  It.  »en<l  ns  bis  ' 
Dumc  and  your  order— wc  wlU  see  that 
you  are  supplied. 
CEXCI.NK  3HDE0XIV  BY 

FRANKLIN  MILLS  CO.,  Lockporl,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet. 


LiNENE 


Cuffs. 


stylish,  convenient,  economical,  made  of  fine 
cloth  and  finished 
alike  on  both  sides. 
Reversible  and  give 
double  service. 

No  Laundry  Vork 


When  soiled  on  both 
sides,  discard.  Ten 
Collars  or  five  pairs 
of  cuffs,  25c.  Send  6c.  in  stamps  for  sample 
collar  and  pair  of  cuffs.  Name  size  and  style. 
Reversible  Collar  Co., Dept.  C,  Boston. 


FREE 

SPRING 

CATALOGUE 


PERFECT  SYSTEM 

BEST  METHOD 

Our  latest  catalogiie 
ot  Cut  Paper  Patterns 
contains  more  than 
200  styles  for  Spring. 
It-n-ill  be  sent  free  to 
any  one  on  applica- 
tion. By  the  use  of 
thesepatterns  any 
woman  can  become  her  own 
dressmaker  and  do  all  the 
se-wlng  for  her  family. 

.\DDRESS 

FARM  AHD  FIRESIDE, 

Si'IlI.M:HELD.  OHIO. 


CIT 
PAPER 
PATTERNS 


SOLD! 


UNDER  A 

POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 


75,000  in  use. 


to  wash  as  clean  as  can  be  done  on  the  washboard  and 
with  much  more  ease.  This  applies  to  TerHfTs  Perfect 
Washing  Machine  which  will  be  sent  on  trial  at  wholesale 
price  :  if  not  satisfactory  money  refunded.  Agents 
Wanted,  for  exclusive  territory  .terms  and  prices  write 
PORTLAXD  MFG.  CO.    Box  4.    Portlaod,  Mlci. 


High 
A  rm 


TRY  IT  FREE 

for  30  days  in  your  own  home  and 
f  save  810  to  8i5.  No  muney  ia  advaaee* 
1  $60  Kenwood  naehlne  for  $23.00 
^$50  ArliugtoD  Sachine  for  $19.&0 
SinserstMade  byus)  $8,  $11.50,  $15 
:ind  JT"other  styles.  All  altachmeDts  FRSE 
I  We  pay  freight.    Buy  from  factory.  Save 
I  ,iseat5  Ijrge  profits.    Orer  100,000  in  use.. 
Lcataloyrue  and  testimonials  FREE, 
fwiite  at  once.  Address  (infulh, 
CASH  BUYERS'  UNION  , 
1 64  West  Van  Bureu  St.,  B.  Z,      Chicago,  Ola. 


USE  IT  FREE 

30  days  in  your  o\m  home  before  paying 
;one  cent  in  advance ;  shipped  anywhere.to 
anyone, for  30  days'  test  trial. We  risk  yon, 
$60  >Vhite  Star  Sachine,   .   .  $33.00 

tbO  Pearl  Machine  18.00 

Standard  Singers,  $9,  tlS.SO,  16.00 
Full  set  of  attachments  free  :buy  from  factory 
andsavetlO  to|40:WE  PAY  FREISHT;thous- 
ands  in  use:  catalog,  showin;;  20  other  styles, 
free,   Eacli  machine  guaranteed  10  years. 

g.»    ^  .1        J  Consolidated  Wholesale  Supply  Co. 
Address  (in  fuB)  Dept.  91  215  8- Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  llj. 


HIGH 
ARM. 


:«WALL-PAPER 

BY  >IAI1j  from  the  manufactarers. 
Samples  sent  free.  Prices  3c  to  $3  a  roll.  ^ 

EAYSEB  itALLUAN,  1*214. 121G  Market  St.  PUIa^ 


COiVlBIIVATIOrV  DIPPER 

Seven  useful  articles  in  one.  Samples  FREE, 
prepaid^  to  AiiEXTS.  Other  articles  new  and 
catchy.  Write,  postal  wlJl  do. 

KTODELL  MFY.,  CORNING,  N.  Y. 

$  i  OLD  DR.  BROWN'S  BOOK 

■  of  SECRET  Formulas  sent  post  paid  81. 
M.    The  Mainten.ance  Co.,  Rutherford,  N.J. 

FRANK  B.  BARKLEY  MFG.  CO.  SSWilfii 

you  a  Bicycle  or  Sewing  JIachine  direct  from  factory. 

PEERLES.S  PERSI.W  POLISH— for  starching.  .Send  10c. 
for  trial  ho.x.    BOX  K2,  Sr-w-  Dckham,  N'eiv  Jersey. 

Ill  inXinC  OF  W.tTtHES  frunj  08r.  upwiinli.  fatalf^ne 
AL,l(  ILullrJ   .cntlree.    Safe  Walth  Co.,  P.  O.  Boi  130,  .N.V. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIIDE. 


July  1,  1898. 


®ur  jHousebolD.' 


A  CHEERFUL  WOMAN  A  BENEDICTION  IN  HER 
HOME  AND  COMMUNITY. 

"Count  that  day  lost  whose  low  descendlDg 
sun 

Views  from  thy  hand  no  worthy  action 
done." 

SO'iCE  days,  when  it  seems  to  me  as  if 
the  wihole  world  and  ererybody  in 
it  was  made  on  the  bias,  I  sud- 
denly encounter  one  of  those  c^heer- 
ful,  pleasant  women,  and  then  the  whole 
complexion  of  things  seems  changed.  Ah, 
what  a  gift  some  people  have  i-n  this 
direction!  Some  women  cling  to  their 
own  homes  like  the  tootieysuckle  over  the 
door:  yet  like  it.  fill  all  the  region  -about 
with  the  subtle  fragrance  of  their  good- 
ness. They  are  so  richly  endowed  with 
all  those  qiralities  which  conduce  to  the  joy 
of  his  or  her  kind  that  even  the  weather 
and  atmospheric  changes  cannot  touch  their 
sunshiny  nature.  There  'is  -an  idea  prev- 
alent that  riches  point  the  surest  way  to 
happiness,  and  mankind  clings  to  that 
belief  despite  tlie  practical  proofs  to  the 
contrary  with  which  they  have  been  fur- 
nished. 

Happiness  depends  upon  neiither  wealth 
Qor  poverty,  but  entirely  upon  the  person 
seeking  it.  the  disjfosition  to  accept  it.  and 
the  capacity  for  accepting  the  me<ans  placed 
ait  their  disposal  to  accomplish  the  desired 
end.    There  is  where  the  true  secret  lies. 

Happiness  belongs  to  no  particular  fam- 
ily, nor  is  it  ever  dnfierwed;  but  it  is  within 
the  reach  of  every  individual,  and  all  that 
ds  to  be  done  is  to  cultivate  an  earnest  spir- 
it of  contentment  and  cheerfulness,  avoid 
covetness  and  a  spirit  of  deploring  one's 
situation.  The  happy  woman — how  we  all 
recognize  and  feel  her  presence  the  mo- 
ment she  crosses  our  path — she  is  a  living 
justifieatioin  of  the  ways  of  Providence. 
She  takes  troubles  as  they  were  meant  to 
be  taken,  naturally  and  wholesomely;  in- 
stead of  making  her  bitter  or  re^bellious, 
they  leave  her  heart  full  of  sweet  compas- 
sion for  others  who  have  suffered,  and  her 
friends  instinctively  turn  to  her  to  get  rest, 
cheer  and  suBshine. 

The  cheerful  woman,  how  the  'heart  leaps 
up  to  meet  her  sunshiny  face:  her  heart 
has  learned  to  look  on  the  bright  side  from 
conscientious  principles,  believing  in  Grod, 
enjoys  to  the  full  the  good  he  sends  her, 
and  bearing  as  best  she  can  the  evil  he 
permits,  wihether  she  underst-and'S  or  not. 
And  now  that  another  day  is  drawing  to 
its  close,  the  thought  of  this  cheerful  wom- 
an makes  me  commune  with  myself,  and 
ask  the  question:  "TVhat  have  I  done  to 
cheer  some  lonely  heart,  to  encourage 
some  dependent  one,  or  throw  the  mantle 
of  charity  over  some  erring  one's  faults? 
'U'hat  have  I  done  to-day  that  has  made 
the  world  brighter  for  my  having  lived 
it  it,  or  the  day  gladder  because  I  was 
spared  to  appropriate  its  hours?"  Day  in 
and  day  out — there  is  no  to-morrow,  and 
thus  we  should  work  to-day.  What  a  pity 
we  do  not  always  act  promptly  in  re- 
sponse to  our  better  niatures.  It  is  in  the 
little  things,  the  words  we  leave  unsaid, 
the  things  we  leave  undone,  that  gives  us 
the  heartache  when  nightfall  comes.  It's 
our  loved  ones  that  get  the  bitter,  sharp 
word,  oftentimes,  and  now  before  it  is  too 
late  let  us  commune  with  our  better  na- 
tures and  promise  to  do  better  things,  to 
follow  the  Golden  Rule  as  nearly  as  we  can 
day  after  day,  and  above  aU  cultivate  a 
cheerful,  happy  spirit. 

Sara  H.  Hento.n. 


A  CHAPTER  ON  CANNING. 

QurN'ci:  Preserves.— Quarter  the  quin- 
ces, weigh  them,  allowing  an  equal  weig'ht 
for  sugar.  Cover  with  cold  water,  and  put 
on  to  cook.  As  soon  as  it  begins  to  boil 
add  a  little  of  the  sugar,  pressing  the  fruit 
down  under  the  liquid  and  skimming 
often;  gradually  add  the  rest  of  the  sugar 
in  the  same  manner.  Do  not  stir 
them,  only  press  them  down.  -"They  should 
cook  slowly  until  perfectly  tender,  then  be 
taken  out  one  by  one  with  a  silver  nut- 
pick  and  packed  in  the  jar,  after  which 
the  Interstices  are  to  be  filled  up  with  juice 
and  the  jar  sealed.  If  any  juice  remains 
it  may  be  boiled  down,  and  delicious  jelly 
will  result. 

Can.ved  Peaches.— Much  of  the  delic- 
ious personal  flavor  of  the  peach  is  lost 
if  the  seeds  are  removed  in  canning.  Add- 
ing a  few  seeds  to  the  syrup  is  better  than 
no  seeds  at  all,  if  one  must  halve  or  quar- 
ter the  peach.  If  peaches  are  to  be  pre- 
served whole,  shen  a  little  less  than  one 


pound  of  sugar  will  be  required  for  a 
pound  of  fruit.  Do  not  peel  in  the  old- 
fashioned  manner  with  -a  knife,  but  im- 
merse in  scalding  water  for  a  few 
moments,  treat  to  a  shower-bath  of  cold 
water,  then  strip  off  the  skins  easily.  A 
little  lye  made  from  wood-ashes  added  to 
the  scalding  water  will  aid  in  loosening 
the  skin  if  the  fruit  is  a  little  green,  and 
will  not  injure  the  flavor  or  delicacy  of  the 
peach.  Use  as  Mttle  water  as  possible  for 
the  syrup,  put  the  peaches  in  one  by  one 
until  transparent,  then  pack  into  jars: 
after  straining  the  syrup,  pour  it  over  the 
peaches  in  the  jar,  and  seal  quickly.  An- 
other method  is  to  put  peaches  and  sugar 
together  in  a  large  dish,  and  cover  tightly. 
Let  remain  over  night:  in  the  morning  boil 
them  slowly  until  tender  and  transparent, 
trying  them  with  a  toothpick.  Still  an- 
other way  is  to  put  the  peaches  on  in 
cold  water,  if  they  have  been  pared  by 
hand,  then  drain,  and  put  in  syrup  pre- 
viously prepared.  Do  not  allow  to  boil, 
only  simmer,  and  remove  from  the  fire 
^before  they  are  spft.   Can  quickly. 

Pe.\es. — Pears  may  be  put  up  in  any  of 
the  foregoing  ways,  or  they  may  be  im- 
mersed in  a  weak  solution  of  lime-water 
for  a  few  moments  after  being  peeled, 
then  rinsed  in  clear,  cold  water.  This  lime- 
water  preserves  the  shape  for  preserves  or 
pickles.  They  may  then  be  dropped  in  the 
boiling  syrup  for  an  instant  till  all  boil, 
then  the  whole  removed  from  the  fire  and 
set  away  as  it  is  till  the  nest  day.  (Per- 
fectly new  granite  or  porcelain  must  be 
used  in  cooking.)  The  next  morning  all 
are  heated  again  and  the  pears  packed  in 
the  jar,  the  syrup  boiled  down  somewhat 
more,  then  poured  over  the  fruit.  The 
next  morning  the  syrup  alone  is  poured 
off  and  boiled  down,  then  again  poured 
over.  This  continue  for  eight  consecutive 
mornings,  when  the  pears  are  finally 
sealed  up. 

PLrMS.— The  skin  of  plums  should  be 
pierced  with  a  pin  before  they  are  cooked. 
The  best  way  to  can  plums  is  to  allow 
them  to  stand  in  sugar  over  night:  a 
layer  of  plums  and  a  layer  of  sugar,  then 
covered.  In  the  morrriug  place  in  the  ket- 
tle, and  heat  quickly.  Skim  carefully,  and 
can  according  to  former  directions. 

Gkape  Preserves.— After  picking  over 
the  grapes  carefully  and  washing  thor- 
oughly, slip  the  skin  from  the  pulp.  Cook 
the  skins  in  one  kettle  and  the  pulp  in 
another.  Strain  the  pulp  through  a  sieve, 
throwing  away  the  seeds.  Add  the  skins, 
and  again  cook  pulp,  skins  and  an  equal 
amount  of  sugar  together  for  twenty  min- 
utes, then  place  in  jars.  It  must  be  stirred 
often  to  prevent  burning. 

Caxxed  Cherries.— For  one  quart  of 
frvrrt  a  scant  cupful  of  sugar  Is  needed. 
Put  in  layers  in  the  jar  until  almost  full- 
first  sugar,  then  cherries.  Place  the  jars 
in  a  boiler  with  slats  in  the  bottom.  Put 
in  sufficient  water  to  come  to  the  neck  of 
the  jar.  As  for  other  fruit,  cover  the  jars, 
but  do  not  screw  the  lids  down.  In  the 
preserving-kettle  have  some  syrup  prepar- 
ing. When  the  sugar  in  the  jars  is 
melted  and  made  into  syrup  add  enough 
from  the  kettle  to  fill  the  jars,  and  seal. 

PRESER^'ED  Cherries.— Look  over  care- 
fully, discarding  any  dou'btful  ones.  When 
stoning  be  careful  to  save  all  the  juice. 
For  the  sweet  varieties  a  little  less  than  a 
pound  of  sugar  for  one  of  fruit  is  needed. 
Put  the  sugar  over  the  stoned  cherries  and 
juice,  allowing  them  "to  set"  for  «  couple 
of  hours,  then  place  over  the  range  where 
there  is  a  slow  fire,  and  cook  until  done; 
then  can.       Ella  Bartlett  Simmons. 


THE  KITCHEN  CLUB-A  BATTER-CAKE  TALK. 

"If  you  haven't  got  eggs  enough,  or  milk 
enough,  put  lots  of  grease  on  the  griddle." 

L/ittle  fat  Mrs.  Tinkham,  who  sat  in  the 
window^iU,  beamed  about  at  everybody 
as  if  she  had  solved  the  whole  batter-cake 
problem. 

Miss  Tildy  Pettibone's  nose  would  have 
gone  up  if  it  had  been  that  style  of  a 
nose. 

"Now,  I  just  tell  you  what,  Peggy  Tink- 
ham," said  she,  "if  you  want  to  make 
misanthropes  and  dyspeptics  and  all  man- 
ner of  cranks  of  your  family,  feed  them 
tough  batter-cakes  fried  in  a  lot  of  fat— 
ac'h!  it  makes  me  feel  squirmy.  Now,  I'll 
tell  you  how  to  make  batter-cakes  fit  for 
the  queen  of  the  fairies  to  sail  through 
the  air  on.  First,  don't  make  them  until 
you've  got  eggs  enough  and  milk  enough. 
Then  take  a  two-quart  china  bowl,  take 
your  sifter  full  of  flour,  put  into  it  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  good  baking-powder  and  a 
pinch  of  salt,  and  sift  all  together.  Then 


pour  in  sweet  milk,  and  stir  away  Kke  the 
three  witches  until  there  isn't  a  Ininp  as 
big  as  a  pinhead.  Then  don't  skinch  on 
eggs;  for  a  quart  of  the  batter-cake  take 
three  or  four  eggs,  and  beat  'em  light  and 
put  in  the  last  thing.  Have  your  griddle 
good  and  hot,  and  if  you  must  bow  to  the 
yoke  of  grease,  take  a  nice,  sweet  bacon 
rind  and  rub  a  delicate  film  over  the  grid- 
dle; put  on  a  spoonful  of  the  batter,  evenly 
(and  mind  you  have  it  very  thin),  bake  a 
dainty  amber  on  both  sides,  and  la  mel 
don't  talk,  children:  they  won't  be  flannel, 
they'll  be  velvet  cakes!" 

"But  my  stars!"  expostulated  sister 
Dorinda,  whose  family  have  positively  nev- 
er-failing appetites,  '^if  I  made  such  em- 
broidery things  as  that,  George  and  the 
children  would  eat  twenty-five  apiece,  and 
your  quaft  or  two  quart  bowl  wouldn't  be 
anywhere;  I'd  have  to  make  a  dish-panful, 
and  to  supply  eggs  in  that  proportion 
would  break  George  up.  Now.  I'll  tell 
you  how  I  make  pancakes,  good  ones,  too. 
I  sift  my  flour  in  a  big  bowl,  pour  in  either 
buttermilk  or  clabber  enough  to  make  a 
tolerably  thick  batter,  stir  in  a  pinch  of 
salt  and  a  good  teaspoonful  of  soda  to 
every  pint  of  sour  milk  I  have  used,  dis- 
solved in  a  very  little  warm  water  (if 
very  sour  milk  is  used  allow  a  little  more 
soda)i  and  then  add  my  eggs,  generally 
two  to  a  batch  of  cakes,  first  beating  them 
well.  I'm  like  Peggy  about  grease;  I  put 
a  good  lot  of  bacon  gravy  on  my  griddle,  fry 
small  cakes,  three  at  one  time,  on  a  round 
griddle,  and  they  come  off  in  little  soft 
puffy  rounds,  all  frizzly  and  crimpy  around 
the  edges,  light  and  sweet  inside,  brownout- 
side,  and  George  falls  on  them  and  devours 
them  most  flatteringly,  and  the  children, 
like  the  little  cherubs  of  patent  medicine 
advertisements,  'cry  for  them.'  " 

"Well,  those  might  do,"  said  Miss  Tildy, 
in  a  tone  which  proclaimed  that  she  didn't 
take  any  stock  in  Dorinda's  recipe,  "but 
you  try  my  way;  and  don't  be  stingy  with 
your  eggs;  if  the  batter  don't  hold  out 
sufficiently  for  Greorge  and  the  children's 
appetites,  limit  'em." 

"Limit  your  grandmother!"  returned 
Dorinda,  inelegantly. 

"Well."  commented  Peggy  Tinkham,  as 
she  got  up  and  pulled  on  her  sunbonnet, 
"you  pays  your  money  and  you  takes  your 
choice.  I  must  go  home  and  get  saipper  for 
my  Jim."  And  as  she  whisked  her  ging- 
ham wrapper  out  of  the  back  door  she 
added,  with  all  the  persistency  of  the  little 
cottage  girl  who  would  have  it  that  they 
were  seven,  "As  for  me,  when  I  don't  have 
eggs  enoug-h,  or  milk  enough,  I  put  lots 
of  grease  on  the  griddle." 

And  the  kitchen  club  adjourned. 

Priscilla  Piper. 


A  GREAT  DISCOVERY 


Medical  Men  Say  It  is  Revolutionizing 
Treatment  of  Female  Ills 


Through  the  Generosity  of  Mrs.  Ellen  Worley 
Thousands  of  Packages  Will  Be  Given 
Away  This  Month 


CHILE  CON  CARNE,  ETC. 

Eemove  the  seed  from  one  dozen  large 
red  peppers  (bell-peppers).  Place  the  pep- 
per-hulls in  a  pint  of  water,  and  boil  until 
so  soft  that  they  can  be  worked  to  a  paste 
with  a  spoon.  Work  the  peppers  and 
the  water  in  which  they  were  boiled 
smooth,  strain,  and  add  a  pinch  of  salt, 
a  small  garlic-button  or  a  little  onion  fine- 
ly minced.  Add  enough  flour  to  make  the 
mixture  the  consistency  of  cream.  Now 
stir  in  an  equal  quantity  of  chopped  cold 
boiled  ham  (lean  part),  chicken,  veal  or 
beef,  as  preferred. 

Fi'ijole  croquettes  is  another  peppery  dish 
much  relished,  and  they  are  made  thus: 
Boil  a  pint  of  browu  beans  (with  two 
pepper-pods)  until  well  done  and  dry, 
season  with  butter,  salt  and  black  pepper, 
mash  fine  and  perfectly  smooth,  make 
out  into  little  cakes,  dip  in  beaten  eggs, 
roll  in  cracker-crumbs,  and  fry  until 
brown.  Mrs.  W.  L.  Tabor. 


A  GREAT  IMPROVEMENT. 

From  Cincinnati  Times-Srar.  June  2d. 
The  "Michigan  Flyer"and  "The  Cincinnati 
Limited,"  running  on  the  C.  H.  A-  D.  and  Mich- 
igan Central  railways  between  Cincinnati, 
Toledo  and  Detroit,  are  acknowledged  to  be 
the  handsomest  trains  in  the  AVest.  These 
trains  are  broad  end  vestibuled,  beautiful  par- 
lor cars  and  the  highest  type  of  modern  equip- 
ment. The  only  feature  lacking  to  make  the 
service  perfect  is  the  fact  that  the  train  leav- 
ing Cincinnati  at  1  o'clock  p.  Jl.,  northbound, 
and  leaving  Detroit  at  12:35  southbound,  these 
being  inconvenient  hours  for  people  desiring 
to  get  their  luncheon  before  starting.  The 
management  have  now  arranged  to  put  on  a 
cafe  service,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Oeorge  Ohmer,  who  runs  the  cafe-car  on  their 
Chicago  line,  and  these  trains  will  now  be 
fully  equipped.  Not  only  through  passengers, 
but  passengers  between  Cincinnati  and  Day- 
ton, can  enjoy  the  scenery  of  the  beautiful 
Miami  valley  while  being  served  with  as 
dainty  a  meul  a  la  carte  as  can  be  desired. 


The  most  remarkable  medical  discovery  of 
the  decade  i«  the  German  Componhd  originated 
by  Dr.  Erastus  Baum.  of  Berlin,  which  learned 
medical  men  say  is  an  absolute  cure  for  Falling 
of  the  Womb,  Leucorrbea,  Whites,  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  Ovaries,  and  Female  Weakness  in 
all  its  phases.  ^ 

Thousands  of  cases  which  even  hospital 
treatment  failed  to  cure  have  demonstrated 
the  marvelous  curative  properties  of  this  great 
specific,  and  so  far  not  a  single  failure  to  cure 
has  been  recorded. 

In  these  days  of  humbugger}'  and  quackery  it 
will  prove  a  boon  to  female  sufferers,  for  Mrs. 
Ellen  Worley,  Box  666,  Springfield,  Ohio,  has 
prepared  to  distribute  several  thousand  free  pack- 
ages to  those  of  her  sex  who  will  write  for  tbem. 

Mrs.  Worley  was  cured  by  this  great  remedy 
after  paying  doctors  more  than  one  thousand 
dollars  without  benefit;  and  those  who  are  in 
doubt  and  need  of  advice  can  write  freely  and 
unburden  themselves  to  her  without  the  nat- 
ural diffidence  that  forbids  them  tellingamale 
physician  about  their  private  ills. 

She  will  mail  the  remedy  in  plain  sealed 
package  without  charge  and  tell  you  where 
you  can  purchase  the  great  specific  which  will 
most  cert^iinly  cure  yon. 

Send  on  a  postal  card  your 
PustOCfice  and  County  address 
and  we  mail,  at  our  risk,  a  lot  of 
baud  enameled.  Gold  Plated 
J«-w<»lry  to  sell  among  rriends. 
"When  sold  you  send  our  money 
and  we  send,  obarges  paid,  an 
open    faced.  Stem-winding, 
MiOotd  Plated,  fine  tlmekeep- 
I  ling  Watch  or  28  pieces  of  Pla- 
(irfted  Table  Ware,  or  you  may 
i(5^keep  bull* the  money  instead  of  a 
present.    Say  you  will  return 
what  youdonotselU.WrliefulI 
name.— Mr.,  Miss  or  Mrs— so  we 
can  t*='U  whether  we  are  doing 
business  with  a  ladv  or  pent.  Ad- 
dress N.  If.  T.  Combine, 

529  £.  lietbSt.,Kew  l^ork 


AGENTS 


WANTED  for  "  The  Handy  War 
Book.''  Entirely  new.  and  an 
immense  bargain    War  Atlas, 

HANDY  WAR  BOOK  SSi^lSl'is 

teer  all  in  one.  Eleeant  War  Maps  of  Caba.  Porto  Kico, 
Havana  and  Harbor,  West  Indies  and  Philippines.  Bith 
map  o£  the  World  over  3  by  2  feet.  Outsells  everything. 
Describes  the  contending  navies  ship  bv  ship.  Contains 
33  fine  pictures  of  U.  S.  War  Vessels.  Dennes  naval  tenns. 
Tells  all  about  torpedoes.  torpedo-lK)ats.  destroyers, 
submarine  boats.  Chapters  on  Cuba,  Porto  Rico.  Phihp- 
pines,  Hawaii,  and  all  famous  war  localities.  Send  quick 
for  full  contents  and  extra  terms.  Big  pay.  To  introduce, 
vnXi  send  complete  book  for  sample,  with  large  maps, 
pictures,  etc..  all  for  15  cents.  Mast,  Crowell  &  Kitkj^t- 
rick,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


R^^^  '^'vc;  rilbbio 

W  TwillgiveabeantifnlSoUdGoldfinished  O 

O  F^-^fc-^u^M  Ring:,  warranted,  to  any  person  for  sell-  Q 
e\  I  in?10'*01dGIory"ScaffPlnflatlOcents^ 
5|?    ■  each.  ThesebeautifulPin<areeiiaineled  5* 

Win  Correct  Colors  and  I  send  tnem assorted  designs.  The  O 
Osvmbol  of  patriotism  is  the  Star?  and  Stripes,  and  every  Q 
Q  person,  male  or  female,  should  wear  one  of  these  Pins,  q 
X  Send  vour  name  and  address  and  I  will  mail  Pins  post-  2rf 
paid,  yon  sell  them  and  remit$1.00  andTwillmail  W 
O  Tou  tKe  Riu?.  I  will  take  PinsbackifToucannot^ell.O 
Q  Address  at  once,  E.  JONES,  69  PearlSt.,  Boston,  Mass.  Q 


NO  MONEY  REQUIRED 

until  goods  are  sold  and  delivered.  40  per  cent  cash  [ 
commission  to  agents  for  selling  our  Teast  Powder 
and  A'anllla  and  Lemon  Flavors  and  Complexion  \ 
Soap.   .\lso  handsome  and  valuable  PRESENTS— 
Ladles*  and  Gentlemen's  Wheels,  Cameras,  Sew-  ; 
ing-maehines.  Gold  Watches,  etc.,  etc.   Write  for  ' 
circulars  and  prices.    We  prefer  lady  agents  and 
guarantee  our  goods  to  give  satisfaction.  Address 

Lolo  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


7000  BICYCLES 


,  carried  over  from  1S97  viust 
:  be  sacrificed  now.  New 
^Hl^h  Grade,  all  styles, 
I'-est  equipment,  guaran' 
Ited.  S9,75toSI7.00. 
J Oed  wheels,  late  models, 
'alt  makes.  $3  to  $l2a 
Weship  on  approi-al  if  i7A- 
9out  acent paymerit.  AV'rite 

 ,       l»are:aln  list  and  art  catalogue 

  '  sw^U^98  modeU.  BICYCLE  FREE  for 

season  to  advertise  them.  Send  for  one.  Ktder  agents 
wanted.  I^earn  how  to  Earn  a  Bteycle  and  make  money. 

E.  F.  MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  CHICAOO. 


1898 


High 
Grade 


BICYCLES 

lor  .Men,  Women.  Girls 
|vS:Boj-s.  Complete  line. 
'  Mi  brand  new  models. 
$75  *Oakwood*  for  $32.90 

  $G0 'Arlineton'  " 

No  .Money  In  .\dvance.  Others  at  $15.  $1  iud$*20 
WRITE  TODAY  f»r  SPECIAL  OFFER.  „.oo  to  $12.50 

Shipped  anvwhere  C.O.D.with  privilege  to  examine.  Buy 
direct  from  manufacturers,saveag:ent5&  dealers  profits 
L«re«IIlus.C»taIojiieFree.  CASH  BUYERS'  UNION, 
162  W.TauBaren  Street.    B<    7,    Chlcaso,  lUa. 


WAHTFn  linW  AGENTS  AT  ON'CE  to 
llJiniCU  nUlIi  sell  Sash  Locks  and 
floor  Holders.  Sample  .Sash  Locls  free  for  i3-cent 
stamp.  Immense;  better  than  weights;  burglar 
proof.  StO.OO  a  day.  Write  quick.  Address 
BUOHAKU  A  CO.,  Dept.  69.    PhlUdelpUa,  Ps. 


BEST  PAY 


A  new  line  of  Agency 
Work  for  either  sex, 
easy  and  extra  proiit- 
able:  we  give  special 
advantotrc'^  Send  for 
terms  and  Free  Outfit. 
MAST,  CROWELL  &  KIRKPATRICK,  SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO. 


W 


ANTED  AGENTS       "^"^  household  neces- 


__  sitT.  lo-cent  article ;  sella 

"on  sight;  good  profit.   A.  XlfiLEX,  ClxctsxATi,  O. 


KIR 


C.  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co., 

TOLEDO,  OUIO.        Ckloiasue  Frc 


MENTION  THIS  PAPER  WHEN  ANSWERING 
ADVERTISE.MENTS. 


July  1,  1898. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 
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40  Cent  Patterns  for  10  Cents 

Any  TWO  PATTERNS,  and  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  one  year,  for  35  CENTS. 


These  patterns  retail  in  fasliioa  bazaars  and 
stores  for  twenty-five  to  lorty  cent«  each,  but 
in  order  to  increase  the  demand  for  our  paper 
among  strangers,  and  to  make  it  more  val- 
uable than  ever  to  our  old  friends,  we  offer 
them  to  the  lady  readers  of  our  papers  for  the 
low  price  of  only  10  Cents  Bach. 

Full  descriptions  and  directions— as  the 
number  of  yards  of  material  required,  the 
number  and  names  of  the  different  pieces  in 
the  pattern,  how  to  cut  and  fit  and  put  the 
garment  together— are  sent  with  each  pattern, 
wUh  a  picture  of  the  garment  to  go  by.  These  pat- 
terns are  complete  in  every  particular,  there 


being  a  s«7>a(  (Ke  pattern  for  eiery  single  piece  ot 
the  dress.   All  orders  filled  promptly. 

For  ladies,  give  BUST  measure  in  inches. 
For  SKIRT  pattern,  give  WAIST  measure  in 
inches.  For  misses,  boys,  girls  or  children, 
give  both  BREAST  measure  in  inches  and  age 
in  years.   Older  patterns  by  their  numbers. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

To  get  BUST  and  BREAST  measure,  put  the 
tape-measure  ALL  of  the  way  around  the 
body,  over  the  dress  close  under  the  arms. 

Special  price  of  each  pattern,  10  cents. 

l\)slage  otie  cent  EX  TliA  on  skirt,  Ua-gown  and 
other  heavy  patterns. 


Postage  paid  by  as. 


Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


No.  71198.— Bovs'  Shikt-waist.  lOcts. 
•Sizes,  -1,  «,  8,  10  and  12  years. 


No.  7132.— Ladies'  Nightgown.  II  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  31,  36,  38,  40  and  i2  inches  bust. 


-Ladies'  Xea-gown.   ll  cents.  Siaes,  32,  SI,  36,  38  and  40 
inches  bust. 


»0. 7313.— LADIB3'  Shirt-tvaist.  10  c-ciits.  Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38 
and  40  inches  bust. 


No.  7376.— Ladies'  Tucked  Shirt-waist.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34(  36,  3*  and  40  inches  bust. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 
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®ur  Sun&a^  afternoon. 


WHEN  SORROW  CAME. 

■When  sorrow  came  I  did  oot  look 

For  auj-  visitor  that  dav. 
But  in  beside  the  ingle-nook 

She  slipped  in  calm,  familiar  way, 
As  one.  a  dear  and  privileged  guest. 

Who  pushes  wide  a  door  ajar, 
And.  seeking  only  friendly  rest. 

Sits  down  where  only  kindred  are. 

And  first  surprised  I  scarcely  knew 

A  word  to  greet  the  stranger  face; 
There  crept  a  numbing  shadow  through 

The  brightness  of  my  dwelling-place. 
So  dumb  her  lips,  so  veiled  her  eyes. 

So  chill  the  hand  in  mine  she  laid. 
The  sunshine  vanished  from  the  skies. 

And  in  the  cloud  I  knelt,  afraid. 

But  sorrow  staid  until  I  heard. 

In  that  hushed  silence  round  her  drawn. 
Voices  more  sweet  than  soug  of  bird. 

The  tender  tones  of  loved  ones  gone; 
And  floating  from  the  silvern  shore. 

Whereon  the  ransomed  walked  serene. 
Came  wafts  of  fragrance  blown  before 

The  angels  as  they  hither  lean. 

Then,  swift  transfigured.  Sorrow  turned; 

Her  look  was  wonderful  to  see. 
My  ver.r  soul  within  me  burned. 

For  Love  in  sorrow  died  for  me: 
And  Love  appoints  my  sorrow  still. 

And  sacramental  cups  are  poured 
Where  I  and  Sorrow,  if  God  will. 

Meet  and  hold  tryst  with  my  dear  Lord. 
—Margaret  E.  Sangster.   in  The  Congrega- 
tlonalist. 


FRESH  AIR  IN  THE  BEDROOM. 

THE  result  of  fresh  air  in  the  sleep- 
ing-room will  be  felt  in  various  sub- 
tle ways — in  quieter  nerves,  greater 
amiability,  brighter  eves  and  clear- 
er mind  and  complexion.   And  though  the 
subject  is  often  discussed,  it  is  worthy  of 
attention  when  we  realize  its  benefits. 

There  are  several  points  to  consider  in 
ventilating  sleeping  apartments.  First,  it 
is  important  that  the  air  should  be  pure 
and  the  value  of  fresh  air  recognized. 
Then  the  physical  condition  of  the  sleeper 
should  be  thought  of.  The  same  amount 
of  outside  air  and  the  same  temperature 
cannot  be  endured  alike  by  every  one.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  the  admission  of 
fresh  air  during  the  night  renders  the 
sleeper  uncomfortably  cold.  When  this  is 
the  case,  the  object  of  the  open  window 
or  fresh-air  current  is  defeated. 

A  window  raised  a  very  little  at  top  and 
bottom  is  better  than  a  wide  space.  A 
transom  opening  upon  a  ventilated  room  is 
excellent  for  delicate  people  who  cannot 
bear  a  direct  current  in  the  room. 

Study  comfort.  It  is  a  well-known  truth 
that  animals  must  be  warmly  housed  at 
night  in  order  to  thrive  in  cold  weather. 
Tlje  fact  is  none  the  less  true  of  human 
beings.  Thought — that  is,  intelligent 
thought— should  be  exercised. 

Xo  fixed  rule  for  ventilating  at  night  can 
be  followed  on  all  occasions.  Better  no 
outside  ventilation  than  excessive  cold 
where  misery  attends.  Warmth  and  fresh 
air  combined  is  the  end  sought.  It  pays 
to  study  this  problem  when  we  remember 
that  fully  one  third  of  our  life  is  spent  in 
the  sleeping-room. 

As  one  lady  says.  "Sleep  is  so  much 
deeper  and  more  perfect  when  there  is 
plenty  of  fresh  air  in  the  room."  The 
clothing  worn  during  the  day  may  always 
be  placed  at  night  where  fresh  air  will 
find  it:  and  the  same  with  that  worn  at 
night.  During  the  day  fresh  air  will  thor- 
oughly permeate  it.  If  the  rule  of  fresh 
air  for  the  clothing,  as  well  as  for  the  room, 
is  followed,  there  will  be  even  greater  gain 
in  the  important  matters  of  quieter  nerves 
and  brighter  faces.— Christian  Work. 


WHICH  PAID  BEST? 

A  true  story  connected  with  the  Klon- 
dike gold  discoveries  seems  to  point  a 
moral  without  needing  any  explanation. 

After  the  first  lucky  gold-miners  had  ar- 
rived in  San  Francisco,  a  Christian  man 
was  talking  with  one  of  them  and  asked 
him  what  they  did  in  regard  to  reVigioo  up 
in  the  Yukon  country. 

"Oh,  we  don't  have  any  religion  up 
there,"  said  the  miner. 

"You  do  not?  What  do  you  mean?" 

"Xo;  we  can't  bother  about  such  things." 

"No?" 

"We  can't  si)eud  the  time.  You  don'-t 
suppose  a  man  is  going  to  lay  off  a  day  just 
because  it's  the  Sabbath,  where  there  are 


a  couple  of  hundred  dollars  in  sight  for  him 
to  pick  up?   No,  sir." 

••Well!  Well!  Didn't  a  single  man  stop 
on  the  Sabbath?" 

"Tes;  come  to  think  of  it,  I  believe  I  did 
hear  of  one.  I  think  his  name  was  Leppy. 
Some  one  said  he  had  been  secretary  of  a 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Seattle  before  he  went 
north.  He  came  down  on  the  boat  with 
us." 

"How  much  did  he  bring  with  him?'' 
"Something    over    sixty-five  thousand, 

they  said." 
"And  how  much  did  the  rest  of  you 

bring?"' 

"We  cleaned  up  between  five  and  ten 
thousand  dollars  apiece." 


EXCESSIVE  EATING. 

Large  eaters  are  generally  deficient  in 
activity  and  endurance.  I  used  to  know 
one  who  was  a  curiosity.  He  worked  in  a 
small  wood-turning  shop,  and  ate  five  times 
a  day.  When  he  consulted  me  atout  his 
"poor  stomach"  I  told  him  flatly  that  'he 
was  a  pig.  He  replied,  "You  are  mistaken. 
I  am  faint  half  the  time,  and  have  to  eat 
extra  meals  to  keep  up  m.v  strength."  I 
went  at  him  with  fact  and  physiology.  At 
length  he  was  convinced,  and  promised  me 
that  'he  would  follow  my  prescription, 
which  was  this:  Take  but  two  meals  a 
day.  In  fifteen  days  his  faintness  had  dis- 
appeared and  he  rapidly  recovered.  To- 
day he  is  a  healthy,  active  man,  and  a 
warm  advocate  of  two  meals  a  day,  and 
moderate  ones.  Temperate  people  with 
good  digestion  never  feel  their  stomachs — 
forget  they  have  stomachs — while  these 
big  eaters  are  always  hungry,  faint  or 
bloated,  troutled  with  eructations,  acidity, 
diarrhea,  or  some  other  unhappy  condi- 
tion of  the  digestive  apparatus. 

For  years  the  author  -had  eaten  three 
hearty  meals  a  day.  At  length,  upon  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  physiology  of 
digestion,  he  thought  'he  was  probably 
using  too  much  of  his  force  in  that  func- 
tion. He  reduced  to  two  meals  a  day. 
He  cannot  express  what  freedom  of  mental 
and  bodily  activity  he  experienced.  Men 
with  large  heads  and  well-made  bodies 
sometimes  consume  so  much  of  their  nerve 
force  in  digestion  that  they  have  nothing 
left  with  which  to  achieve  those  triumphs 
that  otherwise  would  be  easy  to  them. — 
Dr.  Dio  Lewis,  in  Journal  of  Hygiene. 


RESPECT  FOR  AGE. 

The  old  are  entitled  to  veneration.  Their 
gray  hairs,  which  Solomon  likens  to  the 
white  flowers  of  the  almond-tree,  wrin- 
kled brows,  their  furrowed  cheeks  and 
their  bending  forms  bespeak  a  long  struggle 
with  existence  as  well  as  indicate  the  rav- 
ages of  time.  Their  seniority  calls  for 
•honorable  recognition  and  respectful  treat- 
ment. The  Bible  says:  "Thou  s'halt  rise 
up  before  the  hoary  head,  and  honor  the 
face  of  the  old  man."  Though  feeble  in 
step,  weak  in  body,  slow  in  action  and  de- 
liberate in  counsel,  the  aged  carry  in  their 
persons  the  experience  of  a  long  and  check- 
ered career.  They  wear  the  stamp  of 
nature's  nobility.  They  are  the  veterans 
of  life's  conflict. 

Some  one  has  said,  "Deal  gently  with 
the  old.  for  they  have  come  a  long  way, 
and  be  kind  to  the  young,  for  they  have 
a  long  journe.v  before  them." 

Some  people  are  by  the  old  as  they  would 
be  "by  an  old  garment  or  a  worn-out  piece 
of  machinery;  throw  it  aside.  We  should 
think  of  the  Golden  Rule,  for  some  day 
we  may  be  old.— The  Presbyterian. 


TRUTH  GONE  AWRY. 

The  Sunday-school  teacher  has  to  be  very 
careful  lest  she  undo  her  teaching  before 
the  class  by  'her  conduct  at  other  times. 
The  birds  on  her  bonnet  may  teach  the 
boys  more  than  lips  can.  The  San  Fran- 
cisco "Argus"  gives  an  example: 

"A  Philadelphia  girl,  who  wore  pretty 
gowns  and  bonnets,  tried  to  train  her  large 
primary  class  in  a  mission  school  in  habits 
of  systematic  and  intelligent  giving.  Their 
offerings  were  sent  to  the  support  of  a 
Httle  Chinese  girl  in  the  home  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  often  and  patiently  did  the 
teacher  go  over  the  story  of  the  little  girl 
rescued  from  a  home  of  cruelty  and  neg- 
lect, and  tell  the  children  how  their  pennies 
helped  to  teach  her  about  Jesus.  They 
listened  with  apparent  interest  and  under- 
standing. One  Sunday,  to  make  sure  that 
her  words  sank  into  comprehending  'hearts, 
sfhe  inquired,  'Now,  children.  What  do  I 
do  with  this  muuey  you  bring  every  Sun- 


day?" An  unexpected  stillness  was  the 
only  answer.  Surprised,  she  repeated  the 
question.  'This  money,  you  know,  that  you 
bring  every  Sunday.  I  have  often  told 
you;  now  vho  can  tell  what  I  do  with  it?" 
One  shrill  voice  replied,  'Yer  buy  yer  hats 
with  it?'" 


WAR  NEEDS. 

To  supply  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States  now  expanded  to  a  war  foot- 
ing very  large  demands  are  being  made  on 
the  American  Bible  Society  for  pocket  tes- 
taments. Tens  of  thousands  of  copies  have 
been  called  for  by  chaplains  of  regiments, 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  oflScers, 
and  other  responsible  parties  who  are  at 
work  in  the  camps  all  over  the  country  and 
at  the  front.  Care  is  used  to  insure  the 
wisest  distribution  accompanied  by  a 
friendly  word  with  each  man.  Deprived 
as  they  are  of  reading  matter,  they  gladly 
accept  the  books,  and  will  treasure  them 
as  a  souvenir  of  the  war. 

Our  brave  bo.vs  in  blue  who  are  exposing 
their  lives  for  country  and  humanity  are 
exposed  also  to  the  passions  and  demoral- 
izating  influences  of  war.  It  is  a  sacred 
and  patriotic  duty  to  equip  them  with  "the 
sword  of  the  Spirit  which  is  the  Word  of 
God." 

In  order  that  the  American  Bible  Society 
may  be  able  to  grant  these  great  and  unex- 
pected requests,  gifts  large  and  small  from 
individuals  and  churches  should  be  sent  at 
once  direct  to  William  .Foulke,  Treasurer, 
Bible  House,  New  Y'ork  City. 


GOLF  SUITS  OR  SWELL  CLOTHES 

May  be  worn  at  pleasure  by  the  Four  Hundred 
or  the  Four  Thousand,  at  any  one  of  the  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  delightful  summer 
resorts  along  the  lines  of  the  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee &  St.  Paul  Railway  in  the  cool  regions  of 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa  and  Michigan, 
not  omitting  the  famous  Excelsior  Springs  of 
Missouri. 

Within  three  hours'  ride  of  Chicago  are 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  lake  and  country 
resorts  In  Wisconsin.  Oconomowoc,  Wauke- 
sha and  Delavan  are  among  the  list.  A  little 
farther  away  are  Elkhart  Lake  and  the  Dells 
of  the  Wisconsin  River;  and  beyond  are  Mar- 
quette—with  its  magnificent  Hotel  Superior— 
Minocqua,  Star  Lake.  Lake  Minnetonka,  Lakes 
Okoboji,  Spirit  Lake  and  hundreds  of  other 
deliciously  inviting  and  invigorating  spots 
where  energy  will  be  revived  and  life  pro- 
longed by  a  visit  of  a  few  day.s  or  a  sojourn  of 
a  few  weeks. 

The  season  opens  early  in  June  and  lasts 
until  late  In  September. 

Excursion  tickets  are  sold  every  day  during 
the  summer  months.  Our  summer  guide  book 
with  list  of  hotels  and  boarding-houses  will  be 
sent  free  upon  application  to  Geo.  H.  Heafford, 
General  Passenger  Agent,  Old  Colony  Build- 
ing, Chicago,  III. 


HYPNOTISM 

I  HCepTTigiud  How  any  one  may  become  a  Hypnotist 
and  eiert  a  magic  influence  orer  others. 
■W"onderful  Bypnodc  discoverr  I  Quickest 
2-d  surest  ineihod,  by  irhicli  you  can 
nypnotize  Quick  as  a  fi&sh.  Ton 
can  entertain  your  friends  by  the  hourTrith 
:.ii-splitticg exhibitions.  You  can  cuK 
disease,  correct  bad  habits,  and  cause 
otters  to  ttia'i.  3:;  a::i  feel  as  you  desire.  Makes  happr  homes. 
GratiSes  your  ambitions.  Insures  success  in  life.  I  posltlrelr 
euarantee  your  success.  Large  elesantlv  illustrated  lesson, 

Sstpaid.  10c.  Sena  to-dar.  Address.  Prof.  J.  K.  HERBIX, 
ypnotlst.  Masonic  Temple,  Dept.Sl,  Decatur,  HL 

It  rests  with  you  whether  yon  contintie  the^,^^^^^ 
nerTe-killing  tobacco  habit.  NO-T4»-BAC^^^^^H 
removes  the  desire  for  tobacco.  ^ith^^f^T mL^B^^^ 
out  nervoas distresE.  expels nico-^^'^M  ^  I 
tine,  purifies  the  biood,  f^j^mJM  I  L  m.  J^^Soo  • 
stores  lost  maQbood.^^^^Al  m  I  ^^P^OO  boxeb 
makes  tou  stronff^^«T  I  ■  |  Al4^Told.  400.000 
in  health,  nerve^^H^  ii  lW^^«^cases  cured.  But 
and  pocket-^i^g^^^  M^'^JtfO-TO-B  AC  from 
book.  ^^^^Amr^^9 I^^OMT  own  druggist,  who 
*l^^^m  III  ^^^'^ill  Touch  for  us.  Take  it  with 
^^^^^1  will,  patiently,  persistentlr  One 

^^■kw^^^^  box.  SI,  usually  cures:  3  boxes.  tS.SO, 
^M^^^^^BTuaranteed  to  cire.  or  we  refund  money. 
^^^P^  SlerKop  ReaiedyCo.,  Chleaj^o.  Hoslrcalf  New  Tork. 

OFFICIAL  WAR  BOOK 

by  Gonzalo  de  Quesada.  Chairman  Cuban  Legation  at 
Washington:  all  about  War  with  Spain,  the  navy,  all 
battleships.  Splendid  Colortype  premiums.  Tremen- 
dous seller.  Biggest  money  maker  ever  known.  Most 
liberal  terms  guaranteed.  Agents  make  $7  to  $28  per 
day.  LargeSOc.War  Map  free  with  outfit.  Credit  given, 
freight  paid,  outfit  free.  Send  6  2c.  stamps  for  postage. 
MONROE  CO..  Dept.  H  124.  324  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

AT  HOME  l"'ioIe  or  spare  time)  to  color  photo- 
graphs,  memorials,  etc..  for  the  trade, 
with  our  oriental  colors.  Any  person  can  Oo  the  work, 
and  can  easily  make  from  (7  to  $tO  per  week  during 
leisure  hours.  Write  at  ouce  for  full  particulars. 
NIAGARA  ART  SUPPLY  CO.,  BUFFALO,  If.  Y. 


WE  WANT  A  MAN  o%s.,i^'.j 

1  .     .         .       ....  '"^^  after  our 

busmess;  steady  work  and  liberal  pay  the  vear  round 
.Some  men  have  realized  OVEK  tluo.uo  KKOM  b.\E  WEEK'S 
WORK.   Places  for  a  few  ladles.    Write     ohcc  to 

J.  W.  JONES  CO..  5PRIN0FIELD,  OHIO. 
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Ai;eufs  profits  per  month.  Will  prove 
It  or  pay  forfeit.  New  Articles  just  out. 
A  .'l.su  sam|)le  and  terms  free.  Try  us. 
t'HiDE.STKR  A-  Sox.  2S  Boud  St.,  N.  Y. 


The  Handy 
War  Book 


A  new  book  of  important  and  ^ 

authentic  information  and  sta-  J 

tistics  on  tlie  many  subjects  A 

relating  to  the  present  war,  such  gg 

as   size,   population,   climate,  4 

commerce  and  resources  of  the  ^ 

islands  concerned  in  the  Span-  a 

ish-American  conflict,  with  ^ 

many  other  facts  which  readers  ^ 

of  war  news  should  have.  T 


I  Pictures  of 
I U.  S.  War  Vessels 


And  a  classirication  and  descrip-  ^ 

tion  of  the  various  ships  in  the  A 

navies  of  Spain  and  America,  ^ 

with  definitions  of  naval  terms  ^ 

used  in  press  dispatches.  X 

FINE  WAR  A\APS  | 

Of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Havana  X 

and  Harbor,  the  Philippines,  the  ^ 

West  India  Islands  and  a  Large  4 

Map  of  the  World.  t 

We  will  send  The  Handy  War  Book,  f 

with  history,  maps  and  illustrations  as  W 

described  above,  and  Farm  and  Fire-  T 
side  for  the  remainder  of  *)flr ^ 

this  year,  for  25  cents.  ^Ov»  ^ 

i^-When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  name  ^ 

may  be  counted  in  a  c\ab  the  same  as  a  Q 

yearly  subscription.  jr 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  | 

Springfield,  Ohio.  ^ 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK. 


Boys  and  ^rls  can  get  a  Nickel  Plated  Watch,  Cans- 
era,  Silver  Bracelet,  Solid  Gold  R-Dg,  or  Rugby  Fool 
'  Ball/or  selling  one  dntea  pieces  of  Jewelry  at  25  cecti 
each.  Send  yoar  fall  addresi  by  return  mail  and  w* 
wiU  forward  the  Jewelry,  postpaid,  and  a  large  pre- 
mium list.  Xo  money  required, 
WOOD  PUB.  CO.,  Box  27  Concord  JoatUuB,  1 


ED 


BELI.VBLE  MEN  in  every  local- 
ity, local  or  traveling,  to  introduce - 
a  u^vr  discovery  and  Keep  our  show 
cards  tacked  up  on  trees,  fences 
and  bridges  throughout  town  and 
countrv;  steadv  employment: 
commission  or  salary:  i»65.00  PER  MONTH  ASD 
EXPENSES  not  to  exceed  S2.30  per  day:  money  depos- 
ited in  any  bant  at  start  if  desired.  Write  tor  particulars. 

THE  GLOBE  MEDICAL  ELECTRIC  CO.,  BnHafc),  New  York. 


PARKER'S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Cleansei   and  beamlflei  the  b^i; 
Promo  tei   a   Itntiriant  growth- 
Never  Fails  to  Hestore  Gra7 

Hair  to  its  Youthful  Color. 
Cures  ECAlp  diseases  &  hair  iallisf. 
50c,  and  11.00  at  I>ni|pJU  ^ 

WE  TRUST  YOU  WITH  A  BOOK 

—a  plain,  common  sense  book  on  health,  disease,  love, 
marriage  and  parentage,  bv  a  popular  author ;  first  issaed 
at  83.  It  has  350  well  illustrate'^  pages  about  what  all  men 
and  womeji  need  to  know.  We  will  mail  it  on  approval 
for  5c.  postage  to  anv  responsible  person  who  will  agree 
to  remail  it  to  us  or  scnii  20  cents  for  it  witliin  s  days. 
M.  HILL  PUB.  CO..  129  East  2Sth  St.,  Xew  York. 


CANVASSERS 
OIN  CASH 


in  working  for  me.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  this  is  your 
great  opportunity.  OCT- 
HI  FREE.  .\re  you  ready? 
Workers  write  at  once  to 
E.  EiNliif  Oai,  Spring£eld,Oluo. 


LADIES 


I  IVlake  Bie  Waees 
 At  Home  

andwant  all  toharetbe  eame 
_    _    portuuity.  It's  VERT  PLEASANT 
work  and  will  easily  pay  jlS  weekly.  Thisisnodeceptiun.  I 
Rant  uomoneyandwil  I  Gladly  send  full  particulars  to  all 
sendingSc. stamp.   Xn.  A.  H.Wi^lii&,Box49,Lawrenee,Steh. 


SCHOOL  OUT? 

requiring  almost  no  capital,  should  wTite' immediately  to 
H.tST,  tROWELL  i  kIKKFATKK'K.  SPKI.XOriEll),  OHIO. 


Teacheks  and 
Stidexts  who 
wish  a  payinc* 
genteel  business 


GOOD  WAGES  for  good  workers 

Something  new.  .\  representative  needed  by  us  in  every 
locality.  Don't  miss  this  opporlunitv,  but  write  inimedi- 
atelv  for  particulars.  J.  w.  Jo.vES  io.^SPRINuheld,  OHio. 


^15  in  a  week  and  expenses  paid  men  to 

%i/x\j  miftj*^  jgll  cigars;  e.xperieuce  unneces- 
sary.  W.  L.  KLINE  CO.,  Dept.  F.,  ST.  Louis,  Mo. 


I  A  DIPS !  friend  in  need  Is  a  frleud  Indeed. 
^  *  If  you  want  a  regulator  that  never  fails, 

address  THE  WOMAN'S  MED.  HOME,  Buffalo,  N".  Y. 


PDPP        ^«E->TS-(  omplele  outfit  for  tig  uay- 
n\  C  Lw       husiiicss.   All  pralltii  c-leap.  as  we  prepay 
I'liarges.   Tlie  rush  is  on,  so  i-oiiie  uiuck 
Address  aji!>T,  lUunELL  X  KIKKP.1TKUK,  Sprlncaeld,  Oktol 


RUBBER  GOODS  I'j^^^y.?^' "P'ioi   Cat  lg  tr^e. 


Edwin  "Mercer  <fe  Co.,  Toledo,  6. 
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Smiles. 


THE  COCK  AND  THE  PEARL. 

A  rooster  once  pursued  a  woriij 

That  lingered  not  to  brave  him; 
To  see  lii3  wretched  victim  squirm 

A  pleasant  tlirill  it  gave  liim. 
He  summoned  all  his  liith  and  kin; 

They  hastened  up  by  legions. 
With,  quaint,  expressive  gurgles  in 

Their  esophageal  regions. 

Inst  then  a  kind  of  glimmering 

Attractlijg  his  attention. 
The  worm  became  too  small  a  thing 

For  more  than  passing  mention; 
The  throng  of  hungry  hens  and  rude 

He  skilfully  evaded. 
iSaith  he:    "I  faith,  if  this  be  food, 

I  saw  the  prize  ere  rhey  did." 

;;it  was  a  large  and  costly  pearl, 

-  Belonging  in  a  necklace. 

Atul  dropped  by  some  neglectful  girl — 
J  Some  people  are  so  reckless! 
■The  cock  assumed  an  air  forlorn, 
And  cried:     "It's  really  cnnel. 
,i  tJiiought  It  was  a  grain  of  corn; 
:  rt's  nothing  but  a  jewel." 

.He  turned  again  to  where  his  clan, 
'.,  In  one  astounding  tangle. 

In.  eager  haste  together  ran 

■  To  slay  the  helpless  angle. 

And  sighed:   "He  was  of  massive  size! 
I  should  have  used  discretion. 

ffoo  late!   Around  the  toothsome  prize 
■.  A  bargain  sale's  in  session!" 

The  worm's  remarks  upon  his  plight 

Have  never  been  recorded. 
But  any  one  will  know  how  slight 

Diversion  It  afforded, 
'ffoir  worma  and  human  beings  are 
.  Unanimous  that,  when  peeked. 
To  be  the  prey  of  men  they  far 

Prefer  to  being  henpecked. 

Tin:  Moeal:  When  your  dinner  conies, 

Don't  leave  It  for  your  neighbors 
'Because  you  hear  the  sound  of  drums 
.  And  see  the  gleam  of  sabers; 
"Dr,  like  the  cock,  you'll  tind  too  late 

That  ornaments  exterual 
JDo  not  for  certain  indicate 
'  A  bona  flde  kernel. 

—Harper's  Bazar. 


WORTHY  AM  "AMEN." 

©h,  could  there  in  this  world  be  found 
rSome  little  spot  of  happy  ground 
Z    Without  the  village  tattling, 
:i  How  doubly  blest  that  spot  would  be, 
;..;Where  all  might  dwell  in  liberty, 
-  Free  from  the  bitter  misery 
Of  gossips'  endless  prattling! 
Ob,  that  the  mischief-raaklug  crew 
v.Wete  all  reduced  to  one  or  two, 
-■And  they  vi'ere  painted  red  or  blue, 
:";    That  every  one  might  know  them! 


MELTED  TO  TEARS  IN  A  MINUTE. 

IcwcE  SiTW'  a  stem  man  metrinto  pity  and: 
tears,"  said  Eli  Terkins.  at  a  Grand  Army 
fcetUKe.  ■■'Major  Banks,  a  brave  officer,  was 
captured  by  the  Confederates  at  Balls 
Bluff  and  was  taken  to  Andersonville, 
where  hfr  suffered  untold  misery.  After  the 
war  was  over  the  major  resumed  his  law 
practice.  On  a  certain  occasion  he  was  called 
upon  to  cross-examine  a  witness.  He  was  a 
modest  fellow,  but  the  major  handled  him 
without  gloves. 

■  'Have  you  ever  been  in  prison?'  asked 
tlje  judge;  savagely. 
"The- witness  did  not  answer. 
"  'Coiner  now,  speak  up,  no  concealment; 
Have  you  ever  been  in  prison,  sir?' 

"  "Yes,,  sir,  once,"  answered  the  witness, 
linTklHg  modestly  down  to  the  floor. 

"  •I'es,  I  thought  so.   Now,  when?  When 
wire  .vou  in  prison,  sir?' 
" 'In  1803.' 
"  -Where,  sir?'. 
"The  witness  hesitated; 
"  'Where  was  it?' 
"  'In— in— in.— ' 

"  Don't  stammer,  sir!  Out  with  it!'  said 
the  lawyer.  "Now,  where  were  you  in  prison, 
sir?' 

"  'In— in  Andersonville, 4!r.' 

"There  was  a  moment's  painful  pause.  Then 
the  major  put  his  hand  to  Lis  forehead  as 
if  a  pistol-shot  had-  struck  him,  while  the 
tears  came  to  his  eyes.  Then  jumping  for- 
ward, he  clasped  his  arms  around  the  wit- 
ness' neck,  and  exclaimed:  'My  God!  I 
was  there  myself!'  " 


DRUNKENNESS  IS  A  DISEASE. 

Will  scnrt-  tree  Book  of  Particulars  how  to  care 
"Druiikenni'ss  or  the  Liquor  Habit"  with  or  without 
the  knowlfdi.'f  of  the  patient.  Address  Dr.  J.  W.  Haines, 
So.      Uaee  .Street,  Ciiieiunati,  Ohio. 


"The  majority  of  ladies  familiar  with 
WoM.w's  Home  Companion  think  it  superior 
to  any  dollar  umgazine  of  its  class;  and  as 
yiuir  agents  stipply  Peerless  Atlas  of  the 
iVorld  in  addition  to  the  magazine,  all  for  one 
dollar,  it  makes  business  lively.  I  hand  vou 
niy  seventeenth  order  for  Atlases  herewith." 
— S,-  W.  Hinckley,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


WAir.  OF  A  FATHER. 

He  was  gloomy  and  depressed,  and  ever  and 

anon  he  clenched  his  hands  and  gritted  his 

teeth,  as  if  he  would  enjoy  encompassing  the 

death  of  some  one. 
c 

"If  I  could  only  find  him!"  he  exclaimed. 
"Who?"  they  asked. 

"The  man  who  invented  the  jumping-rope," 
he  replied. 

"What's  the  matter  with  him?"  they  per- 
sisted. 

"Matter  with  him!"  he  cried.  "You  ev- 
idently dou't  know  that  I  am  the  father  of  a 
family  of  four  girls." 

"Well?" 

"Well,  I  am  rapidly  going  broke  buying 
shoes  and  getting  them  resoled."- Chicago 
Post. 


VARIATIONS  ON  AN  ANCIENT  THEME. 

"My  wife,"  said  the  tall,  lautern-jawed 
man,  "is  as  womanly  a  woman  as  you  could 
find,  but  she  can  hammer  nails  like  light- 
ning." 

"Wonderful!"  sang  the  chorus. 

"Lightning,"  the  Call,  lantern^jawed  man 
continued,  "seldom  strikes  twice- in  the  same 
place.''— Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


HE  SILENCED  HIS  MOTHER. 

Willie  Smith  was  playing  with  the  Jones 
boys.  His  mother  called  him,  and  said,  "Wil- 
lie, don't  you  know  those  Jones  boys  are 
bad  boys  for  you  to  play  with?" 

"Yes,  mama,"  replied  Willie,  '-I  know  that; 
but  don't  you  know  I  am  a  good  boy  for  them 
to  play  with?" 


ANOTHER  ENGAGEMENT. 

"There's  been  another  engagement,"  said 
young  Mr.  DoUey,  who  had  been  reading  the 
latest  war  news. 

"Oh,  dear,"  sighed  Miss  Frocks,  "I  wish  I 
could  be  in  an  engagement." 

And  in  a  few  minutes  she  was  right  In 
one.— Harper's  Bazar. 


FASTIDIOUS. 

Photographer— "That  woman  who  just  went 
out  was  very  hard  to  please.  She  selected 
the  first  proof  I  gave  her — " 

Friend— "Call  that  hard  to  pHease?" 

Photographer— "Y'es;  she  sat  seven  more 
before  she  made  up  her  mind."— Puck. 


THE  THRIFTY  SHOPKEEPERS. 

Mrs.  Bargain-Friend — "I  wonder  how  those 
little  one-cent  shops  ever  came  to  be  in- 
vented?" 

Her  husband— "I  suppose  to  use  up'  what's 
left  of  the  dollar  after  the  99-cent  stores  get 
through  with  it." — Toronto  News. 


ROMANCE  AND  REALITY. 

First  college  girl— "What  is  to  Be  the  title 
of  your  graduating  essay?" 

Second  college  girl—"  'Beyond  the  Alps  Lies" 
Italy.'   What's  the  title  of  yours?" 

First  college  girl— "Beyond  the  altar  lies 
the  wash-tub!" —Judge. 


HURRIED  DEPARTURE. 

"What  were  your  uncle's  last  words?" 
"He  hadn't  time  for  any;  It  was  a  folding- 
bed." — Chicago  Record. 


LITTLE  BITS. 

"How  do  you  tell  the  age  of  a  turkey?"  _ 

"By  the  teeth." 

"But  a  turkey  hasn't  teeth." 

"Nbj  but  r  have.  " 

Boston  man — "Is  St.  Louis  reall.v  as  slow 
as  people  say  it  is?" 

Chicago  man — "Worse:  some  of  the  res- 
idents actually  die  of  old  age."— The  North- 
west. 

Bacon— "Is  that  man  Crimsoubeak  in  favor 
of  war?" 

Egbert— "No.  indeed!  Ever.v  night  he's  out 
late  he  takes  home  oysters  or  something  to 
his  wife.  I  think  he's  for  peace  at  any 
price."— Yonkers  Statesman. 

Old  fanner— "That's  a  fine  lot  of  pigs  over 
there.   What  do  you  feed  them?" 

Amateur— "Why,  corn  of  course." 

Old  farmer — "In  the  ear?" 

Amateur— "Certainly  not;  in  the  mouth."— 
Chicago  News. 

Mrs.  Long  wed  (yawning) — "Oh,  dear!  I  won- 
der if  angels  ever  get  sleepy?" 

Mr.  Longwed — "You  never  did  when  i  was 
courting  you,  darling." 

Then  the  old  rascal  kissed  his  wife  and 
went  to  the  club  without  a  struggle. — Vanity 
Fair. 

Abraham— "Vere  vos  you  all  dis  day?" 

Ikey — "Fadder,  I  vos  in  do  wood.'),  an'  I 
saw  a  nestful  of  young  hurts,  an'  dey  did 
nothin'  but  sing  'cheep!  cheep!'  " 

Abraham — "Mine  cracious,  Ikey.  get  all  dem 
burts  you  can.  I'll  hang  dem  in  der  front 
window  an'  let  dem  holler  'bout  de  goots."— 
Pittsburg  Bulletin. 


The 'Newest 'Bicycle 
"  with  'Oldest'  Name 


A  prominent  physician  of  New  York  City,  while  discussing  the 
merits  of  Ripans  Tabules  with  a  brother  M.  D.,gave  utterance  to  strong 
expressions  of  approval,  saying  :  "  Several  years  ago  I  asserted  that  if 
one  wished  to  become  a  philanthropist,  and  do  a  beneficent  deed — one 
that  would  help  the  whole  human  race — nothing  could  be  better  than 
to  procure  the  Roosvelt  Hospital  prescription,  which  is  the  basis  of 
the  Ripans  Tabules,  and  cause  it  to  be  put  up  in  the  form  of  a  ketchup 
and  distributed  among  the  poor."  This  opinion  was  given  long  before 
the  Ripans  Chemical  Company  discovered  the  better  way  of  reducing 
the  substances  mentioned  in  the  prescription  to  a  powder,  and  compress- 
ing them  into  Tabules  more  convenient  than  ketchup  and  less  ex- 
posed to  injury  from  temperature  or  accident.  The  Ripans  Tabules 
have  another  advantage :  the  self-respecting  poor  need  not  be  in- 
debted t/i  a  charity  for  a  medicine  that  can  be  bought  for  five  cents. 

\ 

A  new  style  packet,  containini?  TEN  RIPAN'S  tabctles  In  a  paper  carton  (without  f?Ias«>  is  now  for  sale  at  some 
dme  stores — fob  five  cents.  This  low-priced  sort  is  intended  for  the  poor  and  the  economical.  One  dosen 
of  tfie  five-cent  cartons  (ISO  tabqle8>  can  De  had  by  mail  by  sending  forty -eight  cents  to  the  Repans  Chzmicai, 
CoaiPA vY,  No.  10  Spruce  Street,  Xew  York— or  «i  single  carton  (ten  TABin.ES)  -will  be  sent  for  five  cents. 


RHEUMATIItM 


Permanently  cared  by  nsing  DR.  Wm'f EHAL'L'S  Kuku.VlATiC  I^IThE.  The  SWfBirand  «fe  BWt.  Sample 
sent  free  on  mention  of  this  publication.   THE  DE.  WmTEHAI,L  MEGRlmNE  CO.,  South  Bend, Indiana. 


FAT 

HOW  TO  REDUCE 


Miss  M.N'obies  Raolne. 
Wi*.  wriUi;  "Your 
remedyreduced  my, 
'weizbtM  lbs.  ftod  1 
think  It  IS  the  simplest  &Qd  grandest  remedy  in 
tbei7orld  to  reduce  superfluoas  fat"  It  is  pure- 
ly vegetable  and  can  be  prepared  at 
home  at  little  expense.  Nostarving.  No 
sickness.    Sample  box  and  full  particu- 
lars in  plain  envelope  sent  free  to  any- 
one. It  costs  you  nothing  to  try  it. 
HALL  CHEH.  CO..       B     BOX.  3«.  Mo 


It  rests  with  you  whether  you  continue  tbe^;^g|^J 
nerve-kitliiig  tuhacco  habit.  NO*TO*i£AC^^  ^B^B 
removes  tlie  desire  for  tobacco,  with^^*^  W  ^l^^HB 
out  nervouj- distress,  exuels  nico-^"*!  ^  ftVr^P^i* 
tine,  puriiics  the  uluod,  re-,*.^^*  11^  ^^,^"^^500,- 
storps  lost  manhood. ^^'y^  '  B  I  t^'oOO  boxes 
makes  vou  ^'rongr^^^  I  ^  ilP^sold.  400.000 
in  health.  nerve^jg_JH  ■  Wft^^ casescured.  Buy 
and  ooclcet-ji*^|^I  fifl  6  L>^VO-TO-»  A  O  from 
book.  ^.✓^^  P  ^HL  VTjP^yonr  own  dru^jrist.  who 
*V„*|n^rtJ  01  ^a^^--^wiH  Voneh  forus.  Take  it  with 
^^LwB  H  '  I  !^^^  will,  pati.'ntly,  persistently  One 
H^^^  box.  %\.  usually  cures;  3  boxes, $2.50, 

^J^"^  guaranteed  to  cure,  or  we  refund  money. 
^^L-'^'^  Sterling  Remedy  Co.,  t'bieago,  iRontreal,  NewTork. 


[Send  self-ad dressed  envcl- 
|ope  and  I'll  tell  you  how  to 
cure  drunkenness  without 
the  patient's  knowledge. 


Ubivt  send  nn 
MRS.  MAY  HAWKINS,! 
Qratid  Rapids,  Mich. 
Lock  Box  131, D.H. 


MOTHtRS^ 


_  Sure  Cure  at  home :  at 
I  a  small  cost  No  opera- 

_^  _     ItioD,  pain,  danger  or 

3elention  from  worE".  >o  return  of  Rupture  or  further 
use  for  Trusses.  A  complete  radical  cure  to  all  (old  or 
young)  easy  to  use,  thousands  cured,  book  freeCsealed) 
bK.  W.  S.  KlCE.BoxF,  SMITHVILLE.N.Y. 


PILES 


Absolutely  cured.  Never  io  return. 
A  Boon  to  Sufferers.  Acts  like  Magic. 
Trial  box  WAILED  FREE.  Address, 
Dr.  E.  M.  BOTOT,  Augusta,  Maine. 


FR 


ETO  AOENTS— Complete  outfit  for  big 
paying  business.  All  profit**  eleiir,  as  we 
prepay  charges.    The  rush  is  on.  so  come 
_   quick.   FAItJl  AND  FIUESIUE,  Spriuglield.O. 


FITS 


Jl  Great  Remedy  DiseoTcred.  Send  for  a  FREE 
liackage  i- let  it  speak  lor  itseir.  PostaBeoc. 
DK.  S.  PEKKEY,     CUicasfo,  Ills. 


OrCW  lAuLCO  torcataiog.  Agents 

wanted.  COILTEBOPTICALCO.  CUugOiUI. 
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flDiscellaneous. 


A  RUBY-THROATED  HUMMING-BIRD. 

THE  CuTier  Club  has  received  from 
R.  H.  Hosea  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  the  brilliant  ••ruby-throated  hum- 
ming-bird" found  dead  in  a  car  of 
roses  from  the  south  that  -nas  being 
unloaded  here.  This  is  the  only  species  of 
humming-bird  found  In  the  eastern  United 
States,  its  range  being  from  our  southern 
border  to  Canada.  Of  five  hundred  species 
of  humming-birds  now  known  this  is  the  only 
one  that  visits  Ohio.  Its  plumage  is  very 
brilliant,  the  throat  being  a  rich  ruby-red, 
the  back  and  sides  green.  Its  flight  is  so 
rapid  that  the  eye  cannot  follow  it.  Its  nest, 
n  marvel  of  elegance,  contains  two  snow- 
white  eggs  no  larger  than  beans,  two  being 
the  full  complement  Strong,  active  and  cour- 
ageous, it  drives  away  from  its  nursery  birds 
many  times  larger.  It  hurls  itself  with  such 
fury  that  an  intruder  is  glad  to  beat  a  hasty 
retreat.  This  tiny  bird,  no  larger  than  a 
"bumblebee,"  makes  a  journey  of  nearly 
two  thousand  miles  twice  a  year.  It  winters 
in  Central  America,  and  some  of  the  birds 
go  as  far  north  as  Canada  to  rear  their 
broods.  This  wonderful  little  bird  darts 
away  on  its  long  journey  without  compass  or 
chart,  yet  with  unerring  certainty  reaches 
the  spot  where  it  nested  the  year  before. 
Its  food  consists  of  minute  insects  that  it 
extracts  from  blossoms.  It  poises  itself  for 
an  instant  over  a  flower,  its  slender  wings 
vibrating  so  rapidly  as  to  be  invisible;  In  a 
second  it  darts  away  like  a  meteor  and  is 
gone. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  birds  that  are  be- 
loved, and  amid  the  sweet  dewy  serenity  of 
a  summer's  morning  its  appearance  among 
the  arbors  of  honeysuckles  and  beds  of  flow- 
ers is  truly  interesting. 

■When  morning  dawns,   and  the  blest  sun 
again 

Lifts  his  red  glories  from  the  eastern  main. 
Then  through  our  woodbines,  wet  with  glit- 
tering dews. 
The  flower-fed  humming-bird  his  round  pur- 
sues; 

Sips  with  inserted  tube  the  honeyed  blooms, 
And  chirps  his  gratitude  as  round  he  roams; 
While  richest  roses,  though  in  crimson  drest, 
Shrink  from  the  splendor  of  his  gorgeous 
breast. 

What  heavenly  tints  in  mingling  radiance  fly! 
Each  rapid  movement  gives  a  different  dye; 
Like  scales  of  burnished  gold  they  dazzling 
■■  show. 

Now  sink  to  shade,  now  like  a  furnace  glow; 

—Cincinnati  Commercial-Tribune. 


BURDOCK  AS  A  VEGETABLE. 

What  is  even  regarded  as  a  vile  weed  can. 
with  a  little  stretch  of  imagination,  be  turned 
into  an  ornamental  plant  or  delicious  veg- 
etable. This  is  especially  the  case  with  the 
common  burdock.  Lappa  major.  School-boys 
all  know  it  from  gathering  the  burrs  and 
compressing  them  into  a  ball,  they  being 
held  together  by  the  curved  points  of  the 
;  floral  involucre.  This  is  all  they  know  about 
!  it.  It  is  difficult  to  see  anything  more  to  be 
despised  in  the  burdock-leaf  than  in  the  leaf 
of  the  rhubarb.  It  appears  that  it  is  largely 
used  in  China  for  food.  But  it  Js  stated  that, 
if  the  stalks  be  cut  down  before  the  flowers 
expand  and  then  be  boiled,  the  taste  is  rel- 
ished equally  with  asparagus.  The  leaves, 
when  young,  are  boiled  and  eaten  as  we  eat 
spinach.  In  Japan  it  is  In  universal  use. 
Thousands  of  acres  are  devoted  to  its  culture. 
But  in  this  case  the  root  is  the  object.  It 
requires  deep  soil  to  get  the  roots  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  common  name  in  China  is 
Gobbo — a  name,  however,  which  need  not  re- 
place our  common  one  of  burdock. — Meehan's 
Monthly.   _   

A  TEXT  WRONG  BUT  OPPOSITE. 

During  the  recent  session  in  Xew  Orleans 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Southern 
Presbyterian  church  one  hot  afternoon,  there 
had  been  several  very  long  and  somewhat 
irksome  addresses,  and  another  was  beginning 
when  the  stated  clerk  arose  and  read  the  fol- 
lowing greetings  from  the  Cumberland  Pres- 
byterian General  Assembly:  "Acts  xxiii.  2." 
The  speaker  who  was  addressing  the  house 
paused  until  some  one  with  a  Bible  could  read 
the  reference.  Imagine  his  consternation 
when  the  passage  was  read  as  follows:  "The 
high  priest  Ananias  commanded  them  that 
stood  by  him  to  smite  him  on  the  month." 
It  is  said  that  it  took  a  large  part  of  two 
days  for  the  telegraph  operator  to  correct  his 
error  and  report  the  reference  in  the  telegram 
as  it  should  have  been,  Acts  xx.  32.  "And 
now,  brethren,  I  commend  you  to  God.  and 
to  the  word  of  his  grace,  which  is  able  to 
build  you  up,  and  to  give  you  an  inheritance 
among  all  of  them  which  are  sanctified." — 
Cumberland  Presbyterian. 


AN  ODD  SURPRISE. 

It  was  before  the  order  was  issued  closing 
the  navy-yard  to  visitors  that  two  officers 
who  were  in  the  gun-shop  met  with  an  odd 
surprise.  They  were  talking  over  some  tech- 
nicalities of  warfare,  and  paused  to  lean 
against  the  muzzle  of  one  of  the  steel  murder 
monsters  which  awaited  final  touches  of  the 
mechanic's  skill.  Into  the  midst  of  the  con- 
versation floated  the  strange  inquiry: 

"Does  00  love  ums?" 

And  t^e  response  came  in  a  higher,  but  just 
as  tender  key: 

'•Yumps.   An'  do  oo  love  uzzins?" 

The  unintending  auditors  gazed  about  in 
startled  Inquiry.  Only  the  subject  matter 
prevented  the  impression  that  it  was  a  super- 
natural demonstration.  Xo  ghost  ever  said 
anything  like  that.  Their  eyes  searched  in 
vain  for  explanation  of  the  phenomenon.  The 
men  were  all  busy  at  their  lathes.  There  was 
no  tableau  in  sight  which  would  serve  a  log- 
ical accompaniment  of  the  dialogue. 

"Some  ventriloquist  Is  playing  a  trick  on 
us,"  said  one  of  the  naval  men. 

"I  don't  believe  any  ventriloquist  would 
talk  such  Idiocy,"  was  the  reply.  Again  the 
tender  murmur  came  floating  upon  the  air: 

"Does  lovey  want  another  bitey-wite  of 
candy?" 

With  a  common  impulse  the  two  men 
quitted  the  spot.  It  was  more  than  warriors 
and  sea-dogs  could  endure.  As  they  moved 
away  the  breech  of  the  gun  came  Into  their 
vision.  A  block  of  wood  made  a  comfortable 
seat,  and  upon  it  were  a  bridal  couple  eating 
confectionery  and  conjugating  the  verb  "to 
love,"  wholly  unconscious  that  there  Is  no  bet- 
ter speaking-tube  than  a  thirteen-lncb  gun.  It 
was  the  old  story  of  the  birds  who  built  a 
u<-st  In  the  cannon's  mouth.— Washington 
Star. 


FRUIT  GLACE. 

Divide  oranges  Into  sections  after  paring, 
and  pick  over  white  and  purple  grapes;  then 
boll  together  one  cupful  of  grauulatti  .."ar, 
the  same  quantity  of  cold  water  »  •  •  the 
Juice  of  one  lemon;  do  not  stir  It  while  boll- 
log.  A  small  gruulte-Irou  saucepan  Is  best 
to  cook  It  In,  and  It  Is  ready  for  use  when 
a  little  taken  upon  a  fork  will  form  a  brittle 
thread  If  exposed  to  the  air  or  dipped  In 
■water.  Keep  the  syrup  hot  by  placing  over 
the  tea-kettle  or  setting  It  In  a  basin  of  boil- 
ing water.  Then  take  each  piece  of  fruit  on 
a  fork  or  skewer  and,  dipping  It  Into  the 
syrop,  lay  It  on  a  buttered  platter  and  set  Id 
a  cool  place. — Oregon  Agriculturist. 


RED  RAIN  DUST, 

Much  interest  was  manifested  in  a  paper 
read  by  Thomas  Steel  on  "Red  Rain  Dust"  at 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  Australian  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  in  the 
section  devoted  to  chemistry  and  chemical 
research.  The  author  remarked  that  from 
time  to  time  records  of  the  fall  of  dust,  either 
alone  or  accompanied  by  rain,  have  been  re- 
ported from  various  parts  of  the  Australian 
colonies,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Although  it  was  extremely  probable 
that  in  the  great  bulk  of  cases  the  dust  was 
merely  of  terrestrial  origin,  it  was  interesting 
when  positive  facts  regarding  the  source  of 
the  material  could  be  ascertained.  On  De- 
cember 27,  1S96,  an  unusually  heavy  fall  of 
dust  of  a  red  color  occurred  in  Melbourne  and 
was  carried  down  by  rain. 

An  analysis  of  a  clean  sample  of  this  dust 
gave  the  following  results:  Organic  matter, 
10.70;  sand,  insoiuble  and  undetermined, 
66.21;  soluble  silica,  .75;  ferric  oxide,  4.68; 
ferrous  oxide,  .50;  alumina,  15.16:  lime,  1.36; 
sulphuric  anydride,  .62.  The  dust  may  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  a  characteristic  example 
of  ordinary  surface  soil,  such  as  is  derived 
from  t'ne  weathering  of  volcanic  rocks.  Both 
in  appearance  and  composition  it  agreed  close- 
ly with  several  samples  of  such  soil  from 
widely  separated  localities.  Uuder  the  mi- 
croscope, in  addition  to  the  diatoms  noticed 
by  other  observers,  the  dust  was  seen  to  con- 
tain a  few  lepidopterous  scales.— Nature. 


RUNNING  A  BLOCKADE. 

General  Lew  Wallace,  of  Indiana,  relates 
an  interesting  story  of  how  an  English  vessel 
ran  the  blockade  of  Galveston,  Texas,  during 
the  late  war.  He  witnessed  the  feat,  and 
could  not  understand  how  the  vessel  got  past 
the  American  ships,  bombarded  as  it  was 
with  shot  and  shell.  Afterward  General  Wal- 
lace met  a  Confederate  who  was  familiar  with 
the  incident.  "Do  you  mean  to  say,"  asked 
the  general  of  the  Confederate,  "that  the 
blcckade-runner  passed  in  without  losing  a 
man?"  "On,  no,''  said  the  Confederate;  "five 
men  were  killed  at  the  wheel."  "There  is 
something  else  I  should  like  to  know,"  said 
General  Wallace,  "and  that  is  the  nationality 
of  the  man  who  ran  that  blockade."  "I'll  tell 
you  that,"  laughed  the  Confederate,  slapping 
his  leg;  "that  man'  was  a  Yankee  from  the 
state  of  Massachusetts."— St.  Louis  Republic. 


LAKE  SUPERIOR  IRON-MINES. 

There  will  be  shipped  from  the  Lake  Su- 
perior iron-mines  during  the  coming  season 
not  less  than  14,000,000  tons  of  ore.  of  which 
fully  one  half  will  come  from  the  Minnesota 
ranges.  This  prediction  is  made  by  the  "Du- 
luth  Herald"  after  the  most  careful  inves- 
tigation, and  from  estimates  obtained  from 
a  number  of  gentlemen  interested  on  the 
several  ranges.  The  allotments  made  b.v  the 
Bessemer  Ore  Association  may  be  taken  as  a 
fair  indication  of  what  the  Bessemer  output 
will  be  on  all  the  old  ranges,  but  the  probable 
pioduction  of  Mesaba  and  nou-Bessemer  ore 
on  the  other  ranges  must  be  estimated  by  the 
condition  of  the  iron  market,  which,  in  a 
measure,  will  indicate  the  demand  that  is 
likely  to  be  made. 

In  round  numbers,  the  output  from  the 
several  ranges  will  be  as  follows:  Vermilion, 
1,400,000  tons;  Mesaba,  5,600,000  tons:  Goge- 
bic, 2,500,000  tons;  Marquette,  2,500,000  tons; 
Menominee,  2,000,000  tons,  the  total  being 
14,000,000.— The  Northwest. 


SUDDEN  INSPIRATION. 

"Sir!"  said  the  mate,  touching  his  hat, 
"the  bottoms  of  our  ships  are  covered  with 
grass." 

"Hey?"  said  the  Spanish  admiral,  rousing 
himself  with  an  effort.  ""Then  we  will  run 
into  the  harbor  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  and  feed 
the  mules." 

Subsequently  he  sent  a  dispatch  to  Madrid 
to  the  effect  that  he  had  succeeded  in  revic- 
tualing  the  island.— Chicago  Tribune. 


DO  YOUR  ARMS  MATCH? 

About  fifty  men  out  of  one  hundred  have 
the  right  arm  stronger  than  the  left;  sixteen 
have  equal  strength  in  both  arms,  and  nearly 
thirty-four  have  the  left  arm  stronger  than 
the  right. 

These  proportions  are  more*  evenly  distrib- 
uted in  women.  Nearly  forty-seven  per  cent 
are  stronger  in  the  right  arm,  and  about 
twenty-five  are  stronger  in  the  left,  while 
twenty-eight  have  arms  of  equal  strength. 

In  the  case  of  the  lower  limbs,  taking  men 
and  women  indifferentl.v,  it  has  been  found 
that  out  of  fifty  subjects  twenty-three  had 
the  left  leg  more  developed,  six  showed  the 
revei-se,  four  more  showed  both  the  right 
limbs  more  developed,  while  in  seventeen  all 
the  limbs  were  more  or  less  unequal. 

The  strength  of  the  whole  body,  as  illus- 
trated by  lifting-power,  is  about  two  to  one 
in  favor  of  men. 


SENSATIONAL  PRESS. 

The  sensational  press  is  probably  to-day 
the  worst  enemy  of  the  higher  civilization  in 
this  country.  It  is  doing  more  to  degrade 
national  character,  to  lower  national  taste, 
and  to  misrepresent  the  country  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Old  World  than  any  other  single  agen- 
cy. The  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  an 
organized  effort  will  be  made  in  some  form 
against  this  centralization  of  the  great 
masses  of  the  people  b.v  newspaper  enter- 
prises, which  are  striving  to  make  a  profit 
out  of  the  lowest  instincts  of  the  human 
race.— Outlook. 


HIS  HYPOTHESIS. 

Mexican — "Big  earthquake  to-day." 
American  tourist— "Was  there  one?  I  didn't 
notice  it?" 

Mexican— "Not  you  see  zee  people  rush  out 
from  the  churches?" 

Tourist— "Oh, yes,  I  saw  that;  but  I  thought 
maybe  the  contribution-box  was  going 
around."— New  York  Weekly. 


GREEN  BAY'S  STRUGGLE  FOR  FAME. 

A  young  lady  of  this  city  is  well  acquainted 
with  a  young  man  whose  sister  knew  a  girl 
who  was  at  one  time  engaged  to  one  of  the 
men  who  went  down  with  the  Maine,  and  so 
Green  Bay  keeps  well  in  the  front  rank  of 
cities  struggling  for  fame.— Green  Bay  (Wis.) 
Gazette. 

CHEAP  FARM  LANDS 


LOCATED  ON  THE  ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  KAIL- 
BOAD 

In  SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  and  also  lo- 
cated on  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  j|| 
Railroad  in  the  famous  YAZOO  VALLEY  ' ' 
of  Mississippi.  Specially  adapted  to  the 
raising  of  corn  and  hogs.  Soil  richest  in 
the  world.  Write  for  pamphlets  and  maps. 
E.  'P.  SKENE,  Land  Commissioner, 
BERNT  MOE,  Assistant  Land  Commis- 
sioner, Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company, 
Park  Row,  Room  25,  Chicago,  111. 


Sample  Picture  From  The  Handy  War  Book 

The  illustrations  of  the  wardships  in  THE  HANDY  WAR  BOOK,  (see  page  19)  are  printed  by  slow  presses  on  fine  enameled  paper 
with  fine  ink,  and  are  as  clear  and  beautiful  as  the  photographs  from  which  they  were  made.  The  sample  picture  here  shown 
does  not  begin  to  do  justice  to  the  pictures  of  the  different  wardships  in  the  book. 


nPWFV'^  PI  An=<^H[IP  ni  VMDIA  lender  each  niustratlon  of  the  war-ships  in  The  Handy  war 
1^1-,  TT  l_  I  .JJ  1  l_,/-vvj  Ollir ,  KJL^  I  JTlI'irV  Book  a  description  of  the  vessel  Is  given,  such  as  dimensions, 
speed,  number  and  kinds  of  guns,  number  of  torpedo-tubes,  thickness  of  armor,  number  of  officers  and  men,  cost  of  ship,  etc. 

fOR  RULU  OE;SCRIF>TIU>i   OF?  THE  HAiNDV   WAR  BOOK.  SEE   PAGE  19. 


Jttly  1,  1898. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 
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THE  HANDY  WAR  BOOK 

Contains  WAR  FACTS. . . . )  All  TUt-aa  ;« 
WAR  PICTURES }  ^ 

WAR  MAPS .....)  One  Volume 

THE  HANDY  WAR  BOOK  is  a  War  Atlas,  War  History,  Illustrated  Naval  Encyclopedia,  and  Condensed  War  Gazetteer,  Combined 
in  One  Haudv  Volume,  Size  by  Inches,  with  Large  Folding  Maps  and  Numerous  Half-tone  Engravings.  By  Lieut.  E.  HANNAFORD 
Author  of  "The  Story  of  a  Regiment,"  "History  of  Cuba,"  War  Sketches,  etc. 

This  book  is  ENTIRELY  NEW,  giving  the  exact  facts,  figures,  explanations  and  descriptions  which  all  so  much  feel  the  need  of, 
in  following  up  the  movements  of  the  fleets  and  armies  in  the  pending  conflict  with  Spain.  It  can  be  easily  carried  in  the  pocket. 
It  is  always  ready,  whether  at  home  or  on  the  street,  in  the  office  or  on  the  farm,  for  instant  consultation  in  clearing  up  the  multitude 
of  questions  arising  every  day  in  connection  with  the  war  news.  Every  department  has  been  prepared  with  extreme  care  and  thoroughness, 
mostly  FROM  OFFICIAL  SOURCES,  making  it  accurate,  reliable  and  up-to-date. 

FINE   LARGE   WAR  MAPS 


LARGE  MAP  OF  CUBA— IN  COLORS. 

Size,  19  by  12J  Inches.  WITH  INDEX.  Showing  the  Harbors,  Bays, 
Proviuees,  Cities,  Towns,  Eailways,  Trochas,  etc. ;  also  Key  West, 
Tortugas,  and  the  Islands,  Straits  and  Channels  neigliboriug  Cuba. 
This  map  being  provided  with  a  COMPLETE  INDEX,  by  its  use  any 
school-boy  can  quickly  locate  bombardments,  naval  engagements,  land- 
ings, battles,  marches,  etc.,  as  daily  rei)orted  in  the  newspapers. 

PLAN  OF  HAVANA— CITY,  HARBORS  AND  FORTS. 

Also  exhibiting  anchoriug-place  of  the  "  Maine"  when  destroyed. 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS— IN  COLORS. 

Size,  13  by  9\  Inches.  Showing  all  the  Islands,  Provinces,  Ports, 
Towns,  Manila  and  other  Bays,  Mountains,  Volcanoes,  etc.  The  Sub- 
maiine  Cable  cut  by  Admiral  Dewey  is  shown  in  Map  of  the  World. 


LARGE  MAP  OF  THE  WORLD— IN  COLORS. 

Size,  3]-  by  21  Feet.  Giving  Subnjariue  Cables,  Steamship  Routes, 
Distances,  Ocean  Current^;,  etc.,  throughout  the  world.  It  also  locates 
the  International  Date  Line  (in  the  Pacific),  where  the  same  day  as 
reckoned  by  the  sun  bears  two  different  dates  as  reckoned  by  the  cal- 
endar, one  date  east  of  the  line  and  another  date  west  of  it. 

WEST  INDIES  AND  ATLANTIC  OCEAN— IN  COLORS. 

Size,  19  by  12  Inches.  Showing  the  entire  Scene  of  Ojierations  of  all 
the  Fleet's  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from  the  West  Indies  to  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands  and  Spain,  and  from  Newfoundland  to  South  America. 

PORTO  RICO  AND  SAN  JUAN— IN  COLORS. 

WEST  INDIES  AND  CARIBBEAN  SEA. 

Size,  10  by  7  Inches.    Showing  Islands  and  Pilncipal  Ports  at  a  glance. 


THE  WAR  HISTORY 


Gives  a  connected  and  graphic  account  of  the  Cuban  Revolution  and  the  opening 
events  of  the  SPANISH=AMERICAN  WAR.  These  are  described  without  bombast, 
in  the  style  of  finished  history.  The  completeness  and  up-to-date  character  of 
Lieutenant  Hannaford's  carefully  verified  work  will  be  seen  from  the  chapter  or  division  -headings  in  this  department,  as  follows: 
Cuba  Under  Spain,  Causes  of  Cuban  Discontent,  Cuban  Revolution  Begun,  Campaigns  of  1895,  1896  and  1897,  Reconcentration 
Horrors,  Blanco  in  Cuba,  The  Cuban  Republic,  Strained  Diplomacy,  American  War  Preparations,  Organizing  the  Philippine 
Conquest,  Commodore  Dewey's  Great  Victory,  Events  in  Cuban  Waters. 


PICTURES  OF  OUR  WAR=SHIPS 


(SEE   PICTURE  OIS   PAGE  18) 


Embellish  the  pages  devoted  to  the  AMERICAN  AND  SPANISH  NAVIES,  which  are  described  in  detail,  ship  by  ship.  The  strength  of 
the  two  navies  is  carefully  compared.  This  department  likewise  gives  a  great  amount  of  timely  and  most  valuable  information  respecting 
naval  matters  in  general  and  naval  warfare,  that  is  not  to  be  found  in.  other  war  books,  as  follows: 


Includes  Principal  Steamers 


UNITED  STATES  WAR=VESSELS. 

Classified,  and  described  ship  by  ship, 
now  used  as  Auxiliary  Cruisers. 

SPANISH  WAR=VESSELS. 

Classified,  and  described  ship  by  ship. 

NAVAL  CONTRASTS  AND  COMPARISONS. 

American  War-ships  now  Building — Spani.sh  War-ships  now  Building 
— The  Two  Navies  Compared — Caliber  and  Gunnery — Armor — Naval 
Gunnery,  its  Power  and  Cost— Range,  Rapidity  and  Weight  of  Fire. 


TORPEDO=BOATS  AND  DESTROYERS. 

Torpedoes  and  Torpedo-tubes — Torpedo-boat  Attack — Destroyed — 
Submarine  Torpedo-boats — The  Holland  Diving-boat. 

KINDS  OF  WAR=SHIPS. 

Battleships — Cruisers — Armored  Cruisers — Protected  Cniisers— Unpro- 
tected Cruisers — Gunboats — ilonitors — Ram — Converted  Vessel — First- 
class  Vessel,  Second  class,  etc. — Rating. 

NAVAL  TERMS  AND  INFORMATION. 

Numerous  valuable  details  too  miscellaneous  to  be  epitomized. 


WAR  GAZETTEER  AND  STATISTICS 

The  chapters  pertaining  to  this  department  comprise  numerous  sections  that  tannofc  be  given  for  lack  of  space.  Lieut.  Hannaford 
has  made  the  HANDY  WAR  BOOK  so  complete  and, interesting  that  no  reader  of  current  news  can  possibly  afford  to  do  without  it. 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  CUBA. 

CUBAN  RESOURCES  AND  INDUSTRIES. 
CUBAN  PEOPLE,  CAPITAL,  ETC. 
THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 
PORTO  RICO  AND  SAN  JUAN. 

OTHER  NAVAL  WAR  LOCALITIES. 
HAWAII  (OR  SANDWICH)  ISLANDS. 


RESOURCES  AND  STATISTICS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
RESOURCES  AND  STATISTICS  OF  SPAIN. 
CUBAN  (SPANISH)  DEBT. 

NAVIES  OF  LEADING  NATIONS  AND  SPAIN. 
RANK  AND  PAY  IN  THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY. 
LOCATION  OF  GOVERNMENT  NAVY  YARDS. 


Wc  will  send  THE  HANDY  WAR  BOOK,  with  History,  Maps  and  Illustrations 
as  described  above,  and  Farm  and  Fireside  for  the  REMAINDER  of  this  year,  for 


We  will  send  The  H^andy  War  Book,  and  Farm  and  Fireside 
ONE  full  year,  to  any  address  for  35  cents.      Jt  Jt  jt  ^  jt  ^ 


The  Handy  War  Book  will  be  given  free  for  a  club  of  TWO 
subscribers  to  Farm  and  Fireside.  Jtjtjt^^^jk^^^ 


When  present  subscribers  accept  the  above  yearly  offer  their  time  will  be  advanced  one  year. 

Either  of  the  above  olfers  may  be  accepted  and  the  name  can  be  counted  in  a  club.    Postage  paid  by  us  in  each  case. 

Address  RARM  AIND  FIRESIOE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

CANVASSERS  AND  AGENTS  MAKE  BIG  WAGES  SELLING  THE  HANDY  WAR  BOOL   SEND  FOR  TERMS  TO  AGENTS. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


JuiT  1,  1898. 


T SUCCESS  ONE  HORSE  V% 
BEAD  POWER 

THE  MOST 

Successful  and 
Satisfactory 

power  for  runninie 
Cream  Separators, 
Chums,  Pumps,  be- 
cause it  has  a  Gov- 
_eriior  which  regu- 
llates  the  speed  to  a 
I  nicety.  A  success- 
=  ful  power  for  run- 
ning  small  Grind- 
ing MilJ,  Feed  Cutter,  or  any  machine,  because  the 
lareest  horse  can  worK  in  it  with  ease.  SIMPLE, 
EFFECTUAL  AND  LASTING.  Wemake2and3 
horse  Tread  Powers,  also  Ensilage  Cutters.  HERO  AND 
AMERICAN  FEED  MILLS.  Sheilers.  Wood  Saws,  Sweep 
Powers.  THE  CELESRATED  GOODHUE  WIND  MILLS,  etc. 
Oar  150  page  iiiuetratsd  Cp.talogue  SENT  FREE, 

APPLETON'MFQ.  CO-B^t^mLLs. 

FACTORY  TO FARM 


THE  ADVANCE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 


19  sold  only  direct  to  the  farmer— freight  paid.  That 
saves  hiTn  the  dealer*s  commission  and  we  give  him  a 
fence  that  is  cheap  and  better  than  the  use  of  any  hand 
fence  machine  made.  THERECAN  T  BE  A  BETTER  FENCE 
made  for  the  money  than  this  one.  Prices  way  down- 
One  small  order  will  satisfy  you  on  this  point.  Don't  buy 
nntil  you  get  our  extra  gpecinl  discount  to  farmers. 
ADVANCE  FE\CE  CO..  4  Old  St..  Peoria.  III. 


The  WHEEL 
OF  TIME 

for  all  time  is  the.... 

Metal  Wheel 

■We  make  them  in  all  sizes  and 
varieties  TO  FIT  ANY 
AXLEi  Any  height,  an; 
width  of  tire  you  may  want 
Otir  wheels  are  either  di- 
rect or  stagger  tpoke.  Can 
FIT  YOUR  WAGON, 
Perfectly  without  change.... 

HO  BREAKING  DOWN 

no  drying  oat.no  resetting  tires 
CH  EAP  because  they  endare 
"  for  catalogue  and  price* 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

Bos  96        Quincf ,  HU. 


•DO  YOU  LOVE  YOUR  NEIGHBOR?: 

•  If  yoa  don't  the  fanlt  is  probably  in  the  • 

2..  — If  it  were  built  of  • 

:keystone  woven  wire  fencing* 

^caere  could  be  no  trouble.  It  turns  everything  from  the* 
JimaUest  pig  to  the  largest  horse  irithout  injury.  Expands* 
Jand  contracts  without  being  loose.  Allcross  wiresinterwov* 
•en— not  put  on  by  hand.  If  your  dealer  doesn't  keep  it« 
mmt£  us  direct.    Wt  pan  tie  FreigU.  * 

♦KeystoneWovenWireFenceCo.  So  Rush  St.  Peoria,  III.* 


England  and  Russia 

want  to  be  considered  f riendlv.  But  thev  can' t  offer 
us  such  safety  from  Interference  as  is  afforded  the 
flock  by  Intervention  of  Paite  fence. 

PAGE  WOVEX  WIRE  FEXCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


TANDARD  SCALES 

Full  Descriptive  Catalogue  FREE 
OSGOOD  SCALE  CO., 


Binehamton 
Mew  York. 

Good  Agents  Wanted  In  unoccupied  territory. 


HOW  Many  Apples 
does  it  take  to  make  a  barrel  of  . 
Cider!   No  matteriit  will  y] 
take  less  If  you  use  a 

HYDRAULIC 

CIDER  PRESS 

and  thecidervrill  be  better, 
purer  and  w  ill  keep  lonirer, 
Do&'t  boy  until  you  s,--^  our  ratalogne. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFO.  CO. 
6  Main  St.   Mu  Vllead,  Ohio. 


HE  PAYS 

THE  FREIGHT.  BEST  SCALES,  LEAST 
MONEY.  JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON.N.Y 


AGENTS'  HARVEST  ^2 


■  Agents  are 
iklng  big 

_  inoney  selling 

"THE  n.VN  DT  WAR  HOOK."  a  new  book  of  impor- 
tant and  Rutlientlc  Information  and  Btatistlcson  the  many 
subj.,  i,t3  relating  to  the  present  war.  It  contains  Plcturen 
of  t  iillcd  State*  War  VenncUand  a  classlflcntlon  of  the 
ships  In  the  navies  of  Spain  and  .\nierica,  with  definitions 
of  naval  terms  us'  d  in  press  dispatches ;  also  Fine  War 
Hap«  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico.  Havana  and  Havana  Harbor, 
the  West  India  Islands,  the  ["hilipplne  Islands,  and  a 
large  map  of  the  World— all  prinK  'l  In  colors.  You  can 
easily  make  from  »S.OO  to  Ain.oo  n  day— othern  are 
doing  so  now  :  why  no'  vou'?  We  wsnt  pt  least  one  thou- 
sand more  agents  at  once.  Write  for  full  Intorniation. 
Addre»  FARM  AND  FIRE«I1>£,  Sprlnrflcld.  Olila. 


®ur  ifarm. 


BREEDING  AND  FEEDING  THE  BUTTER-COW. 

AT  a  farmer's  meeting  a  short  time 
ago  a  young  farmer  remarked  that 
his  policy  was  "to  breed  for 
quality  and  feed  for  quantity," 
meaning  in  the  dairy.  This,  I  am  sure, 
as  I  have  frequently  said,  is  the  fun- 
damental principle  in  the  management 
of  dairy  stock.  Our  friend's  position  is 
this,  and  I  am  sure  he  is  right:  Select 
your  cows  from  the  best  milking  strain  you 
can  command,  breed  them  to  a  sire  known 
to  hare  come  of  a  high-producing  butter 
family.  For  instance,  to  make  the  matter 
more  practical  and  matter  of  fact:  The 
cattle  club  bull,  Sheldon  of  St.  Lambert, 
Xo.  13831  (every  Jersey  breeder  knows 
the  pedigree  lines),  has  ten  daughters  to 
his  credit,  raised  since  brought  to  Maine  a 
few  years  ago,  that  have  made  400  pounds 
of  butter  or  over  in  twelve  months.  The 
last  one  added  to  his  list  last  winter  gave 
8,289  pounds  of  milk  in  1897,  and  last 
January  made  20  pounds  of  butter  in  one 
week.  This  bull  stands  at  comparatively 
low  service.  He  is  an  animal  of  great  in- 
dividuality and  prepotency — the  above  in 
evidence.  Every  farmer  who  breeds  his 
best  cows  to  the  Sheldon  of  St.  Lambert— 
they  may  be  found  scattered  all  through 
the  da'iry  districts  of  the  country — is  cer- 
tainly breeding  for  quality  and  improve- 
ment. If  our  farmers  would  esei'cise  a 
little  more  dairy  common  sense  the  nest 
decade  would  chronicle  the  400-pound  but- 
ter-cows a-s  plenty  as  the  200  ones  are  now. 

How  about  feeding.  Along  in  the 
eighties  I  sold  a  neighbor  a  heifer  just 
come  into  milk  with  her  first  calf.  He 
took  'her  home,  and  the  second  week  in 
April  churned  twelve  pounds  and  four 
ounces  of  butter  from  a  week's  milk.  The 
danj  had  tested  seventeen  pounds  and  six 
and  one  half  ounces  in  one  week,  so  I 
was  not  surprised  at  the  heifer's  perfor- 
mance. But  the  point  is  to  come.  This 
■heifer's  second  calf,  a  heifer,  was  presented 
to  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  landowner 
who  kept  quite  a  dairy.  Great  things,  of 
course,  were  expected  of  the  young  thing 
when  she  should  become  a  cow.  She  had 
one,  two,  three  calves,  with  the  disappoint- 
ing report  that  she  was  the  poorest  cow  in 
the  whole  lot.  The  neighbor  who  raised 
her  bantered  the  owner  and  bought  the 
'heifer  back  for  a  song.  One  year  ago, 
with  'her  next  calf  weaned,  she  made  two 
pounds  and  two  ounces  of  butter  from  one 
day's  milk,  and  fourteen  pounds  and  nine 
ounces  of  butter  in  seven  days.  A  few 
days  ago  the  owner  of  this  cow  remarked 
"that  if  this  cow  was  the  poorest  one  in  the 
lot  'he  would  like  to  own  the  best  one." 
The  application  of  the  text  in  this  instance 
is  that  the  breeding  was  all  right,  but  the 
care  and  feeding  all  wrong. 

And  the  above  but  verifies  the  proverb 
that  "the  breed  is  in  the  mouth."  Breeding 
iind  feeding  surely  go  together.  There  is 
more  good,  sound,  common  business  sense 
called  for  to  make  successful  dairymenthan 
in  most  any  other  farming  operation.  Let 
me  give  another  instance — I'm  given  to 
•stating  facts,  you'll  say,  perhaps.  Well, 
facts  are  worth  more  than  theory,  anyhow. 
A  few  years  ago,  when  the  Babcock  test 
first  came  around,  the  secretary  of  the 
Maine  board  of  agriculture  engaged  a 
man  to  go  around  in  the  rural  towns  when 
the  board  held  institutes  and  test  the  milk 
the  farmers  were  invited  to  bring  in.  At 
one  of  these  meetings  an  eccentric  genius, 
a  good  farmer,  by  the  way,  became  might- 
ily interested  when  one  of  his  two  samples 
of  milk  brought  to  the  meeting  tested  five 
per  cent  butter  fat,  and  the  other  but 
three  per  cent.  When  the  matter  was  ex- 
plained to  him  that  five  per  cent  milk 
meant  about  five  and  one  half  pounds  of 
butter  to  the  hundred  pounds  of  milk,  nnd 
three  per  cent  only  a  trifle  over  three 
pounds,  he  thrust  hist  hands  into  his  trous- 
ers pockets  and,  looking  at  the  Babcock 
machine  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  broke 
out:  "A  mighty  queer  bird,  you  be!  And 
perhaps  this  is  all  so,  but  I'll  be  goklarned 
if  I'll  believe  that  our  pet  cow  isso  plaguey 
poor  as  you  seem  to  make  her  out!  But 
say,"  turning  to  the  oi>erator  of  the  test, 
"you  come  over  to  my  house  and  tell  Jim 
how  the  thing  is  done,  nnd  leave  the 
machine  with  him,  can't  yer'/  .Tim  will 
understand  the  thing  quicker'n  seat.  I'm 
just  so  much  interested  that  if  I'm  keep- 
ing five  or  six  cows  t'hat  aren't  paying  their 
way,  as  this  thing  seems  to  show  to-day, 
I  want  to  know  it,  and  that  right  off." 

The  blufif  old  farmer  and  his  son  own  a 
Babcock  tester  now.  That  circumstance 
occasioned  the  sale  of  five  cows  out  of 
the  herd  of  twenty,  and  the  producing  ca- 
pacity of  the  herd  to-day  is  twenty  per 
cent  higher  than  six  years  ago.  I  think 
the  poiut  is  clear.  L.  F.  Abbott. 


QISSTON 


It  will  pay  you  to  buy  aj  Saw 
with  "DISSTON"  on  it.  It  will 
hold  the  set  longer,  and  do  more 
work  without  filing  than  other 
saws,  thereby  saving  in  labor  and 
cost  of  files.  They  are  made  of 
the  best  quality  crucible  cast 
steel,  and  are 

FULLY  WARRANTED. 
For  Sale  by  all  Dealers. 

Send  for  Pamphlet,  or  "  Saw  Book,"  mailed  free.    HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BUCKEYE 


STEEL  FRAME 
DISC  GRAIN 


DRILL 

In  the  manufacture  of  this  new 
IHsc  Drill  we  hare  applied  the 
well  known  aiivantagea  of  the 

disc  principle  to  a  grain  drill. 
The  fact  that  it  bear^  the  stamp 

BUCKEYE" 


will  prove  a  sufficient  guaran- 
tee of  its  quality.  It  Is  the 
equal  in  construction  of  oar 
other  well  known  and  popular 
drills.  It  is  enxiippeH  ifitH 
the  same  Sucfceye  l>owbIe, 
Rttn  Force  JFeed,  and 
yretc  Buckeye  Speed  J>e- 
I'ice,  for  changing  feed,  that 
is  found  on  our  other  drills. 

The  Advantages 

of  the  disc  when  applied  to  a  drill 
are  the  complete  opening  of  the 
furrow  for  receiving  the  seed.  The 
absolute  freedom  from  clogging;  the  disc  cuts  through  weeds,  corn  stalks,  stubble,  etc. 
Thev  are  somewhat  lighter  in  draft  also.  Ours  are  equipped  with  either  chain  coverers  or  spring 
press  wheel  coverers.  This  is  a  perfect  IHsc  Drill  ana  tcill  meet  every  requisite  of  such 
a  machine.  Don't  buy  until  you  secure  our  catalogue  and  prices.   Sent  free.  Write  for  them  *t  oace. 

17  Canal  St.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO.  „ 
Branch  House,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


P.  P.  MAST  &  CO. 


AMERICAN  WOMEN 


The  very  finest  Parlor  Book  pub-  J 

lished  for  years  at  a  price  within  t 

the  reach  of  ordinary  homes,  while  I 

its  Literary  and  Reference  value  f 

can  hardly  be  overstated.   Its  choice  contents  are  well  epitomized  in  the  subtitle,  J 

which  is  "A  Comprehensive  Encyclopedia  of  the  Lives  and  Achievements  of  American  • 

Women  During  the  Nineteenth  Century."  J 

Edited  by  the  lamented  Frances  E.  WiUard  jointly  with  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore.  Over  j 

1,400  Half-tone  Portraits  and  Magnificent  Full-page  Portrait  Groupings.   Send  for  our  I 

circular,  "An  Inkling  of  Its  Contents,"  Specimen  Illustrations  and  Full  Particulars,  Fkee.  J 

Any  intelligent  man  or  woman  who 
will  follow  the  carefully  prepared  instruc- 
tions for  selling  "Americaj<  WoME>i " 

can  handle  this  book  successful!}-.    Those  of  bookish  tastes  and  who  feel  at  home  ■ 

among  cultured  people  do  eitraordinarily  well  with  it.    Lady  Agents  like  this  book  { 

most  thoroughly,  and  are  realizing  large  incomes  evei-y  week.  Write  immediately,  f 
stating  book  experience  (if  any),  territory  desired,  etc. 

Address  MAST,  CROWELL  &  KIRKPATRICK,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


AGENTS  WANTED  1 


SAVE  MONEY.-DIRECT  SALES  TO  FARMERS. 

7oa  have  tho  benefit  of  the  Agents'  Coamiesion  and  the  Uiddleman's  prsfit. 

AV4TV<?T<5    Phos.  Acid.  Ammonia.  Actual  Potash. 

A^yjiuisio.     percent.  percent.  percent. 

Pnre  Raw  Bone  Meat   22  to  25  4    to  5    $23  oo  per  ton 

Scientific  Com  &  Grain  Fertilizer     9  to  10        2    to  3  2  to  3  i6  oo  " 

Scientific  Economy  Fertilizer          9  to  10  2>^to3>4  4  to  6           2000  " 

Scientific  Tobacco  Fertilizer.          11  to  12  3    to  4  4  to  5            21  00  " 

Scientific  Potato  Fertilizer.... _          9  to  10  3%  to  4%  6  to  7           2300  " 

Bone  and  Meat   18  to  15  4    to  5    18  CO  " 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  CO., 

For  samples  and  book,  write  P.  0.  Box  1017.  Herr's  Island,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Have  you  a  Home? 

You  can  greatly  improve  its  appearanee  and 
increase  its  value  by  fencing  the  lawn  with  this 

HARTMAN  STEEL  PICKET  FENCE. 

Stronger  than  iron,  cheaper  than  wood 
and  handsomer  than  either. 
Does  not  obstruct  the  \-ie\v — steel  post  with  ornamented  top. 
Nice  for  cemetery  lots,  school  and  church  srounds,  court  yards,  etc.    Don't  buy  until  yon  see  car 
FREE  catalogue  and  circulars.       HARTMAN  M'F'G.  CO.,  Ellwood  City,  Pa.  or  277  Broadway,  New  Yoric 


PREMIUM  m  CLUBBING  OFFERS 

Below  -we  list  a  number  of  premiums  ■which  have  been  fuUy  described  in 
previous  numbers  of  Farm  and  Fireside.  We  guarantee  each  and  every  premium 
to  give  entire  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  The  prices  given  below  include 
Farm  and  Fireside  one  full  year. 


Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 

and  "Samantha  at  Saratoga,"    -  35c 

"Samantlia  at  Samtoga"giKen  free  for 
a  club  of  ttvo  yeurly  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
one  year  and  "  Samantiia  Among 
the  Brethren,"     -     -      -      -  35c. 

"Samantha  Among  the  Brethren" 
given  for  club  (if  ttro  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 

and  Repeating  Globe  Air-rifle,  -  $2.00 

Jiepeating  Globe  Air-rifle  yireii  free 
for  n  club  of  eight  i/early 
subscribers.  Seat  by  express, 
vharges  collect. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 

and  "The Arts  of  Beauty,"       -  35c. 

"The  Arts  of  Beauty"  given  free  for  a 
club  of  tivo  yearly  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 

and  "  J  00  Photographic  Views,"  35c 

"loo  Phoiograpttic  Views"  given  free 
for  a  club  of  tiro  .^iibscribos 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  "  Universal  Dictionary,"    -  40c 

"  Universal  Dictionary"  given  free  for 
a  club  oftico  yearly  subso  ibers. 


Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 

one  year  and  the  Oxford  Bible,  -  $2.00 

The  Bible  given  free  for  a  club  of 
ten  yearly  subscribers  to  Dtts 
paper,  or  for  a  club  of  five 
yearly  subscribers  and  SI  cash. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  "  Prodigal  Son  Picture,"   -  40c. 

"Prodigal  Son  Picture"  given  free  for 
a  club  of  two  yea rly  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  Silver-plated  Berry-spoon,  -  50c. 

Silver-plated  Berry-.\poon  given  free 
for  a  club  of  tivo  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  Set  of  Six  Teaspoons,    -    -  75c 

Sel  of  Six  Teaspoons  given  free  for  a 
club  of  four  yearly  subscriber!. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  Butter-knife  and  Sugar-shell,  50c. 

Butler-knife  and  Sugar-shell  given 
free  for  clubof  three  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  "People's  Atlas,"  -    -     -  40c 

"People's  Atlas"  given  free  for  a 
clubof  two  yearly  subscribers. 


Any  offer  may  be  accepted  and  the  name  can  be  counted  In  a  club.  Renewals  and 
new  subscribers.  Including  a  club-raiser's  own  subscription,  may  be  counted  In  a  club. 


Postage  or  eTpre.*ag*  pmid  I,y  n.. 
If  not  othvrKlv^  ,.peclQ,*d. 


Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


YOL.  XXI.  E"0.  20.  JULY  15,  1898.  TERMS 


PEACE  DECLARED 


The  farmer  has  been  steadily 
piercing  the  bosom  of  mother 
earth  with  the  plow,  shooting 
seed  into  the  seared  front  of  his 
farm  with  the  drill,  and  killing 
weeds  with  the  cultivator  and  hoe, 
until  now  peace  has  been  declared 
and  the  American  eagle  soars  over 
the  most  prosperous  agricultural 
country  under  the  shining  sun. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


reaches  more  than  300,000  of 
these  peace  warriors,  and  is  rec- 
ognized by  them  as  being  in  very 
truth  "The  Monarch  of  the  World's 
Rural  Press."  Wise  men  are  using 
this  paper  in  the  work  of  develop 
ing  their  business  and  populariz 
ing  their  products  


THE  world  is  not  two  separated  hemispheres,  but  one 
globe  encircled  by  modern  civilization.  The  most 
widely  separated  countries  have  been  made  close  neigh- 
bors by  modern  means  of  transportation  and  com- 
munication. Following  this  physical  revolution  is  the 
revolution  of  ideas,  and  the  world  will  be,  in  time,  not 
old  and  new,  but  all  new. 

And  in  this  history-making  year  of  1898  the  United 
States  has  become,  to  paraphrase  the  eloquent  TVebster, 
a  power  which  has  dotted  a  belt  around  the  globe  w-ith 
her  possessions  and  military  posts,  whose  morning  drum- 
beat, following  the  sun,  and  keeping  company  with  the 
hours,  circles  the  earth  with  one  coutinuous  and 
unbroken  strain  of  the  martial  airs  of  America. 


A WAR  for  humanity  does  not  mean  restoration  of 
inhumanity  in  Spanish  colonies."  This  statement 
correctly  sets  forth  our  government's  "colonial  policy" 
so  far  as  it  has  been  developed.  It  is  a  complete  answer 
to  the  political  Jabberwocks  who  are  trying,  in  the  midst 
of  the  war,  to  make  an  "issue"  out  of  the  war,  by  growl- 
ing about  impenalism  and  "colonial  expansion."  When 
asked,  "What  shall  be  done  with  the  islands  over  which 
our  flag  has  been,  or  will  be,  raised?"  they  are  silent. 
They  do  not  dare  to  say,  openly,  "Give  them  back 
to  Spain."  If  they  do  not  hold  this  in  mind,  their 
cry  at  this  time  about  "colonial  expansion"  is  utterly 
insincere. 

The  "expansion"  involved  in  this  war  is  the  expansion 
of  opportunity  for  the  United  States  to  give  freedom, 
liberty  and  good  government  to  millions  of  people  who 
have  been  oppressed  by  Spanish  misrule.  The  best 
thing  for  the  United  States  to  do  is  to  live  up  to  the 
opportunity. 

In  a  baccalaureate  address.  President  Adams,  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  recently  expressed  the  thought- 
ful, conservative  opinion  on  this  subject  of  growing 
-iaterest  to  all  Americans. 


"What  has  Spain  ever  done  for  civilization?"  asked  Dr. 
Adams.  "What  books,  what  inventions,  have  come  from 
Spain?  What  discoveries  in  the  laboratory  or  in  scien- 
tific fields?  So  few  have  they  been  that  they  are  snrcely 
worth  mentioning. 

"Examination  of  the  Spanish  character  shows  it  to  be 
the  same  as  it  was  centuries  ago.  Wherever  the  Span- 
iard has  endeavored  to  rule  he  has  shown  an  unrivaled 
incapacity  for  government.  And  the  incapacity  was 
such  and  the  cruelty  was  such  that  all  their  colonies  and 
provinces  have  slipped  away. 

"I  am  not  one  of  those  who  are  at  a  loss  for  an  answer 
when  asked  for  what  we  are  figliting  for  at  the  present 
time.  We  asked  the  Spaniai  ds  to  improve  their  methods 
of  government.  They  asked  for  time.  We  gave  them 
time.  There  was  no  improvement.  We  asked  them 
that  they  should  abandon  the  government.  No  spirited 
nation  would  do  that — and  Spain  is  a  spirited  nation — 
and  we  now-  see  the  result. 

"Our  demand  is— and  the  demand  must  be  enforced — 
that  this  wretched  government,  which  has  too  long  been 
allowed  to  exist  on  this  continent,  shall  exist  no  longer. 
This  is  what  we  are  flghting  for,  and  to  that  end  we 
shall  carry  on  the  struggle.  In  so  doing  we  have 
assumed  great  responsibilities.  It  is  not  possible  to  see 
what  the  end  will  be.  It  is  difficult  to  know  whether  we 
can  throw  off  any  part  of  the  responsibilities  that  will 
come  by  the  occupation  of  islands  that  we  may  take 
possession  of.  Certainly  we  have  no  thought  of  taking 
possession  of  them  for  our  own  benefit. 

"But  if,  after  we  have  taken  possession  of  them,  it 
shall  be  found  impossible  to  provide  in  any  other  way  a 
reasonably  good  form  of  government,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  same  motives  which  lead  to  their  occupation  will 
lead  us  to  retain  possession  of  them.  I  hope  there  will 
be  no  such  necessity;  but  if  there  is,  I  hope  that  the 
people  will  not  shrink  from  the  task."  , 


The  New  York  "Sun"  tersely  presents  the  bolder  opin- 
ion on  the  subject  as  follows  : 

"Common  humanity  forbids  the  restoration  to  the 
Spaniards  of  any  colonial  possessions  which  may  be 
taken  from  them  in  the  course  of  the  war.  We  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  only  a  few  incurable  mugwumps 
will  be  found  to  favor  such  a  restoration.  Spanish,  then, 
such  possessions  are  not  to  be.  Given  away  to  other 
nations  they  cannot  be,  even  if  this  country  were 
foolish  enough  to  wish  to  bestow  upon  others  commercial 
advantages  which  might  be  rightfully  enjoyed  by  itself. 
International  pothers,  jealousies,  frictions  and  wars 
would  arise  from  such  an  arrangement.  That  would  be 
flinging  a  bone  to  the  hungry  dogs  of  Europe.  Joint 
control  would  be  open  to  the  same  objections.  Guaran- 
teeing a  government  by  natives  would  be  a  clumsy  and 
perilous  ijrocess,  continually  subjecting  us  to  responsi- 
bilities made  for  us  by  others,  and  giving  us  trouble  and 
expense  without  profit.  We  don't  know  of  any  better 
government  than  that  of  the  United  States.  Populations 
released  from  the  grip  of  Spain  and  brought  under  that 
government  will  be  benefited  thereby,  and  the  United 
States  will  be  benefited  by  a  great  addition  to  their 
resources,  actual  and  potential." 


A  statesman  says:  "But  why  is  the  experiment  of  an 
extended  republic  to  be  rejected,  merely  because  it 
may  comprise  what  is  new?  Is  it  not  the  glory  of  the 
people  of  America  that,  whilst  they  have  paid  a  decent 
regard  to  the  opinions  of  former  times,  and  other  nations, 
they  have  not  suffered  a  blind  veneration  for  antiquity, 
for  custom  or  for  names,  to  overrule  tlie  suggestions  of 
their  own  good  sense,  the  knowledge  of  their  own  sit- 
uation, and  the  lessons  of  their  own  experience  ?  To  this 
manly  spirit  posterity  will  be  indelited  for  the  possession, 
and  the  world  for  the  example,  of  the  numerous  innova- 
tions displayed  on  the  American  theater  in  favor  of 
private  rights  and  public  happiness. 

"Had  no  important  step  been  taken  by  the  leaders  of 
the  revolution  for  which  a  precedent  could  not  be  dis- 
covered, no  government  established  of  which  an  exact 
model  did  not  present  itself,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  might  at  this  moment  have  been  numbered 


among  the  melancholy  victims  of  misguided  counsels, 
must  at  best  have  been  laboring  undeV  the  weight  of  some 
of  those  forms  whicli  have  crnshcd  the  I  iberties  of  tlie  rest 
of  mankind.  Happily  f(jr  America,  happily,  we  trust, 
for  the  whole  human  race,  they  pursued  a  new  and  more 
noble  course.  They  accomplished  a  revolution  which 
has  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  human  society.  They 
reared  the  fabrics  of  governments  whidi  have  no  model 
on  the  face  of  the  globe." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  anything  more  pertinent  to 
our  own  times,  but  these  words  of  wisdom  were  written 
by  one  of  the  American  Fathers  more  than  a  century 
ago.  The  suljject  then  under  discussion  was  changing 
the  Confederation  to  the  Union.  But  if  they  had  been 
written  prophetically,  James  Madison's  words  could 
not  apply  more  aptly  to  the  present  problem  in  govern- 
ment. 


TjENRY  Norman,  of  the  London  "Chronicle,"  say.s  that 
AT-  the  vision  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  is  still 
unfulfilled;  but  there  is  a  new  America— an  America 
standing  armed,  alert  and  exigent  in  the  arena  of  the 
world-struggle. 

"The  second  American  revolution  has  occurred,"  he 
says,  "and  its  consequence  may  be  as  great  as  those  of 
the  first.   .    .   .   The  change  is  threefold  : 

"First— The  United  States  is  about  to  take  its  place 
among  the  great  armed  powers  of  the  world. 

"Second— By  the  seizure  and  retention  of  territory  not 
only  not  contiguous  to  the  borders  of  the  republic,  but 
also  remote  from  them,  the  United  States  becomes  a 
colonizing  nation  and  enters  the  field  of  international 
rivalries. 

"Third— The  growth  of  good-will  and  mutual  under- 
standing between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
and  the  settlement  of  all  pending  disputes  l)etweeu 
Canada  and  America,  now  virtually  assured,  constitute  a 
working  union  of  the  English-speaking  people  against 
the  rest  of  the  world  for  common  ends,  whether  any 
formal  agreement  is  reached  or  not. 

"Viewed  in  the  light  of  events  it  may  conceivably 
bring  forth,  this  trio  of  changes  may  be  described  with- 
out exaggeration  as  the  event  of  the  century. 

"The  new  America  will  be  armed  to  defend  against 
any  enemy  the  national  policy  she  may  decide  to  pursue. 
The  next  question,  of  course,  is.  What  will  her  policy 
be?  No  more  important  question  exists  at  the  present 
moment.  .  .  .  The  force  of  events,  linked  one  to  one 
by  the  great  chain-maker,  has  continued  to  pull,  and  the 
policy  of  expansion  has  marched  on  with  as  little  regard 
for  American  tradition  or  administrative  convenience  as 
John  Brown's  body  had  for  the  institutions  of  the  South. 
.  .  .  The  American  government  has  no  policy  in  the 
matter.  How  could  it  have  one?  To  begin  with,  the  war 
itself  is  a  sufficient  issue  for  the  present.  It  will  be  time 
enough  to  discuss  the  disposition  of  all  these  places  when 
the  United  States  is  in  possession  of  them.  .  .  .  With 
Admiral  Dewey's  victory  sealed,  and  General  Merritt 
installed  as  military  governor,  the  United  States 
becomes  a  nation  with  colonies,  reaping  all  the 
responsibilities  that  colonies,  like  children,  bring  with 
them.  .  .  .  Will  America  retain  the  Philippines?  It  is 
rash,  and  possibly  reckless,  to  answer  such  a  question 
now;  but  so  far  as  I  can  see,  I  think  she  will.  Some  of 
the  grounds  for  this  opinion  may  be  easily  given.  First, 
what  else  can  America  do  with  them?  Cede  them  to 
England,  to  Japan?  Neither  would  take  tliem  at  such  a 
critical  moment.  Put  them  up  to  auction  among  the 
European  powers,  to  secure  a  cash  indemnity  from 
Spain?  Inconceivable.  Hand  them  back  to  Spain? 
Public  opinion  would  never  tolerate  it.  Retain  a 
coaling-station  and  cede  the  rest  piecemeal  among 
the  powers?  Such  a  course  has  been  hinted  at,  but  it 
would  be  a  fatal  course,  the  worst  mistake  possible,  a 
policy  fraught  with  every  kind  of  peril.  Allow  the 
insurgents,  under  'General'  Aguinaldo,  to  set  up  a 
republican  government  under  American  protection? 
The  idea  is  laughable  to  anybody  who  knows  the  Philip- 
pine, native  and  has  seen  for  himself  how  east  is  east  and 
west  is  west.  There  seems  for  America  no  safe  and 
sensible  course  except  the  old  and  simple  one  of  keeping 
what  she  has  taken." 
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ABOUT  RURAL  AFFAIRS. 


Duringf  Tlitmder-storms. 


One  night  a  few 


weeks  ago  the 
hani  of  oue  of  my  neighbors  was  struck  by 
lightuing,  and  with  all  it«  contents,  a  -herd 
of  cows  included,  was  reduced  to  a  value- 
less ijile  of  ashes  and  charred  remains  be- 
fore even  a  neighbor  could  arrive  on  the 
spot.  The  man  and  his  family  had  re- 
mained in  bed.  undressed,  trying  to  sleep. 
The  heavy  clap  of  thunder,  followed  by  the 
siirlden  glare  of  the  blaze,  made  the  man 
jump  np  and  run  to  the  barn;  but  he  was 
bewildered  and  returned  to  the  house  to 
dre.ss.  Most  of  the  cows  might  have  been 
saved  if  some  oue  had  been  ready  to  make 
quick  moves.  The  iu-surance  on  the  stock 
did  not  cover  one  fourth  of  the  loss. 


There  is  nothing  rare  or  uncommon  in 
the  circumstance  of  house  or  barn  being 
struck  by  lightuing.  The  only  strange 
tlviiig  about  it  is  that  it  usually  finds  the 
IK'ople  unprepared,  and  there  is  no  need 
of  that.  I  myself,  from  childhood  up, 
was  taught  to  be  ready  for  emergencies. 
At  the  near  approach  of  a  thunder-storm, 
if  during  the  niglit,  my  prudent  father 
invariably  alarmed  the  whole  household. 
Every  memljer  of  the  family,  from  the 
oldest  to  the  youngest,  male  and  female, 
had  to  get  up,  dress,  and  wait  for  the 
storm  to  pass  over.  I  well  remember  with 
what  intercut  we,  esiwcially  the  younger 
members  of  the  family,  always  guided  and 
urged  on  by  father,  would  stand  or  sit  on 
the  veranda  or  near  a  window  and  watch 
the  brilliant  display  of  electrical  forces. 
We  had  no  fear — it  was  like  watching  the 
display  of  fire-works  on  a  Fourth  of  July, 
and  therefore  we  rather  liked  to 'have  good 
thuiider-sh.jwers.  But  at  the  same  time 
we  were  ready  for  prompt  action  in  case 
aii.vthing  should  happen.  It  is  a  good  thing 
a  I  such  times  to  l>e  wide  awake  and  have 
one's  wits  together.  During  the  time  it 
takes  to  got  full  control  of  one's  mental 
facult:<»s.  when  suddenly  arousetl  out  of  a 
souiiil  sleep  by  some  une.Ki>ected  occur- 
rence, and  to  dress,  much  damage  can  l>e 
d<)ii(>  by  elementary  forces,  espeeiall.v  fire 
ami  water,  that  readiness  and  jirompt  ue- 
lii  ii  iiiiirlit  prevent.  I  enriiestly  recom- 
ineiiil  llie  ailoiitioii  of  our  plan  of  "being 
ready"  during  every  thunder-storui  to  all 
my  friends  and  neighbors. 


I  have  had  frequent 
Tie  Home  Mixiag  inquiries  on  this  sub- 
of  Fertilizers,  jg^j  again.  It  is  sure 
That  the  farmer  who  buys  his  fertilizing 
ingredients  (standard  chemicals)  in  simple 
forms,  unmixed,  can  get  more  value  for  his 
money  than  the  buyer  of  ready  mixtures. 
But  in  order  to  be  able  to  use  tlie  standard 
chemicals  to  advantage  one  must  be 
acquainted  with  their  characteristic  qual- 
ities and  effects.  Home  s'tudy  has  to  pre- 
cede home  mixing.  One  must  have  as  clear 
an  understanding  of  the  terms  '•nitrogen," 
"ammonia,"  "iwtash,"  "'phosphoric  acid," 
"sulphate,"  "nitrate,"  mid  of  very  many 
others,  as  of  any  other  words  which  one 
uses  in  daily  life.  Without  such  a  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  it  would  be  utterly 
senseless  to  undertake  compoundin.s  one's 
own  fertilizers.  One  might  as  well  try  to 
compound  one's  own  medicines  without  a 
full  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
various  drugs.  If  the  publishers  will  per- 
mit a  trifle  of  ax-grinding  hei-e.  I  would 
say  to  all  those  who  talk  about  home 
mixing  in  the  wa.v  so  often  done  by  my 
inquirers  that  the  first  thing  for  them  to 
do  would  be  to  procure  copies  of  some  of 
the  popular  treatises  on  agricultural  chem- 
listry,  among  them  my  "Practical  Chemis- 
try," and  .ffive  them  a  thorough  home 
studv. 

*  *  * 

One  of  my  friends  (.7.  D.  S.,  Fairview, 
Ohio),  for  instance,  asks  about  mixing  the 
following  ingredients:  "Coal-ashes,  lime, 
pure  bone  and  potash,"  and  wants  to  know 
"how  much  of  each  to  make  a  fertilizer 
good  enough  for  w^ieat  on  an  average  good 
lime  and  sandstone  land."  When  my. 
friend  gets  a  clearer  insight  into  the  char- 
acter and  composition  of  the  substances 
named  he  will  know  that  coal-ashes  and 
lime  (although  frequently  of  marked  indi- 
rect effect,  the  one  chiefly  in  a  mechanical 
way)  have  little  if  any  direct  value  for 
feeding  plants.  I  can  see  no  possiljle  rea- 
son vc^hj  we  should  mix  either  in  a  ferti- 
lizer to  be  applied  to  "an  average  good  sand 
and  limestone  soil."  Moreover,  we  do  not 
and  should  not  mix  lime  with  the  super- 
phosphate Cacid  phosphate,  dissolved  rock 
or  bone)  that  presumably  would  be  the 
most  important  ingredient  in  a  fertilizer 
for  the  purpose  wanted.  The  phosphoric 
acid  in  this  ingredient  has  been  cut  loose 
from  its  eombluation  wtith  lime  by  the 
use  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  latter  combining 
with  the  lime  and  giving  us  as  a  result 
sulphate  of  lime.  Why  should  we  add 
more  lime  to  give  the  free  (or  loosely 
bound)  phosphoric  acid  a  chance  to  revert 
to  the  old  form  of  simple  phosphate  of 
lime?  There  is  lime  in  the  soil,  lime  in 
the  fertilizer;  no  need  to  add  still  more 
lime  to  the  latter.  Coal-ashes  can  only 
be  regarded  as  filling.  If  we  have  it  on 
hand  and  want  to  get  rid  of  it,  we  may 
apply  it  directly  to  any  hard  land,  or  even 
to  any  very  sandy  land,  in  almost  any 
quantity,  and  perhaps  thus  improve  the 
soil's  texture  quite  materially. 


near  at  hand.  If  you  must  use  fertilizers, 
use  them  so  as  to  get  the  most  Isenefir  from 
your  cash  outlay.  T.  (Jr.EixER. 


Paintiae  Farm 
Buildings. 


SALIENT  FARM  NOTES. 

The  sight  of  a  farmer 


hard  at  work  painting  his 
barn  a  few  liays  ago  re- 
minded me  that  nothing  impi-oves  the 
appearance  of  farm  buildings  more  than  a 
coat  of  paint.  An.v  man  can  apply  it  if 
he  will.  He  mny  not  be  able  to  work 
quite  so  rapidly  or  artistically  as  a  pro- 
fessional painter,  but  \f  he  gets  the  paint 
mixed  to  the  proper  consistency,  which  any 
seller  of  paints  will  show  him  how  to  do, 
he  will  have  no  difficult.v  in  doing  very 
good  work.  All  the  tools  needed  are  one 
flat  brush  about  three  and  one  half  inches 
in  ^"idth.  one  round  or  sash  brush,  and 
a  ladder.  One  of  the  best  farmers  I 
know  paints  every  building  on  the  place 
once  in  five  years,  doing  the  work  himself 
or  having  it  done  by  the  hireil  man  under 
his  supervis;ion.  The  w-ood  is  not  only  pre- 
served from  decay,  but  the  buildings  look 
fifty  per  cent  better  in  every  way  than  if 
left  unpainted  or  painted  when  new  and 
then  allowed  to  become  unsightly  from 
lack  of  another  coat.  Paint  is  cheaper 
than  lumber. 


Inteliigent 
Hustling. 


A  Wheat  Fertilizer. 


"An   average  good 


sand  and  limestone" 
soil  is  presumably  in  fair  mechanical  con- 
dition, that  is,  easily  pulverized:  and  if 
there  is  a  fair  amoimtjof  humus,  and  with 
it  nitrogenous' matter,  i-esulting  from  the 
practice  of  plowing  under  elover^tubble 
from  time  to  time,  the  onl.v  two  things  that 
one  will  need,  in  order  to  give  a  good  crop 
of  wheat,  are  superphosphate  and  potash. 
The  cheapest  forms  in  which  we  can  pur- 
chase them  are  dissolved  South  Carolina 
rock  and  muriate  of  potash.  The  former 
costs  from  .f8  to  $12  a  ton;  the  latter 
.i;42..50  to  .?4.">  a  ton.  I  would  apply  alwut 
two  hundred  pounds  of  dissolved  nxk 
and  one  hundred  pounds  of  muriate  of 
potash  to  the  aero,  and  expect  good  results. 
It  is  not  neci'ssary  to  mix  the  two  ingre- 
dients tog(>tlier,  e-ith'or.  .Just  apply  each 
kind  separately.  It  is  easy  enough  to  sow 
the  muriate  of  potash  in  the  same  way  as 
you  would  sow  wheat  by  hand.  The  proj)- 
er  quantity  you  can  soon  learn  to  reguhite 
after  a  little  practice.  I  would  prefer  to 
apply  the  dusty  superphosphate  with  a  fer- 
tilizer-drill, but  if  I  had  none,  or  could 
not  get  the  h)an  of  oik",  I  would  not 
'hesitate  to  apply  even  this  by  hand. 
To  make  the  ta.sk  all  the  more  convenient 
(and  less  comiilicated),  however,  I  wotilil 
alw;iys  dampen  the  phosphate,  as  well  as 
all  similar  fertilizers,  before  :ipplyiiig. 
Spread  it  on  a  tight  barn  fioor,  spriidvie 
water  over  it,  put  on  more  pliosphate,  fh<Mi 
more  water,  etc..  and  fiiuill.v  shovel  and 
hoe  the  mass  over  until  evenly  dampened 
all  through.    The  time  for  sowins  wheat  is 


Right  here  at  hand  are 
wheat,  oats  and  hay  har- 
vest. If  the  farmer  ever 
needs  to  hustle  intelligentl.v  it  is  now.  One 
of  the  most  successful  farmers  I  ever 
knew,  a  man  who  made  two  fortunes  by 
farming,  and  who  lived  to  the  ripe  old  age 
of  seventy-nine,  once  said  to  me:  "The 
reason  I  get  through  my  harvests  so  easily 
and  smoothly  is  because  I  am  ready  for 
them  when  they  are  ready  for  me.  I  never 
worry  myself,  my  family  nor  my  men,  but 
we  make  every  step  and  stroke  count.  We 
have  good  meals,  and  take  lots  of  time  to 
eat  them,  and  we  retire  early  and  sleep 
soundly.  When  we  begin  in  the  morning 
all  hands  expect  to  keep  steadily  at  it  un- 
til 11:.30.  We  begin  again  at  1:30.  and 
there  is  no  stop  until  6:00.  A  great  many 
people  have  been  astonished  at  the  amount 
of  work  we  accomplish  and  the  general 
good  humor  of  the  whole  crew.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  astonished  at;  every  man 
knows  his  place  and  what  is  eipected  of 
him.  and  te  never  fails  to  do  his  full  share. 
Xo  man  is  ever  allowed  to  impose  on  an- 
other or  'pick'  at  him  if  something  hap- 
pens to  go  wrong.  Xo  time  or  force  is 
wasted  in  piddling,  telling  stories  or  yell- 
ing. Everything  moves  as  steadily  and 
quietly  as  a  clock." 


Many  farmers  fill  their 
Early  Cut  Hay.  ^..^^^ 

little  if  any  luster  than  straw, because  they 
allow  it  to  get  too  ripe  before  cutting.  The 
best  iiaymakers  now  cut  timoth.v  when 
the  seed  is  in  the  "'dough"  stage,  and  clover 
as  soon  as  it  is  fairly  in  bloom.  Both  tim- 
othy and  clover  make  a  far  better  quaiity 
of  hay  when  cut  early  than  when  the  seed 
is  ripe  in  the  former  and  half  the  heads 
are  brown  in  the  latter.  If  timothy  hay 
is  desired  simply  for  "roughness,"  it  is  well 
enou.irh  to  allow  it  to  stand  until  the  seed 
is  ripe,  or  nearly  so;. but  if  it  is  wanted  for 
food  it  should  be  cut  early.  Clover  will 
cure  quite  as  quickly  if  cut  when  in  full 
bloom  as  when  iialf  the  heads  are  brown, 
and  the  second  or  seed  crop  will  be  strong- 
er and  more  abuiidant. 


I  notice  that  farmers  who 
low-down     ^„,^„3„y    niake     a  great 
"Warons.  ^^g.^j  .^^g  using  the 

wide-tired  wagon  largely.  Where  the  hay 
is  stored  in  l;irge  sheds  in  the  fields  it  is 
drawn  in  with  sweeps  or  ropes  and  hoisted 
into  the  sheds  with  hoi'se-power  ha.v-fopks; 
but  where  it  intist  be  ha uledoverone  fourth 
of  a  mile  the  low-down  wagon  has  proved 
to  Iw  a  most  excellent  liibor-saving  inven- 
tion, as  it  lessens  the  labor  of  pitching  on  a 
load  just  about  half. 


These  low-down.  wid(>-tired  wagons  are 
one  of  the  best  implements  one,  can  have 
on  the  farm.  l'\)r  drawing  in 'hay,  straw  or 
corii-fodiler.  or  'hauling  out  manure,  they 
are  vastly  superior  to  the  old  narrow-tired, 
liitrh-wheeled  w:igoii.  It  is  an  easy  m;itter 
li;  ;:et  the  load  both  on  and  off,  while  the 
wide  wheels  will  roll  easier  over  a  s<h1  th.it 
lu'.rrow  tires  would  cut  down  into  several 
inches.  The  advncjit*^  of  good  roads  have 
used  all  sorts  of  arguments  to  induce  far- 


mers to  adopt  wide-tired  wagons  for  draw- 
ing heavy  loads  on  the  highways,  but  the 
practical  use  of  one  of  these  handy  con- 
trivances on  the  farm  for  a  short  time  will 
have  more  force  than  all  the  arguments 
that  can  be  presented. 


Cultivate  Com  at     ^'^j"^  '^^^"'^ 


Harvest-time. 


lied  wet  weather  over 


a  large  area  of  the 
corn-growing  states,  harvest  will  find  thou- 
sands of  farmers  with  most  of  their  corn 
very  much  in  need  of  cultivation.  It  will 
pay  all  such  well  to  keep  a  cultivator  going 
steadily,  for  at  this  time  corn  grows  rap- 
idly and  soon  becomes  too  tall  for  the 
bows  of  the  cultivator  to  pass  over  it.  It 
is  at  this  time,  too,  that  the  crop  is  really 
made.  A  mulch  of  loose  soil  left  on  the 
surface  just  as  the  corn-plants  pass  be- 
yond cultivation  and  shade  the  ground  is 
a  grand  thing  for  the  ci"oi>— really  adds 
several  bushels  to  the  yield  of  an  acre. 
Keep  a  cuitivator  going,  if  iiossible.  Run 
it  about  three  inches  deep,  and  a  team  can 
draw  it  along  at  a  lively  walk  all  day. 


Soiliiig-crop. 


This  month  we  will  begin  to 


cut  the  soiling-crop  of  corn 
for  the  cattle  to  'help  out  the  pastures. 
When  we  begin  to  cut  it  is  a  good  idea 
to  open  a  shallow  furrow  between  the  rows 
and  drill  in  another  row  of  corn.  As  the 
first  crop  is  removed  the  second  will  take 
its  place,  and  if  the  soil  is  rich,  will  make 
lots  of  good  feed  before  frost  comes. 
Some  sow  turnips  between  the  rows,  but  a 
second  planting  of  corn  will  yield  two  or 
three  times  as  much  feed  and  of  a  -better 
quality.  One  good  farmer  who  lives  in  a 
dairy  section  of  this  state  always  plants 
sweet  corn,  a  medium  early  variety,  for  a 
second  crop.  He  says  that  it  makes  a  bet- 
ter quality  of  feed  than  dent  corn,  is 
sw-eeter,  more  nutritious  and  comes  nearer 
to  maturing  before  frost.  It  is  wonderful 
what  an  immense  quantity  of  feed  can  be 
produced  on  half  an  acre  of  rich  land  if 
one  keeps  it  fully  occupied  the  season 
through.  I  have  seen  men  who  have 
farmed  for  thirty  or  forty  years  fairly 
amazed  at  the  quantity  of  feed-stuff  pro- 
duced on  half  an  acre  of  well-fed.  thor-' 
oughly  tilled  and  fully  cropped  land. 

Frf.d  Gruxdy. 
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COUNTRY  HOME  NOTES. 

I  should  like  to  recommend  to  flower- 
lovers  more  attention  to  the  syringas  and 
mock-oranges.  The  nuinber  of  the  latter 
may  he  increased  almost  without  numlu'r. 
My  earliest  comes  into  blos.som  about  May 
20th.  A  succession  of  varieties  follows 
until  .Tuly  1st.  These  remain  in  flower  for 
a  week  longer,  s^i  that  I  have  these  delic- 
ious flowers  in  bloom  through  nearly  two 
mouths.  If  you  will  take  the  troul)le  to 
dig  up  .seedlings  and  transfer  them  to 
your  garden,  you  will  find  your  varieties 
multiplying  very  rapidl.v. 
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I  have  hail  more  difficulty  with  plant-lice  ht; 
during  the  si>rinf:  of  1898  than  with  all 
other  i>ests.  It  is  impossible  to  kill  them 
with  any  of  the  mixturt^  which  we  usually 
apply  to  destroy  animal  life.  But  I  find 
that  the  use  of  kerosene  emulsion,  taking 
about  one  pint  to  a  pailful  of  water  and 
adding  a  strong  solution  of  whale-oil  soap, 
will  i)ut  an  end  to  lice,  if  sprayed  ui>on 
them  so  as  to  be  sure  to  hit  them.  As  tliey 
invariably  breed  on  the  under  s:d<»s  of  the 
leaves,  the  spray  must  not  he  thrown  up 
■and  be  allowed  to  come  down  in  showers, 
as  I  deal  with  pests,  but  must  be  sharply 
driven  nnderne.ith.  As  a  rule,  the.se  crea- 
tures will  leave  us  about  the  middle  of 
.Tiui(>:  but  by  tli:it  time  they  have  done 
incalculable  damage.  The.v  should  be 
attacked  as  soon  as  they  appear. 
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Talking  with  a  farmer  yesterday  who 
complained  that  it  was  no  longer  jxissible 
to  live  by  farming,  I  suggested  to  him 
that  it  might  Ix'  possible,  i)rovided  farming 
were  w<irked  on  the  old-time  principle  of 
raising  everything  for  the  family,  and  only 
selling  the  surplus,  rather  than  planning 
and  working  for  market,  and  eating  the 
surplus.  His  answer  was,  "I  believe  you 
an-  right.  We  must  learn  once  more  to 
make  the  farmer's  home  iiuh'iieudent  of  .so 
nian.v  shops  and  factories.  We  must  learn 
once  more  to  make  and  taj)  our  own  shoes, 
to  make  our  own  soap,  and  i>erhaps  a  good 
many  other  things  which  we  can  as  well 
■as  not.  But  at  any  rate,  we  must  learn 
t\i  raise  our  own  fmul  ;ind  pi-ovide  a  good 
part  of  our  own  clothing."  I  believe  this 
to  be  the  triu'  road  out  of  the  present 
(Kfficulty  witii  our  rural  homes.  The  land 
if  proiM'rIy  tilled  will  enable  tis  to  live  inder 
pendent  lives,  or  nearly  .so. 

E.  P.  Powell, 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 
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FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

SOUTHEEX  FiTSLD-PEAS.— There  is  re- 
newed interest  in  the  southern  cow- 
pea  as  a  manurial  plant  for  some 
sections  of  the  North.  Its  merits 
have  been  discussed  in  the  columns  of 
Farm  akd  Fireside,  and  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  fact  that  this  pea  is  not 
a  rival  of  clover,  but  is  used  only  as  a  sup- 
plementary manurial  crop  crowded  in  be- 
tween other  crops  when  clover  fails  or 
there  is  not  time  to  grow  the  clover.  It  is 
really  a  tender  bean,  making  a  rapid 
growth  in  hot  weather,  and  furnishing  a 
mass  of  vine  and  roots  fon  loos^ening  and 
enriching  the  soil.  In  my  opinion  too 
much  is  now  being  said  in  its  favor  for 
our  northern  latitudes,  and  some  farmers 
may  suffer  disappointment.  North  of  the 
Ohio  river  this  pea  needs  a  naturally 
warm  soil,  and  should  be  sown  before  the 
middle  of  June  for  best  results.  With 
early  seeding  it  barely  matures  before 
frost,  and  reasonable  maturity  is  needed 
for  the  best  results.  The  crop  may  be 
plowed  under  in  time  for  wheat,  Imt  much 
of  the  manurial  value  is  lost  by  stopping 
the  growth  at  this  stage.  This  pea  gathers 
nitrogen  from  the  air  and  takes  the  place 
of  clover  in  portions  of  the  South.  It  is 
-  also  used  as  a  forage-plant  and  malves  a 
i  nutritious  'hay,  but  the  curing  is  difficult. 
]  In  the  North  we  have  better  plants  for 
producing  feed,  and  it  is  used  only  as  a 
eateh-crop  for  cleaning,  fertilizing  and 
loosening  a  soil.  Correspondents  continue 
to  ask  whetlier  the  peas  cannot  be  sown 
on  stubble-land  after  harvest,  and  I  wish 
to  discourage  such  an  experiment.  In  a 
moist  summer  I  have  gotten  fair  growth 
in  this  way,  but  the  nitrogen  was  largely 
lost  by  action  of  frost.  In  an  ordinary 
season  there  is  insufficient  growth  to  jus- 
tify the  outlay.  It  is  my  experience  that 
this  plant  will  not  thrive  when  sown  in 
corn  at  the  last  working,  although  in  the 
hot  South  this  is  a  common  method.  It  is 
valuable  for  thin  or  weedy  strips  of  land 
that  need  an  extra  catch-crop  for  fertiliz- 
ing purposes,  but  must  'have  the  full  heat 
of  summer  for  its  development.  It  makes 
a  good  growth  on  land  that  fails  to  make  a 
profitable  stand  of  clover. 


Earet  Potatoes.— Observation  is  a 
good  teacher.  When  digging  early  pota- 
toes for  market  or  the  table  before  they 
are  matured  the  reader  has  doubtless 
learned  to  select  the  hills  that  have  a 
single  stalk  in  each  for  the  first  digging, 
the  largest  tubers  being  found  in  such  hills. 
The  single  stalk  has  the  best  chance  for 
development,  and  the  hill  has  few  sets  :n 
it.  This  should  teach  us  to  use  very  large 
potatoes  for  seed  in  an  early  patch,  so  that 
a  single  eye  may  he  left  upon  the  seed- 
piece,  or  else  to  thin  the  plants  as  soon  as 
they  come  up.  Thinning  is  practicable,  and 
as  large  seed-pieces  are  safest  in  very 
early  planting,  imless  the  land  is  ver.v  light 
and  well  drained,  some  prefer  to  use  more 
seed  and  then  thin  to  single  plants  in 
bills  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  apart.  Sev- 
eral phuits  in  a  hill  produce  a  large  num- 
ber of  sets,  and  none  are  ready  for  market 
until  comparatively  late  in  the  season. 

Heat  and  drought  are  the  foes  of  the 
potato-grower.  Where  one  has  a  small 
patch  only,  and  desires  a  liig  yield,  it  is' 
practica'ble  to  ward  off  the  ill  effects  of 
drought  and  of  heat  to  a  certain  extent, 
by  mulching  the  ground  aronnd  the  plants 
before  the  tops  fill  the  middles.  Partially 
rotted  straw  is  good  for  this  purpose,  and 
if  it  has  had  some  iuanure  mixi'd  with 
it,  so  mucli  the  better.  It  should  be  strung 
along  the  middles  and  worked  under  the 
vines  as  much  as  possible.  In  level  culture, 
which  is  best  for  potatoes  on  drained  laud, 
the  surface  of  the  row  :sa little  higher  than 
the  middle,  and  the  straw  is  easily  worked 
between  the  hills  with  the  foot  or  a  fork. 
A  two-inch  mulch  of  this  kind  holds  the 
moisture  in  the  ground  and  increases  the 
yield  wonderfully  in  a  dry  season.  In 
field  culture  we  must  depend  upon  culti- 
vation solely,  but  in  the  garden  this  plan 
has  given  me  most  satisfactory  results. 


LI^rIXG  Orn  Wheat-fields.— The  Tear- 
book  of  the  National  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  1S97  is  a  valuable  publication, 
and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  FAini 
Axn  Fireside  readers.  Concerning  clover 
'  failures  it  says:  "lied  clover  will  not  grow 
in  soils  containing  an  excess  of  organic 


acids.  It  is  believed  that  clover  sickness, 
which  prevents  tlie  growth  of  clover  upon 
the  same  fii'Id  for  an  indefinite  period,  is 
due  to  the  riirmation  of  an  excess  of  humic 
acids  wli'ich  interfe  re  with  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  nitrifying  soil  bacteria." 
We  know  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  get  a 
litavy  crop  of  clover  from  old  land  that 
has  had  man.v  seedings  of  clover  than 
from  newer  land  which  has  not  been  under 
a  clover  rotation,  and  this  nia.v  be  due 
to  the  presence  of  harmful  acids.  When 
this  is  the  case  the  author  quoted  recom- 
mends an  appHcation  of  lime  to  neutralize 
the  acid.  We  know  that,  in  the  experience 
of  many  farmers,  an  application  brings 
the  clover  either  by  neutralizing  acids  or 
by  releasing  plant-food  needed  b.v  the  clo- 
ver. Man.v  farmers  are  discouraged  about 
their  failures  to  get  clover  on  certain  fields, 
and  in  the  light  of  others'  experience  they 
should  plan  to  experiment  with  lime  this 
fall  when  seeding  to  wheat,  in  which  clo- 
ver is  to  be  seeded  'in  the  spring.  Farmers 
outside  of  limestone  districts  should  ar- 
range to  get  agricultural  lime  by  the 
car-load,  if  freight  rates  are  mvt  too  high, 
distributing  the  loail  among  themselves,  for 
a  number  of  experiments.  In  this  way  the 
expense  would  not  be  heavy  upon  any  one 
person.  The  burned  lime  should  be  ground 
by  the  burner,  so  that  it  can  be  applied 
with  a  fertilizer-drill  without  slaking. 
Experiments  prove  that  ten  or  twelve 
bushels  of  such  lime  to  the  acre  is  sufficient 
on  some  of  the  eastern  soils  to  secure  good 


Sometimes  there  will  be  only  a  few  eggs 
laid,  and  at  others  hundreds,  several  fe- 
males having  chosen  the  same  plant  upon 
Which  to  lay.  The  eggs  hatch  in  from  four 
to  ten  days,  according  to  the  weather,  and 
the  young  maggots  make  their  way  to  the 
tender  rootlets.  AVhen  these  are  destroyed 
the  creatures  burrow  more  or  less  deeply 
into  the  main  root,  often  girdling  it,  but 
seldom  entering  the  central  woody  pari. 
In  about  three  weeks  the  maggots  change 
to  the  resting,  or  pupa,  form,  sometiniCT^  in 
the  root,  but  usually  in  little  burrows  an 
inch  or  so  from  it.  The  tiies  usuall.v  emerge 
from  the  pupa  in  from  eight  da.vs  to  three 
weeks,  although  sometimes  months  elapse. 
They  then  pair,  lav  eggs  and  die,  having 
done  no  damage  during  their  fly  stage. 
Two,  three  and  even  four  broods  are  said 
to  be  produced  in  a  season,  but  owing  to 
the  uncertain  duration  of  the  pupa  state 
the  broods,  especially  the  later  ones,  prob- 
ably overlap  more  or  less.  While  the  de- 
struction of  the  spring  brood  is  most 
imiMrtant,  yet  attention  to  plants  set  late 
in  the  season  will  be  well  repaid. 

The  three  principal  enemies  of  this  pest, 
a  wasp-like  insect,  a  tiny  beetle  and  a  mite 
(closely  allied  to  the  well-known  green- 
house pest,  the  red  spider),  have  as  yet  not 
attained  sufficient  force  of  numbers  to  hold 
the  maggots  in  check,  and  it  is  therefore 
necessary  for  gardeners  to  fight  the  pests 
and  assist  their  foes. 

Where  the  plants  upon  which  this  pest 
feed  are  grown  in  only  small  quantities,  or 
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stands  of  clover  or  grass,  and  repays  the 
cost  in  the  increased  yield  of  wheat. 
Doubtless  an  equal  amount  would  affect 
much  of  our  western  soil  similarly.  This 
matter  deserves  the  careful  consideration 
of  those  who  are  failing  to  get  good 
growths  of  clover.  A  ton  of  lime  applied 
evenly  with  a  drill  upon  a  strip  of  laud 
through  the  wheat-field  this  fall  may  point 
out  the  remedy  for  many  clover  failures. 
At  any  rate  it  is  an  experiment  worthy 
of  trial  liecause  of  others'  success  along 
this  line.  David. 


the  cabbage-root  maggot. 

One  of  the  most  serious  pests  that  the 
trucker  lias  to  fight  is  the  cabbage-root 
maggot.  Since  the  early  years  of  this  cen- 
tury this  pest,  which  is  probably  of  Euro- 
pean origin,  lias  spread  over  almost  the 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


whole  of  this  country  and  Canada,  annu- 
ally destroying  thousands  of  acres  of  cab- 
bage and  other  allied  crops.  Scores  of 
remedies  have  been  tried  for  this  enemy, 
ver.v  few  of  which  are  of  any  use  at  all. 

The  ca'bbage-roof  maggot  is  the  larva  of 
a  small  fl.v  that  deposits  its  eggs  on  or  in 
the  ground  close  to  the  stems  of  cabbages, 
and  other  plants,  such  as  radishes,  turnips, 
stoclvs,  etc.,  belougiug  to  the  same  family. 


are  still  in  cold-frames  and  seed-beds,  they 
may  be  protected  by  coverings  of  tarlatan, 
cheese-cloth  or  fine  netting.  But  in  the 
field  this  method  is  impracticable. 

Carbon  bisulphid  forced  into  the  ground 
a  short  distance  from  the  root  bas  been 
found  effective.  When  applied  with  an 
ejector  at  the  rate  of  a  teaspoonful  to  a 
plant  the  cost  for  the  liquid  is  about  ten 
cents  a  hundred  plants.  This  remedy  is 
efficient  and  practicable  with  cauliflower, 
kale,  cabbage,  etc.,  but  for  radishes,  tur- 
nips and  the  like  it  will  be  found  too 
costly.  For  these  crops  an  emulsion  made 
as  follows  will  be  found  cheaper  and  con- 
sequently better:  Dissolve  one  quart  of 
soft  soap  or  one  pound  of  hard  soap  in  a 
gallon  of  boiling  water;  add  one  pint  of 
crude  carlwlic  acid,  and  stir  thoroughly  un- 
til well  mixed.  This  emulsion  will  keep  for 
several  weeks  without  deterioration.  Be- 
fore applying  dilute  with  thirty  or  more 
parts  of  water,  using  some-  warm  water  at 
first  if  the  emulsion  is  coid  and  thick.  This 
emulsion  should  be  applied  close  to  the 
roots  with  a  nozzle  once  each  week  or  ten 
days  after  the  plants  appear  until  they  are 
three  or  four  weeks  old.  If  applied  with 
some  force  it  is  probable  that  many  of  the 
eggs  would  be  destroyed  by  mere  contact, 
since  they  are  easily  injured  if  disturlied. 

The  best  preventive  remedy  for  cabbage, 
kale  and  similar  large  plants  is  tar-paper 
cards  fitting  closely  around  the  stem. 
These  may  be  cut  from  one-ply  tar-paper 
with  the  punch  sihown  in  Fig.  1.  The 
cutting  edges  of  this  tool,  each  of  which 
is  one  and  one  half  inches  long,  are  ar- 
ranged in  the  shape  of  half  a  regular  hex- 
agon with  one  radius,  which  is  met  at 
the  center  by  six  other  cutting  edges,  each 
one  third  of  an  inch  long.  These  central 
cutters  are  upon  a  sepai-ate  piece  of  steel, 
so  as  to  be  easily  removed  when  sharpen- 
ing of  the  blades  is  necessary.  The  little 
cuts  allow  the  cards,  when  applied  to  the 
stem,  to  fit  more  closely  around  it.  Fig. 
2  shows  a  card  just  struck  off.  an<l  the 
dotted  lines  show  where  the  tool  is  to  be 
placed  for  other  cards. 

By  'having  the  roll  of  paper  ou  a  'hgrizou- 


tal  spindle  (a  broom-handle  will  do),  so  that 
the  i)ai)er  ma.v  be  readily  unrolled  and 
drawn  across  the  cutting-block  below,  the 
cards  may  be  struck  oft'  at  the  rate  of 
about  five  hnnilred  an  hour. 

AVhen  apiilied  to  the  stem  the  card  must 
be  made  to  fit  snugly,  so  that  the  female 
fly  canirot  crawl  under  it  to  lay  her  eggs 
on  the  grounil.  They  nuist  also  be  high 
enough  up  from  the  ground  lo  prevent 
earth  being  accidentally  thrown  upon  them, 
else  the  maggots  ma.v  work  their  way  into 
the  stems  as  easil.v  as  if  the.v  were  under 
grouiiil  and  no  cards  were  used.  This 
difficulty  should  not  arise  if  the  grouinl 
around  the  stem  is  smooth,  a  thing  that 
can  be  properly  managed  at  the  time  of 
setting.  This  method  of  protection,  which, 
if  properly  apiiliecl,  is  absolute,  costs  the 
large  growers  of  Wisconsin,  among  whom 
the  practice  is  common,  al)ont  one  dollar 
a  thousand  plants.  M.  (i.  Kaixs. 


THE  WESTERN  SHEEP. 

A  geneivil  revival  of  the  sheep  business 
began  last  year,  ancl  the  effect  extemled 
throughout  the  eiiliire  West.  The  figures 
show  handsome  profits  almost  everywhere, 
ranging  from  twenty  to  forty  per  cent  on 
the  investment,  with  better  anticipations 
from  this  year  and  next  seiison.  Under 
present  prices  the  wool  pays  all  the  run- 
ning expenses,  and  the  annual  increase  is 
left  for  dividends.  A  band  of  2,000  good 
range-sheep  costs  about  .^,000,  with  camp 
outfit,  consisting  of  wagons,  tents,  bedding 
and  cooking  utensils.  The  expense  of  run- 
ning such  a  herd  on  the  public  range  of 
mountain,  valle.v  and  plaiin  reaches  an 
average  of  one  dollar  a  'head  yearly.  This 
includes  herders,  provisions,  dipping, 
shearing  and  all  incidental  expenses,  with 
loss  from  cold,  hunger  and  old  age  in  ordi- 
nary seasons.  Some  careful  s'hepherds  cut 
down  the  cost  to  probably  eighty  or  ninety 
cents  a  head  by  selecting  a  clean  range 
and  keeping  the  flock  free  from  scab  and 
other  diseases,  caused  chiefly  by  over- 
crowding on  old,  much-used  pastures. 
Where  the  expenses  are  cut  by  good  care 
the  yield  of  wool  and  mutton  increases  and 
the  profits  are  more  than  doubled. 

Sheep  require  constant  watching,  to  pre- 
vent scattering  and  consequent  losses,  and 
frequent  change  of  pasture  to  ward  off 
disease.  Herders  are  kept  on  the  ground 
at  all  times,  well  supplied  with  dogs  for 
'helpers  and  guns  for  protection  aga'inst 
attacks  from  wild  animals.  They  need 
dipping  about  twice  a  year  to  kill  the 
scab  and  similar  skin  diseases.  For 
this  purpose  a  vat  is  filled  to  the 
depth  of  three  feet  or  more  with  a 
solution  of  sulphur  of  tobacco  or  some 
of  the  ready-mixed  dips  'of  commerce, 
and  the  sheep  are  forced  in  through  chutes 
and  plunged  under  the  hot  liquid.  Men 
stand  on  either  side  of  the  vat  (usually 
a  box  three  feet  v\iide.  twelve  feet  long 
and  four  feet  wide),  and  with  forked  [wles 
duck  the  sheep  under  two  or  three  times 
as  they  pass  through  and  land  in  a  dr.ving- 
pen  at  the  opposite  end  from  the  entrance. 
The  bottom  of  the  pen  is  made  water- 
tight and  gently  sloping,  so  that  the  liquid 
diops  from  the  wool  and  runs  back  into 
the  vat.  Some  shepherds  use  prepared 
dips,  while  others  think  their  own  prepara- 
tions are  the  be.^t;  but  the  value  of  dipping 
depends  much  upon  the  herd'iug-grounds 
and  food  being  sufficient  to  keep  the  an- 
imals in  good  condition. 

The  increase  from  a  band  of  2,000  se- 
lected sheep  will  average  one  third,  or  near- 
ly 700  head,  annually.  Bucks  are  herded 
separately  and  put  into  the  ewe  herds  from 
the  first  to  the  fifteenth  of  December,  and 
during  lambing-time  extra  men  are  en- 
gaged to  looTv  after  the  lambs  and  mothers 
and  guard  the  flock  against  coyotes,  bears 
and  mountain  lions,  always  troublesome  in 
early  spring  when  the  sheep  are  put  on 
new  ranges.  Losses  are  governed  b.v  many 
circumstances  of  feed,  water,  climate  and 
disease,  but  the  average  in  most  sections 
is  le.ss  than  five  per  cent  yearly,  except 
possibly  When  an  unusuall.v  severe  winter 
kills  man.v  of  the  old  ewes.  In  my  own 
experience  and  ob.servation  of  many  years 
intimate  connection  with  the  sheep  busi- 
ness I  can  safel.v  predict  that  few  men 
esta^bltshed  in  sheep  husl)andr.v  throughout 
the  West  will  realize  less  than  twent.v  per 
cent  profit,  and  man.v  will  double  that 
when  wool  sells  at  fifteen  cents  a  pound, 
as  shorn  from  the  sheep,  and  tlie  present 
demand  for  nuitton  is  not  curtailed.  Local 
conditions  or  misiua  na.genieut  may  alter 
these  figures  slightl.v.  but  the  exceptions 
are  certainly  very  few. 
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NOTES  FROM  GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

FiGHTiXG  Gaedex  Pests.— The  fol- 
lowing is  a  paragraph  which  I 
found  in  one  of  rhe  last  issues  of 
•the  New  York  "Fanner:"  "It  is 
our  practice  to  visit  the  garden  early  every 
morning,  and  when  we  find  a  plant  de- 
stroyed, dig  about  the  plant  until  we  catch 
the  worm.  When  this  is  destroyed  we  set 
another  plant  in  the  place  of  the  one  eiiten. 
So  far  we  have  caught  from  six  to  ten 
worms  each  morning,  and  perhaps  we  may 
get  the  best  of  them  in  the  end."  To  visit 
the  garden  every  morning — that  'is  the  key- 
note to  success  in  gardening.  It  proves 
that  there  is  an  interest  in  it,  and  a  dispo- 
sition to  keep  things  in  order.  If  we 
think  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  prepare  the 
soil,  sow  a  f<jw  seeds,  and  then  let  things 
take  their  coarse,  we  often  find,  when  we 
come  to  some  p.itch  of  vegetables  or 
small  fruits,  that  things  are  in  a  bad  way. 
Disease  may  have  taken  'hold  of  the 
plants,  or  insects  may  'have  nearly  de- 
destroyed  them,  or  they  may  be  lost  in 
weeds.  The  dauly  walk  all  over  the  garden 
reveals  the  very  beginning  of  these 
troubles,  and  shows  us  the  need  of  action 
at  a  time  when  such  action  can  save  the 
plants. 

*  *  * 

The  cutworm  works  during  the  night. 
Its  work  can  usually  be  detected  most 
easily  in  the  early  morning,  and  in  order  to 
clear  a  patch  of  this  enemy  where  at  all 
plentifully  present  I  know  of  no  better 
plan  than  this  early  morning  visit  to  the 
garden,  with  eyes  wide  open  and  eager- 
ness to  catch  the  culprit  wherever  a  plant 
has  been  freshly  cut  down.  In  our  older 
patches  the  damage  done  by  cut5^•orms  is 
very  insignificant.  Continued  cultivation 
soon  clears  the  land  of  the  pest,  and  I 
have  not  suffered  material  loss  from  its 
attacks  in  the  garden  for  years.  An  occa- 
sional plant,  especially  near  the  outside  of 
the  patch,  along  the  grass  plot,  f^nce-rows 
or  the  perennials,  may  be  taken,  and  when 
that  'happens  the  morning  visit  reveals  the 
presence  of  the  enemy,  gives  us  a  chance 
to  hunt  it  up  and  destroy  it,  and  then  to 
replace  the  destroyed  -  plant  by  another, 
thus  keeping  our  plantings  intact  and  with- 
out vacancies. 

*  *  * 

The  CrcrMBEK-EEETLE. — Another  en- 
emy— one  whiieh  does  not  usually  come  like 
a  thief  in  the  night,  but  prefers  to  make 
its  appearance  during  the  heat  of  the  day, 
most  frequently  when  the  sun  comes  out 
bright  and  warm  after  a  rainy  spell — ^^is  the 
yellow-striped  cucumber-beetle.  During 
the  time  that  I  fear  its  coming — in  .lune — 
I  usually  make  an  extra  daily  visit  to  the 
cucumber,  melon "  and  squash  patches 
somewhat  later  in  the  day,  say  at  nine  or 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  after  dinner. 
I  want  to  know  what  is  going  on.  If  I 
stay  away  for  a  few  d^iys  I  am  pretty 
sure,  on  making  the  first  visit  again,  to  find 
trouble  here  or  there.  Cucumber  and 
squash  plants  that  looked  nice  and  promis- 
ing a  few  days  ago  may  be  all  eaten  up 
and  past  saving.  Don't  neglect  the  daily 
inspection  until  the  plants  are  out  of  dan- 
ger. I  still  depend  on  my  old  remedy — 
tobacco-dust— to  keep  the  beetles  off  my 
vines.  This  year  I  obtained  a  new  supply 
o£  this  material,  and  I  took  pains  to  get 
the  real  dust,  not  the  coarsely  ground  to- 
bacco refuse  that  I  had  last  year,  and 
applications  of  which,  even  when  made 
very  freely,  did  not  prevent  the  almost  ut- 
ter annihilation  of  my  squash-vines  the 
past  season.  Toads  seem  to  be  more  than 
usually  abundant  in  my  cucumber  and 
melon  patches  this  year,  while  the  beetles 
are  scarcer  than  I  have  seen  them  for 
years.  Whether  this  comparative  exemp- 
tion from  beetles  is  the  result  of  the  toads' 
presence  or  not,  I  am  unable  to  say.  I  am 
rather  incHned  to  take  this  view,  and  for 
that  reason  I  let  my  boys  u'ather  up  the 
toads  (with  a  shovel  or  trowel)  whenever 
such  are  found  in  pit-s  or  cellars,  Where 
not  wanted  or  needed,  and  set  at  liberty  in 
the  vine-patohes. 

*  «  « 

The  large  black  siinash-luig  is  more  easi- 
ly disposed  of  than  the  yollow-stripe<l  fel- 
low, if  we  will  only  take  the  pains  to  look 
after  him  pretty  closely.  It  takes  daily 
visits  to  the  garden  during  the  period  of 
danger,  of  cour.se.  We  should  always  pro- 
vide a  little  bit  of  rnlibisli,  such  as  pieces 
of  chips,  etc..  near  e;icli  sfjuash  'hill,  and 
then  at  our  daily  visits  we  can  turn  these 


pieces  over  and  find  the  stinking  things 
hidden  underneath.  Fortunately  they  are 
slow  and  easily  caught.  They  can  be 
picked  up  ^-ith  home-made  wooden  tongs 
and  mashed,  or  may  be  thrown  into  a 
small  pail  containing  some  kerosene. 

*  *  * 

Then  there  is  our  old  enemy,  the  potato- 
beetle.  The  potato-i)atc'hes  need  frequent 
inspection.  Sometimes  we  think  the  plants 
are  almost  free  from  the  enemy,  and  when 
we  leave  them  for  a  few  days  we  will 
afterward  find  thembadly  infested  with  the 
slugs.  The  sprayer  should  be  used  prompt- 
ly even  before  the  eggs  have  hatched.  This 
year  I  am  using  the  knapsack-sprayer  in 
preference  to  rhe  barrow-sprayer.  It  takes 
a  iittle  more  time,  and  the  sprayer  when 
filled  with  sprajiing  mixture  rests  rather 
heavy  on  one's  back;  but  while  the  plants 
are  small,  or  only  half  grown,  we  can  go 
over  an  acre  i>atch  in  an  hour  or  two,  and 
do  very  thorough  and  effective  work. 
I  invariably  use  the  Bordeaux  mixture, 
with  a  pound  of  Paris  green  added  to 
about  fifty  or  sixty  gallons  of  the  mixture. 
I  aim  to  keep  the  plants  well  covered 
all  the  time,  and  thus  keep  off  blight  and 
slugs  at  the  same  time.  In  spraying,  I 
always  "dwell  with  emphasis"  on  every 
plant  which  shows  the  presence  of  slugs, 
going  over  those  free  from  them  at  a 
more  rapid  rate.  Of  ciiurse.  I  'have  got 
to  look  after  the  egg-plants,  too.  Potato- 
beetles  are  especially  fond  of  them,  and  the 
blight  also  seems  to  be  bound  to  victimize 
them  in  early  life.  My  practice  is  to  spray 
m.v  egg-plants  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture 
and  Paris  green  combination  every  few 
days.  It  is  the  only  way  I  am  able  to  save 
them. 

*  *  * 

This  year  I  am  having  more  than  m.v 
share  of  trouble  with  currant- worms.  They 
are  bound  to  defoliate  my  magnificent  Co-, 
lumbus  gooseberries.  The  latter  are 
loaded  with  fruit  as  neverbefore — thereare 
bushels  and  bushels  of  gooseberries  on  my 
two  dozen  old  bushes — and  you  may  imag- 
ine that  on  my  daily  visits  to  the  garden  I 
never  m'iss  the  gooseberry-patch.  Conse- 
quently I  soon  found  what  was  up  when 
rhe  currant-worms  appeared,  and  I  used 
tobacco-dust  freely  and  frequently,  ljut. 
strange  to  say,  not  with  the  accustomed 
prompt  result.  This  year's  crop  of  currant- 
worms  seems  to  be  more  hardy  than  I  ever 
found  them.  The  worms  drop  off  when  the 
dust  is  applied,  and  then  they  come  on 
again.  So  I  tried  other  things,  especially 
kerosene  emulsion,  and  this  even  as  'hot 
as  I  could  apply  it  without  burning  my 
hands  on  the  nozzle-rod.  And  yet  after 
three  or  four  thorough  sprayings — all  with- 
in forty-eiight  hours — I  yet  find  plenty  of 
worms  on  the  plants  (and  still  more  dried 
skins).  Perhaps  I  will  be  obliged  to  resort 
to  spraying  wiith  hellebore.  But  if  I  have 
to  work  for  it.  I  am  bound  to  kill  the 
worms. 

*  ^  ^: 

M.V  friends  should  not  imagaiue.  how- 
ever, that  it  is  onl.v  this  necessity  of  keep- 
ing close  watch  of  the  various  crops  in  the 
garden  which  prompts  me  to  make  these 
daily — and  even  repeated  daily — visits  to 
the  garden.   To  tell  ithe  truth,  I  am  so 
interested  in  the  splendid  and  vigorous 
growth  that  all  things  in  the  garden  seem 
to  make  this  year  under  rhe  stimulus  of 
good  treatment  and  a  sutiicienc.v  of  rain 
that  I  cannqt  keep  away.   The  first  thing 
I  want  to  do  in  the  njorning  is  to  see  how 
the  plants  look,  so  fresh  and  sparkling  in 
the  morning  dew,  that  I  simply  cm  not 
help   bidding   them    all    "good-morii'ing."  i 
And  Iben  later  in  the  day  I  like  to  go  and  ' 
sec  how  the.v  stand  the  'heat,  and  whether 
the  newly  set  plants  are  holding  out  well,  j 
etc.   In  short,  .when  you  have  a  good  gar-  \ 
den  and  all  kinds  of  nice  crops,  you  will  ; 
naturally  feel  proud  of  them,  and  want  to 
feast  your  eyes  on  the  sight.   That  is  my 
case — and   it   results   in  a  good  garden 
and  the  best  of  care  of  all  garden  crops. 

T.  Greiner. 


^ORCHARD  AND  SMALL  FRUITS.^ 

COXDrCrED   BY  SAMtlET.  B,  GREEN, 


KEROSENE  EMULSION. 

The  value  of  kerosene  emulsion  is  so 
great  that  no  one  who  undertakes  to  culti- 
vate trees  ought  to  be  for  a  moment  with- 
out it.  It  is  the  insect-destroyer,  par 
excellence.  It  is  a  perfect  remedy  for  all 
slugs  and  lice  and  scale-bugs.  It  can  be 
applied,  however,  so  strong  as  to  destroy 


not  onl.v  the  bugs  but  vegetation.  The 
hop-louse  has  been  so  voracious  this  spring 
on  my  buckthorn  hedge  that  I  have  been 
uu«ible  to  conquer  it  with  ordinary  appli- 
cations. As  a  consequence  I  have  used 
emulsion  too  strong  and  injured  the  'hedge. 
Use  it  more  particularly  as  a  wash  for  all 
.vour  trees  that  are  inclined  to  scab  or  to 
indulge  the  presence  of  scale-bugs.  Scabby 
trees  should  be  washed  at  least  once  a 
mouth.  Some  varieties  which  are  partic- 
ularly susceptible  I  find  it  necessary  to 
wash  year  after  year;  but  in  most  cases 
attention  to  cultivation  of  the  tree  and  a 
few  washings  for  a  single  year  will  estab- 
lish cleanliness  and  health.  A  recipe  for 
kerosene  emuls'ion  is:  Take  one  quart  of 
s<oft  soap,  with  two  ounces  of  hard  soap, 
and  after  dissolving  in  a  gallon  of  hot 
water,  add  one  pint  of  kerosene.  Or  you 
ma.v  use  hard  soap  altogether.  For  some 
purposes  it  is  well  to  add  a  few  ounces  of 
whale-oil  soap.  The  mixture  must  be 
churned  b.v  the  use  of  a  force-pump  until 
it  has  become  a  thorough  admixture  of  a 
cream-like  texture.  This  material  can  be 
set  away  for  use  at  any  time.  It  will 
keep  in  good  order  for  orchard  use  for  sev- 
eral weeks.  Wlum  you  wish  to  use  it, 
take  about  half  a  pint  to  a  pailful  of  water. 
For  a  few  puri)(>ses  I  sometimes  use  more. 
For  rose-bushes  I  use  less — two  or  three 
tablespoonfuls  to  a  pailful  being  enough. 
For  application  to  roses  I  stir  in  a  portion 
of  hellebore.  The  application  .should  be 
made  in  a  fine  .siJray  through  a  McGowau 
nozzle,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  reach 
the  under  side  of  the  leaves. 

E.  P.  Powell. 


GRAFTING  PECANS. 

It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  pecans  will  not 
grow  and  thrive  on  high  laind.  It  is  of 
the  same  class  and  nature  as  the  liickor.v, 
and  wiJI  thrive  on  au.v  soil  that  the  hickory 
will  grow  on.  The  ix'can  may  be  success- 
fully grafted  on  the  hickory  by  sawing  the 
hickory  stock  one  to  six  or  more  inches 
in  diameter,  after  the  sap  has  started, so  as 
to  allow  the  bark  to  be  readily  separated 
from  ithe  wood.  Cut  grafts  while  dormiant, 
and  keeiJ  dormaint  until  ready'  fOT  use. 
Shape  The  .graft  about  one  and  one  half 
inches  in  all  on  one  side,  aind  take  off  the 
bark  on  opi>osite  side  just  so  as  to  touch 
the  wood,  and  insert  in  the  stock  by  press- 
ing it  with  the  sfhaped  side  against  the 
wood  ao-d  between  the  wood  and  bark. 
Have  the  grafts  about  six  or  eight  inches 
long,  and  mound  up  to  top  of  graft  with 
fine  eaxth  well  packed  on. 

W.  C.  Freeman. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 
Prnning  Currant  and  Oooseberry 
Bnslies.— P.  M.,  North  Benton,  Ohio.  If 
gooseberry  and  currant  bushes  are  to  be 
pruned  iu  the  suuimer,  the  work  should  be 
done  soon  after  the  crop  is  gathered.  But  I 
do  not  believe  iu  much  summer  pruning  for 
these  plants,  and  in  my  own  practice  do  not 
do  it  at  all,  but  do  the  pruning  in  the  mild 
days  in  the  latter  part  of  winter  or  in  very 
early  spring. 

Cherrj -tree  Louse.— W.  C,  Your  cherry- 
trees  are  probabl.v  affected  with  the  common 
cherry-tree  louse.  Perhaps  the  best  general 
remed.v  is  strong  tobacco-water  or  whale-oil 
soap  and  water.  For  m.v  own  use  I  have  made 
a  small  frame  (a  sort  of  enlarged  carpenters' 
horse)  for  small  trees  thus  infested,  over 
which  I  put  a  cotton  sheet,  thus  making  a 
tent.  Inside  this  tent  I  burn  dampened  to- 
bacco-stems, enough  to  fill  the  tent  with 
smoke,  and  I  find  this  the  most  perfect  rem- 
edy. 

R«s«>-slii;r.— E.  B.,  Samaria,  Mich.,  writes : 
"I  have  a  rose-bush  which  was  set  out  a  little 
over  a  year  ago.  Last  year  it  grow  nicely 
and  blossomed  late  in  the  fall.  It  now  has 
eight  buds  on  it,  some  of  which  will  soon  be 
in  full  bloom.  The  leaves  of  the  bush  are 
turning  white.  Some  of  the  leaves  are  covered 
with  white  spots,  and  it  looks  as  if  the  bush 
was  going  to  die.  If  you  can  give  mc  any 
advice  as  to  what  should  be  done  I  will  be 
greatl.v  obliged." 

Rei'Lv:— .Ind.^lng  from  your  description  I 
think  your  rose-bushes  are  infested  with  the 
rose-slug,  which  eats  off  the  surface  of  the 
leaves.  I  would  sug.gest  that  you  spray 
the  leaves  with  white  hellebore  dissolved  Iu 
water  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  to  the  gallon. 
See  also  reply  to  L.  G.,  Theresa,  X.  Y. 

<;oosel>orr.v-milden'.— J.    T.,    'tt'isconsi  ii. 
I  The  mildew  on  gooseberries  Is  very  much 
I  simpler  to  manage  than  that  of  the  grape. 
:  The   best    preventive   is   to   use  potassium 
sulphid  (liver  of  sulphur)  at  the  rate  of  one 
half  of  an  ounce  to  a  gallon  of  water.  The 
bushes  should  be  .sprayed  early  and  at  fre- 
quent   Intervals   until   the   fruit    begins  to 
ripen.   This  is  a  colorless  solution  and  Is  very 
Inexpensive.   The  material  can  be  obtained 
at  any  of  the  wholesale  drug-stores.    But  if 


many  of  your  gooseberries  are  as  badly  dis- 
eased as  those  I  received.  I  should  hardly 
think  it  would  pay  to  treat  them,  as  they 
would  be  so  badly  discolored  as  to  be  unsal- 
able. And  yet,  since  this  mildew  attacks  the 
foliage  as  well  as  the  fruit,  its  use  will 
undoubtedly  conduce  to  a  good  crop  of  wood 
this  year  and  consequently  bring  about  con- 
ditions for  a  better  crop  of  fruit  next  year. 

Killing  Lice  on  Rose-bnstie.s— Rose- 
niiltlew.— L.  G..  Theresa,  N.  Y.  Probahly 
the  simplest  way  for  you  to  keep  the 
lice  off  your  roses  is  by  making  a  strong 
tobacco-tea  by  pouring  boiling  water  on 
raw  tobacco,  and  then  dip  the  ends  of 
the  rose-bushes  in  it.  Whale-oil  soap  and 
water  will  answer  the  same  purpose,  jind 
a  very  strong  soap-suds  made  from  ordinary 
hard  or  soft  soap  will  also  do  ver.v  well. 
Tobacco-smoke  has  the  same  elTect,  and  by 
setting  a  dish  icontainiug  tobacco  that  Is 
burning  under  a  bush  covered  with  a  sheet 
the  lice  will  be  killed  iu  short  order.  But 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  ignited  tobacco 
does  not  flame  up,  or  the  leaves  will  be 
scorched,  and  to  prevent  this  the  tobacco 

should  be  slightly  dampened.  The  mildew 

of  roses  is  sometimes  very  troublesome.  Some 
varieties  are  very  liable  to  this  disease,  while 
others  are  quite  exempt.  In  locations  where 
the  plants  are  partially  shaded  or  do  not 
have  a  free  circulation  of  air,  this  disease  is 
most  annoying,  and  the  utmost  care  is  re- 
quired to  grow  them  in  such  unfavorable 
places.  The  remedies  for  mildew  consist  in 
sprinkling  the  foliage  with  nne  sulphur  or  a 
solution  of  one  ounce  of  liver  of  sulphur 
(potassium  snlphidi  to  one  gallon  of  water, 
the  latter  being  the  most  satisfactory  rem- 
edy. 

Apple-tree  Borers.— C.  W.  D.,  Hickman 
Mill,  Mo.  At  least  two  borers  infest  apple- 
trees;  one  is  known  as  the  round-headed 
borer  and  the  other  as  the  flat-headed  borer. 
In  the  mature  state,  the  round-headed  borer 
Is  a  beetle  about  three  fourths  of  an  inch 
long,  having  two  cream.v-white  stripes  upon 
its  wing-covers.  It  flies  at  night,  laying  its 
eggs  upon  the  trunk  in  crevices  of  the  bark 
near  ground  in  June  and  July,  The  flat- 
headed  apple-borer,  in  its  mature  state,  is  a 
much  smaller  beetle  than  the  last,  of  a  shin- 
ing greenish-black  color,  and  about  threi' 
eighths  of  an  inch  long.  They  are  very  ac  - 
tive in  the  middle  of  warm  days,  and  may  be 
found  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  tree,  whence 
they  fly  quickly  if  an  attempt  is  made  to 
catch  them.  They  appear  earl.v  in  summer, 
coming  out  from  the  borings,  and  lay  their 
eggs,  which  are  .vellow,  under  the  loose  bark- 
scales  or  in  crevices  in  the  bark.  The  most 
satisfactory  remedy  is  to  remove  the  boreis 
with  a  sharp-pointed  knife,  going  over  the 
trees  once  iu  August  and  again  a  month 
later.  Perhaps  the  best  preventive  is  paint- 
ing the  trunks  with  soft  soap  to  wliich  has 
been  adding  a  little  crude  petroleum,  coal-tar 
or  carbolic  acid  at  the  rate  of  one  teaspoonful 
to  the  gallon. 

Orcbard-planting:,  Location,  Varieties 
and  Toung  Trees.— C.  D.  R.,  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
writes:  "I  own  a  small  farm  along  the  Sus- 
quehanna river  in  the  east  central  part  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  farm  lies  in  a  narrow 
valley  which  runs  almost  due  east  and  west. 
I  contemplate  planting  an  apple  orchard  next 
spring,  and  would  like  some  advice  in  this 
line.  First,  as  to  location;  I  have  the  choice 
of  two  plots— one  on  the  north  slope,  or 
"winter  side,"  which  is  most  all  on  the 
hillside,  though  the  hill  Is  not  too  steep  for 
general  farming  purposes,  and  the  soil  is  a 
gravelly  loam;  the  other  plot  is  on  the  •■.sun 
side,"  or  southern  slope,  is  almost  level,  anil 
the  soil  is  a  cla.v,  though  not  heavy.  Whic  h 
plot  is  preferable  for  an  orchard'?  I  will 
plant  the  orchard  for  market  purposes.  Please 
make  me'  a  list  of  varieties  and  the  uumbi  r 
of  each  that  you  think  would  make  a  choice 
and  profltable  orchard  of  two  hundred  trees'.' 
Nurserymen  list  their  trees  as  extra  large, 
large,  medium  and  small.  In  buying  trees, 
what  size  is  best  to  select?  Can  you  send 
me  the  name  of  the  publishers  of  the  "Straw- 
berry Culturist?" 

Reply:— Would  on  general  principles  prefer 
rather  elevated  north  slope  for  apples,  but  if 
the  soil  is  gravelly  and  liable  to  dr.v  out.  It 
is  probably  best  to  plant  on  the  clay  soil 
with  a  southern  aspect.  For  varieties  I  think 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  Baldwin  and  Kambo 
probably  the  best,  but  would  suggest  that  you 
advise  with  your  state  experiment  station, 
at  State  College,  Centre  county.  Pa,  Would 
prefer  medium-sized,  thrift.v  trees,  such  as 
extra  large  two-year-olds.  The  "Strawberry 
Culturist."  is  published  by  the  Orange  Judd 
Co.,  New  York  City.  Price,  twenty-five  cents. 


A  Nervous  Woman 


Was  All  Run  Down  In  Health  but 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla  Cured  Her. 

"  I  was  all  run  down  in  health  and  was 
troubled  with  nervousness,  my  blood  was  im- 
pure and  I  was  covered  with  sores  and  hardly 
able  to  walk.  I  began  taking  Hood's  Sarsa- 
parilla and  now  I  am  cured.  Mj'  husband 
suffered  from  severe  headaches,  and  as  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla  bad  done  so  much  for  me  be  de- 
cided to  take  it  and  now  he  is  well.  We  both 
enjoy  the  best  of  health."  MK.S,  Robert 
English,  Oberly  House,  Pearl  and  Ludlow 
streets,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Remember 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 

Is  America's  Greatest  Medicine.  $1 ;  six  for  S.'i. 
HOOD'S  PILLS  cure  biliousness,  Indigestion. 


July  15,  1898. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 
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HINTS  FOR  THOUGHTFUL  FARMERS. 

OEXAirEXTAL  Grasses.— For  eiisy 
ornamentation  of  onr  simple  conn- 
try  homes  nothing  is  finer  than 
the  Eulalia  japonica.  This  is  a 
frrass,  growing  about  ten  feet  high,  and 
crowned  with  superb  phimes.  One  variety 
has  wliite  cross-lines  on  the  leaves,  and 
the  other  has  lines  of  white  running 
lengthwise  of  the  leaves.  Both  of  them 
nre  entirely  'hardy,  and  will  make  a  superb 
display  whenever  they  get  a  fair  roofing, 
even  though  they  are  planted  in  the  grass 
The  plumes  are  cut  and  dried  for  winter 
decoration.  Easily  grown  with  this  grass, 
or  near  it,  may  be  planted  the  Erianthus 
ravennae.  This  is  another  grass  with  long- 
er and  somewhat  stiffer  plumo^;.  It  is 
entirely  hardy. 

*  *  * 

DE.S1EABLE  SlIADE-TREE.S. — I  should  lll;e 

to  recommend  for  farmers'  homes  where 
a  variety  of  trees  is  desired,  with  some 
novelty,  the  planting  of  the  golden  poplar. 
This  is,  all  lin  all.  the  best  yellow-foliaged 
tree  that  we  have.  Its  golden  hue  is 
brighter  in  midsummer  than  in  spring. 
Wiith  this  I  would  also  plant  the  Norway 
maple,  the  best  .shade-tree  in  existence.  It 
grows  considerably  faster  than  the  sugar- 
maple  or  aiiy  of  the  soft  maples.  It  is 
distinguished  by  the  juice,  which  is  milky. 
It  will  not  make  sugar.  The  leaves  are 
very  large,  and  the  color  in  autumn  is  a 
deep  eanar.v  yellow — very  beautiful.  The 
Kentucky  coffee-tree  is  another  unique  na- 
tive tree  which  deserves  general  planting, 
for  the  sweetness  of  its  flowers,  as  well  as 
for  the  pecul'iarities  of  its  growth  and  its 
•  rich  foliage.  Where  a  low-growing  lawn- 
tree  IS  desired  the  English  elm  mn.v  easily 
displace  our  native  elm.  The  tendency  is 
to  take  up  less  space  and  branch  out  closer 
to  the  ground.  It  is  absolutely  hardy  in 
our  climate.  The  Magnolia  acuminata  can 
also  be  recommended,  where  only  one  tree 
is  desired  with  large,  free,  abundant  foli- 
age. 

*  4:  ^ 

I  wisih  farmers  might  make  a  point  of 
bringing  hack  the  beech  more  freely  into 

>  plantations  about  the  house.  It  is  the 
favorite  in  English  lawns,  and  ought  to  be 
a  favorite  in  ours.  Onr  American  variety 
is  one  of  the  finest  trees  in  all  our  sylva. 
It  likes  to  grow  low-branching  near  the 
gronud,  and  for  this  reason  makes  a  good 
tree  to  stand  alone.  And  yet  a  beech- 
grove  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  that  can 
be  grown.  We  must  add  to  the  other 
charms  of  the  tree  the  fact  that  it  gives 
a  nut  so  highly  valued  by  the  children.  It 

•is  now  said. by  those  who  advocate  a  larger 
use  of  nuts  in  our  diet,  that  the  beech-nut 
is  peeuliarl.v  valuable.  The  European 
beech  is  a  'beautiful  tree,  inclined  to  grow 
taller  than  our  own.  Besides  these  we 
have  the  purple-leaved,  which  is  a  most 
elegant  small  tree,  and  perhaps  the  finest 
of  all  that  have  colored  foliage.    The  only 

-absolutely  'hardy  purple  beech  is  the  Riv- 
er's. This  variety  stands  the  severest  cold 
■without  the  least  damage.  The  fern- 
leaved  beech  is  an  elegant  affair,  and  so 
•is  the  cut-leaved  beech.  Those  who  are 
fond  of  weeping^trees  will  find  the  weep- 
ing-beech one  of  the  best. 


CuTTiJ^TG  Back  Yoing  Tree.s.— Those 
who  are  planting  trees  obtained  from 
agents  or  nurserymen  should  remember 
that  these  trees,  in  all  cases,  should  be 
very  sharply  cut  back.  As  a  rule  remove 
all  limbs,  or  at  least  leave  but  two  or 
■three  stubs  at  the  top.  W'hile  cutting 
these,  leave  the  last  bud  pointing  outward, 
in  the  direction  that  you  wish  the  limb 
to  take  when  grown.  As  the  tree  begins 
to  start  its  buds,  be  careful  to  rub  out  all 
that  start  on  the  body  of  the  tree,  allow- 
ing it  to  put  its  full  force  into  those  buds 
you  have  specially  reserved.  A  tree 
planted  with  a  lot  of  bruised  atid  broken 
limbs  will  waste  iits  growth  for  the  first 
year,  if  it  survives  at  all.  I  know  of 
orchards  which  have  been  planted  for  five 
or  six  years,  and  having  had  no  atten- 
tion or  direction  as  to  growth,  might  as 
well  . be  cut  up  now  and  burned.  Use  a 
sharp  knife,  cut  smoothly  and'  cut  freely. 


,  Cherry-trees.— I  should  like  to  encour- 
age a  freer  planting  of  cherry-trees.  No 
..fruit  is  of  more  general  value  inthefamily, 
and  none  meets  with  a  more  ready  sale.  A 


list  of  good  sour  cherries  for  home  use 
would  include  the  Dyebouse,  earliest  of 
all  to  ripen;  the  Early  Richmond,  a  capital 
cherry  to  grow  on  dwarf;  the  English 
Alorello,  the  large  Montmorency,  and  the 
Olivet.  This  last  is  the  largest  and  finest 
of  all  the  sour  cherries.  I  presume  all  of 
them  will  do  about  equally  well  grown  as 
dwarfs.  No  one  can  have  too  many  cher- 
ries for  food. 

*  *  * 

Strawberries.- In  the  strawberry-beds 
for  1808  I  find  no  berry  producing  as 
heavy  a  crop  as  Cl.vde.  The  quality  of  the 
fruit  is  good,  and  the  size  of  the  berry 
averages  very  large.  The  plant  is  one  of 
the  best  root-makers  and  stool-makers  that 
I  have  ever  seen.  It  has  amazed  and  dis- 
appointed me,  for  I  was  [jrejudiced 
against  it.  The  color  of  the  berry,  which 
has  been  said  to  be  too  light,  is  quite  dark 
enough  for  a  market  fru'it.  Bi.smarck  does 
not  come  up  to  expectations  in  the  quan- 
tity of  its  product.  The  size  is  good  and 
the  color  most  beautiful.  I  shall  continue 
to  plant  it.  but  .sihall  rank  it  after  Clyde. 
I  am  not  yet  quite  satisfied  whether  Wm. 
Belt  can  be  said  to  be  an  exact  mate  for 
Clyde  or  not.  It  does  not  produce  quite  as 
many  berries,  but  they  are  of  lietter  qual- 
ity and  extremely  large.  The  Margaret 
has  not  beep  overpraised,  provided  the 
plant  is  given,  first-rate  soil  and  first-rate 
treatment.  The  berry  is  ver.v  large,  a 
dark  glossy  red,  and  the  flavor  is  of  the 
best.  Mary,  with  good  culture,  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  satisfactory  of  all 
the  berries,  but  it  is  sour.  I  shall  not 
plant  it  any  longer.  The  old  Cumberland 
Triumph  is  one  of  the  stand-bys  that  still 
does  as  well  as  ever,  giving  most  beautiful 
berries  with  'half  a  chance,  and  I  shall  not 
spare  it.  Nick  Ohmer  and  ;Michig;in  I  am 
trying  for  the  first  time,  and  believe  them 
to  be  gre.at  acquisitions.  Isabella,  or  Nu 
Name,  produces  a  good  crop  of  fruit,  very 
dark  and  of  fine  size,  but  it  is  decidedly 
too  acid.  I  have  selected  for  my  autumn 
planting,  Nick  Ohmer.  Ivanhoe.  Wni.  Belt, 
Clyde,  Marshall,  Michigan,  Brandywine, 
Enormous,  Margaret,  Glen  Mary.  Ideal 
and  Howells.  Howells  and  Rio  are  already 
in  my  grounds,  and  judging  from  their 
growth  are  acquisitions.  Brand.vwine  I 
should  be  willing  to  take  as  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  berries  for  a  home  gar- 
den. Take  Clyde  for  early  and  Brandy- 
wine  for  late.  For  quality  take  Wm.  Belt, 
^largaret  and  Marshall. 


Rhibarb.- The  Chicago  doctors  are 
leading  in  a  fad  which  has  at  the  bottom 
of  it  a  good  deal  of  truth  and  good  reason. 
They  are  urging  the  use  of  rhubarb  (or 
pie-plant)  as  a  sauce,  or  otlierwise  cooked, 
at  least  once  every  day.  There  is  no 
fluestion  but  what  there  is  more  value  to 
this  easily  grown  plant  than  we  have  gen- 
erally supposed.  Its  peculiar  benefit  is 
in  its  action  upon  the  liver.  Have  we  not 
turned  aside  too  much  from  the  old-fas'h- 
ioned  remedies  for  common  diseases,  and 
taken  up  with  deleterious  drugs?  We  are 
learning  that  our  fathers  and  mothers, 
after  all,  knew  something  when  they 
planted  herbs  and  doctored  themselves. 


A  Steawberry-bed. — This  may  be  pre- 
pared early  or  late  in  the  season.  But  if 
the  plants  have  to  'be  shipped  from  a  dis- 
tance, the  earlier  the  bed  'is  ready  the  bet- 
ter. Really  the  most  important  points  in 
strawberry-planting  are:  First,  absolute- 
ly clean  ground,  free  from  couch-grass  and 
any  other  invading  plant;  second,  set  your 
plants  with  as  hard  pressure  as  possible, 
and  leave  them  exactly  level  with  the 
ground — that  is,  the  strawberry-plant 
should  not  be  in adepression  nor  on  a  slight 
mound;  third,  invariably  nuilc-h  the  plants 
VN'hen  set;  this  can  be  done  with  cut  straw, 
new-cut  gra.ss,  a  few  'handfuls  of  long 
manure  about  each  plant,  or  perhaps  better 
yet,  with  coal-ashes.  There  is  great  advan- 
tage in  the  use  of  coal-ashes,  because  they 
keep  the  ground  moist,  but  permit  no  ac- 
cumulation of  bugs  and  worms  Ijeneath. 
If  hens  are  near  b.v  thej-  will  scratch  over 
some  kinds  of  mulch  and  very  likely  kick 
out  the  plants. 

*  *  * 

Eaet.t  Cut  Hay.— So  much  has  been 
said  about  cutting  hay  early  that  it  would 
seem  that  no  more  need  be  urged  on  that 
point.  My  experience  during  the  past  win- 
ter lias  been  to  confirm  me  in  the  belief 
that  .June-cut  hay  gives  more  milk  than 
green  pasturage.  In  other  words,  a  cow 
fed  on  such  hay  will  give  more  milk  in  the 
winter  than  in  the  summer.   The  value  of 


aftermath  is  also  very  much  overlooked, 
and  I  should  judge  from  observation  that 
at  least  (me  third  of  our  aftermath  is 
wasted. 

*  *  * 

.Tapaxese  Morxiisg-clories.— In  the 
list  of  ornamental  plants  introduced  for  the 
last  ten  years  I  do  not  think  any  one  sur- 
passes for  everybody's  use  the  .Tapanese 
morning-glories.  I  should  recommend 
their  being  started  in  pots  as  early  as 
April  1st.  Perhaps  better  yet.  start  them 
in  paper  boxes,  which  can  'be  planted  with 
the  young  plants.  The  seeds  are  easily 
sprouted,  but  they  do  not  come  into  bloom 
as  early  as  the  ordinary  mornin.g-glories. 
I  have  heard  it  said  that  they  make  most 
admirable  screens,  which  1  readily  believe, 
although  I  have  grown  them  only  on  walls 
and  trees.  B.  P.  Powell. 


PURE  WATER. 

Nothing  .should  be  so  highly  prized  upon 
the  farm  as  a  supply  of  pure  water.  It  is, 
therefore,  remarkable  that  impure  water 
is  so  frequently  found  where  purity  could 
be  easily  maintained.  Householders,  stock- 
raisers,  dairymen,  all. should  see  to  it  that 
th«  source  of  drinking-water  for  both 
'human  and  brute  use  be  beyond  suspicion. 

In  the  great  majority  of  eases,  according 
to  chemical  tests,  the  pollution  may  be 
traced  to  the  barn-yard,  and  the  cause  may 
be  the  filthy  condition  of  the  piace,  the  lo- 
cation of  the  well,  or  both.  The  well 
located  in  the  barn-yard, except  in  the  most 
rare  instances,  becomes  in  a  short  time  a 
natural  cesspool  from  which  is  pumped 
liquid  manure  of  greater  or  less  strength, 
according  to  the  porosity  of  the  soil,  the 
amount  of  rainfall  and  the  nearness  of  the 
well  to  the  manure  pile.  Such  water 
.'i'huuld  \re  used  for  irrigation  and  for  no 
domestic  purpo.se. 

The  well  should  always  be  located  at  a 
safe  distance  from  possiible  sources  of  pol- 
lution; the  brick-work  should  be  set  at 
le.ast  as  far  down  as  the  ground  water- 
line,  in  cement  impervious  to  water;  the 
top  of  the  well  should  be  raised  about  a 
foot  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  and 
be  provided  with  a  tight  top  to  keep  out 
all  vermin,  and  the  surroundings  should  be 
kept  free  of  all  substances  that  might  pol- 
lute the  water.  The  well  .s'hould  never  be 
used  for  a  refrigerator,  nor  should  the 
washing  of  milk-cans  or  other  utensils  be 
carried  on  in  its  immediate  neighborhood 
unless  ample  provision  be  made  to  carry 
away  ail  wasih-water.  Slops  and  garbage 
&%>uld  be  thrown  on  the  compost  heap 
where  they  belong. 

If  the  well  is  already  situated  in  a 
dou'btful  place,  and  the  water  is  thought  to 
be  polluted,  the  safest  remedy  is  to  fill  it 
■and  dig  in  another  place.  The  water 
drawn  from  such  wells,  even  though  it 
percolate  through  a  considerable  stratum 
of  soil  and  be  then  limpid  and  cool  and 
pleasing  to  the  eye  and  the  palate,  may 
contain  vegetable  substance  and  animal 
remains  in  various  stages  of  decomposi- 
tion and  living  bacteria  of  many  harmful 
as  well  as  harmless  species,  besides  miner- 
al m'atter  dissolved  and  in  suspension.  The 
use  of  such  water  is  an  linvitation  to  the 
doctor. 

Should  the  filling 'bf 'the  "well  be  infeas- 
iblo.  the  water  used  for  drinking  purposes 
.■^'liould  be  purified.  This  miay  be  done  in 
nran.v  ways,  the  cheapest  and  safest  of 
which  is  boiling.  This  kills  all  bacteria 
and  destroys  the  harmful  compounds  in 
tlie  water.  After  fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes of  hard  boiling  the  water  should  be 
passed  through  ,1  porous  filter  to  aerate 
it  'and  remove  the  flat  taste.  When  cooled 
it  is  ready  for  use.  No  unboiled  water 
must  ever  enter  the  filter,  which  must  al- 
ways be  kept  perfectly  clean  by  regular 
and  frequent  attention. 

The  Ohamberlaud-Pasteur  filter  is  per- 
'h'aps  the  next  besit  method  of  water-purifi- 
cation that  can  be  used  for  the  household. 
The  working  part  consists  of  an  unglazed 
earthenware  cell  through  which  solid  mat- 
ter cannot  pass.  It  is  at  first  even  proof 
against  bacteria.  But  these  or.gamisms  in 
time  find  their  way  through  the  walls  of 
the  cell  by  a  species  'of  growth,  and  the 
filter  becomes  a  breeding-cham'ber  at  least 
of  undesirable  stuff,  if  not  of  disease 
germs.  The  cup  should  be  boiled  frequently 
to  k'Ml  the  organisms  and  to  remove  the 
other  substances  collected  in  .and  upon  it. 
Other  methods  of  water-filtoration  are 
generally  too  cumbersome  fnv  home  use. 
At  best  water-filteration  is  only  a  make- 
sihift,  the  water  so  obtained  being  a  poor 
substitute  for  pure  well  or  spring  water. 

M.  G.  Kains. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE. 

KituM  Scji-rn  L».\KoT.\.— 1  Ii'fl  Dam-  ciimuy. 
Wis.,  seventeen  years  ago.  and  have  lived  ia 
I'.rule  county.  South  Daliota,  ever  siiiee,  witli 
the  exception  of  one  autl  uue  ball"  yeais  in 
Siiutbern  California.  A  South  Dakutian  in 
the  East  is  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  i mi- 
osit.v— a  queer  eoniljination  of  human  i|ual- 
ities  capable  of  existing  on  grass,  watiT  and 
wind;  an  individual  who  lives  on  fond  bopes 
of  a  misty  future.  There  exists  among  i.ur 
eastern  friends  mistakeu  ideas.  When  1  was 
at  the  World's  Fair  in  ISM  I  met  an  old 
Dane  county  friend.  He  recognized  mo  and 
said,  '•Well,  ,Tohn,  where  are  you  living 
now?  ■  "Sdutb  Dakota."  I  replied.  He  locked 
up  and  asked  me,  "Poor  fellow,  are  you  liuii- 
gi'.v'r"  Tberc'  are  a  whole  lot  of  peopli'  like 
bim  ill  the  East.  The  whole  Innibli-  wilb 
South  Dakota  is  this:  Early  seltleis  came 
to  South  Dakota  from  grain-raising  states, 
and  naturally  went  to  raising  grain.  The 
Urst  few  years  tbe.v  raised  tino  orops  and 
thought  fbey  would  be  rich  soon.  Every  one 
tried  til  build  the  flnesl  bouse  and  buy  1  be 
most  farm  maeliinery  on  lime.  Aiiotber' (■lass 
tried  to  see  bow  niueli  money  Ibev  emibl 
boirow  on  tbeir  land.  Tbe  latter  class  are 
the  peciple  you  see  in  Ibe  East  who  tell  you 
sucb  terrible  stories  about  South  Dakota. 
As  the  years  rolled  by  tbe  crops  began  to 
fail,  and  there  were  three  years  wben  the 
crops  were  nearly  total  failures.  People 
eouid  not  pay  tbe  high  rate  of  inten>st  on 
tbeir  macbine  notes,  lo  say  nothing  aliout  tbe 
prineiiile  and  tbi'  large  loan  they  made  on 
tbe  buiiie  tbe  [.'iiited  States  gave  to  them 
flee.  Tbe  three  dry  years  tixc'd  them,  and 
Some  went  back  to  their  eastern  states;  oth- 
ers went  south  to  Arkansas  and  .Missouri, 
and  others  north.  They  kept  going  for  nearly 
three  years,  wbi-u  tbe  tirst  ibat  left  began  I'o 
rome  back.  Tliis  put  a  obeek  to  tbe  ones 
eontempl.-iting  b'aviug:  others  saw  their  mis- 
take in  buying  maebiuery  and  raisiug  wbe;it. 
Tliey  went  rigbt  into  the  stock-raising  busi- 
ness. Those  are  to-day  the  well-lixed  farmers 
of  South  Dakota.  There  are  many  farmers  in 
this  county  now  wbo  annually  turn  off  §2.000 
worth  of  cattle:  some  as  high'as  .'fuO.OUiJ.  Tbe 
soil  and  grasses  of  South  Dakota  cannot  bi' 
beaten  anywhere  on  tbe  American  continent 
nor  in  the  world.  Tbe  stock  industry  of  this 
county  received  a  great  impetus  by  the  fact 
that  the  county  expeuded  nearly  .$100.0(50  in 
sinking  thirty  of  tbe  liuest  artesian  wells 
in  the  world.  Ten  other  wells  have  been 
put  down  by  private  parties,  wliiich  gives 
Brule  couut.v  three  bundred  and  fifty  miles 
of  running  streams,  besides  a  Missouri  river 
frontage  of  fort.v  miles.  Brule  county  now 
has  three  ereameries  and  one  cbeesc-factory 
which  bring  in  each  patron  from  §25  to  .Slii'o 
a  month,  or  from  .$2.50  to  $3  a  month  f(jr 
each  cow,  with  cost  of  keeping  almost  nuUi- 
iug.  I  bave  traveled  a  great  deal,  having  been 
in  nearly  every  state  west  of  tbe  Mississippi 
river,  .-iiid  nearly  all  of  them  east  of  it,  and  I 
don't  think  tbere  is  a  place  in  tbe  whole 
United  States  wbere  si  man  can  make  a  liv- 
iug  as  easy  as  he  can  in  South  Dakota,  if  he 
only  has  a  few  cows.  J.  A.  S. 

Pukwana,  S.  D. 


IF  YOU  GOULD 

buyawaponthat  had  everlastrngr  wheels 
WOULD  YOU  DO  IT?  Wouldn  tit 
be  economy  to  do  so'    Well  here's  how; 


Buy  a 
set  of 


Electric  Steel  Wheels 


They  can't  dry  out  and  pet  loose,  they 
CAH'T  ROT  ORBREAK  DOWN.  Don'tmake 
any  ditfereiice  what  wag'on  you  have  we 
can  fit  it.  Wheels  of  any  heiphtand  any 
^s-idth  of  tire.   May  be  the  wheels  on 

  your  wagon  are  pood.    If  they  are  buy 

A  SET  OF  THESE  *rid  ha've  two  wagons— a  low 
one  and  a  high.  one.    Send  for  catalogue,  it  is  free. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  96,  Quincy,  Ills. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS 

Ee  Laval  "Alpha"  and  "Baty"  Separators 

First  Best— Cheapest.   All  Styles— Sizes. 
Prices  $50.-  to  $800.- 

Save  $10.- per  cow  per  year.    Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO. 

74  CoRTLftNOT  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO 


GOOD  CIDER 

Clear,  Pure,  Long  Keeping  Cider, 

and  innre  of  it  from  the  small  anniQUt 
of  applts  can  Only  be  secured  by  using 

A  HYDRAULIC 

CIDER  PRESS. 

Made  in  various  sizes,  hand  and 
power.     The  only  prcss  awarded  meda! 
and  diploi/ja  at  world's  fair.  Ciitalogue 
andpricc  list  sent  free  Uf/oo  r'ti^ucst. 

Hydraulic  Press  Mi'g.  Co 
6  Main  St.    Alt.  OUead,  Ohio 


G  £0 ,  E  R  T  E  L  &  C  O  O  U I N  C  Y.  I  L  L  . 


4  BUGGY  WHEELS  $6.50 

,  HIGH  GRADE,  SARVEN'S  PATENT,  Ured  and 
Ibanded,  heiffht  3  ft.  4  in.,  3  ft.  8  in.  or  4  ft. 
j.Spokes  1  1-16  or  1  1-8  in.  For  any  other 
I  sizes  send  for  catalogue.  Cut  this  ad  out 
'and  send  to  us  \sith  ONE  DOLLAR,  state 
size  Avheel  wanted  and  we  will  sendthem 
by  freight  C.  O.  D,  EXAniNETHEMatyour 

  freight  depot  and  then  itaj  freight  agent 

balance,  So, 50  and  freight  charges. 

SEARS, ROEBUCK  &CO.(iiic)CHICAGO,  ILL. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Hydraalic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses,  Graters,  etc.  Send  for  catalogue, 
Eoomer  A  Bosehert  Press  Co.,  99        Water  St.,  Sjrac(i5c,.\.V. 


FRUIT  FARMS  FOR  SALE 

Two  highly  improved,  up-to-date  fruit  farni.s.  im- 
mediately ou  west  bank  ]Missuiiii  River,  iu  extreme 
southeast  Nebraska.  Hest  fruit  soil  ju  the  wrld. 
Crops  sure  and  ren^unerative.  Particulars  address 
ROUT,  \V.  FI  RNAS,  IJKOW'NVILLE,  .\EI5RASIvA. 


FRUIT 


EVAPORATORS.  Kc^l  anrt  rli.np. 
esl.  U.  SSTUTZJIAS,  Ligonier,Ind. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


July  15,  1898. 


®ur  Jfarm. 


SUPERIOR  WORK  DEMANDED. 

IzsTEEiORiTY  of  work  IS  too  uuicli  the 
rule  on  the  average  farm.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  get  out  of  rMs  long-eoutiimed 
course.  It  requires  advanced  ma-a- 
tigemeut  to  train  the  average  >v>orkman 
into  better  ways.  The  ordinary  farm- 
laborer  is  con-servative  in  his  notions. 
If  directed  in  a  general  way  to  do 
a  piece  of  work,  he  is  inclined  to  do 
it  in  the  hardest  possible  way.  Many 
proprietors  and  managers,  too.  flre  inclined 
to  conservative  metiiods.  Frequently  one 
is  found  who  prides  himself  in  old-fash- 
ioned ideas.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the 
principles  and  praotices  of  farming  have 
never  l>een  improved  upon.  Much  loss 
has  resulted,  however,  to  many  of  those 
who  have  felt  that  no  improvement  was  to 
be  adopted  in  the  last  thirty  years. 

In  the  breeding  of  domestic  animals  a 
number  of  innovations  have  claimed  atten- 
tion. In  the  swine  department  there  has 
generally  been  found  very  good  advance 
in  methods.  The  practice,  however,  of  fre- 
quent changes  of  breeds  as  well  as  mixing 
of  breeds  has  shown  marked  disadvan- 
tages. Scareel.v  a  grade  herd  on  any  farm 
has  uniform  excellence.  The  breeder,  as  a 
rule,  is  not  critical  enough  in  his  practice 
in  mating  br<>eding  animals  properly.  Both 
in  breeding  and  leediug  much  i-emains  for 
rhe  swine-grower  to  learn  and  practise,  if 
he  would  succeed.  A  wider  variety  in  food 
furni.s'hed  for  the  pigs  at  various  stages 
of  their  growth  will  do  much  to  increase 
weight  and  improve  the  quality  of  meat 
products  for  consumers.  There  is  a  great 
ditference  in  pork  resulting  from  the  right 
n.--e  or  misuse  of  the  variety  of  food  which 
is  most  desirable. 

Cattle  and  sheep  breeding  have  bei>n  gen- 
erally more  neglected  in  the  past  ten  years 
than  in  the  preceding  decade.  During  the 
past  eighteen  months  new  interest  has 
awakened.  They  who  are  prompt  to  em- 
ploy the  best  improved  blood  in  brwding 
should  find  early  and  rich  reward.  A  wide 
variety  of  grain  as  food  for  cattle  and 
siheep  i's  not  important.  Success  lies  in  a 
large  use  of  grazing  and  provender,  with 
just-  enough  grain  at  the  proper  stage  of 
growth  to  give  substance  and  flavor  to  the 
meat  and  dairy  products.  The  average 
feeder  and  grazer  should  study  the  wants 
of  his  animals  continually.  The  occa.S'ional 
regular  use  of  condiments  and  oil-meal 
gives  much  larger  results.  In  ithe  ease  of 
all  fattening  animals  great  care  must  be 
e.^cercised  against  any  occasion  for  fright 
to  the  creatures.  "With  -Shelter,  food, 
water  and  kind  treatment  right  manage- 
ment should  win  success. 

Horse-breeding  of  late  has  been  at- 
tended with  a  revival  of  interest.  Owners 
of  good  foundation  stock  are  encouraged  to 
expect  good  returns  for  their  efforts  within 
the  next  five  years.  The  rapid  improve- 
ment in  business  is  enlarging  the  demand 
for  work-horses,  as  well  as  for  drivers  and 
carriage-teams.  Breeders  who  are  consci- 
entious to  furnish  meritorious  stock  and 
ambitious  to  establish  a  good  business  rep- 
utation have  now  the  opportunity  of  a 
lifetime  to  do  a  vast  service  to  the  breed- 
ing interest.  They  who  study  and  use 
I'ffort  to  improve  judicious  mating  cannot 
fail  to  reap  rich  returns.  Feeding  is  fully 
as  important  as  anything  attending  the 
right  growth  of  horses.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  a  horse  is  used  for  strength  of 
bone  and  muscle,  and  the  food  required 
from  its  earliest  life  to  mature  growth 
must  be  of  the  sort  to  produce  hard  muscle 
and  strong  bone  and  sinew.  Variety  of 
grain  is  not  so  imperative  as  for  the  food 
of  other  domestic  animals.  The  particular 
kind  required  is,  'however,  necessary  if  the 
proper  form  and  finisih  is  given  to  the 
growing  equine.  From  its  earliest  days 
the  colt  should  Ik?  treated  with  great  kind- 
ness, and  handled  wMth  care  frequently, 
so  that  it  may  have  the  traiiving  at  twelve 
months  of  age  which  assures  it  that  man- 
kind is  not  in  the  least  to  be  feared.  M'ith 
thoughtful  care  and  handling  until  tihree 
years  old  the  creature  should  come  to  rank 
in  knowledge,  disi)osition  and  capacity 
ne.vt  to  humanity.  It  will  reciuiro  brains 
on  the  part  of  the  proprietor  or  manager 
to  accomplish  desired  results.  In  handling 
this  animal,  as  well  as  all  other  domestic 
creatures,  one  must  read  and  converse 
freel.v  in  the  avenues  where  information 
is  to  be  obtained.  The.v  who  employ  both 
mind  and  body  cheerfully  and  faithfully 
cannot  tall  short  of  a  rich  reward. 

M.  A.  R. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Conducted  by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hauimoutou,  Xew  Jersey. 


FEED  AND  THE  PRODUCTS. 

All  farmers  feed  corn  and  wheat  lib- 
erally to  fowls  that  are  to  be  fatted  for 
market.  It  is  well  understood  that  in 
order  to  secure  fat  on  a  carcass  the 
use  of  what  are  termed  "carbonaceous" 
foods  must  be  resorted  to.  For  lay- 
ing hens  the  food  is  nitrogenous;  that 
is,  it  contains  more  of  the  albuminous 
matter.  For  instance,  meat,  skim-milk, 
the  white  of  eggs  and  the  gluten  of  wheat 
are  nitrogenous.  Fat,  starch  and  sugar 
are  carbonaceous.  By  keeping  these  facts 
in  view  the  subject  will  be  better  under- 
stood. The  supposition  that  corn  is  the 
best  for  fattening  fowls  in  confinement  or 
otherwise  is  not  supported  by  investiga- 
tion. The  edible  iwrtions  of  a  fowl  (taking 
average  of  analysis)  consists  of  about 
twenty-four  and  one  half  per  cent  of  the 
nitrogenous  elements  and  only  two  per 
cent  of  fat.  Of  course,  there  are  other 
portions  of  a  fowl  that  are  not  edible  and 
in  which  there  is  more  fat,  but  enough  is 
known  to  affirm  that  in  order  to  secure  the 
largest  increase  in  weight,  when  a  fowl  is 
being  fattened  for  market,  it  must  liave  a 
ration  containing  more  of  the  nitrogenous 
materials  than  is  found  in  grain,  corn  con- 
taining about  eleven  per  cent  and  wheat 
about  twelve  per  cent  of  nitrogenous  mat- 
ter. Young  fowls  that  are  growing  will 
increase  more  rapidly  than  the  adults, 
hence  corn  will  give  V>etter  results  with 
fowls  than  with  chicks;  but  there  will  be 
an  advantage  in  a  mixed  ration,  whether 
the  fowl  is  old  or  young.  Eggs  are  more 
nearly  balanced  than  the  flesh  of  the  fowl 
in  nitrogenous  and  carbonaceous  matter, 
as  an  egg  contains  about  fifteen  per 
cent  of  the  nitrogenous  (classed  as 
"protein'")  to  ten  and  one  half  of  the 
carbonaceous.  Then  there  is  the  min- 
eral matter  (bone,  etc.),  of  which,  one 
and  one  half  per  cent  is  found  in  the  edible 
portion  of  the  fowl  and  about  eight  tenths 
of  one  per  cent  in  the  edible  portion  of 
eggs.  Hence  the  food  must  be  of  a  char- 
acter to  supply  every  sultstance  required 
by  the  fowl.  Again,  much  carbmiaceous 
matter  is  used  by  the  fowl  to  suppl.v  bodily 
warmth  in  winter.  Grain  is  really  con- 
sumed like  fuel,  the  body  being  the  stove, 
and  'heat  created.  If  grain  is  given  largely 
in  summer  the  fowl  will  not  require  it 
because  it  does  not  need  heat  at  that  .sea- 
son. It  is  easily  seen,  therefore,  that  corn 
and  wheat  ma.v  lie  excellent  foods  when 
the  weather  is  cold,  liut  very  injurious  in 
summer,  an  excess  of  grain  resulting  in 
the  storage  of  the  surplus  heat  on  the 
body  in  a  latent  form,  and  which  is  known 
to  us  as  fat.  Corn  is  cheap  only  when  it 
is  required.  If  it  is  not  needed  it  is  very 
exi>ensive.  If  nothing  but  corn  is  given 
a  fowl  it  can  starve  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 
It  dies  because  it  has  a  full  supply  of  the 
carbonaceous  matter  and  needs  nitrog- 
enous. It  cannot  supply  the  waste  of  Iwne 
and  tissue,  yet  its  body  may  be  weighted 
with  fat.  It  becomes  debilitated,  weak,  its 
legs  fail,  and  disease  carries  it  ofE.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  grain,  therefore,  other  foods 
^ould  be  used,  siicft  as  cut  clover,  bran, 
cut  bone.  meat,  linseed-meal,  blood,  animal 
meat,  calibage.  potatoes,  skim-milk,  or  any 
other  kind  of  food,  but  do  not  confine  the 
fowl  to  a  grain  diet.  Give  laying  hens  a 
ration  about  equally  balanced  in  the  nitrog- 
enous and  carbonaceous  foods,  and  the 
same  for  growing  fowls.  When  fattening 
adult  fowls  add  linseed-meal  and  meat  to 
the  grain  ration,  as  the  carcass,  though 
complete,  may  only  require  more  fat;  but 
never  feed  a  ration  to  any  class  of  fowls 
if  the  food  is  not  of  a  kind  to  have  .s<mie 
nitrogen,  as  corn  and  wheat  exclusively 
will  not  give  the  best  results. 


ROOM  FOR  A  FLOCK. 

If  there  is  plenty  of  land  it  will  pay  to 
allow  an  acre  of  ground  to  fifty  hens,  the 
hens  to  occupy  half  an  acre  while  grass 
is  growing  on  the  other  portioii.  Of  course, 
this  may  appear  expensive,  but  the  hens 
will  thrive  better  and  give  a  greater  profit. 
The  greatest  difficulty  to  be  met  with  is 
the  cost  of  fences.  This,  however,  depends 
upon  the  kind  of  fence.  It  may  be  possi- 
ble that  if  there  is  a  space  of  an  acre 
between  the  flocks  they  will  remain  sep- 
arate, as  stray  mem1)ers  from  one  flock 
to  another  are  always  given  a  reception 
that  is  not  very  agreeable;  but  to  have 
green  food  growing  upon  a  portion  of  the 
ground  will  require  fencing.  Everything 


depends  upon  how  much  money  one  wishes 
to  invest,  the  governing  influence  in  decid- 
ing such  matters  being  capital.  So  far  as 
space  in  the  iioultry^house  is  concerned, 
it  ma.v  be  stated  that  the  habit  of  crowd- 
ing fowls  in  a  small  poultry-house  has  ex- 
isted so  long  that  when  the  beginner  ;s 
advised  to  allow  each  hen  ten  square  feet 
of  room  in  a  poultry-ihouse  he  is  prone  to 
object  because  of  the  expense.  "It  takes 
too  much  money,"  is  fhe  reply.  Probably 
that  is  true,  but  if  one  has  not  the  capital 
'he  will  find  it  more  economical  to  stay 
out  than  to  stay  in  with  the  conditions 
against  him.  If  ten  hens  require  a  house 
ten  by  ten  feet,  it  seems  like  a  large  space, 
but  there  should  'be  plenty  of  room  for 
scratching  and  keeping  busy.  Ten  hens 
in  such  a  house  will  lay  more  eggs  than 
will  twice  that  number  that  are  crowded. 


GET  RID  OF  DRONES. 

Culling  the  flock  improves  it  every  year, 
as  a  higher  standard  will  result.  By  an 
observation  of  the  individuals  much  can 
be  learned.  The  good  hens  become  pets, 
and  pride  in  their  individual  excellence  is 
entertained  on  the  part  of  the  owner.  The 
young  stock  will  be  hatched  only  from  the 
best  producers,  instead  of  from  eggs  taken 
indiscriminately  from  the  egg-basket.  Xo 
farmer  who  will  carefully  cull  out  the 
drones  need  depend  on  brooders  to  produce 
breeds  for  him.  Pure  breeds  should  be 
used,  however,  and  especially  pure-bred 
males.  Even  with  the  choicest  stock  the 
matter  of  selection  should  not  be  over- 
looked. There  are  drones  and  idlers  in 
aristocratic  flocks  as  well  as  in  the  flocks 
of  low  degree.  There  is  room  for  improve- 
ment in  every  direction.  The  object  should 
be  to  impress  upon  poultrymen  and  far- 
mers the  importance  of  a  close  scrutiny  of 
the  stock,  and  to  teach  the  fact  that  a 
profitable  flock  can  'be  made  up  of  what 
may  look  like  unpromising  material. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

Since  the  introduction  of  tlie  well-known 
barred  variety  of  Plymouth  Rocks  there 
has  been  a  desire  to  have  the  breed  of 
"assorted  colors."  There  are  now  white, 
buff  and  barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  the 
Black  .lavas  being  similar  to  a  possible 
black  variety  of  Plymouth  Rocks.  As  to 
the  merits  of  the  different  varieties  it  is 
difficult  to  give  a  preference,  but  it  may  be 
safely  stated  that  none  are  superior  to  the 
old-time  barred,  though  they  may  be  equal 
to  them.  So  far  it  has  been  demon.strated 
that  the  color  of  plumage  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  characteristics  of  the  breed 
other  than  to  please  those  who  prefer  some 
favorite  color. 

MISTAKEN  ECONOMY. 

The  principal  mistake  committed  in  the 
poultry  business  is  that  of  tryin.g  to  do 
twice  as  much  witfi  poultry  than  may  be 
expected  from  any  other  pursuit.  The 
temptation  to  use  one  hundred  and  forty 
eggs  in  a  one-huudred-egg  incubator  is  a 
common  occurrence,  and  always  results  in 
loss.  Some  persons  who  desire  too  much 
will  put  twent.v  eggs  under  a  hen  that 
could  not  comforta'bly  cover  more  than  one 
■half  that  numlier,  only  to  lose  all  of  the 
eggs.  Such  "economy"  is  really  extrav- 
agance, and  fails  in  the  desired  results. 


SCALY-LEG. 

When  the  fowls  are  kept  closely  confined 
for  awhile  (and  also  at  times  when  they 
are  on  a  field)  they  wnll  be  afflicted  with 
scaly-leg;  that  is,  an  incrustation  forms  on 
the  legs  which  so'uietimc^  is  of  a  nature 
to  make  the  shanks  appear  as  though  they 
were  an  inch  in  thickness.  This  difficulty 
is  due  to  minute  and  invisible  parasites, 
but  they  quickly  succumb  to  grease,  hence 
an  application  of  melted  lard  twice  a 
week  will  remove  the  crust  in  two  or  three 
weeks. 

EXPENSIVE  BUILDINGS. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  that  more  money 
can  be  made  from  flocks  kept  in  separate 
houses  than  when  they  are  kept  in  a  coa- 
tinnous  'house  that  has  been  divided  into 
apartnu'uts,  as  there  is  less  risk  of  disease 
in  the  Hocks  when  they  are  in  separate 
houses,  and  they  can  also  be  given  more 
room  in  the  .vards.  Separate  houses  are 
also  l>etter  for  the  beginner,  as  one  is  not 
compelled  to  expend  a  large  sum  in  the 
construction  of  a  house  at  the  beginning 
for  a  great  many  fowls,  but  can  begin 
with  one  flock  in  a  single  house  and  build 


more  houses  as  occasion  demands.  Those 
who  'have  failed  are  the  ones  who  h.ive 
built  elaborate  poultry-liouses,  with  all  the 
"modern  conveniences,"  and  who  have  put 
more  capital  in  such  than  they  could  pos- 
sibl.v  have  returned  to  them  in  several 
years,  or  even  with  the  use  of  large  num- 
bers of  fowls  and  the  most  rigid  economv. 


SELL  AT  A  PROFIT. 

The  hens  that  cease  laying  and  which 
are  intended  for  market  need  not  be  sold 
at  a  loss.  Just  before  selling  them  let 
them  be  confined  for  ten  days  or  two 
weeks,  and  give  them  all  the  wheat  in 
the  morning  and  corn  at  night  that  they 
can  eat,  with  a  mixed  ration  at  noon.  Do 
not  confine  them  in  coops,  but  put  a  num- 
ber together  in  a  yard.  They  will,  if  made 
fat,  not  only  be  a  pound  or  two  heavier, 
but  bring  more  than  the  market  price  a 
pound. 

GREEN  MATERIAL. 

If  the  hens  can  run  on  a  clover-field  it 
will  be  all  they  will  need  while  the  weather 
is  warm.  White  clover  is  better  than  the 
red,  because  it  is  shorter  and  can  be  more 
easily  eaten;  but  any  kind  of  gras~s  may 
be  utilized.  A  lawn  that  is  frequently 
mowed  is  the  proper  ijlace  for  chicks,  as 
they  will  incur  less  lia'bility  of  becoming 
Tset  when  there  is  a  heavy  dew  or  rain, 
which  may  be  very  injurious  to  all  young 
poultry. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 

Indiffestioii.— W.  S.,  Trenton,  Mo.,  writes: 
"\Ybat  shall  I  do  for  a  hen  having  a  large,  • 
soft  crop?   She  eats,  but  does  not  lay.  When 
I  hold  the  head  down  and  work  the  crop  with 
ray  hand  foul  greenish  matter  runs  out." 

Reply;— It  is  caused  by  overfeeding, 
indigestion  resulting.  Give  no  food  for  forty- 
eight  hours,  and  for  three  or  four  days  there- 
after give  one  ounce  a  day  of  lean  meat— no 
other  food.    Provide  plenty  of  sharp  grit. 

Chicks  Djiug.— R.  A.  S.,  Wiggs,  Ark., 
writes:  '"When  my  chicks  are  first  hatched 
they  are  thrifty  lookipg.  but  .soon  begin  to 
die.  They  eat  readily,  but  stand  and  sleep. 
Sometimes  they  get  down  for  an  hour  before 
dying.   They  appear  free  from  lice." 

RErLV; — The  symptoms  point  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  large  gray  lice  (not  the  mites) 
on  the  skin  of  the  heads  and  necks,  which  are 
only  discovered  by  close  observation.  Anoint 
with  a  few  drops  of  melted  lard  or  olive-oil. 

Sore  Eyes.— C.  A.  L.,  Lone  Fountain,  Va., 
writes:  "I  have  two  hundred  chicks  from 
two  to  eight  weeks  old  which  have  sore  e.ves. 
AThat  can  I  do  for  them?'" 

Reply: — Xo  mention  is  made  of  the  con- 
ditions or  management.  The  difficulty  may 
be  due  to  dampness,  to  exposure,  to  winds 
at  night,  or  it  may  be  some  contagious  ail- 
ment. Occasionally  insects  ma.v  be  at  fault. 
Anoint  faces,  eyes  and  toi)S  of  heads  with  a 
mixture  of  idithyol  and  olive-oil.  equal  parts, 
using  a  few  drops  only  once  a  day. 

Refusing  Corn.- E.  F.  K..  Whitehouse, 
Wis.,  writes:  "1  have  my  fowls  in  a  park. 
They  have  plenty  of  water  and  eoru.  bur  they 
have  gotten  so  that  they  will  not  eat  corn. 
The  feathers  are  coming  oft  their  necks." 

Reply:— They  have  been  fed  on  too  ranch 
corn  and  are  pulling  feathers  from  one  anoth- 
er, due  to  idleness.  Feed  nothing  in  the 
morning.  At  night  give  a  pound  of  chopped 
lean  meat  to  twenty  fowls.  The  next  day 
give  only  as  much  chopped  grass  as  they  will 
eat.  Alternate  the  food  in  that  manner,  and 
also  gpade  the  .vard  and  let  the  fowls  scratch 
and  exercise. 


HEALTH,  PLEASURE  and  PROFIT 

I.\  FAI!3U.\(1  0.\  KICII  L.tMtS  l.\  \  FFKKF.fT  CI.I.IHTK. 

Do  you  want  to  know  about  tlie  Wichita  Valley  lands 
in  Haylor  County,  Texas?  Tlie  most  healthful  climate 
for  man  and  bi*ast  in  America. 

Winters  mild,  summers  never  excessively  hot.  More 
money  crops  and  more  net  money  from  a  farm  in  this 
favored  country  than  in  any  other  section  of  America. 

I.:ind  rich  loam,  cheap  and  easilv  worked,  easily  ac- 
quired.   Write  for  detailed  information  to 
GEORGE  CHAFFEY,  General  Agent,  SEYMOUR,  TEXAS. 


(f\  4  f\  And  up  — Besi 
\  I  II 

vD  1  U  prosresbive 


Best  Incuba- 
More  practl- 
■  e  features 
than  any  other.  Indis- 
imtahle  evidence  that  our  sys- 
tem Is  the  correct  one.  Cat- 
alou'ue  free.  We  Pay  Freight. 
PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 

I'KT.lLl.ll.l,  (Al,. 


COVEl!  VOUR  BUILDIXGS  WITH 

OLD  FASHIONED  IRON  ROOFING 

the  same  as  was  useil  ten  vears  ago  when  METAL 
HOOFING  was  GOOD.   Write  for  guarantee. 

CURTIS  STEEL  ROOFINQ  CO., 

73  Sigler  St.,  Nlles.  O. 


FIRE  WEATHER-LIGHTNING  PROOF 

Black,  painfed  or  palvanized  metal  K4M>FINtJ 

and  sidinj:;  (brick,  rockeil  or  corrugaled) 
METAL   CKILI.\»;s   AXI>   UlUE  WALLS. 

WRITE  FOB  CATAl  OGrr.. 
P£N.N  JIETAL  CF.ILIXd  A\U  ItOIIMM^  (O.,  Llil.,  riilladrlphJa. 


ROOFING 


The  best  Ked  Rope  Rooting  fi 
Ic.  ner  8i|.  ft.,  caps  and  nails  £ 

 eluded.   Snbstltutes  for  Plaster. 

Samples  Iiee.  IU£  nx  ma.nuua  kouflnu  lu.,  taaUu,  k.  t. 


JuLTlS,  1898. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


Stg-ltEAD  THIS  NuTlCE.-ti* 

t^iifrjtiuus  from  resular  Bubscril'ers  of  Kakm  and 
Fireside,  and  relatina  to  iiiutters  of  spuf  ral  interest, 
will  be  answered  in  tljese  columns  free  of  cliarse. 
Querists  desiring  iiiinieiliate  replies,  nr  iiskins  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  pers'tnal  interest  only,  slmuld 
inclose  stamps  for  return  postaire.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  iO'imi-er  should  accompany 
each  query,  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
WEEKS  before  tlie  date  of  tlie  issue  in  which  the  answer 
is  expected.  Queries  siiould  not  be  written  on  paper 
containing  matters  of  business,  and  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Bronze  an«I  Wild  Tnrke.vs.— P.  C.  H..  of 

Ulster  county.  N.  Y..  writes:  "'Wbere  cau  I 
get  a  Bronze  or  wibl  turkey  gobbler?" 

Rei'LY  hy  T.  Greineh:— I,oi  U  up  the  arlver- 
tising  columns  of  agricultural  iiapers.    For  a 
■Bronze   gobbler   you    might    address    F.  E. 
Dawley.  Fayettevillc.  X.  Y.    For  a  wild  one. 
perhaps  the  Rhode  Island  experiment  station. 

Foreis:i»  MarUef  for  .4|>i>Ies.— The  iitteo- 
tion  of  growers  and  shipjiers  of  apples  is 
called  to  the  following  niit>':  Tin-  Rui-eau  of 
Information  of  the  Xatidual  Assoi  iatiim  nf 
Manufacturers.  The  Buursp,  Pliilaib-lphia. 
Pa.,  is  in  receipt  of  a  nqiu-st  from  \Villiaui 
Young.  Rotunda  Buildings.  Cardiff.  Wains, 
for  the  names  of  some  large  producers  of 
apples  for  which  he  is  in  the  market  for  a 
considerable  quantity,  and  desires  connec- 
tions for  the  coming  season's  crop. 

Rhnbarb  Goin^  to  Seed.— C.  S.  Y.,  of 

Lewis  and  Clark  count.r.  Montana,  writes: 
"Please  tell  me  why  niy  rhubarb-plants  all 
run  to  seed.  Some  were  planted  this  spring: 
others  have  been  in  the  same  place  three 
years,  but  nearly  every  jilant  produces  seed. 
I  cut  off  the  seed-stalk  as  soon  as  it  appears, 
but  still  they  come  again." 

Rei'I-y  hy  T.  Gkeinfr: — It  is  the  nature  of 
rliubarb-plants  to  produce  seed.  Y'ou  can 
ODl.v  stop  them  from  doing  that  by  breaking 
out  the  seed-stalks  as  fast  as  they  appear, 
as  they  will  do  that  persistently. 

To' Kill  Moles.-M.  J.  S.,  Bedford,  N.  Y. 
writes:  "Kindly  inform  me  how  to  get  rid 
of  ground-moles.  I  have  a  trap,  but  am  not  I 
successful  getting  them.  Is  there  not  some-  i 
thing  to  drive  them  away?  I  have  had  to 
plant  corn  three  times  over,  and  they  have 
run  the  length  of  the  rows  of  peas." 

Reply" :--dpen  the  runways  with  a  small, 
sinooth.  sharp-pointed  stick.  Through  a  small 
funnel  made  of  a  quill  and  writing-paper 
pour  into  the  nmway  a  small  amount  of 
sugar  mixed  with  a  little  strychnine.  The 
ntoles  are  fond  of  the  sugar  and  will  be 
killed  by  the  poison. 

Poison-ivy .—D.  ^V..  Fayette.  X.  Y..  writes: 
"I  am  troubled  on  my  farm  with  poison-ivy. 
which  grows  in  fence  corners  of  a  rail-worm 
fi'iH-e,  as  well  as  upon  some  straight  wire 
f(  nces.  It  runs  up  the  stakes  and  pests  and 
still  higher,  and  branches  out  on  all  sides. 
My  imiuiry  is  as  to  a  mode  of  destroying 
the  same.  Digging  out  is  rather  difficult. 
Iwcause  most  workmen  do  not  like  to  come 
ill  i-outact  with  thi-  ivy.  and  Ix  sides.  it  grows 
up  again.  Burning  the  fence  corners  where 
it  grows  is  hardly  feasible  iit  all  cases,  with- 
out injury  to  fence  and  crops,  and  besides, 
workmen  "have  the  idea  that  the  smoke  and 
heat  from  burning  ivy  produces  the  same  re- 
sults as  from  contact.  Some  suggest  iliggin,g 
out  as  far  as  possible,  and  scatteriirg  salt:  on 
the  roots  not  removed.  I  find  that  poison-ivy 
Is  much  more  common  than  it  used  to  be.  and 
seems  to  multiply  yearly.  In  wooded  land  it 
often  runs  up  trees  as  well  as  fences  on 
lines;  but  this  is  not  so  ob.iectionable  as  in 
open  fields,  where  it  becomes  unsightly,  not- 
withstanding its  pretty  blossoms.  If  you  can 
give  me  any  advice  through  your  paper 
or  otherwise  "how  to  proceed  to  exterminate 
poison-ivv,  I  will  esteem  it  a  favor." 

Reply.— There  is  a  singular  fact  about  this 
poisonous  plant.  Some  persons  can  handle  it 
with  iiupunity  and  are  in  nowise  affected  by 
it.  while  others  are  severely  poisoned  by  \ 
touching  it,  or  even  by  being  near  it.  As  to  i 
getting  rid  of  the  plant  we  can  give  only  | 
seme  suggestions  for  experiment.  Get  an 
"immune" — one  not  affected  by  the  plant — 
to  mow  off  all  the  vines  close  to  the  ground 
with  a  brush  scythe.  Do  this  in  midsummer, 
before  the  "return  flow"  of  sap  to  the  roots 
begins.  Apply  salt,  cjr  spray  kerosene  over 
the  roots  in  sulBcient  quantity  to  kill  them. 
Plowing  and  thorough  cultivation  will,  of 
course,  quickly  dispose  of  such  plants  in 
arable  ground. 

Preserving:  and  PioUling  Cncnmbers, 

— D.  T..  West  Plains,  Mo.,  and  others.  In  re- 
ply to  your  questions  we  republish  the  follow- 
in"g  from  Mr.  Greiner's  "Garden  Notes"  in  a 
former  number  of  this  paper: 

Preserving. — The  cucumbers  are  picked 
every  other  day  in  the  morning  as  soon  as  the 
dew'  is  off,  and  sorted  into  three  sizes  from 
two  to  seven  inches  in  length,  each  size 
packed  by  itself.  If  possible,  the  packing  is 
done  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  they  are 
picked.  Barrels  may  be  used:  when  full, 
the  cucumbers  are  covered  with  brine  of 
suflicient  strength  to  float  a  potato.  No  more 
salt  is  to  be  added.  After  standing  three  or 
four  days  to  settle,  the  scum  sheuld  be  re- 
moved, and  each  barrel  refilled  fmrn  other 
barrels  containing  cucumbers  of  the  same 
size  which  had  been  in  brine  of  like  strength. 
The  barrels  when  headed  up  and  marked  are 
readv  for  shipment.  A  forty-gallon  barrel 
will  hold  from  five  to  six  thousand  of  the 
smallest  size,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  hundred 
of  the  largest.  The  cucumbers  must  be  cut 
from  the  vines  with  a  sharp  knife,  or  better, 
scissors,  leaving  on  each  a  bit  of  stem.  Cu- 
cumbers put  up  in  this  brine  will  not  shrivel, 
and  need  but  little  refreshening,  but  house- 
wives must  bear  in  mind  that  they  will  not 
keep  through  the  second  summer  without 
adding  more  salt. 

PiCKLTxn. — Drain  them  from  the  brine,  fill 
any  receptacle  two  thirds  full,  pour  boiling 
■water  over,  and  let  reiuain  twenty-four  hours. 
If  toosalty  (which  will  depend  upon  the  sizei, 
pour  off  the  water,  stir  thoroughly  fmm  thi- 
bottom,  that  they  ma.v  freshen  evenly,  and 
again  cover  with  boiling  water.  After  twelve 
hours  drain,  and  cover  with  boiling  weak  vin- 
egar; three  days  later  drain,  and  cover  with 
cold  vinegar  of  full  strength,  sweetened  and 
spiced  or  not.  to  suit  the  taste.  I  will  say. 
however,  that  I  do  not  know  of  any  grower 
around  here  who  ever  sold  his  pickles  in  any 
other  shape  except  just  put  up  in  lu-iue.  I 
am  not  aware  that  there  is  a  whrjesale  mar- 
ket for  ready-made  pickles;  that  is.  for  pick- 
les in  vinegar.  And  even  if  there  were  stich 
a  market,  the  average  grower,  lacking  the 
skill  and  experience  necessary  for  putting 
up  pickles  in  vinegar  or  in  any  fancy  style, 
would  do  far  better  to  sell  his  pickles  iii  the 
brine. 


VETERINARY. 

Conducted  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers. 


To  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and  FlEESinE  an- 
swers will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  im mediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired, 
the  applicant  shouM  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  w  ill  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  lu- 
'iuiries  eliould  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
dale  of  tlie  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected.  Sub- 
scribers niay  send  their  veterinary  queries  (brectly  to 
Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers.  131.'.  Neil  Avenue.  Columbus.  Ohio. 

Note.— Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
'juiries  in  this  column  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered 
under  any  circumstances. 


Carsct.— B.  F.,  Mystis,  Iowa.  Please  con- 
sult Farm  and  Fireside  of  June  1st. 

Paral.vtie  Hos*-— M.  S.,  Abilene,  Kan. 
Questiens  like  .vours  have  recentl.v  been  an- 
swered in  nearl.v  (-very  unmber.  Please  look 
them  up. 

Warts.— H.  F  L.,  Sumerville,  Ala.  Answers 
to  questions  like  yours  have  been  given  of 
late  in  almost  an.v  number  of  this  paper. 
Please  consult  them. 

A  Barren  t'ow.— R.  S..  Kent.  Wash.  If 
your  cow  has  been  unproductive  for  two 
.vears.  the  most  economical  thing  you  can  do 
is  to  prepare  her  for  beef. 

Toothaohe.— Mrs.  D  ,  Bourbon,  Mo.  Y'our 
seventeen-year-old  mare  has  one  or  more 
defective  or  diseased  molars.  Have  her  ex- 
amined and  the  defective  or  diseased  toDth 
or  teeth  extracted  by  a  competent  veterina- 
rian. 


Pr«l>abl,v  I>i«eased 
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heaves.  If  you  desire  a  definite  diagnosis 
have  your  mare  examined  by  a  veterinarian. 

.A  Spoiled  Quarter —T.  O.  D.,  Ord,  Neb. 
The  best  yon  can  do  is  to  leave  the  spoiled 
quarter  of  the  udder  <pf  your  cow  severely 
alone,  for  if  yon  do.  very  likely  it  will  remain 
as  it  is  and  not  liecome  troublesome,  which 
surely  will  happen  if  you  irritate  it. 

Wart  on  a  <'ow''s  Teat.— D.  C.  L.,  Roches- 
ter Mills.  Pa.  It  is  not  advisable  to  remove 
sui  li  a  wart  while  the  cow  is  in  full  milk. 
You  will  have  to  wait  until  the  cow  is  dry, 
and  if  the  wart  then  has  not  already  dis- 
apiM'arc  (1.  have  it  removed  by  a  comjjetent 
veterinarian.  ^ 

.4  L,ni>ii>.— .\.  K.  W.,  Burlington  Junction, 
Mo.  Give  a  description  of  the  "lump"  (a 
ver.v  indefinite  term,  anyhowl.  describe  the 
pectiliarities  of  the  laiueness  and  .state  which 
knee,  front  or  hind  knee,  you  mean.  Maybe 
that  viui  mean  neither  and  supply  the  term 
"knee"  to  the  hock-joint. 

.4ciite  Indisrestion.— P,  M.,  North  Benton, 
Ohii).  Yon  ask  for  a  cure  for  horses  taken 
with  "actite  indigestion."  Now.  that  is  a 
ver.v  sweeping  term,  and  it  must  be  very 
much  doubted  whether  you  have  a  clear  idea 
of  what  you  mean  by  it.  Give  a  description 
of  w-hat  you  mean  and  I  will  answer  you. 

Like  Grease-lieel.— A.  H.  Q.,  Tulare,  Cal. 
If  the  feet  of  your  sow  present  the  appear- 
ance of  those  of  a  horse  that  has  grease-heel, 
keep  the  animal  out  of  mud  and  water,  dirt 
and  manure,  and  try  liberal  applications, 
made  twice  a  da.v,  of  a  mixture  of  liquid 
subacetate  of  lead,  one  part,  and  olive-oil. 
three  parts. 

niseased  Teeth.— A,  C.  Elk  City,  Neb. 
Your  mare  undoubtedl.v  has  one  or  more  dis- 
eased molars.  Have  her  mouth  examined  and 
the  diseased  tooth  or  teeth  extracted  by  a 
competent  and  reliable  veterinarian.  The 
v(-teriiiarian  (".0  wh(j  "fixed"  her  teeth,  or 
said  that  he  did.  perhaps  filed  a  little  on  her 
teeth,  and  probaljly  humbugged  you. 

So-called     Blind-stassers.— S.    H.  W., 

Henry^'i]le.  Iiul.  Your  colt  stiffers  from  so- 
called  ldind-sta'j:gers  (insanity  in  consequence 
of  uinrbid  juessure  upon  tlie  liraiu.  usually 
caiiseil  liy  an  ai  cumulatiou  of  serum  in  the 
cereliral  ventriclesi.  and  is  incurable.  It  is 
not  only  iiossible.  but  even  proliable.  that  the 
disease  was  brought  on  by  the  treatment 
you  bestowed  upon  the  animal  against  lous- 
iness: namely,  the  clipping  and  greasing. 

Severely  t'nt  on  a  Barbed-nire  Fence. 

—J.  T..  Greenock.  Pa.  Y'ou  ask  me  what  I 
would  reenuimend  you  to  do  to  cure  .vour 
horse  se\  erely  cut  b,v  a  barbed  wire  on  the 
inside  (median  side)  of  the  fore  legs.  I  will 
give  you  a  candid  answer  and  say  that  I 
advise  you  aiul  ail  others  residiirg  in  states 
in  which  good  veterinarians  are  available,  to 
call  in  sur  li  a  case  at  once  on  a  competent 
veterinarian  and  to  intrust  him  with  the 
tieatment.  because  b.v  doing  so  in  time  .vou 
will  invariably  save  much  time,  trouble  and 
money. 

Warts  on  Calves— S.vmptoms  of  Sn  ine- 
plasrne.— J.  B.  W.,  Ord,  Neh.  You  will  find  in 
nearl.v  ever.v  number  of  recent  date  an 
answer  given  to  questions  concerning  warts 

Ph'ase    consult    tlu'ni.  The    symptoms  of 

your  pigs,  as  described  b.v  .vou.  are  ccunmon 
in  swine-plagne.  nr  so-called  hog-cholera. 
Since  the  form  of  the  disease  in  which  the 
symptoms  described  occur  is  not  a  very 
malignant  one.  the  disease  of  your  pigs 
oneht  to  yielil  to  the  serum  treatment  of 
r>r.  Peters,  in  Lincoln.  Neli..  if  there  is  any 
merit  whate-ier  in  that  treatment. 

An  Obstrnotion  in  a  t'ow-s  Teat.— R.  G. 
S..  Point  Marion,  Pa.  If  such  an  obstruction 
in  the  teat  of  a  cow  as  you  describe  can  be 
removed  b.v  forcible  milking,  it  umy  be  done, 
and  is  all  right.  If  you  cannot.  I  would 
not  advise  to  attempt  the  removal  of  the 
same  with  instruments,  such  as  pnjbes.  milk- 
ing-tubes.  etc.,  because  the  usual  result  is 
that  after  the  use  of  an.v  instruments,  unless 
aijplied  by  a  competent  veterinarian  under 
strictly  aseptic  precautions,  the  trouble  will 
become  miuh  w<irse,  and  the  wholi'  quarter, 
as  a  rule,  will  'oecoiue  seriously  inflamed. 

Bitten  by  a  Kattlesnalte  (?).— R.  E.  B.. 
Tidioute,  Pa.  You  seem  to  be  positive  that 
the  ci>w  has  been  bitten  by  a  rattlesnaki'. 
and  although  I  do  not  at  all  doubt  yiuir 
veracity,  I  very  much  doubt  the  correctness 
of  .vour  assertion,  because  such  edematous 
swellings  beneath  the  lower  jaw  ami  tlie 
throat  gradtuill.v  extending  to  the  dewlaii  and 
the  brisket,  as  yoti  describe,  are  frequent  in 
cattle  suffering  from  dropsical  effusions  in 
the  chest  and  other  parts  of  the  body.  Tf  mv 
diagnosis  is  correct,  the  cow  ver.v  likely  will 
soon  die,  and  then  a  post-mortem  examina- 
tion will  reveal  the  true  cause  of  death.  If 
an  animal  really  is  bitten  by  a  rattlesnake, 
the  best  treatment,  according  to  my  experi- 
ence, is  to  make  immediately,  where  the 
animal  has  been  bitten,  hypodermic  injections 
of  tinct-ure  of  iodine. 
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Looks  Somen  ba<  Like  .4nlhrax.— H.  F., 

Rock  Grove,  III.  It  is  ]iossible  that  your 
calves,  sick  only  fifticn  minutes,  died  of 
anthrax.  Still,  as  you  did  not  uuiki'.  or  al 
any  rate  give  no  account  of  a  post-mortem 
c'xamiuafion  and  say  very  little  about  the 
syiniitoms,  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  definite 
di:igm>sis.  If  any  more  should  die,  have  the 
bleed  exantined  b.v  a  bacteriologist,  or  send  a 
little  cif  it,  i>acked  with  all  necessary  pre- 
cintions.  to  your  state  veterinarian  for  ex- 
aniinatiun. 

Six  Teats.— J.  F.  L.,  Freehold,  Pa.  One  or 
two  supernumerary  teats,  five  or  six  in  all, 
are  ipiite  frcipient  in  fenulie  cattle,  but  the 
siqierfiuons  or  suiieruumerary  teat  or  teats 
will  ni'vi'r  cause  any  trouble  if  uo  attempt 
is  made  to  draw  milk  out  of  them  when  the 
aninuil  becomes  fresh  for  the  first  time.  It  is 
somewhat  different  if  there  is  a  twin,  or  as 
yen  call  it.  a  w(dibed  teat,  which,  although 
Usually  milked  as  but  one,  will  be  miu'e  or 
h  ss  troublesome.  Whether  an.v  real  improve- 
ment l  an  be  affected  by  a  surgical  ojieraticui. 
or  whethi'r  it  will  be  best  to  li-ave  the  doubb' 
teat  as  it  is.  depends  upon  tin'  result  of  a 
careful  examination. 

Bos-s|>avin  and  Bone-s|>a vin.— D.  J.  E., 

Sedalia.  S.  C.  It  is  enly  in  very  rare  and 
exceptional  cases  that  so-called  bog-spavin 
and  t hormiglipin  cause  any  lameness.  lu  a 
case  like  yi)Virs.  in  which  an  animal  affected 
with  these  ailments  show  lainen<'ss,  the 
latter,  as  a  rule,  is  caused  by  an  existing 
biun^-spavin,  which  is  uot  recognized  because 
hidden  by  the  larger  and  softer  sw(dling  pro- 
duced by  the  so-called  bog-spavin.  Besides 
this,  the  lameness  of  .vour  nnire.  as  you  de- 
scribe it,  presents  the  characteristics  of  a 
lameness  caused  by  bone-spavin.  In  regard 
to  the  treatment  of  the  latter  nidhing''can 
be  done  with  any  show  of  succes 
si-ason  is  over,  and  by  that  ti 
in  one  of  the  Novembi'r  numli 
find  an  article  in  the  celuiuus 
which  will  give  you  the  desired  iiiformatibn 

A  Bnn;clinsr  Operation.— M.  E.  S.,  Bane, 
Va.  Surely  the  man  who  castrated  your 
horse  must  have  made  a  bungling  job  of  it. 
If  a  swelling  of  a  tremendous  size  iimkes  its 
appearance  after  the  operation  has  been  per- 
formed, it  is  caused  by  a  septic  infection  due 
to  a  lack  of  antiseptic  or  aseptic  precautious 
at  the  operation.  The  "lump"  and  the  end 
of  the  cord,  which  you  say  are  hanging  out. 
can  hardl.v  be  anything  but  a  sn-called  cham- 
pignon; namely,  the  protruding  curd,  degen- 
erated and  much  enlarged  by  se]itie  infeetion. 
Such  a  champignon,  often  complicated  with  a 
fistula  of  the  spermatic  cord,  usually  makes 
its  appearance  if.  on  removing  the'  clamps, 
the  spermatic  cord  is  left  protruding  through 
the  wound  in  the  scrotum,  but  particularly 
if  at  the  same  time  the  p.trts  are  not  properly 
cleaned,  if  the  wound  in  the  scrotum  is  too 
small,  if  the  clamps  had  been  put  on  loose 
(not  tight  enough  I  or  had  been  left  on  too 
long  before  they  were  removed.  Take  your 
horse  to  a  competent  veterinarian  to  have 
him  operated  and  the  champignon  removed, 
and  then  make  the  man  who  castrated  the 
horse  pay  the  bill. 

Fistnlons  Withers.— J.  T.  G.,  Churchville, 
Va.  What  you  describe  is  a  fistulous  wither, 
which  will  be  cured  if  the  treatment  Is  in- 
trusted to  a  competent  and  reliable  veterina- 
rian, but  which  will  cause  you  more  trouble 
and  expense  than  the  animal  is  worth,  and 
then,  after  all,  be  left  uncured  if  quackery 
is  resorted  to  or  if  the  treatment  is  intrusted 
to  an  incompetent  person.  Altheugh  it  is 
easy  enough  to  give  a  general  outlim-  of  the 
treatment  that  is  necessar.v,  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible to  go  into  details,  because  ue  two 
cases  are  exactly  alike,  and  in  ever.v  case 
a  great  deal,  in  fact,  almost  ever.vthing,  de- 
pends upon  the  good  judgment  of  the  attend- 
ing surgeon,  who  must  decide  when  and  what 
operations  have  to  be  performed,  what  tis- 
sues have  to  be  destro.ved.  when  the  destruc- 
tion or  the  application  of  caustics  must  be 
stepped,  and  when  and  where  the  process  of 
healing  must  be  encouraged  and  be  allowed 
to  proceed.  Even  one  apparentl.v  slight  mis- 
take ma.v  render  the  whole  treatment  abor- 
tive, whereas  the  same  is  bound  to  be 
successful  if  no  mistakes  are  committed  and 
nothing  essential  is  neglected.  The  general 
rules  are  simple  enotigh.  but  the  mere  knowl- 
edge of  the  same  does  not  enable  any  one  to 
execute  theiu  in  a  proper  manner.  The  same 
may  be  put  in  a  few  words;  namel.v.  First, 
procure  the  most  perfect  drainage:  second, 
destroy  and  remove  all  parts  and  tissues  that 
have  lost  their  vitality  and  will  interfere 
with  the  process  of  healing:  third,  preserve 
the  greatest  cleanliness,  and  dress  the  inte- 
rior surfaces  in  such  a  way  that  a  strict 
asepsis  will  be  maintained. 

With  Calf  or  ]Vot  With  Calf.-G.  H.  R., 

Ridgwa.v,  Pa.  The  s.vmptoms  .vou  give,  the 
movements  of  the  calf  you  have  felt,  the  salty 
condition  of  the  milk.  etc..  must  be  con- 
sidered as  sure  signs  of  advanced  pregnancy. 
That  the  cow  now  ;ind  then  has  shown 
slight  symptoms  similar  to  those  shown  by 
cows  being  in  heat  is  not  such  a  very 
uncommon  occurrenct-  in  co^^"s  with  calf  as 
.vou  seem  to  know  yourself,  because  yon  say 
.voti  have  observed  it  before  in  the  same 
cow.  That  the  movements  of  the  calf  are 
not  now  as  livel.v  as  before,  and  that  the  co\V 
is  often  short  of  breath,  is  easily  explained 
by  the  fact  that  being  in  a  good  pasture  she 
often  gorges  her  stnuuich  and  thus  causes 
the  same  to  encroach  upon  the  space  occupied 
by  the  uterus  and  by  the  lungs,  and  also  b.v 
the  large  blood-vessels  in  the  abdominal  cav- 
ity. If  the  calf  T\ere  dead,  abortion  would 
be  an  almost  certain  consequence,  except, 
perhaps,  in  those  very  rare  cases  in  whieh 
the  OS  of  the  uterus  remains"  securely  closed, 
for  then  a  mumificatinn  cjf  the  calf  might 
take  place  and  the  latter  might  not  be  born, 
but  remain  indefinitely  insiile  of  the  uterns. 
Still,  in  such  eases,  which  at  any  rate  is 
ex( cedinglv  rare,  no  "life"  whatever  would 
be  felt.  If  the  calf  had  been  killed  by 
violence  or  b.v  other  outside  influences,  the 
cow  would  have  shown  indicatiims  of  it  and 
would  not  have  remained  in  the  perfectly 
Inalth.v  condition  in  whiih  you  say  she  is 
and  always  has  been.  The  most  reasonable 
fxplanation.  It  sei-ms  to  me,  would  be  that 
the  cow  was  served,  and  conceived,  later 
than  yen  know,  or  that  on  account  of  the 
uiieoiumonly  fleshy  condition  of  the  animal, 
III-  jidssibly  due  to  other  unknown  causes,  the 
i^ase  ijf  your  cow  is  one  of  an  extraordimiry 
long  periiid  of  gestation.  There  are  widl- 
anthenticated  cases  on  record  in  which  a  cow 
carried  her  calf  fully  eleven  months,  or  three 
hundred  and  thirty  days,  and  it  may  be  that 
hei^s  is  another  one.  If  the  calf  had  died, 
or  if  parturition  had  been  prevented  by  some 
alun)rniai  process,  at  least  sotne  preparation 
fiu-  parturition  would  have  taken  place,  anrl 
very  likely  would  not  have  esc;iped  your 
observation.  That  the  cow  "has  not  made 
any  bag"  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  you 
have  kept  ■on  milking  her  too  long.  As  far  as 
I  can  see  yon  can  do  nothing  but  to  wait  and 
to  watch  for  another  month.  JIa.vbe  that  the 
cow  will  have  a  calf  before  this  reaches  you. 
Please  report  the  outcome  of  the  case. 


■Ilent 

gee  1(1  fd.id 

Hesh  must 


Pneri»eral  Paral.ysis.- J.  F.  M.,  Till^'- 
m.(Uik.  Oreg.  Puerperal  paralysis,  also  called 
calving-fever,  milk-fever  and  several  olher 
names,  is  a  disease  whicli  is  much  easier 
pr(vente(l  than  cured.  Like  in  most  oilier 
infections  diseases.  I  wo  kinds  of  causes, 
usually  caHed  predisposing  .■ind  exciling 
causes,  must  be  disi iugnished.  I'.oih  of  Ihesc. 
it  seems,  must  be  iireseni  and  be  acting  if 
the  disease  is  to  be  produced,  and  where  Ijolh 
of  them  cannot  be  deslroyed  or  be  warded 
off.  the  disease  is  not  apt  to  nuike  its 
apiiearance  if  either  the  iire(lisi)osing  cause 
or  the  exciling  cause  is  removed  (jr  prevented 
to  .-let.  Puerperal  [laralysis  .almost  exclu- 
sively occurs  only  (Uie  or  a  few  d.-iys  before 
calving,  in  cews  which  are  vei-y  good  nnlkers 
and  are  in  a  very  good  condili'iui  as  to  tlesh, 
or  which  h.-ive  received  .-m  abtuidauce  (jf  g(io(i 
and  nutritious  food  during  the  last  two 
months  (if  the  period  of  gestation,  ("nnse- 
(|ucntly  it  stands  to  reasdii  that  good  or 
ilkiug  qualities,  an  abnmhince  of 
!iml  a  ver.v  gdod  couditien  as  to 
be  lii(d;ed  upiiu  as  at  least  s(une 
(if  the  predispiising  causes.  Fxpcrience  has 
ceutirineil  this,  and  it  h.-is  been  found  that  the 
disease  will  but  very  rarely  make  its  apiiear- 
ance if  cows  with  cxcellcul  or  vcrv  good 
milking  qualities  and  in  v<m-.v  good  ciiudition 
as  to  flesh  are  kept  on  a  fight  diet  during 
the  last  two  months  bef(u^c  calving,  so  th.-it 
during  thai  time  no  flesh  will  be  produced 
and  no  improvement  in  condition  will  take 
Iihice.  As  far  as  the  exciling  cause  is  con- 
cerned, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  same 
consists  in  an  infection  brought  about  bv  an 
invasion  of  pathogenic  ldise;ise-produ('ingi 
bacteria  thr(nigh  the  mucous  membranes  of 
the  sexual  organs  at  the  time  of  calving.  To 
a  certain  extent  such  an  infectiim  or  inva- 
sion, respectively,  also  may  be  prevented, 
first,  by  keeping  the  premises  where  the  cows 
are  kept  in  the  very  best  sanitary  condition; 
in  other  words.  l>y  keeping  the  same  drv. 
\\  ell-veutilated  and  clean,  and  preventing  as 
much  as  possible  any  decomposition  of  or- 
ganic substances  by  removing  the  droppings 
of  the  cattle  at  least  twice  a'day.  bv  procur- 
ing perfect  drainage,  and  if  the  iiremises 
are  a  stable  or  an  inclosed  room  or  building, 
by  having  a  snfiicient  number  of  windows 
giving  an  abundant  access  to  sunlight,  not 
only  to  certain  parts,  but  also  to  everv  nook 
and  enrner.  If  all  the  above  is  complieti  with, 
the  ilise.-ise.  which  you  say  is  very  frecjuent 
iinw.  will  become  very  rare,  or  will  disappear 
altogether.  If  it  should  reappear,  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  measures  recoiu- 
mended  have  not  been  applied  In  a  sufficiently 
thoriiugli  mauner,  an  incipient  infection 
lor  rather  an  invasion  of  the  bacteria  i 
may  be  neutralized  by  irrigating  the  uterus 
of  every  cow  immediately  after  the  calf  has 
been  born  with  a  few  quarts  of  a  one-per- 
cent solution  of  creolin  iPearsou'si  in 
blood-warm  water.  Whether  the  irrigation 
is  made  by  means  of  an  irrigating  appara- 
tus, described  before  In  these  columns,  or 
with  a  large  syringe  Is  Immaterial;  onlv 
if  a  syringe  is  used,  the  operatiou  must 
be  performed  In  a  careful  manner  so  as  not 
to  Injure  the  cow.  Y"our  other  half  dozen 
questions  will  have  to  wait  for  an  answer 
until  the  next  number,  because  I  cannot 
allow  one  man  to  monopolize  all  the  avail- 
able space  of  a  whole  number. 


A  Cheap  Separator 

\Ve'll  give  you  one 
without  cost  if  you 
will  give  us  the  e.ttra 
butter  gained  by  its 
use  on  15  cows  for 
one  year.  Or  if  you 
sell  the  butter  and 
give  us  three  quar- 
ters of  the  money 
the  extra  butter 
brings  we'll  call  it 
square. 

SHARPLES  HAXD  SEPARATORS 
are  the  best  that  can  be  made  at  any  price. 

BE.ANCHES:  P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Elgin,  111. 

Omaha,  Neb.  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Dubuque,  Iowa. 


Silo  Machinery 


and  Tread  Horse  Powers  Operating 

No  Dairy  or  Stock  Farm  can  count  itself  in  shape 
to  compete  in  the  manufacture  of  JJairif  Products  or 
Beet\  without  the  aid  of  the  Silo.  "We  make  the 
largest  line  of  Silo  Machinery  on  Earthy  and  knowthat 
in  consequence  we  can  give  you  positively  better  value 
for  your  money  than  you  can  get  elsewhere.  '9S  Silo 
l?OOkIet/"rC(e  to  any  address.  Contains  ex -Gov.  Hoard*  s 
latest  views  on  EnsHa'/e  a.v  related  to  the  Dairy  Cow, 

*'Smalley  Goods"  Agency  I  *^-'^^s;,^^^M^ers^" 

goes  with  first  order.        I       Manitowoc,  wis. 


DRINK  PURE  WATER 

By  I'iaiiiK  the  Bucket  Pump  and  Water 

Purifier  on  Wells  and  Cisterns. 
Will  Purify  a  Foul  Well  or  Cistern  In 
Ten  Days'Use.  orMoney  Rei'Hnded. 

Draws  ten  gallons  of  water  per  minute. 
>'o  tubin?  torust,  burst  or  wear.  Will  not 
rust:  chaiu  anil  liurkets  made  of  galva- 
ni/,ed  stp'.'l.  C';iu  bt--  s^t  n\>  in  lifteen  niin- 
ut':-s.      arta'-liiii'Mits  IikI^w  thi-  pi  at  form. 

V,""'i    ■  -  -■   !  ■■!■--  ill  t'C'ituiri  drain 

'1  ,  ■  •■  7.  r 7.  -I, "  ■  - ■  ■  r . .  "  1  ■.  I  ;[■.[■  i  and  Malaria.  Fcvt-ra. 
li  I II  -  r  |-  l!  1..;      ,1 L.;.'     L^-   .ui'l    >.  Liluj.ljle  readiDg  ou  pure 

Ilu.  k.  l  riMiiii  (  '...140S  PIoBi  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

Mention  this  paper. 


RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE. 

Toucan  get  a  constant  stream  of  water 


_  your  buildings  from 
spring  by  means  of  this 
engine. 

RUNS  ITSELF. 
NEVER  STOPS. 
Send  your  conditions  for 
catalogue  and  guaranteed 
estimate. 

POWER  SPECLAXTT  CO.,  126  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


July  15,  1898. 


0ur  ifiresiDe. 


VALUES. 

There  is  no  little  aud  tlieie  is  no  niueh ; 

We  weiyli  and  nieasuie  and  ilefiiie  in  vain. 
A  look,  a  word,  a  tl^lit,  responsive  touch 

Can  lie  tlie  ministers  of  joy  to  pain. 
A  man  can  die  of  hunger,  walled  in  gold. 

A  crumb  may  quicken  hope  to  stronger  breath, 
And  every  day  we  give  or  we  withhold 

Some  little  thing  which  tells  for  life  or  death.  j 
—Susan  Coolidge. 
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A  TRUE  KNIGHT  OF  LABOR 

BY  KATE  TANNATT  WOODS. 

Author  of  '-A  Fair  Hai<l  of  Jlarblehead,"  "The  Woo- 
ing of  Grandmother  Grey,"  'Hidden  for  Years," 
"The  Jlinister's  Secret,"  "Hester  Hep- 
worth,"  "Sophia  Blount,  Spins- 
ter," "Six  Little  Rebels," 
"Dr.  Dick,"  "Jlopsy," 
Etc.,  Etc. 

CH.\rTEU  XIX. 

THE  CHAJX  TIGHTEXS. 

HILE  Mr.s.  Goldeu  was  nnrs- 
iiig    Celeste    and    c:in'ng  | 
f'^''  tl"^  t'^^t'  children  Cap-  ; 
(4    m    '~^V-    AvN     tain    Jasper    had  taken! 

another  journey  to  Mass- 
achusetts to  see  his  "em-  ; 
inent  physician."   He  had  \ 
been  In  direct  cotumunica-  ' 
cation  with  certain  offic- 
ials for  a  long  time  now, 
and  the  case  was  being 
quietly    worked     up  by 
them.     The  chain  of  ev- 
idence     was  tightening 
daily.   Joe  had  commiiui- 
•  cated    some    very  impor- 

tant intelligence  to  IXrs  fuwin.  and  plncky 
"Marion  Penhurst"  was  ready  to  act  the  mo- 
ment her  testimony  was  desired.  Smithers 
had  at  last,  thanks  to  Mr.  Crossmau,  been 
discharged,  and  was  now  at  that  gentleman's 
house  awaiting  orders.  Of  the  two  men  who 
had  testified  against  him,  onl.v  one  could  be 
found,  and  he  was  in  a  state  of  beastly  intox- 
ication, while  his  "pardner."  he  of  the  gloves 
and  smooth  voice,  was  reported  to  have 
skipped  the  country. 

Doctor  LeGrande,  in  his  distant  home,  had 
never  been  more  confident  or  bold  than  after 
his  interview  in  the  woods  with  his  hind 
minions.  If  he  could  get  hold  of  the  half- 
witted fellow  at  the  works,  who  had  aidi  d 
the  child,  he  should  be  content:  but  the 
Frenchman  had  promised  even  that,  and  the 
liberal  payment  he  had  made  them  would 
secure  them  indeflnitel.v.  Never  was  artful 
plotter  more  mistaken. 

He  was  anxious  to  get  things  settled  to  his 
liking  and  then  go  abroad  for  bis  health.  He 
told  his  patients  this,  and  hinted  more  than 
he  said  concerning  his  sad  life  wearing  upon 
him.  and  his  domestic  sorrows.  His  patients 
pitied  and  consoled  him.  They  mourned 
openly  for  him  and  praised  him  for  his  bra- 
very. His  wife  was  described  as  "high- 
strung,"  "proud,"  "domineering,"  on  account 
of  her  fortune,  and  the  doctor  piously  rolled 
his  eyes  aud  sighed  whenever  his  troubles 
were  mentioned.  Even  in  his  profession 
much  of  his  popularit.v  depended  upon  the 
facility  with  which  he  humbugged  people. 
f)ther  physicians  knew  this;  but  it  was  well 
understood  that  certain  women  would  rather 
die  under  his  care  than  live  under  the  care  of 
scnic  one  loss  fashionable  aud  popular. 

"The  poor  dear  doctor  was  afflicted  with 
insomnia  of  lMti>:  and  no  wonder,  with  so 
much  trouble." 

Captain  Jasper  and  his  friends  heard  plen- 
t.v  of  this  kind  of  talk,  and  other  things,  also, 
not  f|uite  so  flattering.  They  kept  quiet  and 
W(dked.  To  no  one  was  he  more  communica- 
tive than  to  his  patient.  Captain  Jasper,  who 
came  such  a  long  distance  to  place  himself 
under  hl.s  care. 

They  held  long  confidential  talks,  and  the 
captain  was  even  porsuadi'd  to  spend  a  night 
now  and  then  under  the  doctor's  roof. 

While  the  shrewdest  detectives  were  shad- 
owing the  doctor  Mrs.  Golden  was  learning 
still  more  from  Celiste.  When  the  poor  wom- 
an's consciousness  returned  she  tried  in  vain 
to  rally  and  rise  from  her  bed.  It  was  im- 
[lossible.  and  each  attempt  was  followed  by 
increased  prostration. 

Her  great  anxiety  for  Paul  did  not  lessen 
e\-en  when  she  saw  the  boy  with  Mrs.  (Jold- 
en's  arms  about  him  and  knew  that  the  lad 
trusted  and  loved  this  generous  woman.  The 
boy's  life  had  been  threatened,  and  It  preyed 
u|ion  her  mind.  All  the  sins  of  her  life,  all  the 
bitterness,  craft  aud  revenge  seemed  crushed 
out  of  her,  and  her  uiolher-love  triumphed 
over  them. 

AVhen  Mrs.  Golden  asked  if  she  would  have 
the  doctor  who  cared  for  Meg  the  woman 
grew  wild  and  hugged  I'aul  closer  to  her. 

"No,  let  me  die  first  I  Kill  me,  send  me  to 
prison,  but  save  my  boy.  and  never,  never, 
let  that  man  touch  him!" 

"Never  mind.  Celeste,"  said  Mrs.  Golden. 
"I  know  more  than  you  think:  I  will  care 
for  Paul,  and  you.  too:  no  harm  shall  come 
to  you  while  we  are  surrounded  by  mystery. 
As  you  pray  to  have  your  child  spared 
from  suffering,   will   you  not   tell  me  the 


truth  about  the  sweet  little  one  who  has 
been  so  kind  to  you  since  you  were  made 
ill?  I  am  your  friend,  am  I  not?" 

"You  are  an  angel  of  mercy,"  said  Celeste, 
as  she  put  her  nurse's  hand  to  her  lips;  "an 
angel  of  mercy;  aud  I  am  a  bad.  wicked 
woman.   Oh,  my  God.  what  can  I  do?  " 

"Tell  me  the  simple  truth.  Celeste."  said 
Mrs.  Golden.  "Tell  me  all,  and  I  will  help 
you.  ' 

"I  will,"  said  the  woman.  "I  will,  if  he 
kills  me:  but  spare  Paul,  my  poor  hapless 
bo.v;  he  made  him  deformed:  he  threat- 
ened to  kill  me." 

"You  quarreled,  and  he  struck  you?"  sug- 
gested Mrs.  Golden.    "I  heard  angry  voices." 

"Y'es,  he  maddened  me;  and  when  he 
cursed  my  poor  boy  and  said  lie  had  planned 
to  put  him  out  of  sight  forever,  like  her,  then, 
then  I  grew  wild  and  called  for  you,  aud  he 
struck  me  down." 

"Poor  Celeste!" 

"Oh,  God,  you  are  merciful,  you  pity  me. 
Me,  the  wretch  that  has  hated  you,  aud  been 
so  wicked." 

The  woman  buried  her  face  in  the  bed- 
clothes, aud  sobbed. 

"Poor  Celeste,  poor  woman,  the  God  you 
speak  of  is  merciful,  however  you  have 
sinned:  he  has  kept  one  sweet,  pure  spot  in 
your  heart,  and  that  is  warm  for  your  boy. 
For  his  sake,  tell  me  who  is  the  father  of  my 
little  charge:  she  is  sleeping  now,  and  can- 
not hear  you." 

The  woman  almost  gasped,  as  she  whis- 
pered, "Dr.  LeGrande." 

"And  he  is  Paul's  father,  also,  is  he  not?" 


He  had  spoken  softly,  very  softly-  he 
thought,  but  the  child  opened  her  eyes  and 
with  one  wild  cry  of  joy  she  sprang  into 
his  arms. 

"Oh,  Uncle  Joe,  I  kiU'W  that  you  would 
come;  I  knew  it,  I  knew  it,  for  I  said  the 
prayer  ever.v  day." 

Joe  took  a  blanket  from  the  bed  and 
wrapped  it  about  her  and  held  her  in  his 
arms. 

"Peggy,"  he  said,  "I  can't  tell  who  is  the 
happier,  you  or  your  Uncle  Joe." 


Chaptee  XX. 


EBTBIBCTIOX. 


Dr.  LeGrande,  alias  Brown,  alias  Newton, 
alias  Chester,  was  seated  in  his  office  one 
evening  about  a  week  after  Joe's  visit  to  the 
house  in  the  woods.  The  doctor  had  not  been 
out  since  his  last  visit  to  his  "distant  pa- 
tient." He  had  been  suffering  from  an  attack 
of  la  grippe.  He  was  not  sick  enough  to  be  in 
bed.  nor  well  enough  to  go  out:  and  moreover, 
he  was  auxious  to  hear  from  the  two  men  he 
had  employed. 

He  was  iu  a  fractious  mood,  for  Celeste's 
brother  Antoiue,  whom  he  thought  securely 
out  of  the  way,  had  paid  him  a  visit  and 
acted  in  a  very  ugly  manner.  Antoine  was  a 
fiend  when  iu  liquor,  and  he  had  been  drink- 
ing. Soon  after  Antoine  left  Captain  Jasper 
called,  and  the  doctor  was  rejoiced  to  see  him. 

"I  have  left  some  friends  of  mine  in  the 
waiting-room."  said  the  captain. 

"Bring  them  iu,  bring  them  iu.   I  am  bluer 


"Peggy.  I  c.^n't  tell  who  is  the 

HAPPIER,  Y'OU  OR  I." 


"Yes,  yes.  God  help  me.  He  promised  to 
marry  me;  and  I  was  so  young." 

"I  was  sure  of  this.  Celeste,  quite  suri-. 
Tell  me  one  thing  more,  is  Margaret's  mother 
dead?" 

"No,  no;  do  not  ask  me  more." 
"I  must.  Celeste.   Where  is  she?" 
"In  an  insane  asylum;  he  calls  her  crazy, 
but  she  is  not.     Poor,  poor  lady,  she  has  ' 
suffered,  too;  may  God  forgive  me  for  swear- 
ing to  his  lies.   Do  not  let  them  part  me 
from  Paul;  do  not  let  that  cruel  man  get 
him;  I  would  rather  die.   My  poor  baby,  my 
loving  Paul!" 

"No  one  shall  harm  your  boy  while  I  live."  ' 
said  a  clear,  strong  voice,  and  Joe  stepped 
forward,  holding  the  lad  by  the  hand. 

"This  Is  Joe,  mother  dear,  my  Joe,  the  little 
lady's  friend,  and  now  you  will  not  cry,  and 
the  'Hate  man'  cannot  hurt  you." 

One  glance  at  his  face  recalled  the  past  to  \ 
the  woman.  ! 

she  .said,  "oh,  spare  me.  for 
I  deserve  all  the  punishment 
all  the  misery  I  dosiM-ve;  but  ^ 
Ills  sake!  f)h.  Mr.  Ilivington, 
God  will  bless  you  for  your  kindness  to  him, 
myllttli'  I'aul,  who  Is  not  like  other  children."  ; 

"Be  (piiet,  Celosle,  be  ealni:  you  have  been 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  and  I  have 
searched  for  .von  everywhere.    Let  me  see  iny  ' 
little  Peggy.   Mrs.  Golden,  and  then  I  will 
talk  more  with  Celeste  when  she  is  calmer." 

The  nurse  led  lilrii  into  the  next  room,  and 
Joe  gazed  upon  the  child's  face  with  great  [ 
tears  of  joy  standing  in  his  eyes.  : 
"She  is  getting  the  old.  happy  look  back,"  | 
he  saia.   "Our  precious  Peggy." 


"Spare  me," 
Paul's  sake! 
you  can  give; 
spare  me  for 


The  sotjxd  of  a  pislol-shot  rang 
through  the  house. 

than  indigo,  to-night.  The  fact  is,  I  have 
been  down  with  the  grippe  for  some  time; 
your  friends  are  sure  to  be  welcome." 

Captain  Jasper  opened  the  door  and  Smith- 
ers entered  with  his  sister  upon  his  arm; 
next  came  Joe  Rivington,  leading  little  Peg- 
gy; then  Mrs.  Golden,  almost  supporting 
Celeste,  not  yet  recovered  from  the  blow 
which  had  felled  her  down:  then  Mi'.  Cross- 
man,  chatting  with  pretty  Miss  Perkins,  fol- 
lowed by  Jack  Hurd  aud  poor  Paul  and 
"Uncle  Benson."  A  tall  man  in  uuiform  now 
stepped  forward  holding  a  warrant  in  his 
hand. 

"Doctor,"  he  said,  "your  game  is  up.  Be- 
hold this  cloud  of  witni'sses." 

The  d<ictor  partly  rose  from  his  chair  and_ 
gazed  wildly  from  one  to  the  other.  Hisglancc 
rested  upon  the  statel.v  woman,  the  only  one 
of  the  group  whose  face  In-tokened  pit.v.  His 
eyes  fell,  and  he  multi-rid,  "The  game  is  up: 
you  are  right." 

When  the  oflicer  approached  to  place  the 
liandcufTs  tipon  his  wrists  tin-  wretched  crim- 
inal heard  his  wife's  voice  for  the  first  time 
since  she  had  been  seiit  from  him,  pleading 
with  him  to  be  merciful  to  her.  She  was 
again  pleading,  ljut  this  time  for  hini. 

"Geulleiiien."  she  said.  "I'ven  justice  can 
be  tempered  with  mercy:  pray  spare  him 
that  humiliation  iu  the  presence  of  us  all." 

The  doctor  looked  at  her  for  one  niument, 
and  then  said,  as  if  the  one  grain  of  good- 
ness In  Ills  nature  had  triuniplied  over  the 
evil  In  his  supremi-  moment  of  agony: 

"(leiitlenien,  let  me  say  here,  and  now, 
that  the  lady  who  has  spoken  Is  luy  own  law- 
ful wife,  aud  has  never  deserved  the  cruelty 


which  has  been  shown  her.  Florence,  can 
you  forgive  me,  will  you  ever  forgive  me  for 
all  you  have  .suffered 'j" 

He  leaned  upon  the  arm  of  his  chair  as  he 
spoke,  and  she  saw  that  his  strength  was 
not  what  it  had  been. 

She  started  forward,  but  her  brother  held 
her  back.  Looking  about  the  room  her  eyes 
rested  on  her  child  and  on  the  boy  with 
his  crooked  shoulder.  She  called  them  to  her, 
and  taking  one  hand  of  each  iu  hers,  she  said, 
in  a  trembling  voice: 

"Your  tribunal  is  not  of  earth  alone;  for  the 
sake  of  the  helpless.  Innocent  children  I'for- 
give  you!" 

He  b^jwed  his  head  and  asked  permission 
to  go  to  his  own  room  to  arrange  some  pa- 
pers. The  officers  accompanied  him  and  sta- 
tioned themselves  at  the  door.  Before  they 
could  divine  his  intent  the  sound  of  a  pistol- 
shot  rang  through  the  house,  and  the  fash- 
ionable doctor  was  dead. 

"Suicide  is  confession,"  said  Captain  Jas- 
per. "The  chain  of  his  own  sius  strangled 
him." 

The  two  womeu  he  had  so  deeply  wronged 
stood  side  by  side  at  his  grave,  aud  Paul 
held  the  hand  of  the  "little  lady."  What  it 
all  meant  the  boy  did  not  quite  understaud, 
only  that  he  was  happier  now,  and  the  "Hate 
man"  was  goue  away,  never  to  trouble  him 
again. 

It  was  long,  long  months  before  Florence 
LeGrande,  even  with  the  aid  of  her  com- 
petent lawyers,  could  unravel  the  complica- 
tions which  the  dead  man  had  made  with 
the  estate  of  Deacon  Smithers.  Her  brother, 
who  had  never  been  strong,  soon  followed  the 
sister  who  had  died  of  quick  consumption 
scon  after  her  betrothal  to  Joe.  Mrs.  Le- 
Grande clung  closer  and  closer  to  the  friends 
who  had  saved  her  from  a  fate  worse  than 
death. 

Miss  Perkins  was  induced  to  give  up  jour- 
nalism aud  devote  herself  to  the  interests 
of  Mrs.  LeGrande  as  her  private  secretary: 
Mrs.  Golden,  after  a  trip  to  Idaho,  became 
the  trusted  housekeeper,  while  Celeste  looked 
after  the  family  sewing  and  knew  more  hap- 
piness than  she  ever  dreamed  of,  for  Paul 
T\  as  always  with  her.  Joe  had  been  made  the 
boy's  guardian,  and  each  day  the  boy  had 
simple  lessons  adapted  to  his  bewildered 
intellect.  Nothing  could  surpass  the  devo- 
tion of  Celeste  ta  her  former  mistress;  she 
seemed  to  be  doing  daily  penance  for  her 
sins,  and  neither  by  word  nor  look  did  Mrs. 
LeGrande  ever  recall  the  unhappy  past. 

Poor  Celeste's  troubled  heart  grew  weaker 
and  weaker,  and  in  two  .vears  she  passed 
away,  holding  fast  to  the  mistress'  hand  on 
one  side,  aud  that  of  her  boy  on  the  other. 
To  Joe  she  left  her  son  and  the  written  his- 
tory of  her  tragic  life. 

Little  Peggy,  under  the  care  of  a  faithful 
governess  aud  her  mother,  blossomed  out 
like  a  flower,  and  gradually  ceased  to  talk 
of  the  bad  dreams  which  saddened  her  child- 
hood. 

-ibout  two  years  after  the  death  of  the  doc- 
tor a  western  paper  contained  the  following 
item: 

■'Mr.  Joseph  Rivington,  who  inherited  sev- 
eial  millions  from  an  uncle  in  California,  is 
now  the  president  and  founder  of  the  largest 
smelting-works  in  the  United  States.  The 
basis  of  the  business  is  'co-operation  and 
profit-sharing;*  each  employee  having  an  in- 
terest iu  the  business  after  a  certain  amount 
has  been  accumulated. 

"This  is  not  the  wild  scheme  of  a  visionary, 
but  the  result  of  careful  investigation  in  this 
country  aud  iu  Europe. 

"In  order  to  understand  fully  and  perfectly 
the  relation  of  capital  to  labor,  aud  to  view 
the  question  on  both  sides.  Mr.  Rivington  as- 
sumed the  garb  and  duties  of  a  common 
laborer,  and  was  for  nearly  a  .year  employed 
at  the  'Great  Bubble  Steel  Works'  in  this 
country,  aud  prior  to  that  worked  abroad. 

"He  has  selected  his  men  with  great  care, 
and  is  fortunate  In  having  for  his  chemist, 
Rufus  Carroll,  Ph.D.  Success  is  assured  from 
the  start.  When  intelligence,  industry,  gen- 
erosity aud  capital  form  a  combine  hundreds 
of  men  must  profit  by  it.'' 

"There."  said  Miss  Perkins,  as  she  read 
the  paragraph  aloud  to  a  group  in  Mrs.  Le- 
Graude's  library,  "am  I  not  a  prophetess? 
Did  I  not  say  long  ago  that  your  handsome 
athlete  was  a  true  "Knight  of  Labor?"  " 

"I  knew  it  before  you  ever  knew  him," 
said  ills.  LeGrande.  with  a  smile. 

"The  prophecy  was  for  my  benefit,  dear 
madam,  '  said  Mr.  Crossmau.  who.  with  his 
wife  was  spending  a  few  days  with  Mrs.  Le- 
Grande. 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Perkins,  "I  have  never 
been  able  to  convince  Jlr.  Crossmau  that 
journalists  have  a  sixth  sense." 

"But  you  are  no  longer  a  journalist.  Ma- 
rion," said  her  hostess,  who  never  called  her 
by  any  other  name  than  (he  one  she  had  first 
known  her  by. 

"I  was  wedded  to  it  unlil  I  found  you,  and 
then  I  transferred  my  alTectious,"  said 
Marion,  with  a  toss  of  her  pretty  head. 

"And  you  will  be  wedded  to  some  one  else 
as  soon  as  young  Carroll  Is  well  established 
in  business,  I,  too,  can  prophesy,  although 
I  am  only  n  hard-working  lawyer."  said  Mr. 
Crossmau. 

"Sir!"  said  the  girl,  with  an  arched  look, 
"lawyers  neviT  prophesy:  they  argue,  and 
reason,  and  deliberate,  aud  hem,  and  haw, 
and—" 
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"Work  fnithfully  for  tli?  oppressed  and  un- 
fortunate," said  Mrs.  LeGraude,  with  a  quiet 
glance  at  Mrs.  Crossman. 

"Yes,"  said  Marion,  "tliey  do:  but  all  tbe 
same,  Mr.  Crossman,  I  shall  never  inarrj-." 

-How  she  kept  her  word  let  the  records 
speak. 

THE  END. 


THE  NAME  "YANKEE." 

Some  Englishman  wants  to  know  if  "Yan- 
kee" is  regarded  as  a  term  of  reproach  in  the 
United  States.  Certainly  not  in  New  Eng- 
land. We  have  been  called  Yankees  east  of 
the  Hudson  so  long  that  the  name  is  as 
familiar  and  acceptable  as  if  it  had  not  been 
originally  used  in  scorn  and  contempt.  It 
isn't  a  very  pretty  word,  when  you  come  to 
think  about  it.  It  suggests  a  lean,  lank  per- 
son, with  a  turkey-like  neck,  and  a  long,  un- 
graceful stride.  It  fits  the  popular  pictures 
of  Uncle  Sam  exactly.  It  does  not  bring  be- 
fore the  mind  at  first  a  vision  of  fashion  and 
culture,  but  rather  of  the  rugged  American- 
ism of  an  earlier  day,  which  our  transatlantic 
cousins  smiled  at  and  caricatured.  Yet  a 
century  of  usage  has  gradually  wrought  a 
change  in  the  signiflcance  of  the  word.  The 
Yankee  is  no  longer  of  necessity  a  tou.gh- 
lookiug  specimen  of  humanity,  a  backwoods- 
man or  a  long-haired  agriculturist.  But  it 
is  not  alone  in  New  England  that  the  name  of 
Yankee  is  coming  to  be  regarded  as  the  op- 
posite to  a  term  of  reproach.  To  be  sure, 
"Yankee  Doodle"  is  the  one  patriotic  tune 
that  is  still  said  to  be  received  with  doubtful 
favor  in  the  capitol  of  the  Confederacy,  but 
it  will  not  take  long  for  Richmond  to  get 
used  to  the  ancient  melody.  In  an  address  at 
Lexington,  Ky.,  the  other  night.  Col.  Henry 
Watterson  said:  "Some  of  us  are  old  enough 
to  remember  the  delusions  that  once  had  a 
certain  vogue  among  the  unthinking  that 
one  southerner  could  whip  six  Yankees.  We 
got  bravely  over  that,  and  now  that  we  are 
all  Yankees,  let  it  not  be  imagined  that  one 
Yankee  can  whip  six  Spaniards."  Xow  that 
we  are  all  Yankees,  that  has  a  patriotic 
ring.  Whatever  the  reason,  it  is  as  Yankees 
that  we  are  known  abroad,  rather  than  as 
Hoosiers  or  Crackers  or  Badgers-  or  Buckeyes 
or  Wolverines.  In  Europe  a  Yankee  means 
an  American,  not  necessarily  a  dweller  in 
Maine  or  Rhode  Island  or  Connecticut. 

Xobody  knows  where  the  word  came  from. 
Some  ingenious  philologist  has  traced  it  back 
to  "Yangeese,"  a  term  said  to  have  been 
applied  to  the  English  by  the  early  American 
Indians  in  their  crude  attempt  to  pronounce 
the  latter  wonJ.  It  really  does  not  matter 
any  more  where  it  started  than  where  the 
tune  of  "Yankee  Doodle"  originated.  Lovers 
of  historical  inquiry  have  attempted  to  find 
out  where  the  melody  was  composed,  but  all 
they  have  been  able  to  discover  is  that  some- 
thing very  much  like  it  is  known  in  many 
distantly  separated  countries,  having  been 
introduced  into  popular  use  at  an  earl.v  peri- 
od. In  1861  the  tune  was  vigorously  hated  in 
the  South.  A  "Yank"  was  despised  above  all 
men,  and  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina 
forbade  the  playing  of  the  melody  in  the 
state.  But  times  have  changed.  We  are  all 
Yankees  now,  as  Colonel  Watterson  says.  The 
New  England  type  has  impressed  itself  on 
the  rest  of  the  nation  in  this  respect  as  in 
so -many  others.  So  the  Angles  gave  their 
name  to  England  and  through  it  to  a  world- 
wide empire,  at  least  in  common  speech. 
We  do  not  follow  logic  or  fitness  always 
in  such  things,  though  when  a  term 
like  Yankee  survives  above  all  others,  it 
is  pretty  good  proof  that  it  represents  a 
provincial  characteristic  that  deserves,  for 
some  innate  reason,  to  survive.  And  is  it 
not  the  sturdy  New  England  idea,  after  all, 
that  has  done  more  than  any  other  to  make 
the  nation  what  it  is? — Providence  (R.  I.I 
Journal. 


LIQUID  AIR. 

In  an  article  in  the  June  "Cosmopolitan," 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Triplier,  who  has  succeeded 
in  making  liquid  air  in  commercial  quanti- 
ties, outlines  some  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
wonderful  article.  With  it  steel  rods  may  be 
set  on  fire  and  burned  with  a  match;  nearly 
all  metals  may  be  made  as  friable  as  terra- 
cotta; cotton  and  sponge  may  be  detonated 
as  if  they  were  nitroglycerin  or  guncotton, 
engines  may  be  driven,  projectiles  may  be 
fired  and  exploded,  air-ships  may  be  pro- 
pelled, and  other  wonders  worked.  As  a  de- 
stroyer, owing  to  its  monstrous  expansive 
force,  it  can  be  made  a  most  terrible  agent; 
nevertheless  it  can  be  handled  with  absolute 
safety,  since  a  shock  will  not  disturb  it.  It 
must  be  detonated  with  a  flame. 

As  a  peaceful  commercial  agent  the  liquid 
can  be  used  for  refrigerating  cars  and  stor- 
age-rooms, cooling  hotels  and  residences,  and 
lowering  the  temperature  of  sick-rooms  and 
hospital  wards.  Mr.  Triplier  says  that  in 
hotels  and  other  large  establishments  the 
same  motive  power  which  is  used  for  running 
the  elevators  and  driving  the  dynamos  can  be 
■  turned  to  account  for  all  kinds  of  refriger- 
ating. 

Liquid  air  is  chemically  pure.  Manifestly 
it  would  be  impossible  for  disease  germs  to 
live  in  a  temperature  of  .^512  degrees  below 
zero,   Fa!ir<nheit.  or  degrees  below  the 

freezing  i  fjint ;  tl'i-refore  the  pcssibililles  of 
the  liquid  in  medicines  and  surgery  are  very 


great.  "The  temperature  in  hospital  wards, 
even  in  the  tropics,"  said  Mr.  Triplier,  "could 
be  readily  cooled  to  any  degree  prescribed  by 
the  physician  in  charge;  and  by  keeping  the 
air  about  yellow  fever  patients  down  to  the 
frost-point  the  nurses  would  be  perfectly 
protected  against  contagion  and  the  recovery 
of  the  patient  themselves  facilitated." 

Again  the  cauterizing  cold  which  liquid 
air  is  capable  of  producing  might  be  used 
in  cases  of  cancer,  and  probably  also  in  con- 
sumption, hay  fever  and  asthma. 


FOREIGN-LANGUAGE  NEWSPAPERS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

There  are  2,200  daily  and  l.i.OOO  weekly 
papers  published  in  the  United  States,  and 
twenty-three  different  languages,  other  than 
English,  are  represented  in  the  newspaper 
press  of  this  country. 

There  is  only  one  newspaperpublished  in  the 
Russian  language  in  the  United  States.  There 
are  five  newspapers,  all  weekly,  in  the  Por- 
tuguese language.  Of  these  three  are  in 
California  and  two  are  in  Massachusetts,  at 
New  Bedford  and  at  Boston.  There  are  four 
daily  newspapers  in  the  Polish  language  pub- 
lished at  Chicago,  Buffalo,  Milwaukee  and 
Baltimore.  Besides  these  there  are  seven 
weekly  Polish  papers  at  Chicago,  six  in 
Pennsylvania,  one  at  Cleveland,  one  at  Tole- 
do, and  three  at  Detroit.  Most  of  the  period- 
icals in  the  Spanish  language  are  trade 
papers,  but  there  is  a  daily  paper  in  New 
York,  and  at  Key  West  is  another.  There 
are  four  Spanish  papers  in  Arizona  and 
twelve  in  New  Mexico. 

One  Armenian  paper  is  published  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  there  are  two  Chinese 
weekly  papers  in  San  Francisco.  Five  news- 
papers are  published  in  the  Finnish  language, 
two  in  the  mine  regions  of  Michigan,  and  one 
each  in  Illinois,  Minnesota  and  New  York. 
There  are  two  daily  Bohemian  papers  in  New 
Y'ork,  two  at  Chicago,  and  one  in  Cleveland. 
There  are  three  Danish  papers  in  Chicago, 
one  in  Omaha,  one  in  Racine,  Wis.,  and  one 
in  Portland,  Oreg.  The  Danish  papers  are, 
almost  exclusively,  designed  for  circulation 
among  the  farmers,  and  few  of  them  have 
any  city  circulation,  though  there  is  one  Dan- 
ish paper  published  in  New  York. 

The  indisposition  of  the  French  to  acquire 
any  other  language  must  account  for  the 
large  number  of  French  papers  published 
throughout  the  Union,  even  where  the  French 
population  is  inconsiderable.  There  are 
French  daily  papers  (read  chiefly  by  French 
Canadians)  at  Fall  River,  Lowell  and  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  and  one  published  in  Woon- 
sccket,  R.  I. 

Seven  newspapers  are  published  in  the 
Slavonic  language,  and  of  the  four  in  Welsh 
three  are  in  Utiea  and  its  neighborhood. 
Thirty  Swedish  newspapers  are  published, 
but  no  daily  papers  among  the  number; 
eleven  Norwegian,  seven  of  them  in  Minne- 
sota; five  Hungarian,  one  Greek,  one  Gaelic, 
one  Arabic  and  eighteen  Dutch,  nine  of  which 
are  in  Michigan,  where  the  Hollanders  are 
numerous,  one  only  being  published  in  the 
East,  in  Patterson,  N.  J.  There  are  two 
Italian  papers  in  New  York  and  two  in  San 
Francisco.  There  are  four  papers  published 
in  the  Lithuanian  language,  and  twelve, 
three  of  them  dailies,  in  the  Jewish  jargon. 
German  newspapers  are  published  in  nearl.v 
every  state,  and  German  dailies  in  nearly 
every  large  city.— Bookseller  and  Newsman. 


HOW  THE  MONEY  GOES  IN  WAR-TIME. 

Sometimes,  when  we  get  to  thinking  and 
talking  about  the  glory  of  going  to  war  for 
principle,  and  we  are  eager  to  see  hostilities 
commence,  we  do  not  realize  what  a  tremen- 
dous thing  war  is.  Perhaps  these  facts  about 
the  Civil  war  will  give  an  idea  of  how  large 
an  undertaking  a  national  conflict  with 
swords  and  bullets,  with  fire  and  blood,  is. 
In  the  four  years  of  the  Civil  war  the  direct 
expenditure  of  the  national  government 
amounted  to  $3,180,000,000,  of  which  .$2,920.- 
000,000  was  used  directly  for  war  purposes. 
Seven  hundred  and  thirty  million  dollars  of 
this  was  raised  by  taxation  and  the  rest 
was  obtained  by  issuing  greenbacks  and  inter- 
est-bearing bonds.  The  interest  on  this  war 
debt  to  July  1.  ISOT.  had  amounted  to  .^2,664,- 
000,000.  Two  billion,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  million  dollars  has  been  paid  out  in 
pensions  since  the  war.  Thus  the  total  direct 
cost  of  the  war  has  been  if;7,711, 000,000.  At 
present  the  government  is  paying  $.3,.500,000 
out  each  week  in  pensions  and  in  interest  on 
the  war  debt. 


HIRED  WEBSTER  FOR  A  WEEK. 

Of  course  Webster  was  in  demand  for 
those  who  could  afford  to  pa.v  for  his  services. 
A  sharp  Nantucket  man  is  said,  to  have  got 
the  better  of  the  great  defender  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  an  amusing  way,  however.  He 
had  a  small  case  which  was  to  be  tried  at 
Nantucket  one  week  in  June,  and  he  posted 
to  Webster's  office  in  great  haste.  It  was  a 
contest  with  a  neighbor  over  a  matter  of 
considerable  local  interest,  and  his  pride  as  a 
litigant  was  at  stake.  He  told  Webster  the 
particulars  and  asked  what  he  would  charge 
to  conduct  the  case.  "Why,"  said  Webster, 
".vou  can't  afford  to  hire  me.  I  should  have 
to  sta.v  down  there  the  whole  week,  and  my 
fee  would  be  more  than  the  whole  case  is 


worth.  I  couldn't  go  down  there  for  less 
than  .$1,(H)U.  I  <'i)uld  try  every  case  on  the 
docket  as  well  as  one,  and  it  wouldn't  cost 
any  more,  for  one  casi'  would  t.-ike  my  time 
for  the  entire  week,  anyway."  "All  right, 
Mr.  Webster,"  quickly  responded  the  Xan- 
tui'ker.  "Here's  your  .$1.1100.  You  come  down, 
and  I'll  fix  it  so  you  can  try  every  case." 
Webster  was  so  amused  over  this  proposition 
that  he  kept  his  word.  He  spent  the  entire 
week  in  Xamncket,  and  appeared  on  one 
side  or  the  other  in  every  case  that  came  up 
for  hearing.  The  shrewd  .Xantucker  hired 
Daniel  out  to  all  his  friends  who  were  in  lit- 
igation, and  received  in  return  about  .$1,.">00, 
so  that  he  got  Webster's  services  for  nothing 
and  made  a  good  profit  to  boot.  If  that  man 
was  alive  in  these  days  of  trusts  and  syndi- 
cates, he  would  probably  be  at  the  head  of  a 
legal  trust,  controlling  the  servi<-es  of  all  the 
big  lawyers  of  the  country.— Boston  Herald. 


SOME  ODD  SIGNS  OF  RESPECT. 

The  peciple  of  different  races  have  ways 
of  their  own  of  greeting  one  another.  Some 
of  these  ways  are  very  queer  to  us.  For  in- 
stance: When  an  Eskimo  wishes  to  show 
admiration  and  devotion  to  another  man  he 
pulls  the  man's  nose.  The  greater  his  respect 
the  harder  he  pulls.  That  being  the  case,  It 
would  seem  that  a  man  who  placed  much 
value  on  his  proboscis  would  not  strive  to 
become  popular.  Some  tribes  of  Hindustan 
show  respect  by  stretching  out  the  arm  and 
placing  the  tip  of  the  thumb  on  the  other's 
nose.  In  South  Africa  a  man  turns  his  back 
to- his  superiors.  As  a  general  thing.  South 
Sea  Islanders  sit  down  when  si)eaking  to  a 
person  of  higher  rank  than  their  own— which 
is  just  the  o[)i)osite  of  our  rules  of  etiquette. 
A  Chinaman's  idea  of  showing  respect  is  to 
put  on  his  hat  where  we  would  take  it  off. 
Another  thing  worth  noting  is  this:  That  the 
most  common  method  by  which  our  relatives 
express  their  affection  when  meeting,  namely, 
kissing,  is  looked  upon  as  sure  evidence  of 
heathenism  by  ninny  people— as  native  -Aus- 
tralians, New  Zealanders,  .  Papuans  and 
Eskimos,  for  instance.  They  never  think 
of  such  a  thing.  Their  laws  of  propriety 
don't  allow  it.  If  a  mother  over  there  should 
kiss  her  little  boy  or  girl,  she  would  be  re- 
garded as  a  "crank"  and  excluded  from  good 
society. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  IT? 

Every  big  railroad  in  this  country  has  a 
freight-car  in  its  equipment  bearing  the  num- 
ber 12,345,  and  yet  I'll  lay  reasonable  odds 
that  you  may  tramp  this  town  over  and  you 
will  not  be  able  to  find  a  man,  I  care  not 
how  much  he  has  traveled,  who  has  ever 
seen  a  car  with  that  uuniber.  Among  rail- 
road "men  it  is  known  as  the  "sequence  car," 
or  the  "one-two-three-four-flve  car."  Perhaps 
you  never  looked  for  it.  I  have.  For  years 
in  my  travels  I  made  it  a  practice  to  get  out 
whenever  the  train  stopped  and  take  a  look 
at  the  freight-cars  in  sight,  and  I  have  met 
drummers  who  told  me  they  did  the  same 
thing,  but  never  a  glimpse  did  I  get  of  that 
car,  nor  did  I  ever  run  across  a  man  who 
had  been  so  fortunate.  Try  it.  Go  up  to 
the  freight-yards  in  this  city  or  across  the 
river.  You  will  find  hundreds  of  cars,  but  it's 
$10  to  a  pint  of  peanuts  that  car  12,345  will 
not  be  among  them.— St.  Louis  Republic. 


KATE  FIELD'S  ADVICE  TO  A  FAIR  GRADUATE. 

The  late  Kate  Field,  the  clever  writer,  once 
addressed  some  remarks  to  girl  graduates, 
which  are  especially  timely  at  this  season. 
To  be  sure,  they  are  to  be  taken  with  a  grain 
of  salt,  but  they  are  none  the  less  valuable 
and  suggestive. 

"Dear  graduates,  cbo'king  'is  the  alphabet 
of  your  happiness.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  atHrm 
that  this  republic,  great  as  her  necessities 
are  in  many  directions,  needs  cooks  more 
than  all  else.  The  salvation  of  the  national 
stomach  depends  upon  them.  We  are  a  na- 
tion of  dyspeptics  because  We  e^at  the  wrong 
foods,  badl.v  cooked,  which  we  drown  in  ice- 
water.  We  are  dyspeptics  because  our  wom- 
en don't  know  the  rudiments  of  their  busi- 
ness, and  resign  the  kitchens  into  the  hands 
of  incompetent  servants,  of  whom  they  are 
afraid.  Be  cooks  first,  and  anything  you 
please  afterwards.    On  you  posterit.v  waits." 


MODERN  LONGEVITY. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  average 
duration  of  life  was  only  thirteen  years;  in 
the  eighteenth,  twenty;  in  the  present  cen- 
tury it  is  thirt.v-six.  This  great  increase  in 
the  average  length  of  human  life  is  not.  how- 
ever, an  indication  of  an  increase  in  the 
vigor  and  vitalit.v  of  the  race,  but  it  is  rather 
due  to  the  fact  that  cholera,  the  black  plague 
and  other  devastating  scourges  which  for- 
merly overspread  whole  countries  at  frequent 
intervals,  sometimes  several  times  during  a 
centur.v,  have  been  brought  more  and  more 
under  control  b.v  improved  public  sanitation 
and  quarantine.  The  real  test  of  the  vitality 
of  the  race  is  not  the  average  length  of 
human  life,  but  the  proportion  of  centena- 
rians. The  proportion  of  persons  who  have 
attained  great  age  is  without  doubt  at  the 
present  time  tnuch  less  than  ever  before  in 
the  history  of  the  world. 


THE 

Kola  Plant 

CURES 

ASTHMA 

AND 

HAY-FEVER. 


Pj.pp  TheAfri- 
^  I  yj\j  »  can  Kola 
Plant  is  Nature's  Pos- 
itive Cure  for  Asthma 
and  Ilay-fevcr.  In  the  The  Kuta  Plant, 
.short  time  since  its  discovery  this  remarkable 
botanical  product  has  come  into  universal  use 
in  the  Hospitals  of  Europe  and  America,  as  an 
unfailing  .•specific  cure  for  every  form  of  Asthma. 
Uscuresare  really  marvelous.  Rev.  J.  L.  Combs.of 
Martinshurg,  West  Virginia,  writes  to  the  Kcw  York 
World.  February  9th,  that  it  cured  him  of  Asthma 
of  thirty  j-ears'  stand  iiii.'.  and  Mrs.  E.Johnson,  of  No. 
417  Secimd  Ht.,  Was]iiiii.'ti>ii,  D.  C,  tcstilies  that  for 
yearsshehad  to  .'.ieep  propped  up  in  achairin  Hay- 
fever  Season,  unaljle  to  lie  down  night  or  day.  The 
Kula  Plant  cured  her  at  once.  Mr.  Alfred  C.  Lewis, 
editor  of  the  Farmer's  Magazine,  of  \\'ashington, 
D.  C,  was  also  cured  when  he  could  not  lie  down 
for  fear  of  choking,  being  always  worst  in  Huy- 
fever  season.  Many  other  suflercrs  give  similar 
testimony,  proving  it  truly  a  wonderful  remedy. 
As  the  Kola  Plant  is  a  specific  constitutional  cure 
for  the  disease.  Hay-fever  sufferers  should  use  it 
before  llie  sea.son  of  the  attacks  when  practical,  so 
as  to  give  it  time  to  act  on  the  system.  If  you 
suffer  from  Asthma  or  Hay-fever,  in  order  to  prove 
the  power  of  this  new  botanical  discoverv.  we  will 
send  you  one  Large  Case  by  mail  eiitirely'free.  All 
we  request  in  return  is  thai  when  cured  yourself 
you  will  toll  your  neighbors  about  it.  It  costs  you 
absolutely  nothing.  Send  your  address  to  The  Kola 
Imiiortin  j  Co.,  >'o.  Il(i4  Broadway.  New  York  t'ity. 


"I  have  been  using  CASCAKETS  for 

Insomnia,  with  which  I  have  been  afflicted  for 
over  twenty  years,  and  I  can  say  that  Cascarets 
have  given  me  more  relief  than  any  other  reme- 
dy  I  have  ever  tried.  1  shall  certainly  recom- 
mend them  to  my  friends  as  being  all  they  are 
represented."     Thos.  Gili,ard,  Elgin,  lU. 

CANDY 

r     ^  ^    CATHARTIC  ^ 


TRADE  MARK  REOISTTREO 


Pleasant.  Palatable.  Potent,  Taste  Good.  Do 
Good,  Never  Sicken,  Weaken,  or  Gripe.  10c,  2oc,  50c. 

...    CURE  CONSTIPATION.  ... 

sterling  npmedy  tojipaiiy,  Clilcago,  Montreal,  New  York,  316 
NO'TO*BAG 


I  gists  to  CUKE  Tobacco  Habit. 


ANNIVERSARY  RING. 

189S  SOUVEJSriB. 
A  Patriotic  Emblem. 

SI'lW'vcrRingforlOCts. 

This  A>\iVERSARY  and  SOL  VEIVIR  RIXG  of 

this  great  year  1898  we  warrant  925-100O  solid 
sterling  silver  wortii  one  dollar  each.  To  introduce  our 
great  new  ]b9S  illustrated  catalogue  of  Jewelry  and 
Novelties  and  War  Emblems,  Flags,  etc..  we  will  send 
one  sample  for  TEiV  Cents  in  silver  or  postage  stamps. 
Send  piece  of  paper  size  of  ring  wanted.  Address, 
liYNN  &  CO.,  48  Bond  St.,  New  iLork, 


7000  BIGYDLES 


carried  over  from  1S97  httist 
be  sacrijiced  now.  New 
klligh  ilrade,  all  styles, 
Ibest  equipment,  guaran- 
teed. S9-75  to  $17-00. 
'I  jaed  wheel^.late models, 
all  makes,  $3  to  SI2. 
^  Weship  on  apitroval  icith- 
H{0oiit  a  cnt paijnipnt.  "Write 

 _;iur  barcrain  li^t  and  art  catalogue 

)f  swell  '9S  models.  BICYCLE  FREE  for 
season  to  advertise  them.  Send  for  one.  Rider  ocrents 
wanted.  Learn  how  to  Earn  a  Bieyele  andmake  money. 

E,  F.  ME.\1>  CYCLE  CO.,  CHICAGO. 


DON'T  BE  HARD  UP  *^rVi*r.\7e 

^^*1500  flret  5  months.  Mr.  Muiiey,  of  Tex., 
50  tirst  two  hours,  ijaoo  first  month. 
Ur.  Smith.  ofColo.,  8ai»5  Hrstmonth.  Mrs- 
Howard.  859.50  in  one  week.  Mrs.Beard, 
S400.  Miss  Aesne.  ik^Oo-  Atrenls  all  making 
money,  sliowins,  stllin^  and  appoiutiog  aeenis  for 
jur  pfitented  Quiker  Fol-iine;  Bath  Cahinel. 

LET  US  START  YOU.  Aiiy  one  willing  to  work, 
can  make  $20  to  $40  a  week  easy.  The  Quaker 
is  the  Greatest  seller  and  monf  y-maker  for  agents 
Just  wtiac  every  hody  neeis.  No  more  batli  lubs  or 
Guaranteed  !>e5t  ^l:^l^e.  Lo-.Te-t  price.  Wt..  5  lbs. 
Eaaily  carried.  We  are  reliable.  Capital  $100,000.  Larsest 
MTrs.  Write'  us  anvway  for  New  I'lan,  Terms,  Pamphlets, 
Testimonials,  etc.,  FREE.    G.  WORLD  MFG.  CO.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


High 
Grade 


BICYCLES 

tor  Men,  Women,  Girls 
A'Boys.  Complete  line. 

All  brand  new  models. 
§75  'Oakwood' for  $32.20 

  SCO  Arlington'  "  $:2i.50 

No  -Money  in  Advance.  Others  at  .51  j,  S17and  S20 
WRITE,TOUAY  for  SPECLIL  OFFER,  jovenlles  ST.OO  to  $12.50 
Shipped  anywhere  C.O.D.with  privilep-e  to  examine.  Buy 
direct  from  manufacturers. save  au'ents  &  dealers  profits 
Lar-elllus.  Catalogue  Free.  CASH  BUYERS'  UNION, 
162  W.  TanBuren  Street,    B-    ?,     Ciileaco,  Ills. 


AGENTS'  HARVEST  -'".i^M 

>^  monev  selling 

*'TnE  H.WOY  WAK  BOOK."  a  new  book  of  imiior- 
tant  and  aut  benri<- infurmation  and  statistir?  on  the  many 
subjf  rts  leUdinu'  lo  the  pre-^ent  w  ar.  It  fontains  I'ietnrc* 
ol"  Cnitf  (I  "^tate*  Win-  W-i^eU  ;ui<l  a  i-hissi  heal  ion  of  the 
ships  in  the  navies  of  .•<iiain  and  A  nieri'-a.  witli  deiinilit.ins 
of  naval  terms  us,pd  in  piess  dis|i;itr]ifs  :  alsn  Fine  W  ur 
-Map*  nf  ( ■ub:t.  I'oi-to  Ki.Mi.  Mavitna  and  Ilav  in;i  fl.iT  h..r. 
tlie  West  India  islands,  lije  I'hiiii-pine  i^land~.  ini.i  a 
lai-L'eniap  of  i  he  W'uiid-all  printe.l  inc-ol,M  >.  ran 
easily  make  from  to  kIO.OO  a  day  — olliei^ 

doinLT  so  now  ;  w  liy  nijt  yunV    \\'e  w  ant  a  I  least  one  i  lion- 
sand  more  a^^'ents  at  oin-e.   Write  for  full  inluriMalinn. 
Addrpss  FAK.M  A\D  FIRESIDE,  Springtield,  Ol.i.i. 

A  new  line  of  Agency 
Work  for  either  se\. 
easy  and  extra  proi^T- 
able ;  we  Kive  •*p*-elul 
:id\ uiitatreM.  Send  for 
terms  and  Free  unthi. 
MAST,  CROWELL  &  KIRKPATRICK,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


BEST  PAY 


t 


10 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


Jl-LY  15,  1S98. 


REMEMBRANCE. 

One  night  you  tcniclied  the  liarp  beside  the  stair. 
The  harp  that,  liiir,'  uufliisered  and  uustruug. 
Had  silent  dreams  of  hours  when  it  was  young, 

And  those  who  loved  it  blithe  and  frail  and  fair. 

lieneatli  your  carele.ss  hand  a  faint,  sweet  air 
Leaiieil  back  to  life,  and  told  with  tender  tongue 
Of  loves  forgot,  and  soft,  the  strings  among. 

The  (lying  music  lingered  like  a  prayer. 

How  long  the  harp  had  waileil  for  your  haud: 
.So  long  my  heart  lay  silent  till  you  came; 
How  strangely  sweet  the  strain  you  made  to  rise 
From  each  I    And  yet  you  camiot  uuilersland 
That  now  can  neither  ever  be  the  same- 
All,  love.  all.  love,  how  sU>w  the  music  dies! 
— Guy  Wetiiiore  i.'aiyl.  in  Hari>er's  Magazine. 


A  PINEVILLE  CHRONICLE. 

Wiii:x  Joe  Pi'tcniiMii  and  Polly  May 
gpt  niarriod"  was  a  standiug  jest 
in  Pineville. 
Joe  and  Polly  lived  on  adjoining 
five-acre  lots,  with  only  a  fence 
between  them.   It  was  not  a  ver.v  high  fence, 
nor  a  strong  one.  cither,  for  it  was  almost 
netted  down  in  many  places. 

It  was  said  that  years  ago  Joe  and  Polly 
had  been  sweethearts,  but  that  they  had 
quarreled  about  some  tritliug  matter,  and 
that  they  had  not  spoken  to  each  other  since 
that  day. 

Jouessy  had  just  been  elected  justice  of 
Pineville.  and  was  looking  around  to  see 
where  the  fees  of  the  office  were  to  come 
from. 

As  there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  in 
the  otiice.  he  thought  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  go  outside  of  it  and  hunt  np  something. 
In  debating  the  question  with  himself  as  to 
what  would  be  most  likely  to  bring  him  in  a 
fie.  his  miud,  of  course,  turned  to  marriages. 

"When  Joe  Petermau  and  Polly  May  get 
married,"  he  repeated  to  himself,  smiling. 
"Well,  it  is  a  dut.v  I  owe  to  this  community 
to  end  that  quarrel  of  theirs  the  first  thing, 
.ind  it  is  a  duty  I  owe  to  myself  to  see  that 
they  get  married  as  soon  afterward  as  possi- 
ble." 

So  Joiies.sy  took  a  walk  out  to  Joe  Peter- 
man's  place,  and  found  the  latter  at  home. 

"Joe,"  he  said,  after  some  talk  on  subjects 
in  general;  "Joe.  I  came  out  to  see  you  ou 
ofllcial  business." 

Joe"s  e.ves  tlew  wide  open. 

"I  iliaven't  been  doing  anything  wrong, 
Ii.ive  I?"  he  asked,  with  trembliug  voice. 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  Jonessy  replied,  cau- 
tiously, for  he  could  see  that  Joe  had  some- 
thing on  his  miud.  and  thought  to  draw  him 
out.  "You  see,  Joe,  the  right  and  wrong 
generally  depends  ou  the  circumstances  at- 
tending the  ease." 

"That's  what  I  reckoned."  said  Joe.  "You 
see  I  saw  her  coming  through  the  fence,  and 
tried  to  make  her  go  back." 

"And  she  wouldn't  go?" 

"Xo." 

"What  did  you  do  next'?" 

"Soon  as  I  spoke  she  ran  up  il  a:  pcac'.i- 
tiee.  aud  went  to  clawing  aud  scratching  the 
bark." 

"She  did,  eh?" 

"She  did.  Then  I  got  mad,  like  a  fool," 
said  Joe,  hanging  his  head.  ''I  picked  up  a 
Ijriekbat  and  threw  it  at  her,  and  down  she 
came,  kicking  her  legs  like  drumsticks." 

"Didn't  she  say  anythiug?"  asked  Jonessy. 

"Who'/" 

"Why,  Polly,  of  course." 

"Y'ou  didn't  think  that  it  was  Polly  I 
treated  that  way,  did  you?"  asked  Joe. 

"Xo,  hardly.   But  who  was  it?" 

"It  was  I'olly's  cat,  Jonessy.  I  thought 
that  perhaps  Polly  had  seen  it,  aud  gone  to 
you  and  entered  a  complaint  against  me." 

"Xo,  she  hasn't  done  it  yet,  Joe,  but  there 
is  no  telling  how  soon  she  may  do  so,"  said 
Jiyiiessy.  Then  he  added,  coufideutially :  "If 
I  were  you  I'd  go  over  and  see  her  aud 
settle  the  whole  thing  out  of  court." 

After  Jouessy  left  him  Joe  stood  and 
scratched  his  head  for  some  time.  The' whole 
thing  was  a  puzzle  to  him.  Had  Jonessy 
known  more  than  he  pretended?  If  so,  had 
Polly  told  him?  And  if  Polly  had,  was  It  at 
hi.-r  suggestion  that  Jouessy  had  come  aud 
told  him  to  go  and  see  her? 

"It  Is  ten  years  since  we  spoke,"  he  mused, 
with  a  .sad  smile,  while  a  mocklug-blfd  was 
singing  blithely  in  a  tree  close  by. 

l!ut  Jonessy  walked  homeward  in  quite  a 
difl'erciit  mood.  .*<omehow  he  felt  that  his 
mission  had  Ijc'cu  rather  a  failure.  Still, 
every  once  in  .•nvliile,  a  gleam  of  hope  darted 
upward,  and  lie  thought  that  he  could  see  a 
fee  of  ollice  a  fa  I'  oil. 

As  he  walked  along,  musing  and  dreaming, 
he  found  himself  sudih  iily  face  to  face  with 
a  woman  carrying  a  huge  basket  on  her  arm. 

"How  do  you  do,  judge?"  she  cried,  cheer- 
ily, letting  lier  basket  down  to  the  ground. 
"I  was  real  glad  to  hear  that  you  was 
elected." 

"Thank  yon,  I'olly.  I  was  just  thinking 
about  you  when  you  bobbed  up,"  said  Jones- 
sy. "Have  just  been  over  to  see  your  neigh- 
bor, Joe  Pcti'riiian,  and  was  ou  my  wtiy  home 
with  iiiy  thouuhis  full  of  both  of  you." 

Polly  frowned. 


"Joe  isn't  going  to  have  me  to  court,  is  lie?" 
she  asked. 

"Can't  say.  Poll.v.  I  reckon  that  depends 
as  much  on  you  as  on  him." 

"Well,  he  had  no  business  coming  in 
through  the  window  like  he  did."  Polly  cried. 
"It  served  him  only  right  that  the  window 
fell  down  on  him  like  it  did  and  caught  him 
by  the  leg.  Of  course,  wheu  I  grabbed  him  by 
the  throat  to  keep  him  from  squalliug,  and  he 
cut  me  on  the  wrist,  I  was  mad  enough  to 
kill  him.  But  I  kept  my  temper,  and  I  didn't 
liurt  him  any  more  than  I  could  help."  she 
protested. 

"But  Joe  didn't — "  Jouessy  began. 

"Of  course  Joe  didn't.  Joe  never  would 
listen  to  reason."  cried  Polly. 

"But,  Polly,  Joe — "  Jones.sy  began  again. 

"That's  all  right.  Jim  Jones.sy:  yon  have 
Joe's  side  of  the  story,  and  I  am  going  to  tell 
mine,"  cried  Polly.  "After  I  got  him  loose 
I  bothered  with  him  all  day,  and  doctored 
him,  and  that  night,  after  dark,  I  carried  him 
iu  my  arms  to  the  fence  and  set  him  down 
on  the  other  side." 

"Goodness,  I'olly,  you  don't  mean  to  tell 
me  that  you  carried  him  iu  your  arms?" 
Joness.v  exclaimed. 

"Well.  I  just  did.  and  I'll  swear  to  it  before 
Joe  or  anybody." 

"I  wouldn't  do  it  if  I  was  you,"  said  Jones- 
sy. earnestly.    "Why,  there  isu't  a  soul  in 
I  Pineville  would  believe  you  could  do  it." 
I     "Could  do  what?" 

"Why,  carry  Joe  Petermau  iu  your  arms, 
of  course." 

"Jim  Jonessy,  you  are  a  fool!"  she  cried, 
very  red  in  the  face.  "It  Is  Joe's  old  Dom- 
inique rooster  I  have  been  talking  abont." 

"Why,  yes,  of  course,"  stammered  Joness.v, 
In  confusion,  trying  to  siuile.  "I  was  just 
teasing  yon,  Polly,  knowing  that  you  and  Joe 
were  such  old  friends." 

"But  did  Joe  say  he  was  going  to  take  me 
to  court?"  she  asked. 

"Xot  exactly,  but  I  advised  him  to  go  aud 
talk  the  matter  over  with  you.  Say,  Polly, 
yon  two  ought  to  make  up.  You  take  uiy  ad- 
vice," said  Jouessy. 

That  eveuiug  Mrs.  Jonessy  asked  her  hus- 
band how  many  fees  the  new  otiice  had 
brought  him. 

"This  is  the  first  day,  you  know,"  he  smiled 
faintly.  "I  have  just  been  setting  the  wheels 
iu  motion  to-day,  and  the  fees  will  come  iu 
after  awhile." 

"Yes:  when  Joe  Petermau  and  Polly  May 
get  married,"  she  said,  laughing. 

Jouessy  had  accomplished  something  that 
day.  He  had  set  Joe  aud  Polly  thinking 
about  each  other.  Joe's  long,  lanteru-jawed 
face,  usually  sober  and  solemn,  had  relaxed 
into  smiles  several  times,  and  once  he  had 
actually  caught  hiiuself  humniiug  an  old 
song  that  had  lain  forgotten  for  years  within 
him.  On  the  other  haud,  Polly's  round  and 
rosy  face,  that  was  supposed  to  wear  a  smile 
even  in  sleep,  was  very  thoughtful  and  sad. 
Aud  while  bending  above  the  steam  from  the 
fragrant  tea-pot  at  the  supper-table,  her  eyes 
seemed  filled  with  unshed  tears. 

"Poor  Joe,"  she  sighed,  as  she  sat  dofrn  to 
her  louely  meal.  "I  thought  sure  that  he 
would  get  over  it  and  marry  some  one  else, 
but  it  seems  that  he  doesn't  care  any  more 
than  I  do  for  anybody,  and  both  of  us  just 
persist  in  being  wrong,  when  only  a  word 
from  either  of  us  would  make  things  so  dif- 
ferent." 

Just  then  a  cat  came  in  at  the  open  door, 
and  when  Polly  saw  that  it  limped  slightly 
ou  one  leg  she  sprang  up  from  the  table  and 
caught  it  iu  her  arms. 

•'Poor  kitty!"  she  murmured.  "I  wonder 
who  hurt  you?   You  can't  tell,  can  you?" 

"I  can,"  said  a  manly  voice  in  the  door- 
way, aud  a  moment  later  Joe  entered  the 
loom.  "Jonessy  told  me  to-day  that  you  iu- 
tended  to  sue  me  for  throwing  a  brickbat  at 
your  cat,"  he  said. 

Polly  eyed  her  visitor  closely  for  a  moment, 
and,  seeing  that  his  eyes  were  upon  the 
supper-table  iustoad  of  upon  herself,  the 
hard  lines  that  had  come  around  her  lips 
relaxed  iuto  a  smile. 

"Come  in,  Joe,"  she  said,  gently.  "Will 
you  take  a  cup  of  tea  with  me'/" 

"Then  you  ain't  mad  because  I  crippled 
your  cat?" 

"Joe,"  she  cried,  trying  to  look  severe, 
"will  you  take  a  cup  of  tea  with  nie?" 

"I'es.    Y'ou  ain't  mad,  I'olly?" 

Polly  did  not  repl.v,  but  busied  herself  re- 
filling the  tea-iiot  and  making  room  for  him 
at  the  table. 

Wheu  Joe  was  seated  at  the  table  I'olly  sat 
dowu  opposite  to  him  and  watched  him  iu 
silence  for  several  minutes. 

"So  Jim  Jouessy  has  been  telling  you  that 
I  was  about  to  take  you  to  <  onrt  for  crippling 
my  cat,  has  he?"  she  said,  at  last.  "I  met 
him  when  he  came  fi-om  your  house,  and  he 
hinted  that  you  might  have  im;  prosecuted 
because  your  old  Douiinliiue  rooster  cameover 
here  and  got  liinisi  lf  crippled  the  other  day." 

"I  never  said  ihj  such  thing.  I'olly."  cried 
Joe. 

"Xor  did  I,"  .said  Polly. 

"I  never  mentioned  rooster  to  hini.' 

"Aud  I  never  said  cat." 

"I  wonder  how  he  found  out?"  said  Joe 

"I  guess  oni'  consciences  gave  Jt  away. 
When  I  think  of  It  now,  he  never  said  rooster 
to  me  until  I  had  told  liNii  all  .ihont  It  my- 
self," said  Polly,  smiling. 

"I  remember  now  that  It  was  the  same  with 


me  aud  the  cat,"  said  Joe.  "I  know  I  wanted 
to  tell  you  how  sorry  I  was,  and  it  w.-is  all 
I  coulil  tliiuk  of  wheu  Jonessy  came  to  see 
me." 

"I  am  sorry,  too,  Joe,"  said  Poll.v.  "aud 
I  hope  you  won't  think  that  I  done  it  ou  pur- 
pose." 

Somehow  the  summer  dusk  gathered 
around  them,  and  neither  seemed  to  notice  it 
as  they  talked  ou  across  the  table  between 
them.  After  awhile,  however,  Polly  rose  and 
went  to  the  open  door,  where  Joe  followed 
her. 

"."^ay.  Polly."  he  said,  taking  her  unresist- 
ing haud.  "I  have  been  sorry  for  everything 
all  these  years:  won't  you  say  that  you  for- 
give me?" 

Polly  looked  iuto  his  face. 

"I  have  been  sorry,  too.  Joe.  Oh.  so  sorry!" 

Just  then  Polly's  cat,  purring  softly,  rubbed 
her.self  against  Joe's  leg.  and  at  the  same 
moment  old  Dominique  crowed  lustily  on  his 
own  side  of  the  feuce. 

Xow,  iu  Pineville,  a  good  many  thiugs  are 
dated  from  the  time  "when  Joe  Petermau 
and  Polly  May  got  married."— St.  Louis 
<;  lobe-Democrat. 


ANCESTRAL  TREES. 

The  misfortune  of  this  country  in  not  pos- 
sessing a  tifled  class  has  long  beeu  a  source 
of  grief  to  nian.v  sensitive  peoiile.  In  partic- 
ular has  it  weighted  upon  the  soul  of  the 
American  woman.  The  Americau  man  has 
felt,  as  a  general  thing,  that  so  long  as  his 
bank  account  was  all  right  lie  could  worry 
along  without  a  title,  but  the  American 
woman  has  yearned  for  coronets  aud  coats- 
of-arms  and  refused  to  be  comforted  because 
they  were  not  hers.  The  idea  uijou  which 
our  government  is  founded,  that  one  man  is 
as  good  as  another,  if  not  a  little  better, 
doesu't  go  with  her.  Of  course,  many  women 
have  acquired  noble  ancestors  by  right  of 
purchase,  but  every  one  who  yearns  tor  po- 
sition has  not  the  wherewithal  to  buy.  Lords 
aud  dukes  come  high,  aud  there  is  a  constant- 
ly advancing  market  even  in  counts  and 
barons.  In  this  dilemma  the  iuveutive  genius 
of  the  Yankee  came  to  the  front  aud  devised 
the  alphabetical  societies,  aud  Americau 
women  become  daughters  of  various  soci- 
eties that  are  a  kiud  of  understudy  aristoc- 
racy. A  fashionable  woman  who  spends  her 
time  tracing  her  ancestry  back  to  some 
revolutionary  soldier  or  colonial  dame  would 
probably  throw  a  fit  if  her  revered  ancestors 
should  walk  iu  on  her.  The  chances  are  that 
they  were  quite  common  people  according  to 
her  standard  now,  aud  she  would  hustle  them 
up  the  back  stairs  before  the  Servants  could 
see  them.  But  they  are  .safel.v  out  of  the 
way,  and  it  all  goes  now  aud  she  is  happy  iu 
her  make-believe  superiority.  Recently  a  cer- 
tain smart  set  in  the  East  have  gone  the 
revolutionary  ladies  one  better.  These 
exclusive  daines  call  themselves  "Daughters 
of  the  Kings,"  aud  are  ou  the  still  hunt  for 
some  king  to  whom  they  can  trace  their  an- 
cestiy  back.  The.v  pack  the  libraries  iu  this 
eountr.v  and  infest  the  colleges  of  heraldry 
in  Europe.  It  doesn't  matter  who  the  king 
was.  A  half  a  king  will  do,  if  it's  all  that's 
left  in  the  deck.  To  women  who  are  just 
starting  in  the  absorbing  occupation  of  col- 
lecting ancestors  it  may  be  interesting  to 
know  that  it  is  the  easiest  thing  iu  the  world 
to  make  a  showing  that  should  entitle  them 
[o  become  daughters  of  anythiug  the.v  like. 
A  family-tree  is  just  dead  easy  wheu  you 
kuow  how  to  make  it.  At  the  first  remove 
you  have  two  ancestors— father  and  mother. 
At  the  next  step  you  have' four— two  grand- 
fathers aud  two  graudmothers.  Each  of  these 
had  a  father  aud  mother,  so  you  have  four 
great-grandfathers  and  four  great-graudmoth- 
ers.  Each  of  these  again  had  two  parents, 
so  that  at  the  fourth  geueratiou  backyouhave 
sixteen  ancestors. at  the  fifth  you  have  thirty- 
two,  at  tlie  sixth  you  have  sixty-four  aud  at 
the  seventh  j'ou  have  one  hundred  and  tweu- 
ty-eight.  As  you  go  a  little  further  they  rise 
to  the  thousands,  tens  of  thousands  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  so  that  it  all  your  direct 
aucestors  for  twenty  generations  be  added 
together  they  amount  to  over  1.0(X),(HX).  and 
if  you  go  back  another  twenty  degrees  they 
total  1.000,OU0,O00,000.— Xew  Orleans  Pic- 
ayune. 


McKiuley  tariff  established  between  July  1. 
1.S01  and  July  1.  1805,  a  bounty  to  be  paid 
by  the  United  States  government  to  sugar- 
producers,  with  a  view  of  stimulating  the 
industry  and  compensating  those  engaged  in 
it  for  the  changes  made  in  the  duty  upon 
imported  sugar. 

Among  scientists  the  opinion  has  been  gen- 
eral that  a  moderate  amount  of  sugar,  like 
a  moderate  amount  of  salt,  should  enter 
iuto  the  dietary  of  the  people  of  each  nation: 
but  it  is  only  when  the  figures  of  the  con- 
sumption of  sugar  are  examined  that  it  Is 
seen  that  the  quantity  consumed  varies  rad- 
ically, and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  those 
countries  in  which  the  maritime  spirit— the 
spirit  of  navigation,  commerce,  travel  and 
colonization— is  strong  there  is  a  very  consid- 
erable consumption  of  sugar  per  capita: 
whereas  in  those  countries  in  which  these 
qualities  are  not  predominant  among  the  In- 
habitants the  consuraptiou  is  smaller.  In 
England,  first  among  the  maritime  nations 
of  the  world,  the  consumption  of  sugar  is 
eighty  six  pounds  a  year  for  each  inhabitant. 
In  Denmark  it  is  forty-five:  lu  Holland, 
thirty-one:  in  France,  thirt.v.  and  in  Xorway 
aud  Sweden,  tweuty-five;  whereas  iu  Russia 
it  is  only  ten:  in  Italy,  seven:  iu  Turkey, 
seven:  in  Greece,  six,  aud  in  Servia,  four. 
The  consumption  of  sugar  seems  to  have  very 
little  connection  with  or  relation  to  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar;  for  in  Austria,  the  sugar 
product  of  which  is  large,  the  average  con- 
sumption is  only  nineteen  iionnds,  while  In 
Switzerland,  iu  which  there  is  no  production 
to  .speak  of,  it  is  forty-four.  And  another 
cnrious  phasic  of  the  matter  is  that  there  is 
a  great  disparity  in  the  consumption  of  sugar 
iu  the  two  tea-driukiug  countries,  England 
and  Itussia.  The  large  amount  of  sugar  con- 
sumed in  France  is  attributed  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  the  French  confectioners  aud  candy- 
makers,  aud  more  especially  those  doing  busi- 
ness iu  the  city  of  Paris,  use  in  their  trade 
enormous  quantities  of  sugar  in  a  year,  adil- 
ing  abnormally  to  the  average  consumption 
of  sugar  iu  the  French  republic. 


A  WOMAN  HELPED  TO  PERFECT  THE 
COTTON-GIN. 

The  invention  of  the  cotton-gin  had  more 
influence  upon  the  iiolitical  history  of  the 
United  States  than  any  other  single  inven- 
tion. It  made  the  raising  of  cotton  especiall.v 
profitable,  and  that  iu  turn  made  shivery 
profitable  in  the  South,  and  every  American 
knows  how  the  iustitution  of  slavery  figures 
in  the  history  of  our  country. 

The  inventor  of  the  cotton-gin  was  K:i 
Whitney,  but  it  appears  that  a  woman  helped 
to  perfect  the  machine.  The  incident  is 
described  in  the  "Century." 

"Mr.  Whitney  had  beeu  iuviti'd  to  come  to 
the  home  of  this  lady  at  Dungeiiess,  where 
there  was  an  abundance  of  cotton.  A  room 
on  the  fifth  floor  was  fitted  up  for  the  young 
inventor.  "One  morning,"  says  the  writer 
in  the  "Century,"  "he  desceuded  hendlong 
iuto  the  drawing-room,  where  a  number  of 
guests  were  assembled,  and  excitedly  ex- 
claimed, "The  victory  is  mine!'  In  deep  sym- 
pathy with  him  the  guests  and  hostess  went 
with  him  to  his  workshop.  Whitue.v  set  his 
model  in  motion.  For  a  few  moments  tin-  min- 
iature saws  revolved  without  hindrance,  anil 
the  separation  of  the  seed  froiu  the  cotton- 
wool was  snccessfull.v  accomplished:  but  after 
a  little  the  saws  clogged  with  lint,  the  wheel 
stopped,  and  i)oor  Whitney  was  in  despair. 

"  "Here's  what  you  need!'  exclaimed  my 
mother,  iu  her  clear,  decisive  way:  aud  -she 
instantl.v  seized  a  clothes-brush  lying  on  the 
mantel,  and  held  it  firmly  to  the  teeth  of 
the  saws.  Again  the  drum  revolved,  and  in- 
stautly  the  saws  were  cleaned  of  the  lint, 
and  the  last  requirement  of  the  great  inven- 
tion was  satisfied. 

"  "Madam,'  said  Whitney,  overc(une  with 
emotion,  and  speaking  with  the  exaggeratiim 
of  gratitude,  'you  have  perfected  m.v  inven- 
tion.' " 


SUGAR-EATING  NATIONS. 

The  sugar  crop  of  the  world  amounts  iu  a 
uoruial  year  to  about  S.OOO.OOi)  tons,  of  which 
the  larger  part,  about  4..'jO(».(lO<)  tons,  comes 
from  beets  and  the  balame,  :!..jijO,noo  tons, 
from  sugar-cane.  Of  the  latter  the  largest 
proportion  comes  from  the  West  Indies  aud  a 
large  amount  from  the  island  of  Java,  says 
the  New  Y'ork  "Sun." 

Among  the  countries  producing  beet-sngar.  ! 
(Jerniany  comes  first,  with  about  one  third  ' 
of  the  world's  crop;  then  Austria,  with  about 
as  much;  and  thi'U  FraiU'c,  Russia  and  Bel- 
gium and  Holland  together,   with  substan- 
tially the  same  (juantity. 

In  respect  of  the  production  of  beet-sugar 
In  the  United  States,  there  has  been  a  vast 
increase  since  the  establishment  of  the  Mc- 
Kiuley tarilT  in  18!)0.  The  year  previous  the 
American  product  was  2.800  tons.  Two  .vears 
later  it  was  rj.OOi)  tons.  Four  years  later  it 
was  20,0110  tons.  Last  year  It  was  4;j.oiio  tons, 
and  the  product  is  ou  the  increase.  The 


HOW  ARTIFICIAL  ICE  :S  MADE. 

In  describing  a  new  ice-making  plant  just 
completed  in  I'liiladelpliia.  the  "•.Manufac- 
turer" says: 

"The  ammonia-ice  machine  Is  the  one  iu 
most  general  use:  In  fact,  it  finds  exclusive 
application  iu  this  city.  This  liquified  am- 
monia Is  allowed  to  expand  iu  coils  of  pipe 
which  are  placed  iu  tanks  filled  with  brln.-. 
The  K'Uilieratnre  of  the  brine  is  thus  rednceil 
to  a  point  below  the  freeziiig  polnt  of  wat<"r, 
that  is.  to  fourteen  or  eighteen  degrees, 
Fahrenheit.  In  this  refrigerated  brine  ate 
Iilaced  galvanized  iron  tanks,  having  the 
shape  of  the  large  cakes  of  ice  which  ou<' 
is  accustomed  to  see  lu  the  wagons  that  t>ass 
through  our  cit.v  streets.  .\ftcr  a  peri,  d 
of  forty-eight  to  fifty  hours  this  can  of 
water  is  converted  iuto  solid  Ice.  The  (an 
is  hoisted  out  of  the  brine,  warmed  with 
hot  water,  which  allows  the  cake  to  slip  out 
upon  a  chute  that  runs  Into  the  storage- 
rooms.  The  gaseous  ammonia  In  the  pi|jes 
can  be  used  over  and  over  again,  n  large 
compresslon-cuglne  being  a  part  of  the  plant 
which  reduces  the  expense  of  the  iiroei  s  . 
Friuii  Ibis  descriptoiu  it  should  be  plain  that 
there  can  be  no  taint  of  ammonia  to  give  a 
taste  to  the  ice." 
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A  NEW  USE  FOR  STRATEGISTS-A  FABLE. 

The  Pooh-Bah  of  Abet-edaria  was  carrying 
on  war,  embarrassed  by  a  terrible  iucubus  of 
unpreparedness  which  he  could  not  advertise 
in  large  posters  on  the  bill-boards  for  fear  of 
encouraging  the  enemy.  The  impetuous 
Abecedarians  chafed  because  victory  did  not 
perch  on  their  banners  daily  In  time  for  the 
nicrning  papers,  and  began  to  complain  that 
the  I'ooh-Bah  had  no  policy,  and  to  offer  a 
few  policies. 

The  annoyed  Pooh-Bah  put  on  his  best 
spectacles,  and  thought  he  saw  an  opportuni- 
ty—an unusally  large  one.  He  announced 
that  all  stragetie  plans  which  might  be 
thonght  of  by  any  one  wonld  be  gladly  con- 
sidered, and  that  for  any  not  already  proved 
futile,  and  the  wisdom  of  which  no  other 
suggestion  questioned,  a  prize  of  $1,000  would 
be  given.  The  only  condition  was  that  the 
communications  should  be  sent  by  registered 
mail,  and  the  accompanying  models,  etc., 
patented. 

Impatience  gave  way  to  elastic  hope.  Men 
cculd  scarce  tread  the  earth.  Their  faces 
wore  deep,  mysterious  looks.  Several  hun- 
dred thousand  such  looks  bespoke  a  vast 
fund  of  confidence  in  the  speedy  close  of  the 
war.  ^Yhen  the  clock  ticked  the  auspicious 
nu.ment,  it  sounded  as  loud  as  the  pin  the 
teacher  drops  when  all  the  school  have  be- 
come silent.  Then  it  began  to  rain  registered 
envelops.  The  public  buildings  bulged  out 
with  documents,  packages,  parcels,  vials, 
tubes,  casks,  etc..  containing  war  maps, 
cameras,  gases,  liquids,  solids,  automatic  sea- 
serpents,  treatises  on  hypnotism,  plans  of 
campaigns  borrowed  from  Julius  Caesar,  in 
fact,  almost  everything  but  typewriters.  They 
came  from  captains  of  militia,  electricians, 
fakirs,  chemists,  chess-players,  machinists, 
ministers.  college  professors,  ofHce-boys, 
cranks,  disappointed  politicians,  and  not  a 
few  from  newspaper  correspondents,  the  cen- 
soring of  whose  war  dispatches  had  brought 
them  midnight  revelations  of  the  way  the 
war  ought  to  be  carried  on. 

The  Abecedarians  stood  on  their  tiptoe,'^ 
while  the  cleri<'al  force  examined  and  tab- 
ulated the  deluge  of  suggestions.  Many  might 
have  been  observed  to  become  suddenly  lavish 
in  their  expenditures,  and  to  go  about  softly 
whispering  to  themselves:  "Glory  1  One 
tliousand  dollars!"  In  brief,  the  repcrt  was 
as  follows: 

Number  of  suggestions  not  antagonized  by 
others  ...  0. 

Then  the  Abecedarian  who  had  been  unable 
to  cudgel  out  of  his  brain  a  plan  for  speedily 
ending  the  war  laughed,  and  said  that  it 
reminded  him  of  the  time  the  people  asked 
the  minister  to  pray  for  rain.  But  with  the 
millions  of  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of 
stamps  and  for  patents  the  w-ar  was  soon 
brought  to  a  close.— Golden  Rule. 


GOOSE-QUILL  PENS  AND  HOME-MADE  INK. 

The  boys  and  girls  who  get  a  new  lead- 
pentil  every  time  one  is  lost,  and  who  use 
steel  pens  by  the  dozen,  do  not  understand 
the  difficulties  experienced  by  the  boys  and 
girls  in  the  schools  of  early  New  England 
times.  Alice  Morse  Earle,  in  the  "Chautau- 
qnan,'"  describes  the  pens  and  ink  used  in 
colonial  times: 

■'In  olden  times  only  one  kind  of  pen  was 
used— that  cut  from  a  goose-quill  with  the 
feathers  left  on  the  handle.  The  selection 
and  manufacture  of  these  goose-quill  pens 
was  a  matter  of  considerable  care  in  the  be- 
ginning, and  of  constant  watchfulness  and 
"niending"  till  the  pen  was  worn  out.  One  of 
the  indispensable  qualities  of  a  colonial 
schoolmaster  was  that  he  be  a  good  pen- 
maker  and  pen-mender. 

"Ink  was  not  bought  in  convenient  liquid 
form  as  at  present;  each  family,  each  person, 
«as  an  ink-mauufacturer  for  his  own  indi- 
vidual consumption.  The  favorite  method  of 
ink-making  was  through  the  purchase  and 
■dissolving  of  ink-powder.  In  remote  districts 
•  of  Vermont.  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  home- 
made ink,  feeble  and  pale,  was  made  by 
st(  eiiing  the  bark  of  swamp-maple  in  water, 
boiling  the  concoction  till  thick,  and  diluting 
it  with  copperas." 


ALASKA  CAVE-DWELLERS. 

A  race  of  cave-dwellers  live  on  a  small 
island  off  the  Alaskan  coast.  It  is  King's 
island,  in  Rehring  sea,  due  south  of  ("ape 
Prince  of  \Yales.  There  is  only  one  village 
there,  and  this  has  a  population  of  two 
hundred.  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  the  United 
States  agent  of  education  in  Alaska,  says  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  settlements 
in  America;  yet  few  people  know  of  its  exist- 
ence. 

King's  island  is  about  a  mile  in  length,  and 
is  a  nn)ss  of  basalt  rock  which  rises  perpen- 
dlcnlnrly  out  of  the  sea  to  a  height  of  seven 
hundred  to  a  thousand  feet.  At  the  south  side 
this  is  cleft  in  two  by  a  deep  ravine,  which 
is  filled  by  a  huge,  permaiu'nr  snow-bank. 
High  up  on  the  west  side  of  the  ravine  is  the 
village  of  Oukivak,  which  consists  of  about 
forty  dwellers,  partly  hollt)wed  out  of  the 
clift  and  built  up  outside  with  stone  walls. 
Acn  ss  the  top  of  these  walls  are  laid  large 
driftwood  poles;  over  these  are  placed  hides, 
ami  over  these  hides  grass  and  dirt.  The 
houses  are  entered  by  a  tuuMel,  wlrieb  runs 


along  underneath,  sometimes  for  a  distance 
of  fifteen  feet,  and  ends  under  a  hole,  eigh- 
teen inches  in  diameter,  in  the  floor  of  the 
room  above.  This  is  the  front  door  of  the 
establishment.  The  tunnel  is  so,  low  that  it 
Is  necessary  to  stoop  and  often  crawl  the 
entire  length  of  it. 

In  summer  these  houses  generally  become 
too  damp  to  live  in.  The  people  then  erect 
another  dwelling  on  top;  this  is  a  tent  of  wal- 
rus-hide, which  is  stretched  over  a  wooden 
frame  and  guyed  to  the  rocks  by  ropes  to 
pi  event  its  being  blown  off  into  the  sea. 
These  tents  allow  of  a  room  ten  or  fifteen 
feet  square,  entered  by  means  of  an  oval 
hole  in  the  side,  about  two  feet  above  the 
floor.  Tliese  platforms  are  often  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  above  the  winter  dwelling  below. 

At  the  other  side  of  the  deep  ravine,  at  the 
base  of  the  cliff,  is  a  huge  cavern,  into  which 
the  sea  dashes.  At  tlie  back  of  this  is  a 
large  bank  of  perpetual  snow.  The  cave- 
dwellers  use  this  as  a  storehouse.  They  dig 
rooms  in  the  snow  and  store  their  provisions, 
which  freeze  solid  and  keep  the  year  round, 
for  the  temperature  in  the  snow  never  rises 
above  thirtj'-two  degrees. 


IMITATION  WOOD. 

The  use  of  wood  fiber  or  pulp  in  the  shape 
of  molding  is  now  made  peculiarly  available 
for  some  of  the  artistic  processes  in  furni- 
ture decoration.  For  this  purpose  the  required 
patterns  are  designed,  and  hollow  molds 
made  after  them— that  Is,  the  wood  fiber, 
while  in  a  soft,  gelatinous  condition,  is 
forced  Into  these  molds  and  the  moisture  then 
slowly  driven  out  by  compressed  'air.  while 
the  meshes  of  a  fine  netting  hold  the  pulp 
in  place.  Thns  the  articles  can  be  readily 
turned  out  in  single  pieces,  and  are  completed 
without  further  manipulation  except  to  trim 
and  finish  off  the  surface.  So  peculiarly 
adapted  is  this  method  to  the  art  in  questi(ui 
that  delicate  scrolls,  flowers  and  all  conven- 
tional patterns  carved  out  of  wood  for  furni- 
ture and  cabinets  are  thus  satisfactorily  and 
rapidly  produced.  With  a  little  glue  these 
ornamental  pieces  are  fixed  securely  in  the 
desired  position,  and  almost  perfectl.v  resem- 
ble the  finest  specimens  of  carved  woodwork. 
—Upholsterer. 

ECONOMY  AND  DURABILITY. 

Economy  and  durability  in  painting  and 
paint  materials  is  the  boon  property-owners 
are  looking  for.  With  most  articles  mere 
cheapness  is  another  name  for  worthlessness. 
In  paint  materials  the  best  and  purest  are 
actually  the  cheapest  in  first  cost,  cheapest 
in  the  amount  of  surface  they  will  cover,  and 
cheapest  when  the  question  of  durability  is 
considered.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  hard 
to  find.  Pure  white  lead  and  pure  linseed-oil 
are  articles  of  such  fierce  competition,  begin- 
ning with  the  manufacturer  and  extending  to 
the  jobbing  trade  and  retail  dealers  througfi 
whom  they  reach  the  consumer  and  property- 
owner,  that  the  final  cost  to  the  last  pur- 
chaser is  but  a  trifle  above  the  first  cost  to 
the  manufacturer. 

The  average  cost  of  the  best  ready-mixed 
paint  to  the  consumer  is  $1.25  to  !S1..50  per 
gallon,  which  will  cover  200  to  2.50  square 
feet,  two  coats.  The  cost  of  a  gallon  of  pure 
white  lead  alid  pure  linseed-oil  paint,  tinted 
with  pure  colors  and  mixed  by  the  purchaser, 
is  about  .$1.20  per  gallon,  and  it  will  cover  400 
to  425  square  feet,  two  coats.  In  this  com- 
parison we  have  only  considered  the  best 
giades  of  ready-mixed  paint  which  contain 
pure  oil. 

The  sure  way  for  the  property-owner  who 
wishes  economy  and  durability  in  his  paint- 
ing is  to  buy  pure  linseed-oil  and  pure  white 
lead  under  brands  which  are  known  to  be 
pure  and  reliable,  or  order  them  through  an 
honest  painter.  Particularly  avoid  so-called 
combination  leads,  which  generally  contain  a 
large  proportion  of  cheap  and  worthless  ma- 
terial. 

The  only  known  materials  which  will  com- 
bine with  linseed-oil  and  form  a  waterproof 
and  durable  paint  are  those  with  a  lead  base. 
Prominent  among  these  is  white  lead,  whose 
valuable  properties  were  recognized  for  cen- 
turies before  the  scientific  cause  of  its  excel- 
lence was  discovered.  It  combines  mo.st 
readily'  with  oil,  works  freely  under  the 
brush,  when  properly  applied  will  outwear 
an.y  other  pigment;  gallon  for  gallon  will 
cover  twice  the  surface,  and  when  repainting 
is  required  forms  the  best  possible  base  for 
subsequent  coats.  There  are  two  kinds  on 
the  market,  that  made  by  the  Old  Dutch  Pro- 
cess, which  has  been  the  standard  paint  for 
centuries,  and  requires  upwards  of  four 
months  in  preparation.  It  is  a  very  heavy 
white  powder,  dense  and  impervious  to  light; 
hence  its  great  covering  properties  and  abil- 
ity to  hide  the  surface  to  which  it  is  applied. 
The  other  is  made  by  the  Quick  Process  in  a 
few  days,  not  differing  greatly  In  chemical 
analyses,  but  much  lighter,  bulk  for  bulk,  than 
the  Old  Dutch  Process,  besides  being  more 
or  less  crystalline  and  lacking  opacity  and 
covering  proiierties,  therefore  requiring  three 
coats  to  do  the  work  of  two  coats  of  the  Old 
I.Mitch  Process  lead,  rendering  fifty  per  cent 
niore  labor  necessar.v. 

When,  as  a  projierty-owner,  you  decide  to 
paint  your  house  and  wish  to  practise  eron- 
on)y  and  obtain  dnrabilKy,  what  kind  of 
paint  will  you  use? 


'9*. 


Grimy  finger  marks 
seem  to  grow  on  the  woodwork 
about  the  house.    They  come  easily  and 
they  Stick,  too — unless  you  get  rid  of  them  with 

It  makes  all  cleaning  easy. 

THE  jr.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANT, 

Chicago.     St.  Louis.      New  York. 
Boston.  Pbiladelpbia. 


THREE  FOR  A  CENT. 
A  laboring  man  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  living  in 
Deer  Harbor,  San  Juan  County,  Washington,  has  found 
a  way  to  save  an  occasional  dollar  on  a  very  necessary 
purchase.  "I  have  suffered,"  he  says,  "for  years  with 
sick  headache  and  constipation.  Last  spring  I  sent  for 
one  dozen  of  the  five-cent  cartons  of  Ripans  Tabules, 
and  they  have  done  me  more  good  than  anything  else  I 
have  ever  tried.  I  shall  continue  their  use."  They 
cost  him  less  than  half  a  cent  a  dose. 

A  new  gtyle  packet  containing  tkn  mpaks  tabules  in  a  paper  carton  fwithout  glass)  is  now  for  sale  at  aomo 
drag  stores— FOR  five  cents.  This  low-oriced  sort  is  intended  for  the  poor  and  the  economical,  one  dozen 
of  the  five-cent  cartons  (120  tabules)  can  be  had  by  mail  by  sendin*?  forty-eight  cents  to  the  Ripans  ChzmicaIi 
Company, No.  10  Spruce  Street,  New  York  —  or  a  single  carton  (ten  TABULia)  wili  be  sent  for  fl.ve  centc. 

AMERICAN  WOMEN 

The  very  finest  Parlor  Book  published  for  years  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of 
ordinary  homes,  while  its  Literary  and  Reference  Value  can  hardly  be  overstated. 
Edited  by  the  lamented  Frances  E.  'WiUard  jointly  with  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore.  Over 
1,-100  Half-tone  Portraits  and  Magnificent  Full-page  Portrait  Groupings.  Send  for  our 
circular,"AnIiLkliiig  of  Its  Contents,"  Specimen  Illustrations  and  Full  Particulars,  Free. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

Any  intelligent  man  or  woman  who  will  follow  the  carefully  prepared  instructions 
for  selling  "American  Women"  can  handle  this  book  successfully.  Those  of  bookish 
tastes  and  who  feel  at  home  among  cultured  people  do  extraordinarily  well  with  it. 
Lady  Agents  like  this  book  most  thoroughly,  and  are  realizing  large  incomes  every 
week.  Write  immediately,  stating  book  experience  (If  any),  territory  desired,  etc. 

Address  MAST,  CROWELL  &  KIRKPATRICK,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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RHEUMATISM 


Permanently  cured  by  using  DR.  WHITEHAiL'S  RHEUMATIC  CURE.  Ths  surest  and  the  best.  Sample 
sent  free  on  mention  of  this  publication.  THE  DR.  'WmTEHAIiL  MEGRlillNE  CO.,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 

The  Handy  War  Book  ^  ^  ^ 

A  new  book  of  important  and  authentic  Information  and  statistics  on  the  many  subjects  relating  to  the 
present  war,  such  assize,  poi)Ulation,  climate,  commerce  and  resources  of  the  islands  concerned  in  the  Spanl.'sh- 
Aniericaii  conflict,  with  many  other  tacts  which  readers  of  war  news  should  have.  PICTURES  OF  UNITED 
STATES  WAR  VESSELS  and  a  classification  and  description  ol  the  various  sliijis  iu  the  navies  of  .Spain 
and  .Vnierica,  with  definitions  of  naval  terms  used  hi  luess  disiiatclies.  FINE  WAR  MAPS  of  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  the  West  India  Islands,  the  Phili|)piues,  and  a  large  map  of  the  World. 

We  will  scTUI  The  Handy  War  Tiook,  with  history,  maps  anil  Illustrations  as  described  above,  and  Farm 
anil  Klreslde  for  the  remainder  of  this  >  ear,  for  li'i  Cents.  When  iiaiil-in-aclvaiice  subscribers  aci-ept  this  ofTer 
their  time  will  be  exteuded  six  mouths.  Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Sprinefield,  Ohio. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


JiTLT  15,  1898. 


Our  Houscbolt). 


GO  FIND  THE  SUNSHINE. 

BT  ELLA  HOCGHTOX. 

When  the  heart's  attuned  to  sadness 
Look  about  the  earth  for  gladness: 

You  will  very  surely  find  it  if  rou  do. 
When  the  heart  has  grown  a-weary. 
And  the  world  seems  dark  and  dreary, 

God  plants  a  sunshine  star  for  me  and  you. 

It  is  given  us  to  cherish; 
We  were  never  meant  to  perish 
Underneath  a  weight  of  anguish  and  de- 
spair. 

High  above  gleams  bright  the  star. 
Beckoning  on,  though  from  afar: 
And  we've  all  of  Heaven,  though  not  of 
earth  to  gain. 


HOME  TOPICS. 

STE-\iiZD  Easpbebet  Puddixg. — 
Make  a  batter  of  one  cupful  of 
sweet  milk,  one  tablespoonful  of 
butter,  one  egg  and  one  and  one 
half  cupfuls  of  flour,  into  which  has  been 
sifted  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking-powder. 
Butter  some  cups,  set  them  in  a  steamer, 
over  boiling  water,  and  drop  a  little  of  the 
batter  into  each  cup,  then  a  layer  of  ber- 
ries,  until  the  cups  are  two  thirds  full, 
having  the  top  layer  of  batter.  Put  the 
cover  on  the  steamer,  and  let  them  cook 
thirty  minutes.  Serve  with  cream  and 
sugar.  The  batter  ma.v  be  made  of  sour 
cream  and  soda,  omitting  the  butter  and 
baking-powder,  and  any  kind  of  fruit  may 
be  used.  This  makes  a  good  dessert  when 
you  have  a  "pieked-up"  dinner,  cold  meat, 
and  other  things. 

To  Cook  a  Beef  Heabt. — Soak  the 
heart  two  or  three  hours  in  cold  water; 
then  trim,  take  out  all  tendons,  and  wash 
clean.  Make  a  dressing  of  one  cupful  of 
bread-crumbs,  one  tablespoonful  of  melted 
butter,  one  fourth  of  a  tablespoonful  of 
powdered  sage-leaves  and  a  pinch  each  of 
salt  and  black  pepper.  Mix  these  ingredi- 
ents, fill  the  cavity  in  the  'heart,  tie  with  a 
string,  wrap  in  a  piece  of  muslin,  and  put 
the  heart  into  a  pot,  with  boiling  water  to 
nearly  cover.  Let  it  simmer  slowly  two  or 
three  hours  until  it  is  tender,  adding  one 
teaspQonful  of  salt  wh*n  about  half  done. 
Take  the  heart  up,  remove  the  cloth,  and 
put  it  into  a  hot  oven  Icng  ehough  to 
brown  it.  This  is  nice  served  either  cold 
or  hot. 

The  Little  New  Baby. — Maybe  it  is 
your  first  baby,  and  of  course  you  are 
proud  of  it,  and  you  think  there  was  never 
another  such  a  baby.  All  the  grandmas, 
aunts,  sisters,  cousins  and  friends  have 
only  to  see  this  wonderful  baby  to  agree 
with  you  in  this  opinion;  hence,  baby  is  on 
exhibition  at  all  times  of  the  day  and 
night,  whenever  these  admiring  friends  see 
fit  to  call.  Each  guest  expects  to  not  only 
see  the  baby,  but  to  hold  it,  toss  rt 
about,  talk  to  it,  and  tr.v  in  every  way  to 
make  baby  "notice.''  Just  think  for  a  mo- 
ment what  a  strain  this  must  be  on  the 
nervous  strength  of  an  infant.  How  would 
you  like  it  yourself  to  be  frequently 
snatched  up  in  the  arms  of  one  person  or 
another,  tossed  about  and  talked  to  in  an 
excited  tone  of  voice  in  some  unintelligible 
jargon.  Babies  are  subjected  to  this  kind 
of  treatment  cfay  after  day,  commencing 
often  when  they  are  a  few  days  old.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  we  are  a  nervous  people? 
A  little  thought  would  conviince  any  one 
that  a  baby  should  be  kept  quiet;  should 
not  be  subjected  to  noise  or  excitement  of 
any  kind  or  to  bright  lig'ht  during  the  first 
month  of  its  life.  For  the  quieter  it  can 
be  kept  for  the  first  year  the  better. 

A  noted  sijecialist  has  said  that  one 
cause  of  small,  squinting  eyes,  of  weak 
«yes  and  many  defects  of  vision  is  caused 
by  exposing  the  eyes  of  infants  to  bright 
light  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  their 
lives.  The  little  bodies  are  very  tender,  the 
bones  soft  and  easil.v  injured.  How  care- 
fully, then, should  infants  Vje  handled.  Don't 
listen  to  those  who  advise  "tuugliening" 
the  baby  by  exposing  it  to  cold,  bathing  in 
cold  water,  etc.  A  little  baby  needs  a 
great  deal  of  heat.  Have  its  bath  not 
merely  tepid,  but  warm,  and  shield  it  from 
any  draft  of  cool  air,  A  lack  of  heat,  af- 
ter injudicious  feeding,  is  the  most  fre- 
quent cause  of  colic.  If  baby  cries  and 
yon  know  rt  is  not  hungry,  cover  the  ab- 
domen and  wrap  the  little  feet  in  a  hot 
flannel,  give  it  a  teaspoonful  of  hot  water, 
then  lay  it  on  its  breast  across  your  laj), 
or 'hold  it  against  your  breast  and  shoulder, 
supi>orting  its  back  and  head  with  your 
hands,  and  it  will  soon  stop  crying  and  go 
to  sleep. 


Keep  baby  warm  and  free  from  excite- 
ment, feed  him  regularly  at  intervals  of 
two  hours  the  first  eight  or  ten  weeks, 
lengthening  the  time  gradually;  give  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  hot  water  after  each  meal, 
and  at  any  time  when  he  appears  hungry 
between  meals,  and  'he  will  not  be  apt  to 
suffer  with  the  colic  or  any  other  of  the 
various  ailments  which  are  induced  b.v  in- 
digestion. Maida  McL. 


HOME  AIDS  TO  GRACE. 

First  Paper. 

It  is  said  that  to  the  shop  windows  must 
be  credited  the  fact  that  town  women  bear 
themselves  so  much  more  gracefuly  than 
their  country  sisters.  The  shop  window 
allows  us  to  see  ourselves.  When  passing 
along  the  street,  pretty  much  as  others  see 
us,  and  often  quite  insensibly  we  strive  to 
remedy  the  defects  in  carriage  that  are 
thus  made  so  conspicuous. 

No  matter  how  fine  a  figure  or  how  love- 
ly a  face  one  ma.v  have,  she  will  be  awk- 
ward, unattractive  and  ill  at  ease  until  she 
has  obtained  such  control  of  her  muscles 
as  wall  enable  her  to  guide  them  constantly 
and  unconsciously. 

^  To  obtain  the  best  results  such  training 
Should  be  begun  in  childhood,  but  the 
woman  of  sixty  years  need  not  consider 
herself  too  old  to  attempt  them.  If  she 
hare  patience,  perseverance  and  common 
sense  she  will  not  regret  having  made  the 
effort. 

The  following  exercises  are  designed  to 
help  women  who  cannot  join  gymnasium 
classes  or  give  much  time  at  home  to  the 
improvement  of  their  personal  appearance. 

Exercise  I. 

Let  the  head  fall  forward  so  that  the 
chin  may  rest  on  the  chest;  slowly  roll  it 
toward  the  right  shoulder  without  moving 
the  body;  let  it  fall  back  as  far  as  it  will, 
rolling  it  toward  the  left  shoulder,  and  to 
its  first  position,  with  chin  resting  on  the 
chest.   Roll  it  in  this  way  three  times; 


broug'ht  into  use  when  learning  to  carry 
the  body  properly. 

Exebcise  III. 

Stand  where  you  can  place  the  left  hand 
on  the  bedpost  for  support.  Hold  the 
other  hand  at  right  angles  from  the  body, 
and  try  to  kick  the  palm  with  the  right 
foot  ten  times  without  touching  that  foot 
to  the  floor.  Turn  and  repeat  the  exercise 
with  the  left  hand  and  foot.  This  should 
be  practised  until  ,vou  can  kick  the  hand 
fifteen  or  one  hundred  times  without  stop- 
ping, care  being  taken  to  begin  moderately. 

This  exercise  is  designed  to  increase  the 
circulation,  liml>er  the  muscles  and  cure 
obesity.  When  women  suffer  from  female 
complaints  caused  by  otosity,  as  so  many 
women  do  without  knowing  it.  they  will 
be  surprised  at  the  relief  this  exercise  will 
bring  them  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 
Such  women  should,  'however,  be  exceed- 
ingly careful  not  to  overtax  themselves  at 
the  beginning.  Women  who  are  troubleil 
with  cold  feet  and  eonsecjuent  headache 
will  find  this  exercise  of  the  greatest  value. 
There  is  not  the  least  reason  why  any  one 
should  go  to  bed  with  cold  feet  when  three 
minutes  devoted  to  this  exercise  will  get 
them  in  a  glow. 

Exebcise  IY. 

Obesity  means  unused  muscles.  It  is  a 
foe  to  beauty,  attractiveness  or  comfort, 
yet  it  seems  to  be  becoming  more  and  more 
common.  For  these  reasons  several  exer- 
cises designed  to  cure  it  are  given  in  this 
article.  The  following  is  considered  es- 
pecially good: 

Lie  flat  on  your  back  on  the  floor,  extend 
your  'hand  at  right  angles  from  the  body, 
and  kick  it  as  many  times  as  you  can 
without  losing  your  breath.  Exercise  the 
feet  alternately,  then  both  together.  Rest 
a  few  minutes,  then  draw  the  knees  up  to 
the  chin,  and  suddenly  straighten  the  legs 
with  a  decided  jerk.  Then  try  kicking  the 
hand  with  one  foot,  while  practising  this 
last-described    exercise    with   the  other. 


then  beginning  as  at  first,  roll  it  toward 
the  left  shoulder,  or  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, three  times.  Increase  the  number  of 
times  each  da.v  as  you  can  without  be- 
coming too  lame,  or,  better  still,  take  this 
exercise  more  and  more  frequently  each 
day  until  the  required  results  are  obtained. 

It  will  remove  the  double  chin  which 
disfigures  so  many  women  of  middle  age, 
and  will  cure  nervotis  headaches,  espec- 
ially if  brought  on  by  overstudy,  worry  or 
close  application  to  any  mental  work. 

Exercise  II, 

T7ndress  yourself  and  stand  l>efore  the 
glass  until  you  have  learned  how  to  do 
this  exercise  properly.  Stand  with  the 
weight  of  t'he  body  on  the  balls  of  the 
feet,  then  bending  the  knee  as  slightly  as 
possible,  throw  the  abdomen  as  far  for- 
ward as  yon  can.  Next  let  the  right  hip 
become  as  prominent  as  possible,  then  the 
rump,  and  finally  the  left  hip.  When  this 
is  done  proi«'rly  it  forms  what  is  known  as 
the  "'hip  roll,"  and  should,  like  the  liead 
roll,  be  reversed.  When  properly  ilone 
there  is  no  jerkiness  of  motion  and  very 
little  movement  of  any  other  part  of  the 
body.  The  knees  must,  of  course,  be 
slightl.r  bent,  alternati>ly,  but  the  upper 
part  of  the  br)ily  remains  almost  station- 
ary. Tlie  arms  should  be  allowed  to  bang 
easily  and  naturally,  hut  should  not  move 
with  the  hips.  This  is  a  diflicult  exercise, 
but  a  very  valuable  one,  for  if  persi.ited  in 
it  will  he  found  almost  a  sure  cure  for  indi- 
gc-stion  and  constipation.  It  is  given  here, 
however,  principall.v  because  it  tends  to 
reduce  the  size  of  the  hips  and  abdomen. 
It  also  strengthens  muscles  that  will  Ik? 


The  writer  reduced  the  size  of  her  'hipsand 
abdomen  one  and  one  half  inches  in  sev- 
en weeks  by  practising  this  exercise  barel.v 
five  minutes  a  day  on  going  to  bed.  It 
esercises  muscles  that  walking  or  cycling 
do  not  seem  to  touch  at  all. 

Exercise  T. 

After  a  few  weeks  of  conscientious  prac- 
tise of  the  above  exercises  even  they  whose 
muscles  have  grown  stiff  from  inaction 
should  have  obtained  such  control  of  their 
bodies  as  to  enable  them  to  take  the  proi>er 
standing  and  walking  positions. 

Euphemia  Woods. 


LACE-COVERED  CUSHION. 

In  continuation  of  the  lace  article  I 
give  another  design  which  can  be  worked 
up  from  the  illustration.  T'se  colors  to 
harmonize  with  the  rest  of  the  toilet. 

B.  K. 


FANCY  CROCHETED  TOILET-MAT. 

This  can  be  niaile  of  faiuy,  shaded  or 
plain  crochet-cotton,  or  the  more  expensive 
crochet-silk,  or  even  of  split  zephyr  or 
Saxony,  being  pretty  and  dainty  whatever 
the  material  used. 
The  stitches  used  are  as  follows: 
Knot-stitch — Make  a  chain-stitch,  and  * 
draw  out  flie  loop  on  the  needle  three 
eig'ht'hs  of  an  inch  (lonjrer  or  shorter,  if  pre- 
ferred). Put  the  thread  over  the  needle  and 
draw  through  the  loop;  now  put  your  neeille 
downward  between  the  loop  first  made  and 
llie  last  tlircad  that  was  drawn  througli; 
tliread  over  needle  and  draw  through  the 


loQp;  then  thread  over  again  and  draw 
through  both  stitches  on  the  needle.  All 
succeeding  knot-stitches  are  made  like  this 
from  *. 

Roll-stitch — Put  your  thread  over  the 
needle  eight  times;  insert  the  needle  in 
your  work,  thread  over,  and  pull  through 
the  coil  of  eight  stitches;  thread  over,  draw 
■through  one  loop  on  needle.  The  roll, 
when  complete,  is  straight,  with  a  string 
the  length  of  the  roll  on  its  left  side. 
There  is  a  right  and  wrong  side  to  this 
stitch.  L'pon  the  number  of  times  the 
thread  is  pht  over  the  needle  the  size  of 
the  roll  depends. 

Roll  picot-stiteh — *  chain  three  (one 
tig=ht  and  two  ordinary);  thread  over  twen- 


ty times;  insert  the  needle  in  your  work, 
thread  over  and  pull  through  the  coil  of 
twenty  stitches,  drawing  the  thread  so 
tight  that  both  ends  of  the  coil  meet  and  a 
little  circle  is  formed;  thread  over  and 
draw  throug'h  the  stitch  on  the  needle. 
Chain  five;  join. 

First  round — Chain  four;  fourteen  rolls 
in  ring  formed;  join  in  chain  of  four. 

Second  round — *  two  knot-stitches;  fasten 
with  single  crochet  between  first  and  sec- 
ond rolls;  repeat  from  *  to  end;  draw 
stitch  on  needle  up  to  the  top  of  first  knot- 
stitch,  and  fasten  with  single  crochet. 

Third  round — *  chain  two;  fasten  with 
single  crochet  at  top  of  next  pi  cot;  repeat 
to  end. 

Fourth  round — Chain-  three;  *  two  rolls 
over  chain  of  two;  one  roll  in  single  cro- 
chet; repeat  from  *  to  end,  joining  first 
roll. 

Fifth  round — *  two  knot-stitches;  fasten 
w^ith  single  crochet  between  first  and  sec- 
ond rolls;  repeat  to  end;  draw  stitch  on 
needle  up  to  top  of  first  knot,  and'  fasten 
w  ith  single  crochet. 

Sixth  round—*  two  knot-stitches;  fasten 
with  single  crochet  in  c-onjunction  between 
first  and  second  knots  of  previous  rouud; 
repeat  from  *  to  end.  Draw  stitches  on 
needle  up  to  top,  etc.,  as  in  last  round. 

Seventh  and  eighth  rounds — Like  the 
sixth  round. 

Ninth  round — Chain  three;  *  one  roll  pi- 
eot,  fastening  with  single  crochet  in  top 
conjunction  of  next  two  knot-stitches; 
chain  one  tight  and  two  ordinary;  repeat 
firom  *  to  end.  fastening  with  single  cro- 
chet after  last  roll  picot  to  first  chain  Of 
three. 

Tenth  round — Chain  three;  *  roll  picot. 
fastening  with  single  crochet  in  middle 
chain  of  chain  of  three;  chain  one  tight 
and  three  ordinary;  repeat  from  *  to  end, 
and  fasten  off. 

As  shown  in  illustration,  ver.v  pretty 
combinations  of  color  may  be  formed  b.v 
using  two  kinds  of  worsted,  changing  al- 
ternately at  the  end  of  the  second,  fifth, 
seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  rounds,  or  other- 
wise, if  preferred. 

Emma  Louise  H.-vuck  Rowe. 

[We  correct  a  mistake  in  our  last  issue, 
which  used  this  illustration  with  directions 
for  another  article. — Ed.] 


THE  AMERICAN  FLAG. 

When  Freedom  from  her  mountain  height 
Unfurled  her  standard  to  the  air. 

She  tore  the  azure  robe  of  ni^ht. 
And  set  the  stars  of  glory  there. 

—Joseph  It."  D'rako. 

The  Maine  disaster  and  the  rcsult'n.iT 
war  with  Spain  has  kindled  anew  the  fire 
of  patriotism  in  the  hearts  of  the  American 
people.  There  never  was  so  great  a  demand 
for  histories  of  Americ-a  as  at  present.  The 
United  States  flag  is  of  especial  interest, 
and  ever.vthing  pertaining  to  its  origin, 
histor.v  and  preservation  is  being  eagerly 
sought  and  road. 

For  centuries  nations  have  used  flags 
and  banners  of  various  colors  or  combina- 
tions of  colors  to  (I'stinguish  themselves 
from  each  other.  The  firs.t  emblems  n.-i- 1 
b.v  the  American  colonies  were  those  "f 
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the  respective  nations  hy  whom  they  were 
colonized.  In  the  English  colonies,  from 
1651  to  1707,  the  cross  ot'  St.  (Jeorse  was 
in  general  nse.  In  17(17  the  T'nion  flag 
designed  by  King  James  I.  of  England  and 
Scotland  became  the  anthorized  Hag  of 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies. 

While  still  loving  the  mother-country 
and  her  flag  there  was  a  tendency  toward 
the  adoption  of  various  colonial  emblems. 
The;  favorite  emblem  ot  ^Massachusetts 
was  a  tree  of  some  kind,  and  one  of  the 
earl;e.Sit  flags  in  use  in  »w  England  was 
the  pine-tree  flag,  though  some  doubt  is 
expressed  as  to  the  tree  having  been  orig- 
inally a  pine-tree.  "The  tree  on  the  Xew 
Enghind  flag  no  more  resembles  a  pine- 
tree  than  a  cabbage,"  says  Drake,  in  his 
history  of  Boston. 

As  the  colonists  began  to  feel  the  oppres- 
sion of  England,  they  expressed  the  inten- 
tion of  resistance  by  the  emblems  on  the 
various  flags.  From  1775  to  1777  as 
many  as  fifteen  different  flags  were  car- 
ried in  the  colonies,  on  two  of  which 
weL<e  the  thirteen  red  and  white  stripes, 
and  ou  one  of  which  was  a  blue  union 
with  white  ;  stripes.  A  rattlesnake 
coiled  ready  ' to  strike,  with  the  words, 
"Don't  Tread'  on  Me,"  was  also  a  prom- 
inent feature  of  several  of  these  flags. 

Ked,  white  tlnd  blue  are  the  colors  most 
used  on  these  flags,  the  red  signifying 
valor,  or  daring,  the  white,  purity,  and  the 
blue,  justice.  That  the  red,  white  and  blue 
and  also  the  stars  and  stripes  of  our 
national  emblem  were  derived  from  these 
flags  seems  very  probable. 

The  following  is  a  quotation  from  a  song 
printed  in  the  Massachusetts  "Sp.v."  for 
March  10,  1774,  and  is  probably  the  first 
suggestion  of  stars  as  a  national  emblem 
for  America: 

"A  ray  of  bright  glory  now  beams  from  afar. 
The  American  ensign  now  sparkles  a  star 
Which  shall  shorti.v  flame  wide  through  the 
skies." 

The  first  flag  on  which  were  the  thirteen 
stripes  was  presented  by  Captain  Abra- 
ham Markoe  in  1775  to  the  Philadelphia 
troop  of  Light  Horse. 

General  Wa.shington  while  on  his  way  to 
take  command  of  the  army  at  Cambridge 
was  escorted  by  this  troop  to  Xew  York. 
Several  months  later  he  raised  the  striped 
Union  flag  at  Cambridge. 

Some  authorities  favor  the  idea  that  the 
design  of  the  United  States  flag  was  taken 
from  rhe  coat-of-arms  of  AVashington,  on 
which  were  both.  There  is  also  a  tradi- 
tion that  the  marine  committee  originated 
the  combination.  Both  may  be  true,  the 
committee  making  use  of  Hie  idea  sug- 
gested by  Washington's  coat-of-arnis.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  oflicial  records  Show  that 
on  June  14,  1777,  the  American  Congress 
"Resolved,  that  the  flag  of  the  thirteen 
united  states  be  thirteen  stripes,  alternate 
red  and  white;  that  the  union  be  thirteen 
stars,  white  on  a  blue  field,  representing 
a  new  constellation." 

The  various  descc^ndants  of  Mrs.  Ross 
are  the  authorities  cited  forthestoryof  the 
making  of  the  first  flag  from  the  original 
design.  General  Washington,  with  Colonel 
Ross  and  Robert  Morris,  called  upon  Mrs. 
Ross  as  a  committee  from  Congress,  and 
asked  her  to  make  the  flag.  She  suggested 
the  five  instead  of  the  six  pointed  star  be- 
cause the  former  W'as  prettier.  On  our 
coins  the  stars  are  .six-pointed,  acdn-ding 
to  the  Englis-h  custom.  On  the  flag  the 
stars  are  five-pointed,  according  to  the 
European  custom  in  heraldry. 

Canby.  a  grandson  of  Mrs.  Ross,  claims 
that  the  first  flag  was  made  by  Mrs.  Ross 
before  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  therefore  Ivefore  the  adoption  of  the 
design  by  Congress. 

The  flag-staff  is  often  surmounted  by  a 
gilt  eagle.  The  eagle  is  noted  for  its  long 
and  lofty  flight  and  its  piercing  vision,  and 
being  considered  the  noblest  of  birds  is  a 
fit  emblem  typifying  the  national  character 
of  the  United  States. 

In  177G  Paul  .Tones  hoisted  the  first  flag 
ever  raised  on  an  American  man-of-war. 
This  flag  wa«  of  yellow  silk  bearing  the 
picture  of  a  pine-tree  and  a  coiled  rattle- 
snake, with  the  words,  "Don't  Tread  On 
Me." 

Love  for  the  national  emblem  has  l>een 
shown  by  the  gallant  action  of  ixvth  men 
and  women  in  successful  efforts  to  prevent 
our  flag  being  hauled  down  from  pixim- 
inent  positions  l)y  its  enemies.  The  stoi-y 
of  'Barbara  Fritche  is  familiar  to  all. 
Four  .vears  after  Awler.son  evacuated  Fort 
Sumter  he  returned  to  raise  the  same 
flag  over  the  fort  that  he  had  carried  away 
with  iiim.    During  the  Civil  war  in  the 


United  States  the  Confederate  flag  floated 
over  a  part  of  the  country,  but  with  the 
restoration  of  the  succeeding  states  to  rhe 
T'nion,  the  stars  and  stripes  again  waved 
over  a  united  nation.  After  Vermont  and 
Tventuck.v  had  l>een  admitted  into  the 
T'nion  as  states,  two  stars  and  also  two 
stripes  were,  in  1795,  added  to  the  flag. 
From  this  time  until  1818  no  change  was 
made,  though  the  following  states  had  been 
taken  into  the  Union:  In  17!)(),  Tennessee; 
1803,  Ohio:  1812,  Louisiana:  181(;,  Indi- 
ana, and  in  1817,  Missis.sippi.  During 
Monroe's  administration  the  two  added 
stripes  were  dropped  by  an  action  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  same  bill  provided  that  on 
the  Fourth  of  .Tuly  after  its  admission  the 
new  states  shoulil  be  represented  ou  the 
flag  by  an  additional  star,  the  position  of 
which  was  to  be  determined  by  the  war 
department.  Since  1818  new  states  and 
new  stars  have  been  added  to  the  Union 
in  the  following  order:  In  1818,  Illinois; 
1819,  AlnlKima:  1820,  Maine;  1821.  Mis- 
souri; 1836,  Arkansas;  1837,  Michigan; 
1845,  Florida  and  Texas;  1846,  Iowa; 
1848,  Wisconsin;  1850,  California;  18.58, 
Minnesota;  1859,  Oregon;  18G1,  Kansas; 
1S63,  West  Virginia;  1804,  Nevada;  1867, 
Nebraska:  1876.  Colorado;  1890,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Montana,  Was'i- 
ington  and  Idaho;  1891,  Wyoming,  and  in 
1896,  Utah. 

There  is  still  room  for  more  stars,  which, 
as  rhe  states  they  re))resent  become  one 
with  the  L'nited  States,  should  add  bright- 
er glory  to  the  Union. 

The  stars  and  stripes  now  wave  over 
forty-six  states,  contaijiing  a  population 
of  about  seventy  millions. 

May  each  heart  throb  with  loyai  love  for 
the  country  which  the  flag  so  beautifully 
represents,  and  every  hand  be  raised  to 
protect  and  maintain  her  honor  unsullied. 

LrcY  C. 


RED,  WHITE  AND  BLUE. 

Ever.vthing  now  comes  in  the  red,  white 
and  blue,  and  as  we  must  keep  up  with  the 
times  I  send  you  a  few  of  the  latest  sug- 
gestions which  Dame  Fancy  has  brought 
forth.  And  to  keep  up  with  the  times 
takes  much  planning,  as  there  are  so  few 
things  that  we  can  give  to  our  boys  in  blue. 

Take  half  a  yard  of  denim  and  cut  as 
you  would  for  a  medicine-case,  addingmore 
pockets;  bind  with  tape,  outlining  the  words 
"Soldier's  Companion,  "  and  work  some 
simple  design  in  red  or  put  Old  Glory  on 
the  lap.  Inclose  a  sheet  of  batting,  some 
small  bottles  of  necessary  drugs,  small  pair 
of  soi.ssors,  some  court-plaster,  a  few  nar- 
row bandages,  and  one  or  two  old  soft  silk 
handkerchiefs. 

A  neat  frame  for  the  "Girl  I  Left  Be- 
hind :Me,"  or  "The  Boy  AVho  Has  Gone  to 
the  Front,"  is  to  take  a  piece  of  paste- 
board the  size  of  the  picture,  cut  a  hole 
in  it  the  size  of  the  i)ieture  .vou  wish 
to  display,  and  glue  over  the  pastelxjard  a 
silk  flag;  when  dry  cut  on  the  flag  from 
the  center  to  the  four  corners  with  a  pen- 
knife, and  turning  over  ghie  on  the  liack. 


 N 

A  thin  layer  of  batting  placed  between  the 
flag  and  iiasteboai'd  gives  a  nice  effect. 
Now  plac<'  the  picture  next  to  the  frame 
and  cover  with  heavy  ])aper:  it  can  either 
be  hung  up  or  made  to  stand  by  gluing  on 
the  back  a  piece  of  pastelioard. 

Another  novel  idea  is  to  ^ake  inch-wide 
red,  white  and  blue  satin  ribbons;  herring- 
bone them  together,  turning  each  side  and 
tlie  top  up  one  half  inch,  mitering  each 
corner  and  fringing  the  bottom;  slip  in  the 
picture,  take  one  yard  of  narrow  satin  rib- 
bon and  fasten  to  the  frame  through  the 
picture,  which  will  hold  it  firml.v. 

The  stores  are  also  filled  with  pretty  tri- 
fles, a  few  of  which  I  will  mention :  There 
are  l>elts  of  all  sorts,  some  with  a  row  of 
military  buttons,  some  with  the  red,  white 
and  blue  leather,  others  the  gold  with  reg- 
ulation United  States  shield  for  clasps,  and 
others  with  the  eagle  in  different  attitudes 
around  the  belt.     There  are  s'hirt-waist 


sets  to  match  the  I>elts;  also  hat-pins,  sta- 
tionery, visiting-cards,  kerchiefs,  pincush- 
itin.s,  necklies,  <'oll;irs,  garters  an<l  badges 
galore  in  every  shape  and  form.  Tiie  dear 
girls  wlw)  are  anxious  to  be  patriotic  can 
wear  almost  a  uniform — consisting  of  the 
snug  buttoned  jacket,  with  its  rows  of 
brass  buttons  up  the  front  and  on  the  ' 
sleeves,  some  even  ailding  shoulder-straps. 
The  regular  soft  or  fatigue  hat  is  worn, 
while  smaller  girls  don  tin'  cap.  Somi- 
wear  a  blue  skin.  n-d  waist  and 
white  til',  .-mil  vice  versa,  (.'hatehiini-s  of 
the  stripes  hang  from  many  sides,  the 
red  of  the  artillery  being  i)referable.  Even 
fancy  work  has  been  permeated  with  the 
spirit,  and  we  have  pillows  of  ever.v  known 
de.oign  kindred  to  the  war  spirit.  These 
are  made  mostly  on  'heavy  satin  finished 
with  cotton.  Both  the  figures  and  the  flags 
are  done  in  water-cf)li*rs  and  heavy  cord 
in  the  red  and  blue,  some  in  the  thr<'e 
colors  together;  others  witli  riiHIes  of  silk. 


fi  CUT-PR?crCARPETiALE, 

Owin^  to  an  t 
over|>ro<liiotioii  t 
of  Carpets,  we  I 
bave  made  (creatk 
reductious  for  E 
a  sboxt  time  | 
only. 

Our  Carpet  Catalogue  and  Special 
Supplement,  both  in  hand-painted 
colors,  and  all  matter  pertaining  to 
this  extraordinary  sale,  will  be  mailed  ' 
any  one  free.  This  Is  an  opportunity 
not  to  be  neglected.  Dur- 
ing tiiis  aale,  we  sew  Car- 
pots  free,  furnish  wadded 
iirdngfreeand  pav  fn-lght 
on  all  ord'T-  of  $9  &  o^er. 
fl®-N«.w  leo-pitce  Cata- 
loKiio  of  Furniture  and 
everything  necessary  for 
hoiisefurnishing  is  now 
ready  to  be  mailed— it's 
free. 


either  the  one  plain  color  or  the  three  com- 
l)ined.  Several  flags  tied  together  making 
puff  corners  are  effective. 

And  at  all  the  social  functions  it  is  now 
the  custom  to  give  one  or  more  corners 
over  to  Columbia's  glorious  colors.  Flags, 
bttnting,  and  so  on,  are  used  to  decorate 
couches,  tables,  mantels,  chairs,  chande- 
liers, and  so  on,  while  crape-paper  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  tritnmings.  Even 
the  ices  are  served  in  the  American  ciilors, 
ai;d  the  "Dewey  March."  "The  Manila 
Terenade"  and  the  late  war  songs  are  seen 
behind  a  bower  of  flags. 

A  pretty  luncheon  I  saw  was  in  red, 
\\Tnte  and  blue.  The  table-cloth  was 
White,  while  wide  red  and  blue  satin 
ribbons  from  the  four  corners  to  the 
center  formed  a  star,  a  crystal  candel- 
abrum with  a  red  shade,  being  the  middle 
of  the  star.  Red  and  white  roses,  with 
here  and  there  a  tiny  bunch  of  blue  forget- 
me-nots,  added  to  this  effect;  of  course,  one 
can  var.v  this  to  suit  themselves.  The  ices 
can  be  in  colors  and  forms  to  suit. 

Rex. 


SUMMER  SKIRTS. 

Among  the  summer  novelties  come  the 
gingham  skirts.  There  can  be  one  with 
every  dress,  for  with  six  yards,  of  gingham 
and  a  sewing-machine  wonders  can  be 
wrought.  They  must  fit  perfectly  over  the 
hips,  and  it  is  well  to  put  the  gingham  into 
warm  water,  and  when  partly  dry  press 
out  with  a  medium  hot  iron;  this  prevents 
it  fi\>m  s-'hrinking  wlien  made  up.  You  can 
put  on  a  knee-flounce,  but  there  are  endless 
ways  to  finish  them.  If  a  bright  plaid, 
then  U'se  bright  red  sateen  for  piping,  and 
a  coarse  yellow  la^c^;  if  .no  lace  is  to  be 
used,  then  some  of  i  the  colored  embroider- 
ies or  narrow-bounil  rufties  will  give  a 
good  effect. 

Silk(diiie  slips  worn  under  organdies 
will  c'hange  the  costume  many  times  by 
having  the  different  colors.  These  can 
have  tucked  ruffles  of  bias  strips,  with  pi- 
pings and  narrow  lace  at  either  side;  some 
have  five  bands.  Nothing  looks  so  well  or 
s'hows  the  gentility  of  the  wearer  as  dainty 
underwear.  A  pale  pink  batiste  worn  over 
a  dark  chambray  skirt  with  four  rulfles  of 
embroidery  is  (juite  new. 

A  lavender  India  silk  dress  had  a  slip 
of  rich  royal  purple  sati'en;  this  had  a 
knee-rutfle  and  seven  tiny  rulfles,  and  was 
trimuieil  in  a  narrow  black  lace.  All  sorts 
of  braids  one  may  have  on  hand  will  come 
into  ])lay  for  these  pretty  summer  skirts. 
Wlnite  skirts  are  alw^ays  dainty  and  in 
good  taste  when  one  wants  to  be  well 
dressed.  They  c(mie  this  season  with  a 
creation  of  lace  tucks,  insertion  and  rib- 
bons. Belle  King. 


buys  a  made-to-your  meas- 
ure All- Wool  Cheviot.-uit, 
expressage  prepaid  to 
your  station.  Catalogue 
and  samples  free.  Ad- 
dress (exactly  as  below). 

JULIUS  HIKES  &  SON,  | 

Dept.  3(2      BALTIMORE,  MD.  |^ 


The  Horse:— "Good  morning.   How  wasyonr 

oatmeal  to-day?" 
The  Man: — Thanks,  I  don't  eat  oats  any  more. 
I  leave  them  for  horses  and  eat  only 


It  is  the  best  cereal  food  known,  because  it  is 
most  nourishing,  containing  all  the  mineral 
—  phosphates  and  gluten  of 

the  whole  wheat  kernel 
and  does  not  irritate  the 
stomach. 

Besides,  you  can  make 
delicious  desserts  and 
fancy  dishes  from 

WHEATLET, 

a  very  valuable  feature 
to  the  perplexed  cook. 

If  your  grocer  does  not 
have  it,  send  us  his  name 
and  your  order,  we  will 
see  that  you  are  supplied. 
The  genuiae  made  oaly  by 

iFRmiNMILLSCO.,  lOCWJ.Y. 

•  Booklet  FREE  for  the  asking. 


SOLD!^ 

UNDER  A 

POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 

to  wash  as  clean  as  can  be  done  on  the  washboard  and 
with  much  more  ease.  This  applies  to  TerrirK  Perfect 
\Va.shln{;  Machine  which  will  be  sent  on  trial  at  wholesale 
price  : if  not  satisfactory  money  refunded.  AbpiiIs 
Wanicd.  For  exclusive  territory.terms  and  prices  write 
PORTLA>T>  MFG.  CO.    Box   4.    Portlund,  MIeh. 


75.000  in  use. 


High 
Arm 


=ii  TRY  IT  FREE 

 for  30  days  in  your  own  home  and 

'save  SIO  to  $25.  No  mouev  in  advance. 
$60  Kenwood  Machine  for  ri3-00 
$50  Arlington  Huefaioe  for  $19.a0 
Singers  (Made  by  us)  $S  $11. n". 
and  2T'otherbtyles.  Ail  altaclinienls  KKEE 
We  pay  freight.    Buy  from  factury  Sjve 
agents  large  profits.    Over  10(),0))0  la  use. 
Catalotriie  and  testimonials  FREE. 
Write  at  once.    Address  (In  full  >, 

CASH  BUYERS'  UNION 

64  West  Von  Buren  St,  Chlcaco,  111b. 


PEERLESS 


Snoozlnft  and  wntcry  c.vi'S  avc  tho  harbin- 
KPis  of  cold,  and  Jayne's  Expectorant  is  tht" 
antidote. 


"I  find  'American  Women' the  best-selling 
book  I  ever  handled."  writes  Mr.  L.  H.  Rey- 
nolds. Bnrr  Hill.  Va.  "It  is  most  pleasing  to 
all.  My  forthcoming,  delivery  will  be  a  large 
one." 


STEAM 
COOKER 

Is  the  CHEAPEST  and  BEST 

BeWABE  of  IxTKlSCEXtXT. 

Saves  fuel ;  only  one  burner  needed. 
No  oftVnsive  odors.  800,000  In  use. 
Loniii-st  and  best  wllistle.  Improved 
'98.  IloI<l»  9,  IS  or  1  r  eln»«  Jars  for 
cannlne  fruit.  I'atented.  otber  house- 
hold noveltifS.  AtiE.NTS  W.\.NTEn. 
Sppi'inl  f>lTi-r  for  CO  days  on  Copper 
(."ookers  Ni''kel-pl;ited. 

Peerless  Cooker  Co.,  Buffalo,  W.Y. 


HIGH 
ARM. 


Q|USE  IT  FREE 

!]■  _  ■  JJJh.  30  days  in  your  own  home  before  paymg 
,-one  cent  in  advance ;  >hiiijn.-d  anywhere. to 
[anyone.forSO  days'  tes;r  trial.We  ri'^k  you. 
$60  White  Star  nacbine,  .   .  £22.00 

fiO  Pearl  9ta«hlne  18.00 

Standard  Singvrs,  $9,  $13.50,  IG.OO 
Full  set  of  attachments  free  r  buv  froui  factory 
andEave*l(Jto*40;H'K  PAV  FREIGHT ;thfius- 
andsin  u.se;  calaloc,  shou  inp  S^iotlieT  styles, 
free*    Each  machine  g'uamnteed  luyears. 

^  ^    ■    ..         ^  Consolidated  Wholesale  Supply  Co. 
Address  (la  foU)  Dept.  91  215  B.Clinton  6t.,  CMcago^Ill 


WALL-PAPER 

BY  MAIL  from  the  manufacturers. 
Samplessentfrcet  Prices 3cto  $3a  rolL 
KAYSER&ALLMA.N,  1214-1216  Bartei  St.  Phlla. 

Ill        lliMll    ■!!      mit        II  ll-Mll 

!l  IRRFI^  ^"^"^^  Cblldren.  Address, 

rrtnncK  "^^^  N.  C.  &  Rubbe 
UUUIIjI  I   1*'  Hnron  St.,  TOLEDO,  OUIO. 


C.  &  Rubber  Mfz.  Co., 


ill  I/IKinC  OF  W.4TCI1ES  from  nSc.  upwards,  minlocue 
AL,L(  hilUVJ  M-ntfrw.    Sure  Wulrh  lo.,  P.  O.  Boi  IM),  .\.V. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


Jvr-Y  15,  1898. 


®ur  Housebol^. 


A  CHAPTER  ON  CANNING. 
II. 

IHATE  often  tlhought  of  the  saying  of  an 
old  lady,  "We  kill  ourselves  in  the  sum- 
mer to  keep  ourselves  in  the  winter."  I 
admit  it  was  some  work  for  me  to  can 
fruit,  make  preserves,  jams  and  jellies, 
concoct  pickles  and  catchups,  and  yet  what 
a  comfort  it  was  to  have  a  cellar  well 
stored  with  these  things  for  use  in  the 
■w  inter.  Frudt  is  very  plentiful  here  in  this 
Grand  river  valley,  and  housekeepers  be- 
come experts  in  the  art  of  preserving  it. 

If  one  begins  rightly  the  work  need  not 
be  so  tiring.  Much  of  the  "stove  work" 
can  be  done  in  the  early  morning  or  after 
night.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  stewing 
and  brewing  over  the  preserving-kettle  in 
the  heat  of  the  day,  if  one  exercises  a  little 
foresight  and  judgment.  "When  everything 
is  all  ready  the  actual  work  of  canning 
does  not  take  long,  and  everything  should 
be  ready  before  the  fire  'is  built  and  the 
fruit  put  on  to  heat. 

Porcelain-lined  kettles  or  granite  pans 
should  be  used,  those  with  lips  and  bales 
for  pouring  "being  the  most  convenient.  A 
thin,  sharp  knife  made  of  the  best  of  steel 
is  necessary  for  paring:  then  you  will  need 
silver  spoons,  small  and  large,  and  for 
some  things  a  large-mouthed  funnel  for 
filling  the  jars.  Be  sure  to  have  plenty  of 
holders  and  tea-towels  at  hand.  The  ut- 
most care  and  cleanliness  are  necessary  to 
perfect  success. 

The  fruit  should  be  the  best,  neither  too 
ripe  nor  too  green.  It  may  sometimes  be 
small,  however,  if  perfect  in  every  other 
way. 

It  has  been  said  that  fruit  put  up  with 
beet-sugar  will  not  keep  well,  but  such 
has  not  been  my  experience. 

The  jars  and  covers  should  be  scalded 
just  before  using,  no  matter  how  carefully 
they  were  cleansed  when  put  away. 

It  never  pays  to  use  old  rubbers,  but  it 
sometimes  happens  in  small  places  that 
there  is  a  rubber  famine  for  a  day  or  two, 
and  the  fruit  must  be  canned.  Glazed  cot- 
ton batting  cut  to  fit  the  old  ru'bber  will 
greatly  aid  in  keeping  the  jar  air-tight;  or 
a  white  cord  wound  around  the  bottle  will 
aid  a  defective  rubber. 

Many  people  say  that  berries  are  taste- 
less when  canned,  and  strong  when  pre- 
served, but  that  is  the  fault  of  the  canner 
and  not  of  the  fruit.  Whatever  berry  you 
•are  "working  up,"  select  firm  ones,  put 
them  into  a  colander,  move  slowly  up  and 
down  in  a  pan  of  cold  water,  then  lift  out 
and  drain  carefull.v.  The  old-fashioned  way 
of  canning  (which  I  am  inclined  to  think  a 
very  good  one)  is  to  make  a  syrup,  not 
nearly  so  sweet  as  for  preserves,  and  care- 
fully drop  the  berries  in;  'boil  a  few  min- 
utes, and  "spoon"  into  the  jars.  I  am 
never  troubled  with  their  breaking  to 
pieces.  Another  method  (and  I  must  say 
the  fruit  is  delightfully  fresh  when  opened 
in  the  winter  if  it  has  Ijeen  put  up  in  this 
manner)  is:  After  the  berries  have  been 
drained  fill  the  jars  with  them,  pouring 
cold  water  over  them  until  the  jar  is  full. 
Place  the  lids  on  top,  but  do  not  screw 
them  down.  A  little  hay  (alfalfa  I  use  out 
here),  or  excelsior  might  be  used  in  a  city, 
having  been  i)reviously  placed  in  the  bot- 
tom of  a  wash-boiler,  the  jars  are  set  on 
it  anil  water  poured  into  the  boiler  till  it 
reaches  the  neck  of  the  jars.  The  boiler 
is  then  covered  and  the  water  slowly 
brought  to  the  boiling-point.  Then  lift  out 
eac'h  jar  and  screw  the  lid  on  tightly.  Be 
very  particular  that  they  be  set  out  of  the 
draft  to  eool.  The  jars  should  be  inverted, 
so  that  if  there  1m'  any  jar  that  is  not  air- 
tight the  "sizzling"  which  will  result  will 
disclose  the  fact. 

When  preserving  small  fruits  or  berries, 
they  should  be  taken  from  the  kettle  with 
a  skimmer  and  put  in  the  jar  till  almo.^t 
full;  tiien  the  synip  should  l>e  poured  in 
till  the  jar  is  completely  filled,  and  the  lid 
screwed  on  tightly.  It  is  an  excelh'nt  plan 
to  run  a  silver  knife  around  the  inside,  up 
and  down  the  jar,  in  order  to  liberate  any 
imprisoned  bubbles  of  air  before  fastening 
the  lids  tightly. 

A'arious  methods  are  taken  to  prevent 
the  Vwttles  from  breaking.  Some  place 
them  in  a  shallow  pan  of  water  on  the 
back  of  the  stove.  Tlius  they  will  be  kept 
hot,  and  whenever  the  fruit  is  ready  the 
preserving-kettle  is  placed  alongside  the 
pan,  the  funnel  put  in  the  jar  and  the  jar 
filled.  A  silver  nut-pick  is  excellent  for  re- 
moving fruits  like  peaches  and  ))e.ars. 

Another  method  to  prt.-vent  breaking  ia 


to  put  the  jars  into  a  kettle  of  hot  water, 
rolling  it  around  and  around  till  it  is  uni- 
formly heated;  then  place  on  a  large  plate 
or  in  a  small  pan  on  which  a  damp  towel 
has  been  placed.  When  the  jar  is  filled,  re- 
move as  before,  screw  on  top.  and  invert, 
out  of  the  draft.  Care  must  be  taken  that 
the  weight  of  one  piece  be  not  allowed  to 
spoil  the  shape  of  another:  careful  arrange- 
ment will  avoid  this.  As  ^lass  contracts 
when  cold,  the  Hds  will  require  an  extra 
tightening  when  the  fruit  is  thoroughly  cool. 
Then  wipe  each  jar  carefully,  and  place  in 
a  cool,  dark  closet.  Many  wrap  each  jar 
with  brown  pai^er  to  further  exclude  the 
ligiht. 

"Berry  mash"  is  another  method  of  can- 
ning without  cooking.  To  one  quart  of  fruit 
add  one  pound  of  granulated  sugar.  Mash 
together,  taking  great  cai^  that  every 
berry  is  mashed.  Fill  the  jars  very  full 
with  this  mixture,  crowding  it  in  firmly. 
Screw  the  caps  on  as  tightly  as  possible, 
and  set  away  in  a  dark  place.  If  jjroperly 
mashed  fruit  in  this?  way  will  keep  for 
years.  A  mixture  of  white  and  red  cur- 
rants put  up  in  this  manner  is  almost  as 
delicious,  eaten  with  meats,  as  is  the  cel- 
ebrated delicious  guava  jelly  I  was  so 
fond  of  while  in  India. 

Fruit  after  it  has  been  peeled  .should  be 
covered  with  a  damp  cloth  or  placed  imme- 
diately in  cold  water  to  prevent  discolor- 
ing. 

Authorities  differ  whether  it  is  better  to 
can  fruit  with  or  without  sugar.  My 
mother  thought  they  retained  their  fresh- 
ness to  a  greater  degree  if  not  sweotened; 
many  say  _  the  same,  but  I  confi  ss  I 
prefer  to  add  a  scant  cupful  of  sugar  to 
each  jar  of  fruit  (of  course,  I  u.se  iwund 
for  pouml  when  i)reserving). 

Ca>"xed  Strawberries. — Allow  two 
and  one  half  basketfuls  of  berries  to  a 
quart  jar.  Dissolve  in  two  tablespouufuls 
of  water  half  a  pound  of  granulated  su- 
gar. Let  this  boil  until  it  begins  to  crys- 
tallize; very  carefully  drop  in  the  fruit,  and 
after  allowing  it  to  boil  up  once  fill  the 
jars  with  the  fruit  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed, sealing  and  caring  for  them  in 
the  usual  manner.  These  strawberries  will 
be  whole  and  of  a  delicious  flavor. 

Strawberry  .Jam. — Boil  the  berries  for 
twenty  minutes,  carefully  skimming  the 
scttm  as  it  rises.  "  Add  the  sugar,  allowing 
two  thirds  as  much  sugar  as  fruit.  Xow 
boil  slowly  for  another  half  hour,  stirring 
constantly,  then  pour  in  jelly-glasses  or 
jars,  and  seal  up  when  c-old. 

Strawberry  Jeli.y. — A  package  of  gel- 
atin will  be  needed,  as  these  berries  do  not 
contatin  enough  peptone  of  themselves  to 
congeal  tiuaided.  After  'having  mashed 
two  quarts  of  strawberries  to  a  ptilp, 
strain  through  coarse  muslin.  Then  mix 
the  juice  of  a  lemon  with  two  cupfuls  of 
sugar.  Having  soaked  the  package  of  gel- 
atin in  two  cupfuls  of  cold  water  for  at 
least  an  hour,  mix  berries,  lemon,  sugar 
and  gelatin  well  together,  and  pour  over 
all  one  quart  of  boiling  water.  Stir  until 
all  is  dissolved,  then  put  in  jelly-glasses, 
and  you  will  soon  have  beautifully  clear, 
solid  jelly. 

Strawberry  Preserves. — After  pick- 
ing over  the  berries  carefully,  lay  aside 
the  firmest  and  ni^jss?  berries,  and  discard 
the  overripe  ones  as  well  as  those  too 
green.  Some  there  will  be  that  are  too 
good  to  'be  discarded,  yet  not  "XX"  after 
all.  These  shotild  be  mashed,  then 
squeezed  through  a  cheese-cloth,  then 
boiled  for  ten  minutes  (some  boil  1)ef()re 
they  are  put  through  the  cloth).  While 
this  juice  is  boiling,  and  from  which  all 
scum  has  been  removed,  and  to  whic-h  the 
sugar  has  been  added,  pound  for  pound, 
carefully  drop  in  the  large  berries:  let 
all  boil  together  for  an  instant,  skhn  them 
out  into  the  jars  until  nearly  full,  then  boil 
the  syrup  longer  till  it  is  quite  thick.  Again 
put  the  berries  back  into  the  preserving- 
kettle,  boil  up  again, once  more  fill  the  jtvrs, 
and  seal.  Other  berries  may  be  treated 
after  these  same  recipes. 

Canned  Blieberrtes  and  HrcKi.E- 
beruies. — Stew  the  lierries  in  their  own 
juice,  adding  only  a  little  water  at  first 
to  keep  them  from  sticking.  If  you  desire 
to  sweeten  them  use  one  part  sugar  to  four 
parts  fruit.  When  all  are  well  cooked  turn 
them  into  hot  jars,  and  seal. 

Canned  R.vspp.erries. — U.><e  the  great- 
est care  in  handling  to  prevent  mashing, 
and  use  only  the  largest,  firmest  grades. 
Allow  half  a  po\ind  of  sugar  to  two  pounds 
of  fruit.  Pour  just  enougli  water  over  the 
sugar  to  dissolve  it  and  make  a  dear 
syrup.  Then  put  in  the  berries,  and  for 
two  minutes  Iniil  rapidly.  Carefully  put 
into  the  jars,  and  seal. 


Presera'ed  Raspberkie.s. — Ag;ain  -tise 
only  the  firmest  and  best  berrii^j  To  a 
pound  of  the  fruit  allow  one  pound  of  the 
b€-st  granulated  sugar.  Make  a  syrup  of 
the  sugar,  skimming  often:  then  when  the 
syrup  will  "rope"  carefully  drop  in  the 
lierries,  and  when  they  have  thoroughly 
boiled  empty  all  together  in  the  jar.  The 
thick  syrup  Tvill  preserve  the  form. 

Caxxed  BLACE:BERRrE:s.— For  every 
quart  of  the  berries  allow  one  cupful  of 
sugar  and  one  'half  cupful  of  water.  W'hen 
the  syrup  is  boiling  nicely  put  in  enough 
berries  to  cover  the  surface,  and  cook  quite 
slowly  for  ten  minutes;  take  them  out  in  a 
bowl  and  -add  others  to  the  syrup:  con- 
tinue until  there  are  enough  to  fill  the  jar. 
Then  pour  all  back  into  the  kettle,  let 
fhem  boil  .a  ff w  seconds,  when  they  will 
be  ready  to  put  into  jars. 

Blackberry  .Taii.— For  each  pound  of 
fiitit  three  fourths  of  a  pound  of  sugar 
will  be  required.  Before  the  berries  are 
put  into  the  kettle  mash  enough  to  obtain 
sufficient  juice  to  keep  the  bottom  ones 
from  sticking.  Heat  gradually,  and  when 
all  are  hot  mash  the  rest  finel.v.  Cook 
twenty-five  minutes  before  adding  the 
sugar,  then  cook  eight  minutes  longer;  put 
into  wide-mouthed  pint  jars,  and  seal. 

Gooseberry  Jam. — To  a  scant  pound  of 
gooseb.orries  allow  a  generous  pound  of 
sugar.  Barely  cover  the  fruit  with  water 
When  put  on  lo  cook.  After  they  are  well 
boiled  add  sugar,  and  cook  slowly  for 
twenty-live  minutes,  when  it  will  be  ready 
to  lie  put  in  tundilers  or  jars. 

Ei.i.A  Bartlett  SIM^^o^•s. 


FASHIONABLE  PERFUMES. 

Violet  and  wild  clover,  are  just  now  in 
use  the  most,  both  as  to  sachet  and  the 
toilet-t.ible.  In  bygone  days  each  lady 
liail  her  favorite,  and  slu'  was  in  reality 
known  by  the  ixM-fume;  not  so  now.  What 
was  ever  sweeter  than  the  oldrtimo  rose- 
jar  of  our  grandmothers'  day,  the  rose  and 
lavender  leaves  to  be  scattered  through 
dainly  ribbons  and  linens? 

Tlie  long-lived  jockey  club  still  remains 
with  us  and  does  not  seem  to  have  lost 
much  of  its  old-time  popularity.  Still,  the 
violet  .seems  to  have  the  preference  alwve 
.•ill  others,  so  a  iirominent  di>aler  tells  me, 
as  he  sells  a  third  more  of  violet  than  all 
the  others  togetlier.  Among  the  violet  the 
n.onntain  and  wood  varieties  hold  the  lead. 

.V  n:c-e  iilea  is  to  have  on  hand  a  dozen 
or  so  of  small  linen  bags  which  may  be 


filled  with  oiM?'s  chosen  perfumes  and 
tacked  in  different  places  about  the  dress 
waists  and  skirts:  in  warm  weather  they 
are  esiiecially  fine,  and  costing  but  a  tritle 
they  are  in  the  reach  of  all.  Tack  one  on 
the  l>elt  of  dress-skirt,  one  in  the  neck-band 
just  below  the  collar  and  one  about  midway 
of  the  blouse  front.  Orris-root  will  befound 
especially  pleasant  for  the  hot  <i.ays:  the 
bags  must  be  very  tiny,  and  made  out  of 
linen  lawn,  as  that  does  not  take  ui)  f<t 
much  room.  They  can  also  be  concealed 
in  summer  neckwear.  Wild  ro?e  and 
sweet  Clover  give  a  dainty  odor  when  one 
is  rushing  back  and  forth  in  a  hesited  game 
of  tennis,  golf  or  kindred  outdoor  s4K>rts. 

In  skirts  of  muslin  or  silk  one  or  t\to 
can  be  tacked  on  fresh  each  week.  :  When 
skirts  are  to  be  laundered,  make  a  long 
sachet  of  the  perfume  and  fasten  on  the 
frames  on  which  you  dry  the  skirts,  or  in 
the  closet  where  yon  hang  jackets,  "and  so 
on.  The  cotton  batting  can  now  be  pur- 
ch.ased  all  read.v  and  prepared  with  the 
favorite  odor;  this  is,  'however,  tory  expen- 
sive. 

A  tack  or  pad  can  be  made  out  of  cheese- 
cloth or  silk:  the  silk  for  winter  and  the 
cheese-cloth  for  sun\mer.  Take  cottoti 
Jjatting  the  size  you  wish  to  make  the 
ease,  and  tack  over  it,  and  then  knot  here 
■and  there  with  baby-  ribbon  or  with  crew- 
els. If  crewels  are  u.sed,  then  buttonhole 
the  edges  with  the  same;  if  ribb<>n  is 
used,  then  tack  inch  ri'bl>t>n  quilling'all 
laround  the  edges.  Place  two  strips  across 
the  end  to  hold  the  kerchiefs  in  place. 
Your  clothes  will  then  alwa.vs  hav««  a  deK 
deate  odor  about  them.  E.  B.  R. 


WISCONSIN  FARM  LANDS. 

There  is  a  rush  now  to  the  choice  unoccupied 
farm  lands  along  the  line  of  the  Chicago.  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  Railway  in  Central  Wis- 
consin. 

Good  quarter  sections  can  now  be  had  for 
87.00  and  upwards  per  acre,  one  third  cash, 
balance  on  long  time  at  current  rate  of  inter- 
est. 

Forfurther  particulars  address  W.  E.  Powell, 
General  Immigration  Agent,  •llO  Old  Colony 
Building,  Chicago,  111. 


"I  inclose  order  and  uioney  for  300  Peerless 
Atlas,  each  with  a  year's  subsci-iption  for 
Woman's  Home  Compamox.  I  expect  to  get 
])iaiiy  more  orders  here.  Have  just  enlisted 
two  yo«ng  men  as  helpers,  and  believe  we 
can  do  wouderfid  work  here  in  northern 
Ohio."— C.  A.  Haymaker,  Elyria,  Ohio. 


.rt-LY  '5  lSf)8. 
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40  Cent  Patterns  for  10  Cents 

Any  TWO  PATTERNS,  and  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  one  year,  for  35  CENTS. 


These  patterns  retail  in  fashion  bazaars  and 
stores  for  twenty-tive  to  forty  cents  each,  but 
in  order  to  increase  tlie  demand  for  our  paper 
among  strangers,  and  to  make  it  more  val- 
uable than  ever  to  our  old  friends,  we  otter 
them  to  the  lady  readers  of  our  papers  for  the 
low  price  of  only  10  Cents  Each. 

Full  descriptions  and  directions— as  the 
niunber  of  yards  of  material  required,  the 
number  and  names  of  the  different  pieces  in 
the  pattern,  how  to  cut  and  fit  and  put  tlie 
garment  together— are  sent  with  each  pattei  n, 
with  a  picture  of  the  garment  to  go  by.  These  pat- 
terns are  complete  iu  every  particular,  theie 

Postaee  paid  by  us. 


bein^  a  sefmrute  pattern  for  eiery  single  pit rr  nf 
the  dress.    All  oiders  tilled  promptly. 

For  ladies,  give  BUST  measure  iu  inches. 
For  SKIKT  pattern,  give  WAIST  measure  in 
inches.  For  mi.sses,  boys,  girls  or  children, 
give  both  BRE.\ST  measure  in  inches  and  age 
iu  yeais.    Order  patterns  by  their  nunibeis. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

To  get  BUST  and  BRK.\ST  measure,  put  the 
tape-measure  ALL,  of  the  way  around  the 
body,  over  the  dress  close  under  the  arms. 

Special  price  of  each  pattern,  10  cents. 

PiisliKjf  itnt'  vi  nl  K\  'J'li A  I'll  .\kirt.  ted-gotrn  ottti 
ullirr  It'  fin/  liiitli'i  IIS. 


Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springffield,  Ohio. 


No.7408.— Ladif.s'  Blou.se  Waist.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  10.  12. 14  aad  10  years. 


No  7      —La  111  i-  s'  Bo,\-i'L.aitedShirt- 
Waist.   Ill  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  3«,  :i8  and  40  inches  bust. 


No.  7.Sfl!l.— Ladies'  \Vais!T.   10  cents. 
Sizes,  »Z,  .H,  30.  38  and  40  In.  bust. 


7304.— (jiKi.s  SHiKT-w.Aisr.  10  cents 
Sizes,  li.  S.  10  and  12  years. 


No.  7405.— Ladies'  Bloi-sk  Waist.  10c. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  3S  and  40  inches  bust. 


No.  7-386.— LAniES'  Norfolk  .Jacket.  10  cents. 

34,  3().  3.S,  40  and  42  inches  bust. 


-J 
-» 
-» 
-J 


Any  two  patterns,  and  s- 
Farm  and  Fireside  one  ^ 
year,  for  35  cents  ,^  ^  ^ 


No.  7393  — L  .iiiKS'  six-GOKED  Skirt. 
11  cents.  Especially  adapted  to 
wash-goods.    Sizes,    22,  24,  26,  28  _ 

and  30  inclies  waist.  7401.^adies'  '  Eton"  Blouse 

Waist,  Full  Front.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  in.  bust. 


No.  7406.— Ladies'  Basque.  10c. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  In.  bust. 


No.  7403.— Ladies'  French  Model 

Basuue.   10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  .34.  .36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and  46 
inches  bust. 


No. 7385.— Girls'  Blouse  Jacket.  10c. 
Sizes,  6,  8,  10,12  and  14  years. 


No.  74n4.— Ladies'  Wi!.\pi'kr.  To 
made  with  or  without  lining'.  He. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  31),  38.  411,  42  and  44  In.  bust. 


No.7411  -Ladies'  shikt-waist.  lOe, 
Sizes,  32,^4,  36,  38,  40  and  42  in.  bust 


No.  7402.— Ladies'  Model  Waist 
lOc.  Sizes,  10, 12,  14  and  16  years. 


No.  673a.— Boys'  Shikt-waist,  with 
Byron  or  Sailor  Collar.  10c. 
Sizes,  4,  6,  8, 10  and  12  years. 


No.6174.— Ladies'  Chemise.  Both  for  10c. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  in.  bust. 


No.   6.>iS— Boys'  K.vickerbock ri 
AND  KNEE-TRoUSEKS.      lUcenls.  . 

Sizes,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years. 


,.  7:i'Ji).—  Boys'  suit.  lO  cmts. 
Sizes,  4,  6,  8  and  10  years.- 


No.  7407— GIRLS'  COSTUME.  He. 
Sizcs,  B,  8, 10, 12  and  14  years. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 


JlTLT  15, 189S. 


A  VACATION  TRIP 
To  the  Seashore  at  Reduced  Rates 


CHOICE  OF  TEN  POPULAR 
RESORTS 

A  Delightful  Midsummer  Outing 
by  the  Sea 

One  of  the  ideal  vacation  trips  is  a  visit  to  the 
seashore.  Persons  who  may  have  participated  in 
that  enjoyment  are  annually  anxious  to  repeat  the 
experience.  To  those  who  may  not  have  been  that 
fortunate,  a  dip  in  the  ocean,  a  stroll  alonsr  the  sandy 
coast,  and  the  myriads  of  pleasures  at  the  disposal  of 
the  summer  idler  by  the  sea,  have  a  peculiar  charm. 
The  largely  patronized  general  excursions  inaugurated 
last  season  by  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  from  principal 
points  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  brought  out  that  fact. 
The  announcement  that  the  Pennsylvania  System  will 
this  summer  again  run  special  low  rate  excursions  to 
the  seashore  will  no  doubt  be  welcome  information  to 
persons  who  may  wish  to  spend  highly  enjoyable  vaca- 
tions along  the  ocean. 

Wednesday,  August  lOth,  has  been  fixed  as  the  date 
for  this  season's  general  excursions  to  the  seashore 
over  the  Pennsylvania  Lines.  On  that  date  round 
trip  tickets  to  ten  of  the  most  popular  smnmer 
havens  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  will  be  sold.  Passen- 
gers may  take  their  choice  of  Atlantic  City,  Cape 
Slay.  Ariglesea.  .A.valon,  Holly  Beach,  Ocean  City, 
Sea  Isle  City.  Wildwood,  >;ew  Jersey,  Eehoboth,  Del., 
or  Ocean  City,  Md.  Tickets  will  be  sold  from  princi- 
pal ticket  stations  at  exceptional  low  fare  as  indicated 
in  the  following  table  of  rates: 

FKOM  STATIONS  OX  THE  PAX  HANDLE  EOUTE. 

Round  Trip.  FROM.       Round  Trip.  FROM. 


fU.OO  Cincinnati  O. 

14.C10  Lovelaud  " 

14.no  Morrow  " 

14.00  Wavnesville  " 

14.00  Eaton  " 

14.00  Camden  " 

14.00  Hamilton  " 

14.011  Reailing  " 

14.00  West  Manchester  " 

13.50  Davton  " 

13..50  Springfield  " 

13..50  Yellow  Springs.. .  " 

13. .50  Xenia  " 

13.50  Sonth  Charleston. " 

13..)0  London  " 

13.00  Columbus  " 

13.00  Newark  " 

12.50  Trlnway  " 

12.50  Coshocton  " 

12.50  Newcomerstown.  " 

12.50  Uhricbsville  " 

12.50  Dennison  

12.50  lifiwerston  " 

12.50  Scio  " 

12.50  Cadiz  " 

12..5II  Cadiz  .Jet  " 

15.00  Louisville  Ky. 

15.00  New  Albany  Ind. 

15.00  .(etiersouville  " 

15.00  Seymour  " 

15.00  .Madison  " 

15.00  North  Vernou  " 

15.00  Columbus  *' 

15.00  Edinburg  " 


{1.5.00  Franklin  Ind. 

1.5.00  Indianapolis  " 

1.5.00  Greenfield  " 

1.5.00  Knightstown  " 

15.00  Dunreith  " 

1.5.00  Shelbvville  " 

1.5.00  Paishville  " 

14..50  Cambridge  Citv..  " 

14.00  Richmond  " 

15.00  Logansport  " 

15.00  Bunker  Hill  " 

15.00  Converse  " 

1.5.00  Marion  " 

15.00  Gas  Citv  '■ 

14.50  Hartford  " 

14.25  Dunkirk  " 

14.25  Red  Key  " 

14.00  Eiilgeville  " 

14.110  riiiuii  City  " 

15.110  Kcjkcjino  " 

15.00  El  wood  " 

14.50  Anderson  " 

14.50  Milldletown  " 

14.50  New  Castle  " 

14.50  Hagerstown  

14.00  Greenville  O. 

14.00  Bradford  Jet  " 

13.75  Covington..   " 

13.50  Pirjua  " 

13.50  St.  Paris  " 

13.50  Urbana  " 

13..50  Milford  Centre.. .  " 
13.50  Plain  City  " 


FROM  STATIONS  ON  THE  FOKT  W.WNE  ROUTE. 


Round  Trip.  FROM. 

^14  50  Fort  Wayne  Ind. 

14. .50  Mf)nroeville  " 

14.50  Convov  O. 

14..50  Van  Wert  " 

14..5n  Middlepoint  " 

14..50  Delphos  " 

14.25  EUda  " 

14.00  Lima  " 

14.00  Ada  " 

14.00  Dunkirk  " 

14.00  Forest  " 

14.00  Kirby  

14.00  Upper  Sandusky.  " 

14.00  Nevada  " 

14.00  Hiicynis  " 

14.00  Crestline  " 

14.50  Toledo  " 

14.50  Woodvllle  " 

14.00  TilliTi  '■ 

14.00  UliKinivllle  " 

14.00  New  Washington. " 

14.00  Mansfield  

14.00  Luca.s  

14.00  Loudonvllle  " 

14.00  Slircve  " 

14.00  Wooster  " 

Excursion  tickets  will  be  good  returning  eleven 
days  including  date  of  sale.  Train  arrangements  will 
enable  excursionists  to  go  through  without  any  dis- 
comfort. Sleeping  Cars  running  through  Phlladeliihia 
to  Atlantic  City  without  change  via  Delaware  Rher 
lirlilge  Route  will  be  included  In  the  through  car  ar- 
rangements for  these  excursions,  which  will  offer 
exceptional  facilities  for  a  delightful  midsummer 
outing  by  the  sea.  The  date  on  wliicli  they  will  be 
run  Is  perhaps  the  dullest  season  of  the  year,  when 
absence  from  home  and  business  cares  will  be  con- 
venient. 

For  special  Information  about  time  of  trains  and 
other  details,  and  for  descriptive  matter  of  the  ten 
resorts  to  «  hhii  tickets  will  be  sold,  list  of  hotels  at 
each,  etc..  plc-use  apply  to  Pennsylvania  Line  Ticket 
Agent  at  stations  mentioned,  or  address  F.  Van 
Drsux,  C.  A.  G.  P.  Agt.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Round  Trip.  FROM. 

;13.75  Smithville  O. 

13.50  Orville  " 

13..50  Massillon  " 

13..50  Canton  " 

13..50  Louisville  " 

13.50  Cleveland  " 

13.50  Hudson  " 

13. .50  Ravenna  " 

13.00  .\lliance  " 

13.00  Salem  " 

13.00  Leetonia  " 

13.00  Columbiana  " 

13.00  East  Palestine..  .  " 
13.00  NewPhiladelpbia  " 

13.00  Canal  Dover  " 

13.00  Waynesburg  " 

13.00  Malvern  " 

13.00  liayard  " 

13.011  Kensiiciton  

13.011  Salinevllle  " 

13..'iO  Nlles  " 

I3..)0  Girard  " 

13.50  Voungstown  " 

13.50  Lowell  " 

13..50  New  Castle  Pa. 


®ur  Sun^a^  Hftcrnooii. 


GOD'S  PROVIDENCE. 

"God's  providence  is  mine  inheritance!"  I 
read 

The  quaint  old  legend  on  a  rainy  day. 
When  gray  and  thick  the  clouds  hung  over- 
head. 

.\nd  mists  were  folding  close  about  my  way. 

Gr.d".'!  providence?    Then   wherefore  should 
I  fear. 

My  Father's  love  is  roof  and  inn  for  nn-. 
Forever,  since  my  Father  holds  mi>  dear. 
His  goodness  shall  my  guard  and  shelter  be. 

Another,  heaven-endowed  with  worldly  gain. 
May  count  his  wealth  and  gaze  bis  acres 
o'er. 

May  reap  bis  harvest-fields  on  bill  and  plain. 
And  heap  in  barn  and  bin  bis  fragrant  store. 

And  I  may  own  no  inch  of  tilth  or  foot  j 
Of  fallow  in  this  great  nid  -  earrb  I  treati; 

Yet  am  I  rich,  and  need  no  pledge  to  boot.  i 
.Save  God's  clear  stars  above  my  lifted  head. 

God's  providence  is  mine  inheritance.  Come 
loss 

Or  change  or  grief,  whatsoe'er  God  send. 
All  things  shall  work  for  blessing,  and  the 
cross  1 
Be  gladly  borne  if  shared  with  Christ,  my  ; 
friend. 

—Margaret  E.  Sangster.  in  Cbristian  Intelli- 
gencer. 

PROFITABLE  READING. 

AMELi-\  E.  Baer.  whose  annual  in- 
come from  litT  writings  is  about 
•$20,000,  in  reeoniitiug  the  influ- 
ences upon  her  lite  from  earlyread- 
ing,  says  that  certain  writings  were  "the 
mind-builders,"  and  the  schools  and  text- 
books and  teachers  gave  th-e  finishing 
touches.  "The  glorious  companj-  of  men 
and  women  from  the  sacred  world"'  influ- 
enced her  most.  She  made  the  acquain- 
tance of  her  author,  mingled  witli  the 
created  characters  of  his  imagination,  or 
communed  with  ihis  noblest  ideas  and 
ideal.s.  "The  men  and  women  whom  I 
knew  first  and  best,"'  she  says,  "were  those 
of  the  Hebrew  world.  Sitting  before  the 
nursery  fire,  while  the  snow  fell  softly  and 
ceaselessly,  and  all  the  mountains  round 
^vere  white  and  the  streets  of  the  little 
English  town  choked  with  drifts.  I  could 
see  the  camels  and  the  caravans  of  the 
Ishmaelitish  merchants  passing  throug'h  the 
hot.  sandy  desert.  I  could  see  Hagar  weep- 
ing under  the  palm,  and  the  waters  of  the 
Red  sea  standing  up  like  a  wall:  Miriam 
clashing  the  timbrels,  and  Deborah  sinking 
under  the  oal^,  and  Iluth  gleaning  in  t'he 
wheat-fields  of  Bethlehem.  These  were  as 
real  to  me  as  the  women  of  my  own  home." 

Frances  E.  'NTillard's  noble  mother,  who 
wielded  such  an  influence  over  her  chil- 
dren, especially  when  schools  were  not 
accessible  and  she  was  the  teacher,  once 
sa'idt  "I  want  my  children's  brains  to  be 
full  of  the  best  thoughts  that  great  minds 
have  had  in  all  ages;  I  want  stored  away 
in  yonr  little  'heads  the  story  of  what  the 
world  was  doing  before  you  came — who 
were  its  jwets,  its  painters  and  philos- 
ophers, its  inventors  and  law-givers."  This 
wide  range  of  mental  vision  imparted  in 
her  youth  gave  the  gifted  daughter  a  won- 
derful world  to  l\vip  ii),^,p^d°  a  companion- 
ship_and  ideals,  which,  when  coupled  with 
her  splendid  original  eiidownient,  made  her 
"the  most  widely  known  and  best  beloved 
woman  in  America."  "We  waste  too  much 
valuable  time  in  rending  mere  trash — that 
which  does  \nil  make  ivs  stronger  mentally 
or  morally. — Normal  Instructor. 


digestive  organs  are  in  a  very  abnormal 
state  and  the  stomach  foul.  The  old  no- 
tion that  one  s'hould  go  to  bed  with  an 
empty  stomach  seems  to  have  been  proved 
for  some  persons  at  least  bad.  good  as  it 
may  be  for  others.  By  a  little  carefulness 
and  experimenting  one  may  find  what  food 
taken  at  bedtime  agrees  and  what  does 
not,  and  if  the  practice  is  good  or  bad  for 
himself  or  not.  To  .some  extent  it  is  true 
that  what  is  good  for  one  may  not  agree 
with  another. — .Tonrnal  of  Hygiene. 


FOOD  AND  SLEEP. 

Food  may  be  used  to  i)roniote  sleep.  This 
i.s  most  beneficial  to  nervous  persons  whose 
digestion  is  fairly  good  and  who  have  not 
eaten  a  very  hearty  or  indigeS'tible  late 
meal.  ^Tiat  kind  of  food  it  shall  be  does 
not  matter  very  much,  provided  it  is  nu- 
tritious and  easily  digested.  Some  prefer 
one  kind  and  some  another.  One  man 
prefers  a  plate  of  raw  oysters,  with  some 
crackers  and  butter,  another  a  glass  of 
milk  or  a  dry  biscuit.  One  eminent  min- 
ister thought  'he  had  made  a  great  discov- 
ery when  he  found  that  by  eating  a  iiint 
of  rojisted  ]>eanuts  before  going  to  bed  'he 
could  sleep  soundly.  Others  liave  founil 
that  a  gla.ss  of  hot  milk  or  any  of  the  many 
excellent  substitutes  for  milk  answer  just 
as  well.  Tlie  fcmd  seems  t^)  take  away 
from  the  brain  the  blood  which  keeps  it  in 
a  state  of  activity  to  perform  the  act  of 
digestion.  Tliose  who  eat  hearty,  indigi's- 
tible  late  dinners  will  not  be  benefited  by 
food  just  before  bedtime,  nor  those  whose 


DEVELOPING  BETTER  THAN  MOLDING. 

Every  iridividual  has  the  first  right  to  his 
individualit.v.  Few  persons  would  dispute 
this,  and  yet  few  act  as  though  they  be- 
lieved it.  They  talked  about  molding  the 
character  of  a  child,  which  means  to  press 
him  into  some  man-made  form,  and  so 
force  upon  him  a  fictitious  individiiaMty — 
a  man  made  counterfeit  of  the  God  made 
real.  But  to  give  a  child  his  first  right  is 
to  aid  him  to  develop,  to  grow.  It  is  to  put 
him  in  full  possession  of  his  own  God- 
given  powers.  A  Chinese  lady's  foot  is 
a  molded  character.  It  is  neither  useful 
t"  walk  with  nor  beautiful  to  ]<wk  at. 
But  the  muscles  of  the  barefoot  boy  are 
ileveloping  his  feet  by  their  free  use  into 
members  that  can  do  the  sort  of  service 
that  feet  were  made  for.  The  difference 
between  molding  and  developing  is  the  dif- 
ference between  a  live  thing  and  a  dead 
thing,  between  a  car-wheel  and  a  pair  of 
legs,  a  machine  and  a  man.  This  is  a 
vital  thing  to  have  in  mind  when  we  talk 
of  teaching  and  training.  TVe  must  respect 
individuality. — Sunday-school  Times. 


THE  MILLIONAIRE  AND  HIS  CLERK. 

Girard,  the  infidel  millionaire  of  Phil- 
adelphia, one  Saturday  ordered  all  his 
clerks  to  come  on  the  morrow  to  iiis  wharf 
and  unload  a  newly  arrived  ship.  One 
young  man  replied,  quietly: 

"Mr.  Girard,  I  can't  work  on  Sunday."' 

"You  know  our  rules?"' 

"Yes.  I  know.  I  have  a  mother  to  sup- 
port, but  I  can't  woi-k  on  Sundays." 

"Well,  step  up  to  the  desk  and  the  cash- 
ier will  settle  with  you." 

For  tliree  weeks  the  young  man  could 
find  no  work,  but  one  day  . a  banker  came 
to  Girard  to  ask  if  'he  could  recH>mmend  a 
man  for  cashier  in  a  new  bank.  This  dis- 
charged .voung  man  was  at  once  named 
as  a  suit.aide  person. 

"But.""  said  the  banker,  "you  dismissed 
him." 

"Yes,  because  he  woirld  not  work  on 
Sumlays.  A  man  who  would  lose  his  place 
for  conscience's  sake  would  make  a  trust- 
\^orthy  cashier."' 

And  he  was  appointed. — Pearl  of  Days. 


IN  THE  EARLY  MORNING 

In  the  early  morning,  as  soon  as  you 
awake  to  consciousness,  remember  thai; 
you  are  in  the  very  presence  ehamlier  of 
God.  who  has  been  watching  beside  you 
throug>h  the  long  dark  hours;  look  up  into 
his  face,  and  thank  him.  Consecrate  to 
him  those  first  few  monionts  liefore  you 
have  your  couch.  Look  on  toward  the 
coming  da.v,  through  the  golden  haze  of  the 
light  that  streams  from  the  angel  of  his 
presence.  You  can  forecast  very  lar.gely 
what  your  difticulties  are  liki'ly  to  be,  the 
qnarters_from  which  yon  may  be  attacked, 
the  burdens  t'liat  may  need  l  arr.ving.  Take 
care  not  to  view  any  of  tliese  apart  from 
(lOil.  Be  sure  that  he  will  be  between  .vou 
and  them,  as  the  ship  is  between  the  trav- 
eler and  the  ocean,  be  it  fair  or  stormy. — 
Rev.  F.  B.  Me.ver.  in  Saved  and  Kept. 


FRIENDSHIP  NOT  A   BUSINESS  AGREEMENT. 

Friendship  is  to  be  valued  for  what 
there  is  in  it.  not  for  wh:it  can  lie  gotten 
out  of  it.  When  two  peojile  ajiprecinte 
each  other  liccause  each  has  found  the 
other  convenient  to  have  around,  they  are 
not  friends,  they  are  simply  acquaintances 
with  a  business  understanding.  To  seek 
friendship  for  its  utility  is  as  futile  as  to 
.«!eek  the  end  of  a  rainbow  for  its  bag  of 
gold.  A  true  friend  is  always  useful  in 
the  highest  sense;  but  we  sliould  beware 
of  thinking  of  our  friends  as  brother  mem- 
bers of  a  mutual  benefit  association,  with 
its  periodical  demands  .and  threats  of  sus- 
pension for  non-payment  of  dues. — Relig- 
ious Telescope. 


FREE  BorrLE  FREE 

THIS  OFFER  ALMOST  SURPASSES  BELIEF. 


An  External  Tonic  Applied  to  the  Skin. 
Beautifies  It  as  By  Magic. 

THE  DISCOVErToF  THE  ftCE 

A  WOMAN  WAS  THE  INVENTOR. 


ilany  preparations  intemled  to  beautify  the  com- 
plexion have  failed,  since  thej"  do  not  produce  a  tonic 
effect  on  the  skin.  Because  the  Misses  Bell's  Com- 
plexion Tonic  has  such  an  effect,  it  succeeds  where  all 
ntere  cosmetics  invariahh"  fail.  This  threat  remedy, 
discovered  by  the  Hisses  Bell,  the  enunent  comple.\- 
ion  specialists,  of  No.  Ts  Fifth  Avenue,  Xew  York 
City,  carries  off  all  impurities  which  the  iilootl  forces 
to  the  surface  of  the  body.  It  is  exhilaratins;  and 
vitalizing  wherever  applied.  Freckles,  pimples, black- 
heads, moth  patches.  wTinkles,  liver  spots,  rouirhness, 
oiliness  and  eruptions  disappear,  and  the  skin  hecomes 
soft  and  rosy  as  a  baby's. 

The  Misses  Bell  will  this  month  sive  to  all  who  call 
at  their  parlors,  a  free  trial  bottle  of  their  Complexion 
Tonic.  Those  who  live  at  a  distance  may  have  a  free_ 
bottle  by  sending  2.i  cents  in  silver  or  stamps  to  cover 
the  cost  of  packing  and  delivering.  The  price  of  this 
wonderful  tonic  is  One  Dollar  a  bottle. 

The  Misses  Bell's  new  book,  "  Secrets  of  Beauty," 
is  sent  free.  It  tells  how  a  woman  can  gain  and  keep 
a  good  complexion.  .Special  chapters  on  the  care  of 
the  hair,  how  to  preserve  its  color  and  luster,  e\;en  to 
an  advanced  age.  -ilso  how  to  get  rid  of  superfluous 
hair  on  the  neck  and  arms  without  injury  to  the  skin. 
This  valuable  book  will  be  maUed  to  aiiy  address  on 
request.  Correspondence  cordiallv  solicited.  Address 

THE  MISSES  BELL, 
Dept.  P,  78  Fifth  Avenue,        NEW  YORK. 


40c 


PERFECT  SYSTEAl. 

Cut  Paper  Patterns  for 


10c 


SPRING  and  SUMMER,  1898,  FASHIONS  > 

Send  for  our  new  catalogue  of  Cut  Paper 
Patterns  for  the  Spring  and  Summer,  1898, 
styles.   We  send  it  free  on  request. 

By  using  these  patterns  any  woman  can  become 
her  own  dressmaker,  and  can  make  all  the  clothing 
for  the  family.  Address  a  postal-card  to 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


HYPNOTISM 

^1  HcopP'etifd  /•  How  any  one  may  become  a  Hypnotist 
and  exert  a  majjie  influence  over  others. 
■VTonderful  Hypnotic  discoTeryl  Quickest 
and  sorest  method,  by  which  you  can 
Hypnotize  quick  as  &  fiasli.  You 
can  entertain  your  friends  by  the  hour  with 
siie-splittin? exhibitions.  You  can  eure 
disease,  correct  bad  habits,  and  cause 
otber3  to  think,  act  and  feci  as  you  desire.  Makes  happy  homes. 
Gratifies  your  ambitions.  Insures  saccess  in  life.  I  poAltlTCly 
fifuarantee  your  success.  Large  elesantlv  illustrated  lesson, 
postpaid.  lOc,  Send  to-dav.  Address.  Prof.  J.  K.  IIERRIN, 
HypnotlBt,  Masonic  Temple,  Dept.Sl,   Decator,  HI. 

noIioneTEquirei) 

until  goods  are  sold  and  delivered.  40  per  cent  cash 
commission  to  agents  for  selling  our  Yeast  Powder 
and  A'anllla  and  Lemon  Flavors  and  Complexion 
Soap.  Also  handsome  and  valuable  PRESENTS— 
Ladles*  and  Gentlemen's  Wheels,  Cameras,  Sew- 
hie-mnohlnes,  Gold  Watches,  etc..  etc.  Write  for 
(.■irculars  and  prices.  We  prefer  lady  agents  and 
guarantee  oar  goods  to  give  satisfaction.  Address 


Lolo  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  York,  U 


It  rests  with  yon  whether  you  continue  th^ 
nerve-killing  tobacco  habit.  NO-TO-"  *  " 
removes  the  desire  for  tobacco,  with 
out  nervous  distress,  expels  nicO;, 
tine,  purifies  the  blood,  —  ^ 
stores    lost  manh 
makes  you  stropg 
inhealth. nerve 
and  pocket- 


book. 


DRUNKENNESS  IS  A  DISEASE. 

Will  send  free  Hook  of  I'articnlars  how  to  cure 
*'I>iiinkt'nnf&8  or  tlie  Liquor  Habit"  with  or  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  patient,  .\ddress  Dr.  J.  W.  Haines, 
No.  439  Kace  .Street,  Cincinnati,  Oliio. 


boiei 
400.000 

3  cured.  Buy , 
TO-BACfrom 
your  own  druggist,  who 
illvouch  forns.  Take  itwith 
will,  patiently,  persistently.  One 
ox.  SI,  usually  cures;  3  boxes, 
aranteed  to  cure,  or  we  refund  money. 
LerltogBemedjCo.,  Chicago,  BoDtreal,  MewTorfc* 


A  new  Iwok  of 
important  and 
ut  hentic  in* 


HANDY  WAR  BOOK  i 

formation  and  statistics  on  the  many  subjects  relating  to 
thf  present  war.  It  contains  Pictures  of  I  nlted  Stated 
War  Vessels  and  a  classitication  of  the  ships  in  the 
navies  of  Spain  and  .Vnierica.  with  detinitions  of  naval 
terms  used  in  press  dispatches:  also  Fine  War  Maps  of 
Cuba.  I'orto  Rico.  Havana  and  Havana  Harbor,  the  I'hil- 
ippine  Islands.  West  India  Islands,  and  a  large  map  of 
the  World.  We  will  send  the  Handy  War  Itook.  with 
history,  maps  and  illustrations  as  described  above,  and 
Farm  "and  Fireside  for  the  remainder  of  this  year,  for  iJ5t^, 

Addro*  FARM  AXP  FTRESinE.  Sprlnj-Ueld.  Ohio. 

WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK. 


Boys  and  girlg  can  pet  a  Nickel  Plated  Watch,  Cam- 
em,  Silver  Bracelet.  Solid  Gold  Rinp.  or  Ruphy  Fool 
B.ill  for  sellinp  one  df>zen  pieces  of  Jewelry  at  25  ctnll 
each.  Send  ynor  foil  aJdresi  by  return  mail  and  w* 
will  forward  the  Jewelry,  postpaid,  and  a  large  pre- 
mium list.    No  money  required. 


WOOD  PVB.  CO.,  Box  J 


CoDCord  JtuetluD,  9asa* 


FREE 


TO  AGENTS— Complete  outtit  tor  big 
liaying  business.  AH  prolits  clear,  as  we 
prepay  charges.  The  rush  is  on.  so  come 
quick.J  KAlt.il  .INn  KIKtSIhE,  S|  rbiptlol'l,  O. 


S525 


Airent's  profits  per  month.  Will  prove 
it  iir  p.iy  forfeit.  New  Articles  just  out. 
.V  sample  and  terms  free.  Tr.v  us. 
ClIIDKSTEK  A  Sox,  2S  lioiid  .St.,  N.  Y. 


EDCr;  TO  .v<;k\TS— rompleie ouitit  forbiKpay- 
jPIVljC  i"^' liiisimss.   .Ml  pr<ilU»eleiir.  as  we  prepay 
i'Iiar;:i'S.   Tile  rush  is  on,  so  rouie  <pnek. 

.\il4r>'SS  II  AST.  (  lll>»  KLL  .V  kIKklMTItK  K.  S|.r!iiirll<'lil,  lllilu. 


W: 


ANTPr\  AfiFNT^  for  new  liouselmld  llecea- 
±\^^lL^U  AUCllIO  sity.  uveent  artiele ;  sells 
oil  sight ;  good  profit.  A.  NIELEX,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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Smiles. 


HOW  MANY  CATS  HAVE  WE? 

We  have  a  large  catalpa-tree 

The  caterpillars  seek. 
A  dread  stroke  of  catalysis 

Left  grandpa  very  weak. 
He  feeds  on  nice  Catawba  grapes, 

A  cataclysm  takes, 
AVith  catachriston  he  is  rubbed 

Each  morning  when  he  wakes. 
Our  maid  has  catalepsy. 

And  cataplasms  needs. 
The  baby  caterwauls  for  tea 

Made  from  the  catnip-weeds. 
Our  hired  man,  who  has  catarrh. 

Brings  catfish  from  the  lake. 
We  heard  a  catamount  scream  out, 

Our  rattle  made  a  break 
And  ran  straight  to  the  cataract. 

Whose  waters  swell  the  sea. 
And  headlong  plunged,  alasl  it  was 

A  sad  catastrophe. 
We've  catgut-strings  to  our  guitar. 

Cattails  ai-ranged  in  groups; 
We've  cat  gold  in  our  oil-stoves. 

And  catsup  in  our  soups. 
A  cat-o'-nine  tails,  uncle  says. 

He'll  from  his  vessel  bring. 
A  cat's  eye  eater-cornered 

Is  set  in  sister's  ring. 
A  catalogue  of  cats  is  here, 

Perhaps  about  a  score; 
You'll  make  a  cat's  paw  out  of  me. 

If  you  catechize  for  more. 
A  category  I'd  be  in 

That  hardly  could  be  worse. 
If  you  should  dub  each  random  line 

A  eataleetic  verse. 

—Belle  R.  Harrison. 


T 


CAKES  AND  DELEGATES. 

HEHE  was  a  ring  at  the  telephone,  and 
Mrs.  Upjohn  responded. 

"Yes,  this  is  I,"  she  said.  "What  is 
it— yes,  we're  all  well,  out- yes?" 


"Entertainments?  Convention?  Certainly. 
Glad  of  it.   Certainly.   When  is  the — yes?" 

"Two  jelly  cakes?  Of  course.  When— all 
right— shall  be  glad  to — yes." 

"Not  at  all.  Good-by." 

The  next  evening  two  sharp-featured,  res- 
olute-looking women  presented  themselves  at 
Mrs.  Upjohu's  dwelling. 

"We  are  the  two  delegates  to  the  equal 
rights  convention  that  have  been  assigned 
to  you  for  entertainment,"  they  said. 

"I  don't  quite  understand,"  she  replied. 
"Delegates  to  the — " 

"I'es;  don't  you  remember?  Mrs.  Highup 
arranged  it  with  you  by  telephone  a  day  or 
two  ago." 

It  was  even  so.  "Delegates"  had  sounded 
through  the  telephone  like  "jelly  cakes." 

But  Jlrs.  Upjohn  fed  those  same  jelly  cakes 
to  those  same  delegates.— Chicago  Tribune. 


HOW  PULLMAN  WAS  NAMED. 

The  town  of  ruUman  was  not  ostensibly 
named  after  the  late  Mr.  Pullman  himself. 
The  story  is  that  W.  W.  Beifau,  the  architect 
of  the  town,  being  justly  proud  of  his  work, 
went  to  the  proprietor  and  asked  that  it  be 
named  "Beman." 

"Um'm,"  said  the  magnate.  "Fact  is,  I 
had  thought  of  calling  the  place  'Pullman,' 
from  the  man  who  built  it  and  paid  for  it. 
However,"  Mr.  Pullman  added,  as  he  ob- 
served-a  look  of  disappointment  on  the 
architect's  face,  "I  am  not  particular.  Now, 
what  do  you  say  to  a  compromise?  Suppose 
we  take-  the  first  syllable  of  my  name, 
■Pull,'  and  the  second  syllable  of  your 
name,  'man,'  There,  you  have  it,  "Pull," 
'man' — Pullman.  Y'ou  see,  that  combines  your 
idea  with  mine." 

Mr.  Pullman's  suggestion  prevailed,  and  the 
name,  it  seems,  was  a  compromise,  though  it 
is  not  reported  that  architect  Beman  was 
greatly  pleased  thereby. 


A  NEW  PRODIGAL-SON  STORY. 

The  lesson  was  from  the  prodigal  son,  and 
the  teacher  was  dwelling  on  the  character 
of  the  elder  brother.  "But  amid  all  the  re- 
joicing," he  said,  "there  was  one  to  whom 
the  preparation  of  the  feast  brought  no  joy, 
to  whom  the  prodigal's  return  gave  no  pleas- 
ure, but  only  bitterness;  one  who  did  not 
approve  6f  the  feast  being  held,  and  who 
had  no  wish  to  attend  it.  Now,  can  any  of 
you  tell  me  -who  this  was?"  There  was  a 
breathless  silence,  followed  by  a  vigorous 
cracking  of  thumbs,  and  then  from  a  dozen 
sympathetic  little  geniuses  came  the  chorus: 
"Please,  sir,  it  was  the  fatted  calf  I"— Aber- 
deen Journal. 


QUICK  DISTRIBUTION. 

"I'm  proud  of  you,"  said  the  head  of  the 
.  firm.  "I  have  letters  from  all  over  Kansas 
saying  that  they  have  seen  our  samples.  How 
in  the  world  did  you  manage  it?"  And  he 
patted  the  traveling  man  on  the  back. 

"Cyclone."— Detroit  Free  Press. 


THIS  IS  THE  PERFECT  MAN. 

The  right  kind  of  man  from  Beersheba  to 
Dan  I  sought  with  an  infinite  zest:  from  the 
end  of  the  East  my  search  never  ceased  till 
I  came  to  the  end  of  the  West. 

He's  gentle  and  quiet  and  plain  in  his  diet, 
and  never  gets  mad  in  a  crowd;  he's  a  tire- 
less Searcher  for  all  kinds  of  "vircher,"  and 
never  is  boastful  and  loud. 

He's  modest  and  sweet,  and  he  gives  up 
his  seat  if  a  wa'sherwoman  enters  the  car. 
If  he  smokes  out  of  doors,  then  the  smoke 
he  outpours  always  comes  from  a  ten-cent 
cigar. 

On  the  great  Wilson  bill  he  will  ever  talk 
till  you  wish  he  would  languish  and  die.  He's 
in  love  with  his  wife,  and  stays  so  all  his 
life,  and  praises  her  pudding  and  pie. 

I  sought  for  this  man  from  Beersheba  to 
Dan,  I  sought  from  the  West  to  the  East: 
but  I'm  sorry  to  say  that  he  didn't  come  to 
stay,  and  he's  long  since  defunct  and  de- 
ceased.—New  York  World. 


LOVE'S  SACRIFICE. 

"Elliotson,  farewell!" 

With  trembling  lips  the  Boston  maiden 
spake  these  words. 

"On  the  morrow,"  she  continued,  "you  will 
leave  these  hallowed  scenes  to  enter  the  ser- 
vice of  your  country— perhaps  to  encounter 
the  enemy  on  the  field  of  strife.  It  may  be 
years  before  we  meet  again.  Who  can  fathom 
the  mysteries  of  the  future?  Emerson  could, 
perhaps"— a  tear-drop,  exquisitely  cold  and 
beautiful,  glistened  through  her  spectacles— 
"but  he  is  no  longer  here.  Elliotson,  in  the 
hour  of  peril,  of  loneliness,  of  despair,  when 
your  spirit  droops  and  existence  itself  seems 
a  dreary,  hopeless  blank,  let  this  be  your 
consolation!" 

She  handed  him  her  cherished  volume  of 
Ibsen,  and  the  face  of  the  young  Boston  re- 
cruit shone  with  joy  ineffable. 


QUICK  TO  LEARN. 

The  Pai'k  avenue  trolley  line  in  the  city  of 
Rochester  is  crossed  by  three  consecutive 
streets,  which  bear  masculine  surnames.  An 
Irishman,  with  a  carpet-bag.  entered  one  of 
the  cars  the  other  day,  and  sat  down  gingerly 
near  the  door.  Four  or  five  men  completed 
the  list  of  passengers.  The  car  swung  aaound 
the  corner  of  Chestnut  street. 

"James!"  shouted  the  conductor.  A  man 
signaled  him,  the  car  stopped  and  the  man 
alighted.  A  half  minute  afterward  the  car 
neared  another  cross  street. 

"Alexander!"  shouted  the  coudiictor.  An- 
other man  got  out.  The  Irishman's  eyes  ;?ri'W 
visibly  larger. 

"Adams!"  shouted  the  conductor.  The  third 
man  left  the  car. 

When  it  had  started  on  the  Irishman  arose 
and  approached  the  conductor. 

"Oi  want  to  get  off  at  Avnoo  B,"  he  said. 
"Me  foorsht  name  is  Michael."— Youth'.s  Com- 
pauion. 

A  QUERY. 

Saunders— "If  we  annex  Cuba,  will  the 
Cuban  women  adopt  American  styles  of 
dress?" 

Landers — "Perhaps  not;  they  may  wear 
Havana  wrappers." — Judge. 


THE  RULING  PASSION. 

"I  see  an  actor  has  been  given  a  commission 
in  the  arm}-." 

"I  wonder  if  he  will  insist  on  having  the 
center  of  the  battle-field?"— Philadelphia 
North  American. 


AN  INDICATION. 

"He,"  said  the  fond  but  firm  father,  "is, 
I  fear,  a  young  man  of  extravagant  tastes." 

"Yes,"  the  daughter  admitted,  "he  wants 
me  for  a  wife."— Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


A  BONDHOLDER. 

"They  tell  me  Mike's  a  bondholder." 
"Is  that  so?" 

"Yes;  he  went  bail  for  a  man  that  skipped.' 
-Philadelphia  Call. 


LITTLE  BITS. 

Hicks— "Nobbins  seems  to  be  holding  up 
his  head  of  late." 

Wicks — "Y'es;  it  probably  comes  of  reading 
newspaper  bulletins."— Boston  Transcript. 

Envy  bites  its  keeper. 

If  you  can't  be  a  sun,  don't  be  a  cloud. 

The  man  who  thinks  leads  the  crowi^. 

Every  heart  has  a  thorn  and  a  throne. — 
Ram's  Horn. 

"Talk  about  patriots,  I  never  saw  a  more 
ardent  one  than  Brown." 

"Yes,  Brown  goes  to  the  limit.  He  licked 
his  boy  last  night  for  insisting  that  it  was 
Spanish  money  behind  Columbus  when  he 
discovered  America."— Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

"I  understand  from  a  careful  perusal  of  his- 
tory." said  a  young  fellow  with  an  arid  upper 
lip.  "that  in  1861  the  young  fellows  went  to 
war,  and  I  think  it's  the  old  men's  turn  to  go 
this  time."— Denver  Times. 


BEVEL=GEAR 

Chainless  Bicycles 

Columbia  Chain  Wheels,  $7S 
Hartford  Bicycles,      .       .  SO 
Vedette  Bicycles,    .      $40,  35 
POPE  MFQ.  CO.,  Hartford,  Ct. 


The 'Newest' Bicycle 
with  'Oldest'  Name 

Make  Hill 
Climbing  Easy 


«  «  Only  Rheumatic 
Cure  in  the  World 
Guaranteed  to  Cure 
or  Money  Refunded. 


$1.00  a  bottle, 
3  bottles  $2.50 
witii  Guarantee. 


Rheumatic 

Gout  cuRf 


The  Famous  Physician's  Great  Gift 
to  the  American  People 

100,000  Bottles  of  His  World=famed 
Rheumatism  Cure  to  Be 


GIVEN  AWAY  DURING  JUNE,  JULY  AND  AUGUST 


America's  famous  physician,  Dr.  Swift,  has 
decided  to  distribute  among  the  lame  and 
crippled  100,000  trial  bottles  of  his  Rheumatic 
and  Gout  Cure  to  those  who  write  and  ask  for 
them,  inclosing  10  cents  in  stamps  to  pay  for 
postage  and  packing. 

Each  bottle  contains  enough  to  speedily  cure 
any  recent  case,  and  unless  the  disease  has  be- 
come deep-seated  no  more  medicine  will  be 
required. 

By  Dr.  Swift's  philanthropy  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  cripples  will  be  restored  to  life  and 
activity  absolutely  without  charge,  but  during 
June,  July  and  August  only. 

If  you  suffer  without  hope  of  recovery;  if 
you  have  been  called  "  incurable ; "  if  you  be- 
lieve there  is  absolu'tel'y  no'help  for  you,  don't 
fail  to  obtain  a  free  bottle  of  the  miracle- 
working  specific  which  is  revolutionizing 
medical  practice. 


Over  3,000  leading  physicians  :ne  to-day  using 
Dr.  Swift's  Rheumatic  and  Gt  ut  Cure  in  their 
most  difficult  cases  with  the  iiKist  marvelous 
results. 

The  Chicago  J/friiCo/  Times  %;\yf-\  "Dr.  Swift's 
discovery  is  astonishing  pmctitioners  every- 
where, for  the  reported  cures  are  a.vtonishing 
to  a  degree." 

Dr.  Swift  is  to-day  doing  more  for  sulTerlng 
humanity  in  banishing  crutches,  canes,  aches 
and  pains  than  all  the  hospitals  combined. 
His  discovery  is  an  absolute  cure  97  times  in 
100,  and  is  the  most  important  one  within  fifty 
years. 

If  in  doubt  as  to  your  disea.se  write  freely  to 
Dr.  Swift,  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago,  and 
your  case  will  be  thoroughly  diagnosed  free  of 
charge,  and  you  will  be  told  what  to  do  so  you 
can  go  to  your  druggist  aud  thus  save  doctor's 
fees. 


FAT 

HOW  TO  REDUCE 


ED 


Miss  M.Nobles  Raoine. 
WiT*.  wriiea;  "Your 
^  remedyreduced  my, 
weight  54  lbs.  and  I 
think  it  is  the  simplest  and  grandest  remedy  in 
the  world  to  reduce  superflaous  fat"  It  is  pure- 
ly vegetable  and  can  be  prepared  at 
home  at  little  expense.  Nostarving-.  No 
sictness.    Sample  box  and  full  particu- 
lars in  plain  envelope  sent  free  to  any- 
one. It  costs  you  nothing  to  try  it. 
HALL  CHEM.  CO..       B     BOX.  St.  Louis,  Ho. 

It  rests  with,  you  whether  you  continue  the^^.^^^^fl 
nerve-killing  tobac(?o  habit.  NO-TO-BAQ^^ 
removes  the  desire  for  tobacco,  with-,^^^  W  ^^^^B 
out  nervous  distress,  expels  nico-^J>^1  ^  I 
tine,  purifies  the  blood,  I  ^  ^^^6o5.- 

stores    lost  manhood.  ..rfifgB'    I  I  l^^OOO  boxes 
strone^^rl  I  ^  i  l^^ld.  400.000 
in  health,  nerve^^^B  '  I  p^^^ases  cured.  Buy 
"J        iLJ>^J»rO-TO-]aAC  from 
T  \  '^^^^X-^^your  own  dmgrgist.  who 

f\  ^^^^""^ will  vouch  for  ns.  Take  it  with 
l^^^a  will,  patiently,  persistently.  One 
box.  $1,  usually  cures;  3  boxes,  $2.50, 
~  ^aranteed  to  cure,  or  we  refund  money. 
SlerUs^BemedjCo.,  Chicago,  Bo&treal,  MewTork, 


RELIABLE  MK\  in  every  local- 
ity, local  or  traveling,  to  intri'(lnc.e 
a  UfW  (Uscovery  and  keep  oiir  show 
cards  tacked  np  on  tre  s.  fences 
and  briiltrt-s  throntrhont  inivn  and 
^m^mmmmi^m^^^  couutry;  Steady  employ mt-nt; 
commission  or  salary;  ik65.00  PtK  I'll  AND 

EXPENSES  not  to  exceed  ,52.50  per  day;  money  depos- 
ited in  any  bank  at  start  if  desired.  Write  for  particulars. 

THE  GLOBE  MEDICAL  ELECTRIC  CO..  Buffalo.  New  York. 


PARKER'S 
HAIR  BALSAM_ 

Cflft&nses    and  beaatifie*  the  bur. 
Promotei    a   luxuriant  growth. 
Never  Fails  to  Kestore  Oray 

Hair  to  its  youthful  Color. 
Curea  ecalp  diseases  &  hair  lalling, 
60c.  and  $1.00  at  DrnggUta 


and  poclcet- 
book. 


Sure  Cure  at  home :  at 
I  a  small  cost.  Noopera 

_^    ftion,  pain,  danstr  or 

detentionrrom  work.  No  retvjrn  i>f  Rupture  or  further 
use  for  Trusses.  A  complete  radical  cure  lo  all  (old  or 

iounp)  easy  to  use,  thousands  cured. book  f  ree*" sealed) 
)K.  W.  S.  BlCE^BoxJF.  SMlTHVIiL)E.N.\, 


T F.ACU  E  i: .-^  .\  M • 
Srr  DKNT.-^  who 

wish  a  pn.vlnir. 
— genteel  business 
iral,  should  write  inunediately  to 


GOITRE  or  BIG  NECK 

A  positive  cnr*-  and  <iuii-k  relief  trom  all  un- 
pleasant surr»-ring.  l-'nr  paiticulars.  inclose 
stamp.   DK.  K.  A.  PINKLEV,  Ui  shnei-l,  111. 

<E^|  CT  fr^  ^  ^  week  and  expenses  paid  ruen  to 
^M.\J   lU  (>iirars;  experience  unneces- 

sary.  W.  L.  K.LI^'E  CO.,  Dept.  I'.,  St.  Louis,  3Io. 


SCHOOL  OUT? 

re'^niring  almost  no  capital,  should  write  inunediately  to 
MAST,   (  KOWtLL   £i   KIKKI'ATItK  K,   SrKI.NtiULLU.  OHIO. 

PILES 


Absolutely  cured.  Never  to  return. 
A  Boon  to  Sufferers.  Acts  like  Magic. 
Trial  box  MAILED  FREE.  Address. 
Dr.  E.  M.  BOTOT,  Augusta,  Maine. 


CDCnTllPI  CC  at  wholesale.  Send 
drCU  IHuLCd  rorcatalog.  Agents 

wanted.  COULTEBOFTICAL  CO.  Clil<a(<l.UL 


RUBBER  GOODS 


of  every  description.  Cat'lpfree. 
Edwin  jSIercer  tfe  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


Jt'lt  15,  1S98. 


A  GREAT  DISCOVERY 


®ur  flOiscellanp. 


Medical  Men  Say  It  is  Revolutionizing 
Treatment  of  Female  Ills 


Through  the  Generosity  of  Mrs.  Ellen  Worley 
Thousands  of  Packages  Will  Be  Given 
Away  This  Month 


The  most  remarkable  medical  discovery  of 
the  decade  is  the  German  Com  pound  originated 
by  Dr.  Erastus  Baum,  of  Berlin,  which  learned 
niedical  men  say  is  an  absolute  cure  for  Falling 
of  the  Womb,  Leucorrhea,  AVhites,  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  Ovaries,  and  Female  Weakness  in 
all  its  phases. 

Thousands  of  oases  which  even  hospital 
treatment  failed  to  cure  have  demonstrated 
the  marvelous  curative  properties  of  this  great 
specific,  and  so  far  not  a  single  failure  to  cure 
has  been  recorded. 

la  these  days  of  humbuggerj'  and  quackery  it 
will  prove  a  boon  to  female  sufferers,  for  Mrs. 
Ellen  Worley,  Box  666,  Springfield,  Oliio,  lias 
prepared  to  distribute  several  thousand  free  pack- 
ages to  those  of  her  sex  who  will  write  for  them. 

Mrs.  Worley  was  cured  by  this  great  remedy 
after  paying  doctors  more  than  one  tliousand 
dollars  without  benefit;  and  those  who  are  in 
doubt  and  need  of  advice  can  write  freely  and 
unburden  themselves  to  her  without  the  nat- 
ural diffidence  that  forbids  them  telling  a  male 
physician  about  their  private  ills. 

She  will  mail  the  remedy  in  plain  sealed 
package  without  charge  and  tell  you  where 
you  can  purchase  the  great  specific  which  will 
most  certainly  cure  you. 

LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN  TO 
2J  PROCURE  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
m  FOR  THE 

m 

m  WOMAN'S 
t  HOME 

COMPANION 

the  Most  Beautiful  and  Popular 
^V;  Women's  Magazine  in  the  World,  on 
^Vc  extra  liberal  commissions.  Terms, 

sample  copies  and  special  helps 

furnished  free.  Address 

Mast,  Crowell  &  Kirkpatrick. 

j)^  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
V  '^s^-  ^* 


HOW  TO 

MAKE 
MONEY. 


We  want  one  shrewd, 
oareful  man  in  every 
town  to  make  a  few 
thousand  dollars  for 
hunself  quietly  at  home 
and  not  work  hard. 
Private  instructions 
and  valuable  outfit  of 
samples  sent  FREE.  Address  immediately,  P.  O. 
BOX  o3oS,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


1.000  AGENTS  Sa«dJw^r«olk/'a?^w 
■  jWV/  book  of  important  and  au- 

thentic infonnation  and  statistics  on  tli^  many  subjects 
relating  to  the  present  war.  It  contains  Pictures  of  U. 
8.  War  Ve>*i*els  and  a  classitication  of  the  ships  in  the 
navies  of  Spain  and  America,  with  deiinitions  of  naval 
terms  used  in  press  dispatches ;  also  Fine  War  Map<«  of 
Caba.  Porto  Rico,  Havana  and  Harbor,  the  AVest  India 
Islands,  the  Pliilippines,  and  a  large  map  of  the  World. 
You  can  easily  make  from  ^S.OO  to  ^10.00  a  day. 
AddreHH  FAK3I  A>'»  FIRESIDE,  Sprlnefield,  Ohio. 

WORKERS  WANTED 

AT  HOME  •"■''"'^  Of  spare  time]  to  color  photo- 
xiv-'iii^  graphs,  memorials,  etc.,  for  the  trade, 
with  our  oriental  colors.  Any  person  can  tlo  the  work, 
and  can  easily  make  from  fT  to  $10  per  week  during 
leisure  hours.   "Write  at  once  for  full  particulars. 

HIAGARA  ART  SUPPLY  CO.,  BTJFFALO,  W.  Y. 


LUCKY  RING 

.  A  harbini:i-r  of 
good  fortiiiM-and  • 


FREE 


la  dispeller<'t  evii.niadt*  from  a 
Igenuine  Ilorst- Shoe  Nail.nick- 
^^lelcd  and  finely  finished,  sent 
^^^free  with  our  new  mammoth 
catalot'iit-  "f  ovt-r  3.000  Bargains  for  6c.  to  cover  postage 
B.II.Inger8oll  A  Bro.  Dept.  p;.      67  Corllaudlbt.N.Y 

WE  TRUST  YOl  WITH  A  BOOK 

—a  plain,  common  sense  book  on  health,  disease,  love, 
marriage  and  parentage-,  by  a  popular  author ;  tirsl  issued 
at  S3.  It  has  30O  well  ilhistrated  pages  about  what  all  men 
and  women  need  to  knuw.  We  will  mail  it  on  approval 
for  5c.  postage  to  any  responsible  person  who  will  agree 
to  remail  it  to  us  or  send  a»  cents  for  it  within  3  days. 
M.  HILL  PUB.  CO.,  120  East  2Sth  St.,  New  York. 

jlk^P^^   _  ^%  _       A  Send  us  your  address 

SSt  a  Day  Sure  u::^^:::^^^:^ 

^i^^Bi^fami.sh  the  work  and  teach  you  fr«*v;  you  uork  tn 
the  locality  uhuru  you  live.  St'nd  iis  your  addn-ss  and  wu  will 
explain  the  btismt-vs  lully .  renifmberwe  guarantct-aciearprofil 
of  $3  for  '■vrv  dav'«  wnrk.  ftbsohiTcly  •(tire.  vrHlf  (it  oncp. 
ROVAL  ■Alli;FAtTlUl.\U  CU.  Box  114.  IlETKOlT,  BICIl 

MaRe  OIg:  Wa^es 
-At  Home  

and  want  ul  I  to  have  the  sameon- 
portunity.  It's  VEET  PLEASANT 
work  and  will  easily  pay  *1>*  we«kly.  This  is  nn.if'r*].ii..ri.  1 
want  no  money  and  wil  I  Gladly  ^endfull  particulars  to  all 
<tendintr2c.««tamp.    Hr*.  \.  II.WIifelnsKoi-lUtlJmrFaretnieh. 


ladies; 


C 


ANVASSERS 
OIN  CASH 


in  working  for  me.  T^dlea 
and  gentlemen,  this  is  your 
great  opportunity.  t>tT- 
HT  HIKK.  Are  you  ready? 
Workers  wrile  at  once  to 

E.  HANIi  APORD.  SpringfieId,Oliio. 


BED  WETTING 

iWENTION  THIS  PAPEk   WHEN  ANSWERING 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A  SONG  OF  PRUNES. 

Throughout  the  drift  of  centuries,  since  first 
the  world  was  young. 

The  bards  have  tuned  their  lyres  up  and 
cleared  their  throats  and  sung 

Oiad  songs  of  fruits  and  flowers,  of  the  or- 
chard and  the  field. 

And  puffed  up  nearly  everything  the  soil  has 
deigned  to  yield. 

And  so  I  crave  attention  while  your  humble 
servant  tunes 

His  lyre  to  the  topmost  pitch  and  sings  a 
song  of  Prunes. 

O  Prunes!  though  thou  art  fit  to  grace  the 

banquet  of  a  king. 
Yet  dost  thou  to  the  lowly  board  of  humble 

peasants  bring 
Thy  pulpy  fatness  full  of  joy  and  flavors  rich 

and  deep — 

Oh,  is  there  aught  on  earth  so  rare  and  yet 

so  good  and — cheap! 
And  could  I  twang  a  thousand  harps  through 

centuries  of  Junes, 
My  one  and  all-triumphant  theme  would  be 

a  song  of  Prunes.' 

But  oh.  the  hide-bound,  sorry  Prune,  with 

visage  pinched  and  lean. 
TVe  meet  in  boarding-house  resorts  is  not  the 

sort  I  mean. 
Give  me.  instead,  the  puflfy  Prune,  inflated 

with  its  juice. 
That  makes  strawberries  and  the  like  to  me 

of  little  use. 
For  did  I  own  a  thousand  mouths  and  twice 

as  many  spoons, 
I'd  still  employ  them,  every  one,  to  get  my 

fill  of  Prunes! 
— Xixon  AVaterman,  in  L.  A.  TV.  Bulletin. 


If  you  want  immortality,  make  it.  If  yoa 
want  your  soul  saved,  make  it  worth  sav- 
ing.—Joaquin  Miller. 

A  COMPLETE  electric  plowing  plant  has  been 
installed  on  an  estate  in  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Tarn. 

Clara — "Most  wonderful  feats  George  can 
do." 

Cora — "What  do  you  mean?" 

Clara — "Why,  he  said  I  was  all  the  world 
to  him,  and  he  often  puts  his  arm  about  the 
earth." — Yonkers  Statesman. 

A  TRAVELER,  meeting  a  settler  near  a  house 
in  the  backwoods,  the  following  colloquy  oc- 


curred: "Whose   house?"  "Nog 


"Whafs 


it  built  of?"  "Logs."  "Any  neighbors?" 
"Frogs."  "Whafs  the  soil?"  "Bogs."  "The 
climate?"  "Fogs."  "What  do  you  eat?" 
"Hogs."  "How  do  you  catch  them?"  "Dogs." 
—  Pittsburg  Chronicle. 

.\rN"T  Harriett — "For  mercy's  sake,  where 
have  you  and  Mr.  Sweetser  been  all  the  after- 
noon?" 

Miss  Kuice — "Oh.  we  have  only  been  hunt- 
ing for  four-leaved  clover.  We  have  had  such 
a  lovely  time!" 

Aunt  Harriett— "And  how  many  four- 
leaved  clover  did  you  find?" 

Miss  Knice — "Why.  come  to  think  of  it,  we 
didn't  find  any.  did  we,  Charley ?"— Boston 
Transcript. 

The  first  Antarctic  ice  passed  in  several 
years  by  vessels  bound  to  the  United  States 
is  reported  by  Captain  Paude,  of  the  Nor- 
wegian ship.  Prince  Edward,  which  arrived 
at  this  port  recently  from  Carrizal,  Chili, 
with  manganese  ore.  Between  Cape  Horn 
and  the  Falkland  islands  the  bergs  appeared 
in  the  distance  like  mountain  peaks,  and  for 
a  time  it  was  thought -  tljat  land  was  near. 
The  error  was  not  discovered  until  the  huge 
masses  began  to  roll  with  the  sea.  showing 
that  they  were  ice  which  had  broken  away 
from  some  far-distant  and  perhaps  unknown 
shore.  The  Autarctio  ice  is  different  from 
the  Arctic  drift,  being  harder  and  of  a  deeper 
blue  in  color.  It  is  slower  in  melting.  Both 
bergs  seen  by  Cai)tain  Paude  were  in  the  di- 
rect path  of  vessels  rounding  Cape  Horn.— 
Philadelphia  Uecord.  , 


HIS  FIRST  SERIOUS  ENGAGEMENT. 

"I  think  I  know  now.  "  said  the  soldier  who 
was  making  a  determined  efl'ort  to  raastiente 
his  first  ration  of  army  beef,  "what  people 
mean  when  they  talk  about  the  sinews  of 
war." 


GREATEST  ELECTRIC  SEARCH-LIGHT. 

The  greatest  elee|ri<"  Sfarcli-light  in  the 
world,  now  being  erected  at  Fort  Monroe 
to  guard  the  entrance  to  the  Chesapeake,  has 
a  beam  of  light  nine  fi^et  in  diameter.  It  will 
llluniinatp  an  object  one  hundred  miles  off. 
and  can  be  seen  In  the  clouds  at  even  a 
greater  distan<'e.  The  light  is  gathered  into 
a  nine-foot  beam,  which  has  an  estimated 
intensity  of  !Ml.(K)0.(Hin  candles.  The  light 
revolves  six  times  a  minute.  It  was  man- 
ufactured in  France,  but  American  generating 
apparatus  has  been  substituted  for  that  built 
abroail,  and  the  dynamos,  engines  and  bail- 
ers are  to  be  duplicated  in  case  of  an  acel- 
dent.  The  beam  of  light  from  the  lamp  will 
illuminate  a  new:'.|iaper  at  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  niile.s.— Chicago  Tribune. 


Souvenir  War  Spoons 

lELOW  we  show  beautiful  silver-plated  spoons,  with  gold-plated 
bowls,  which  were  designed  especially  as  souvenirs  and  keep- 
sakes of  the  great  Spanish-American  war.  As  the  years  go 
by  these  souvenirs  will  become  more  and  more  valuable,  especially  to 
those  who  have  friends  risking  their  lives  in  the  great  struggle  for  the 
independence  of  Cuba  and  the  advancement  of  human  liberty. 

The  ilhistratious  beliw  show  the  exact  size  of  the  spoons.  The  pictures  of  the 
conmianders  ou  tlie  liaudles  and  the  ships  on  the  bowls  are  engraved  sharp  and 
clear,  and  the  handles  are  beautifully  ornamented.  They  are  heavily  silver-plated, 
with  gold-plated  liowls.  These  spoons  sell  in  stores  for  2-5  cents  or  more  each,  but 
by  ordering  them  direct  from  the  manufacturers  in  great  quantities  we  buy  them 
at  a  price  which  enables  us  to  make  the  very  liberal  offers  below. 


The  spoon  below 
shows  Admiral 

Sampson,  of  the 
Atlantic  Fleet, 

and  his  Flag-ship, 
the  New  York. 

PREMira  .No.  Ct5 


The  spoon  below 
shows  Admiral 
Schley,  of  the 
Flying  Squadron, 
and  his  Flag-ship, 
the  Brooklyn. 

PREBirM  So.  C35 


m 


The  spoon  below 
shows  General 
Fitzhugh  Lee, 
and 

Morro  Castle  at 
Havana. 


The  above  spoon 
shows  Captain 
SIgsbee  and  his 

fated  Battleship, 
the  Maine. 

PREMICM  Xo.  G53 


The  above  spoon 

shows  Dewey, 
of  Manila  fame, 
and  his  Flag-ship, 
the  Olympia. 

rRIHIl  JI  So.  G15 


There  are  six  spoons  in  the  set — Samjison,  Sigsbee,  Schley,  Dewey,  Lee  and 
Miles.  The  GJeneral  ^Miles  spoon  is  not  shown  above,  because  it  is  the  latest  one 
out  and  the  engravers  did  not  get  the  cut  done  in  time.  The  General  Miles  spoon 
is  ready  and  may  be  ordered  same  as  any  of  the  others.  The  General  Allies  spoon 
is  Preiuium  Xo.  66-5.  Each  and  every  spoon  is  silver-jDlated,  with  gold-plated  bowl, 
and  is  a  souvenir  every  one  will  highly  prize. 


Ml^^^  will  send  ONE  of  the  Souvenir  War  Spoons,  and 
^^^^     Farm  and  Fireside  for  the  remainder  of  this  year,  for 

We  will  send  any  two  of  these  Spoons,  and  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year,  for  35  Ccnb 


25  Cents 


FREE 


All  six  of  the  Souvenir  War  Spoons 
will  be  sent  FREE  as  a  premium  for 
a  club  of  SIX  yearly  subscribers  to 
Farm  and  Fireside. 


EITHER  of  the  above  qtFei  s  mat/  be 
accepted  and  thettamecaii  be  cotttiteJ, 
in  a  club.  When  paid-in-adrance  sub- 
scribers accept  the  afH>re  3S.cetit  offer 
their  time  iritl  be  advanced  one  ijear. 


Postage  paid  by  us  in  each  case.   Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


AMERICAN  WOMEN 


The  very  ti-iest  Parlor  Book  piili- 
lisbed  for  years  at  a  price  within 
the  reach  of  ordinary  homes,  wliile 
itji  Literary  and  Reference  value 
can  hardly  be  overstated.  Its  choice  contents  are  well  epitomized  in  the  subtitle, 
which  is  "A  Comprehensive  Encj-clopedia  of  the  Lives  and  Achievements  of  American 
Women  During  the  Xineteentb  Century." 

Edited  by  the  lamented  Frances  E.  'WiUard  jointly  with  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore.  Over 
1,4(J0  Half-tone  rorlraits  and  M  ignificent  Full-page  Portrait  Groiipines.  Send  for  our 
circular,  "An  Inkling  of  Its  Contents,"  Specimen  1  llustrations  and  Full  Particulars,  Free. 

Any  intelligent  man  or  woman  who 
will  follow  the  carefully  prepared  instruc- 
tions for  selling  "American  Women" 
can  handle  this  book  successfully.  Those  of  bookish  tastes  and  who  teel  at  home 
among  cultured  people  do  extraordinarily  well  with  it.  Lady  Agents  like  this  book 
most  thoroughly,  and  are  realizing  large  incomes  every  week.  Write  immediately, 
stating  book  experience  (if  any),  territory  desired,  etc. 

Address  MAST,  CROWELL  &  KIRKPATRICK,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


SPECIAL 


DAYS  OFFER 


liOIU  t  K  OtTS  I.ATF. 
!<>At  \  TK  Tl'.l.tXOI 


iT  I,  VR(;E,   POWF.UFI  L 

Tin:  i:\('Ki,sioK. 


RANCH 


l-OSITIVEl.V  tiich  a  coft.1  TclMWpe        norr  ivXA  for  iMi  pri«-  )<forr.    Tli'^e  Ti-l.-,-oi  f*  ai 
-  I-.'  Snrhr*  and  open  oT«r  :{       fm  tti  i  st--rn>in.    ThcT  arr  BRASS  IMU  ND.  l!R.\S>  S.VFETV 

LKN'SE-S,  «.-|rnttfif-allT  jroiinil  an<l  a-ljuiir.1.  (iU.\R.\NTEkr»  l(V  THE  M.XKER.  Hrrrtofore.  T.  le 
Fxrjr  •■yrttirnrr  in  (tie  <Muntnr  or  xt  m^Mc  rc'irts  •tioutti  ctrlalnly  tixiin-  "fir  of  tlu-w  ii):<tniti 

»rr  l*r..iielit  to  vifw  »it(i  »<ton'iililoc  clcaniiru.  Sent  hr  mail  itr  txprcv*.  ^-if.l.v  j^cVc*!.  pr-irti-l  for 
n-nt  wltti  fxr^t  nr>lrT.    Tlil*  i«  *  pnn<l  offer  •ml  tou  <hniilii  net  ml.-  n.  .   _  . 

W  KNTS  WOTIIER:  Unin<lr.  V*..  fifui-..— PIf».« 'son.l  anotli.  r  Trip-- r 
,rwT._R.  c.  AirjN.     S*n.l  V>  <;ENTS  hy  RwiitTr'l  IrtUr.  niti.>-  >|. 


I.,  ..11,  ,.f  tli.  ;,,rj.     imntifsi-tiinr*  of  Eur..]--.  tT^t^-'  tt 
U''..7i  cac!.  .  ri.l  t,.  .icl.i  le  .lu*I,  rtc.  wilt.  ItlWEKFl  L 
.JHT*  "f  thi'   •It.r  U7i\'~  brei(  *ol.l  f..T  fti.Iii  *,VtNt  f 
t«;  .-vinl  na  fjttiirr  tt...iiM  W  witli'tul  one.    (H.jpft'  ir.ltr* 

 ,  ,    „,.lv  '."f  ctft.    Our  nru  catalogue  of  Waiclir*.  fU-., 

WE  W  ARR.iXT  e*cti  Trl.^oi*  Jl'ST  AS  REPRESENTED  or  mvaey  irfninlnt. 
iH'  T  fnrlo**"!.    OlhiT        a  iMrrain.  iro.-l  a.*  iiiitrUTncot^  cojtinc  manv  tiinM  lh» 
'^t.r.  Eipi*<»  Moni-jf  OMer.  or  lUnk  Prafi  p.tvahlf  to  our  orlcr,  or  h»t* 


jourjtorvtccpcror  wwiJrticronierforjou.  EXCELSlOK  LSH'OKTIM;  CO.,  i>rvt.  M.,  ExceUlor  Bide.,  >ew  VorL-  Box  788. 
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Contains  WAR  FACTS. . . .)  An  TTii-aa  In 
WAR  PICTURES 

WAR  MAPS  )  One  Volume 
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THE  HANDY  WAR  BOOK  is  a  War  Atlas,  War  History,  Illustrated  Naval  Encyclopedia,  and  Condensed  War  Gazetteer.  Combine<l 
in  One  Handy  Volume,  Size  7^  by  bh  Inches,  with  Large  Folding  Maps  and  Numerous  Half-tone  Engravings.  By  Lieut.  E.  HANNAFORD, 
Author  of  "  The  Storv  of  a  Regiment,"  "  History  of  Cuba,"  War  Sketches,  etc. 

This  book  is  ENTIRELY  NEW,  giving  the  exact  facts,  figures,  explanations  and  descriptions  which  all  so  much  feel  the  need  of. 
in  following  up  the  movements  of  the  fleets  and  armies  in  the  pending  conflict  with  Spain.  It  can  be  easily  carried  in  the  pocket. 
It  is  always  ready,  whether  at  home  or  on  the  street,  in  the  office  or  on  the  farm,  for  instant  consultation  in  clearing  up  the  multitude 
of  questions  arising  every  day  in  connection  with  the  war  news.  Every  department  has  been  prepared  with  extreme  care  and  thoroughness, 
mostly  FROM  OFFICIAL  SOURCES,  making  it  accurate,  reliable  and  up-to-date. 

FINB    LARGB   WAR  MAPS 


LARGE  MAP  OF  CUBA— IN  COLORS. 

Size,  19  by  12i  Inches.  WITH  INDEX.  Showing  the  Harbors,  Bays, 
Provinces,  Cities,  Towns,  Railways,  Trochas,  etc. ;  also  Key  West, 
Tortugas,  and  the  Islands,  Straits  aud  Channels  neigliboring  Cuba. 
This  map  being  provided  with  a  COMPLETE  INDEX,  by  its  use  any 
school-boy  can  quickly  locate  bombardments,  naval  engagements,  land- 
ings, battles,  marches,  etc.,  as  daily  reported  in  the  newspapers. 

PLAN  OF  HAVANA— CITY,  HARBORS  AND  FORTS. 

Also  exhibitiug  anchoriug-place  of  the  "  Maine"  when  destroyed. 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS— IN  COLORS. 

Size,  13  by  9}  Inches.  Showing  all  the  Islands,  Provinces,  Ports, 
Towns,  Manila  and  other  Bays,  Mountains,  Volcanoes,  etc.  The  Sub- 
marine Cable  cut  by  Admiral  Dewey  is  shown  in  Maj)  of  the  World. 


LARQE  MAP  OF  THE  WORLD— IN  COLORS. 

Size,  3}  by  2^-  Feet.  Giving  Submariue  Cables,  Steamship  Routes, 
Distances,  Ocean  Currents,  etc.,  throughout  the  world.  It  also  locates 
the  International  Date  Line  (in  the  Pacific),  where  the  same  day  as 
reckoned  by  the  sun  bears  two  different  dates  as  reckoned  by  the  cal- 
endar,  one  date  east  of  the  line  and  another  date  west  of  it. 

WEST  INDIES  AND  ATLANTIC  OCEAN— IN  COLORS. 

Size,  19  by  12  Inches.  Showing  the  entire  Scene  of  Operations  of  all 
the  P'leets  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from  the  West  Indies  to  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands  aud  Spain,  aud  from  Newfoundland  to  South  America. 

PORTO  RICO  AND  SAN  JUAN— IN  COLORS. 

WEST  INDIES  AND  CARIBBEAN  SEA. 

Size,  10  by  7  Indies.   Showing  Islands  aud  Principal  Ports  at  a  glance. 


THE  WAR  HISTORY 


Gives  a  connected  and  graphic  account  of  the  Cuban  Revolution  and  the  opening 
events  of  the  SPANISH=AMER1CAN  WAR.  These  are  described  without  bombast, 
in  the  style  of  finished  history.  The  completeness  and  up-to-date  character  of 
Lieutenant  Hannaford's  carefully  verified  work  will  be  seen  from  the  chapter  or  division  headings  in  this  department,  as  follows; 
Cuba  Under  Spain,  Causes  of  Cuban  Discontent,  Cuban  Revolution  Begun,  Campaigns  of  1895,  1896  and  1897,  Reconcentration 
Horrors,  Blanco  in  Cuba,  The  Cuban  Republic,  Strained  Diplomacy,  American  War  Preparations,  Organizing  the  Philippine 
Conquest,  Commodore  Dewey's  Great  Victory,  Events  in  Cuban  Waters. 


PICTURES  OF  OUR  WAR=SHIPS 

Embellish  the  pages  devoted  to  the  AMERICAN  AND  SPANISH  NAVIES,  which  are  described  in  detail,  ship  by  ship.  The  strength  of 
the  two  navies  is  carefully  compared.  This  department  likewise  gives  a  great  amount  of  timely  and  most  valuable  information  respecting 
naval  matters  in  general  and  naval  warfare,  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  other  war  books,  as  follows: 


Includes  Principal  Steamers 


UNITED  STATES  WAR=VESSELS. 

Classified,  and  described  ship  by  ship, 
now  used  as  Auxiliary  Cruisers. 

SPANISH  WAR=VESSELS. 

Classified,  and  described  ship  by  ship. 

NAVAL  CONTRASTS  AND  COMPARISONS. 

American  War-ships  now  Building — Spanish  War-ships  now  Building 
— The  Two  Navies  Compared — Caliber  and  Gunnery — Armor — Naval 
Gunnery,  its  Power  and  Cost — Range,  Rapidity  and  Weight  of  Fire. 


TORPEDO=BOATS  AND  DESTROYERS. 

Torpedoes  and  Torpedo-tubes — Torpedo-boat  Attack — Destroyers — 
Submarine  Torpedo-boats — The  Holland  Diving-boat. 

KINDS  OF  WAR=SHIPS. 

Battleships — Cruisers — Armored  Cruisers — Protected  Cruisers — Unpro- 
tected Cruisers — Gunboats — Monitors— Ram — Converted  Vessel — First- 
class  Vessel,  Second  class,  etc. — Rating. 

NAVAL  TERMS  AND  INFORMATION. 

Numerous  -valiiable  details  too  miscellaneous  to  be  epitomized. 


WAR  GAZETTEER  AND  STATISTICS 

The  chapters  pertaining  to  this  department  comprise  numerous  sections  that  cannot  be  given  for  lack  of  space.  Lieut.  Hannaford 
has  made  the  HANDY  WAR  BOOK  so  complete  and  interesting  that  no  reader  of  current  news  can  possibly  afford  to  do  without  it. 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  CUBA. 

CUBAN  RESOURCES  AND  INDUSTRIES. 
CUBAN  PEOPLE,  CAPITAL,  ETC. 
THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 
PORTO  RICO  AND  SAN  JUAN. 

OTHER  NAVAL  WAR  LOCALITIES. 
HAWAII  (OR  SANDWICH)  ISLANDS. 


RESOURCES  AND  STATISTICS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
RESOURCES  AND  STATISTICS  OF  SPAIN. 
CUBAN  (SPANISH)  DEBT. 

NAVIES  OF  LEADING  NATIONS  AND  SPAIN. 
RANK  AND  PAY  IN  THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY. 
LOCATION  OF  GOVERNMENT  NAVY  YARDS. 


Wc  will  send  THE  HANDY  WAR  BOOK,  with  History,  Maps  and  Illustrations 
^^^P    as  described  above,  and  Farm  and  Fireside  for  the  REMAINDER  of  this  year,  for 


We  will  send  The  Handy  War  Book,  and  Farm  and  Fireside 
ONE  full  year,  to  any  address  for  35  cents.  Ji  Jt  ji  jt  jk  ^ 


The  Handy  War  Book  will  be  given  free  for  a  club  of  TWO 
subscribers  to  Farm  and  Fireside.  Jtjijtjt^^^^^^ 


When  present  subscribers  accept  tlie  above  yearlj'  offer  their  time  will  be  advanced  one  year. 

Either  of  the  above  offers  may  be  accepted  aud  the  name  can  be  counted  in  a  club.    Postage  paid  by  us  in  each  ease. 


Address  FARM  AIVO  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

CANVASSERS  AND  AGENTS  MAKE  BIG  WAGES  SELLING  THE  HANDY  WAR  BOOK.   SEND  FOR  TERMS  TO  AGENTS. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


Jn.T  15,  1898. 


DHUI 


Self-Oiling, 
Be«t  Governed, 
Acknowledged 
to  be  the  most  ^ 
powerful  and 
durable  made. 
We  have  every- 
thins?  the  farmer  ^ 
needs  in  this  line. 

Toweps, 
Tanks  and 
Pumps, 
Cutters,  Grinders,  ' 
Shelters,  etc. 


i  Calvatu    'J*^  ■ 
W  ized 
d  Steel 

#power  and 
Tumping 

Catalogue,  full  of  valuable  point?,  free. 

Apgjieton  Mfgm  Gom 


®ur  jfarm. 


MILLS 


HA R TMAN\ 

STEEL  PiOKET  FENCE.  , 


11 

1 

1 

Stronger  than  Iron.  Cheaper  than  Wood. 

I  Made  of  best  steel  wire  and  woven  into  a  handsome  ferce, 
I  wliich  when  constructed  with  our  ornamtntal  steel  posts 
I  adds  greatly  to  the  Keantv  cf  the  lawn  or  cemetery  lot. 

f ,  THE  IDEAL  FENCE 

t  for  enclosing  Public  Grounds.  Church  Yanls,  Conrt  Tarda,  ^ 
,  School  Grrtonds,  etc,    Catalosue  and  circulars  sent  FREE. ' 

'HABTMAN  MFG.  CO..  Ellwood  City,  Pa. 

or  27  7  Broadway,  New  York. 


r.Pa. 


BECAUSE  IT  IS  BETTER  : 


than  others  is  the  reason  why  most  farmers  use  the 

KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE: 

Better  adjustment — complete  expansion  and  contraction.  0 
AH  cross  wires  are  interwoven — not  merely  twisted  on  up  ^ 
and  down  across  the  main  wires.  A  hand  machine  can't  ^ 
make  such  a  fence  as  the  Keystone.  J 
If  your  dealer  doesn't  keep  it  order  direct  from  ns.  ' 
Wepau  the  frehJif.  Circulars  and  Prices  Free,  * 
KEYSTOSEWOTEX  ^nREFE.\CE:CO.30BnshSt,Peoria,ni.  • 


^.TrmiE^FODRTRS  OF  ALL  THE  HAY- PRESSES 
^-.^  '^"-^^^CK'S 


.LTHE  BEST  Hwt-ShiPPERS 

Fabmers  use  them, 
world's  fair  prizes  and 
the  u.  s.  state  fair  premiums. 

Puts  from  10  to 
12  tons  in  a  car. 
Kequlres  less 
help.  . 

THE  BALESEXLSj 
for  MORE  MONET. 

Address  for  circu- 
lar, 

p.  K.  DEDERICK'S  SONS 
13TIVOLI  ST.,  ALBANY,  N.Y. 

Mention  this  paper. 


Advance  Fence 


IS  SOLD  DI- 
RECT TO  THE 
FARMER.  WE 
PAY  FREIGHT 
AND  IS  SOLD 
ONLY  THAT  WAY. 

 That  saves  the 

farmeralltlie  mlddleman'sproflt  and  brings  Us  fence 
"Within  a  prtce  that  l)eat»  any  hand  fence  machine  on 
earth.  Then  he  has  a  fence  that  Is  a  fence  T\-henhe's 
done  with  the  job.  IT'S  ALL  I>"TERWOVE>';  no 
looBe  end".  TIE  AVIRES.  CANNOT  SLIP.  Don't 
bu  J- until  you  fret  our  circulars  and  extra  special  dls- 
countsto  farmers— Sent  Free. 
ADVANCE  FE\CE  CO..  4   Old  St.  Peoria.  111. 

Mention  this  paper. 


soldierly  Heroism 

know.i  only  prompt  obedience  to  superiors,  f  Hav- 
ing no  Kuperinf, 'rH£  1»AGE  must  be  a  "law 
unto  it.self,"— ii  "self  regulator." 

PAGK  WOVES  AIRE  FESCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


'pays 

THE 
RATE. 


BEST  SCALE,     LEAST  MONEY. 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON,  N>  Y. 


WOVEN  CCNPF 

WIRE  rcnuC 


IliM  it. Proof  f.  D«,»nd  I 

Hor-'-I.i.'^b 


^noit;:^^^^  16°  A  ROD 

tprios  and  Itirl^l  n'f  to  f»rtiMf»»titli 'l«»lci-ii«l-  CuluRu.  K/e*.  I 
KITSF.L9A.N  liROTIIERS,  BoiOS .  BldKe'lHe.  lndl»»«. 


HENTION  THIS  PAPER  WHEN  ANSWERING 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE  COLT'S  TRAINING. 

THE  average  man  is  not  careful 
as  to  details.  It  requires  patience 
and  faith  in  the  future  to  look 
after  little  things.  Too  little 
importance  is  given  to  minuteness  of 
finish  and  ordinary  work.  Few  farmers 
give  their  horses  the  right  finish  in  train- 
ing. When  this  good  beast  has  learned 
to  pull  and  go  cheerfully,  and  in  turn  to 
stop  at  his  own  reasonable  convenience, 
the  ordinary  driver  is  accustomed  to  be 
satisfied.  In  working  in  the  field  with  a 
team  hitched  to  an  implement  the  farm- 
worker often  does  not  realize  the  dan.gers 
which  are  all  the  time  about  him.  The 
great  share  of  these  peril-s  comes  from  fhe 
untrusty  disposition  of  the  horses  in  use. 
Often  t'he  thoug-htless  man  or  boy  is  in 
front  of  a  'hari-ow,  mowing-machine  or 
other  implement  to  which  a  team  is  hitched 
ready  to  go.  If  such  a  team  is  easily 
frightened,  great  is  the  peril  which  may 
follow.  Outside  of  conditions  ■of  fright, 
some  horses  have  the  nervous  disposition 
to  be  stepping  forward  or  backward  of 
their  own  accord.  Such  actions  threaten 
casuaMties  to  a  gre;iter  or  lesser  e.xtent. 
The  facts  seem  to  hold  that  the  majority  of 
ordinary  work-hor.ses  hitherto  iiave  been, 
as  a  rule,  more  ready  to  run  away  because 
of  slight  fright  than  to  bravely  face  the 
ordinary  sights  and  sounds  to  which  t'he 
average  team  is  exposed  at  frequent  in- 
tervals. It  behooves  the  owner  of  the 
young  colts  'to  correct  these  conditions  for 
the  future,  if  possible. 

The  training  of  the  juvenile  specimens 
of  'horse-flesh  should  hegin  at  ten  days  of 
age.  One  who  counts  himself  an  expert, 
and  feels  sure  that  'he  is  rig'ht,  may  begin 
earlier.  With  the  utmost  kindness  in  its 
first  lesson,  it  should  be  taught  to  submit 
to  'handling  by  human  hands.  The.s^  les- 
sons sfhould  be  repeated  daily  for  a  week, 
and  its  handling  afterward  should  be  con- 
tinued twice  a  week  until  five  months  of 
age.  Nothing  approaching  cruelty  should 
ever  occur  in  the  handling  of  the  young- 
ster, although  it  should  not  be  petted 
beyond  bounds.  After  two  months  of  age 
great  care  should  be  given  to  the  physical 
growth  of  the  colt,  and  no  proper  meal  or 
other  food  is  to  be  spared  in  providing  a 
ration  that  Will  build  up  muscle,  bone  and 
sinew.  Nature's  liquid  food  is  the  first 
essentia],  but  from  two  months  to  five 
months  of  age  oat-nieal  or  onts.  bran,  fine, 
bright  hay  and  regular  grazing  should 
be  provided.  This  supplementary  ration 
should  be  graduallyincreased.so  that  when 
its  liquid  food  ceases  it  will  not  suffer  in 
the  least  by  the  change.  From  the  time  it 
is  two  months  old  it  Should  also  be  trained 
to  the  'halter,  and  may  at  this  time  learn 
fully  to  Observe  the  direction  '"whoa." 
Where  there  is  a  will  for  the  work,  the 
average  man  who  is  working  the  dam  may 
give  this  necessary  training  without  loss  of 
to  "exceed  five  minutes  a  day  during  three 
months.  This  means  in  all  less  than  two 
days'  time  given  to  the  youngster  before 
it  is  six  mouths  old. 

From  the  time  a  colt  is  six  months  old 
its  training  can  be  .aided  much  by  halter- 
ing it  whenever  lit  is  fed  grain.  S.vstem 
will  reduce  this  apparent  "bother"  to  one 
hour's  work  a  month.  In  six  months'  time 
less  than  two  days  need  to  be  spent  in  the 
aggregate  in  haltering  at  feeding-time,  and 
leading  the  youngster  more  or  less  to 
water,  etc.  In  fact,  the  man  who  will 
dlispense  with  the  ordinary  worthless  dog 
and  devote  his  affections  and  energies  in- 
stead to  a  fine-looking  colt  of  good  phys- 
ical make-up,  will  find  good  remuneration 
for  systematic  endeavors.  As  one  makes 
frequent  trips  on  foot  in  his  pastures  or 
meadow  or  on  the  public  road  on  errands 
to  near-by  places,  a  colt  may  be  led  and 
thus  taught  to  fear  notluing  in  the  outside 
world.  The  youngstvr  may  also  be  hitched 
beside  its  dam  wlien  driven  on  the  road  on 
short  journeys,  and  thus  learn  much  lliat 
is  desira'ble.  In  hot  weather,  however, 
great  care  must  be  exercised  in  leading  a 
youngster  under  nine  months  of  age  bi^idc 
a  mature  horse.  A  sensible  boy  on  the 
average  farm  can  do  most  of  the  desireil 
training,  withafew  general  directions  from 
tlie  proprietor  or  farm  manager.  Adults, 
'however,  both  male  and  female,  should 
have  something  to  do  with  t'he  colt's  train- 
ling  during  its  fir.-^t  year,  that  it  may  learn 
all  about  umbrellas,  .s^i;iwls,  rdbes  and 
other  articles  likely  to  frighten  it.  With 
great  care  and  in  skilful  hands  llic 
youngster  may  be  bridled,  liariu'ssed  and 
•hitched  to  a  light  vehicle  at  eigliteeii 
nioiiths  (if  age.  and  ulili/.ed  for  driving  on 
Ijrief  ■tri|>s  on  the  ro.-id.  .Vll  along  the  own- 
er should  provide  plenty  of  prupcr  fnod. 

.M.  A.  K. 
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NOTWITHSTANDING  the  extrava- 
gant assertions  of  the  manufacturers 
making  White  Lead  by  qiiick  pro- 
cess, comparative  painting  tests,  carefully 
and  honestly  made,  show  that  Pure  White 
Lead  made  by  the  "old  Dutch  process" 
will  cover  more  surface  and  cover  it  better 
than  White  Lead  made  by  the  quick  or  so- 
called  "  up-to-date  "  process. 

w-'i  r\  By  using  National  Lead  Co.'s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colore, 

MX.  ly  1^  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.    Pamphlet  giving  valu- 
able information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free  ;  also 
folder  showing  picture  of  house  painted  in  different  designs  or  various  styles  or 
combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint, 

\ 


Salem,  Uaaa. 
Buffalo. 
Louisville. 

National  Lead  Co.,  loo  William  St.,  New  York. 


ONLY 

ONE  DOLLAR 


SEND  ONE  DOLLAR 


and  we  will 

send  you  this 
0»  R  SPKIIAL 
HIGH  UKAOB 

18^8  Model  (jienU' or  Ladies' Bicycle  by  express  CO. 
D.  subject  to  examination.   I'ja  can  examine  it  at 
your  nearest  express  office  and  if  found  perfectly 
^Atisfactory,  exactly  as  repr^ented  and  the 
most  wondenul  Bicycle  tiar?ala 
you  ever  saw  or  heard  of,  pay 
the  expre&s  a^ent  the  balaocei 
7a  and  express  charges. 

At  $19.75  sell  SUOO 

SPECIAL  regular «50. 00 
Hieh-Grade,  guaranteed, 
aiodel  Bicycles  ia 
either  Genls'  or  Ladles.* 

We  Have  Bicycles 

for  1898  at  <13.99f 
$19.75  and  $22.  SO. 
Such  values  as  were 
ncTer  offered  before. 

THIS  SPEtUL  HllEEL 
at$l9.75  Uawonder 
of  *alue,  strictly  high- 
^2^^  grade  and  equal  to  any 
bicycle  you  can  buy 
anywhere  at  SM.OD  to 

JoO.OO.  istrictly  op-io-date.  Covered  by  binding  gruarantee.  Has  all  tbe  good  points  and  late  improvements  of  all  high- 
grade  bicycles  wirh  the  defects  of  none.  Our  SPECIAL  Biejcle  at  *  19. 7  6  i?  made  by  one  of  the  largest,  oldest,  besttnown 
and  most  reliable  bicycle  ni:ikers  in  America.  The  identical  same  bicycle  as  is  sold  everywhere  under  their  special  name 
and  name  plate  at  $40*00  to  $30.00,  ne*er  less.  The  name  of  the  makeris  a  hooseboM  word  among  bicycle  riders.  You 
will  recognize  the  bicycle  the  moment  you  see  it  as  the  same  high-yrade  bicycle  sold  everywhere  at  $40.00  and  up- 
wards. InofTeriner  3,000  at  the  unheard  of  pnce  of  $;9,759  ^^"^  arepleiiged  not  to  use  the  maker's  name  or  name  plate. 
^PQORIDTION  SPECIAL  1898  Bicycle  now  offered  at  $19.75  is  made  from  the  very  best  material 

*  '    ■  throughout,  only  first-clsiss  mechanics  are  employed  and  the  finish  is  such  as  can  be 

found  only  in  the  hiirhest  grade  wheels.  FRAME  is  24  inches  deep,  time  diamond,  (Ladies' is  22  inches,  curve  shape 
with  two  center  braces)  l>^-inch  highest  grade  imported  German  seamless  tubing.  FORK  CROWN,  drop  forged,  highly 
polished  and  finished  and  nickel-plated.  HANDLE-BARS,  very  latest  and  best  wood  or  nickel,  up  or  down  curve  or  ram'8 
horn.  WHEELS,  highest  grade,  28-inch.  SPOKES,  highest-grat^e,  14-16  swaged.  HIBS,  latest  large  tubular,  turned  from 
bar  steel.  RISS,  hiirhest  grade  non-warpable  wood.  TlRh,  our  own  special  guaranteed  strictly  high-grade  single 
tube  pneumatic,  complete  vrvttx  pump  and  repair  kit,  CRANKS,  highest  g:rade  forging.  6J^-inch  throw,  highly  nickei* 
plated.  PEDALS,  handsomest  and  best  rat  trap.  BEARINGS,  highest  grade  tool  steel,  highly  finished.  SPROCKETS, 
finest forgings,  heavily  nickel-plated,  detachable.  SADDLE,  strictly  high-grade,  padded.  "Weight,  25105.  Full  ball 
bearing  with  ball  retainers  throughout.  Finished  in  the  highest  possible  enamel  in  blue,  blacb  or  marooo,  and  shipped 
complete  with  tool  bag,  pump,  wrpnch,  oiler  and  repair  kit. 

DIIR  OIIARANTPP  ^®  issue  a  written  binding,  one  year  ^arantee,  dtiring  which  time  if 
W^**!  ^^^"^"^  any  piece  or  part  gives  out.  by  reason  of  defect  in  workmanship  or 

material*  "WE  WILL  REPLACE  IT  FREE  OF  CHARGE.    With  care  the  bicycle  Will  last  lO  Years. 
OETIkm    lie    ^MCr    nOI  I   AD   state  whether  Ladies*  or  GeDt5\  kind  of  handle  bars  ana  color  of  finish 
O  Cr^        wo  8JVUi»»%Tm   and  we  will  send  you  the  bicycle  by  express  C.  O.  D.  Rubjecl  to  exami- 

nation, you  can  examine  it  at  the  express  office  and  if  you  find  it  equal  to  any  bicycle  you  can  buy  elsewhere  forMO.OO  to 
850.00,  and  such  a  bargain  a^  you  never  saw  before,  pay  the  express  agent  the  balance,  $18. 7a,  and  express  charees.  OCB 
FREE  BICYCLE  CAT.ALOtiLE  shows  a  complete  line  of  Bicycles  at  $13.95,  $19.75,  $22.50,  etc  Also  a  full  line  of  bicycle 
sundries,  bicycle  cluthing.  etc.  SEND  FOR  IT.  _ 

AC  /^IID    Dd  IADI4  ITV     we  refer  to  the  publishers  of  this  paper,  our  cnstomers  every- 

MO    \\J   \J\JV\    rtCUIMPil»l  ■  ¥■   vrhere,  Metropolitan  Nat'l  Bank.  Nafl  Bank  of  Republic,  Bank 

of  Commerce,  Chicago;  German  Exchange  Bank.  New  York;  any  business  house  or  resident  of  Chicago.  We  occupy 
entire  one  of  the  largest  busine:^s  blocks  in  Chicago,  employ  700  people,  and  weguaranlee  lo  save  you  $20.00  to  $30.00  oil 
a  high-grade  bicycle.    Ordpr  tr>-d:iv.    DonM  delay.    OnU  3,0(IO  to  be  sold  at  $19.75. 

SEARS.  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  (inc.)  Fulloo,  De-plalnes  And  Wajman  Sts.,  CHICAGO* 


BUCKEYE 


STEEL  FRAME 

CombiDed  Grain  and 

FertilizerOrill 

Theacidsotthe  average 
fertilizer  are  very  d&- 
stnictive  tuall  metalio 
substances  and  cause 
coiTosionand  rust  that 
soon  eats  out  the  feed, 
ins  attachments.  Glass 
isinipeiTiousto  the  ac- 
tion i»f  moisture  op 
aciJs  of  any  kind.  If 
endures— it  lasts— it  ia 
always  ready  for  use. 

You  will  find  more 
aboutit  in  our  catalogs 
_  and  circulars  of  oar 
1  Buckeye  Riding 
_gand  Walking  Cul- 
tivators,  Buckeye 
Seeders,  and  other 
machines  of  merit. 
Send  for  them. 

O  MIAOT"  A  r^rs  17  Canal  ST.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO, 
a  f^a  IVI/AO  I    Ow  Vi/Wa  Bbanch  House.  Philadelphia,  PA. 


Tenyearsof  nn- 
qualified  success 
Have  proven  the 
superiority  of 
our  COMBINED 
GRAIN  AND 
FERTILIZER 
DRILL.  Itsows 
all  kinds  o£:-i-ain 
and  all  kinds  of 
fertilizer  suc- 
cessfully. Ey  the 
DseoftheGLASS 
FERTILIZER 
FEEDER  we 
have  overcome 
corrosion,  rust* 
ing  and  clogsi^S 
which  have  oper- 
ated against  sim- 
ilar  machines. 
THIS  GLASS 
FEEDER 
FEEDS 


THE  KEMP.... 

manure  Spreader 


Conrertg  the  manure  pile  into  .a  pile  of  gold.  'When  ' 
you  double  your  money  you  think  you  have  made  a 
Good Investmentm  This  machine  will  double 
the  value  of  your  manure.  It  spreads  all  kinds  of' 
manure  better  than  it  can  be  done  by  handand  so  dis-  .'■■■i/^'Siill 
integrates  and  finc^  it  that  it  is  more  readily  avail. 

GREATLY  IMPROVED    1  <^^^^  fo'  ^'^o^- 

FOR  1B98.   Backed    by  18  years  of  successful  _  oiionctr  MMM-r> 

manufacture.  Send  for  our  catalogue  and  a  hook  Ktmf  &  aUttftML  lYIrvim  trUi 
New  Treatise  on  Manure,  FREE  to  all  Inquirers.  Box    11  SYRACUSE, 


M.  Y. 


WE  SELL  DIRECT  TO  FARMERS. 

Farmers  be  wise,  deal  with  Us  and  Save  40  per  c^.  on  your  Fertilizers. 
You  Save  Salesman's  Expenses  and  Agent's  Profit. 

Analysis.   Phos.  Acid,  Ammonia,  Actual  Potash, 
per  cent.      per  cent.        per  cent. 

Pure  Raw  Bone  Meal   22  to  25       4    to  5    S22.O0  per  ton 

Four  Fold  Fertilizer   9  to  10       2    to  3  2    to  3  16.00 

Smoky  City  "    "    8  to  10       l!^to2>$         1^  to  15.00 

Big  Bonanza  "    9  to  10       2V,to3%         4    to  5  20.00 

Potato  Special        "    9  to  10       3}^  to  4}<S        6    to  7  23-00 

Tobacco  Special     "    11  to  12       3    to4  4    to  5  21.00  " 

Bone  and  Meat   13  to  1".       4    to  5    18.00  " 

For  samples  and  pamphlet,  write   WALKER  STRATMAN  &  CO.  Herr's  Island,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


THE  HANDY  WAR  BOOK 


A  new  book  of  iniportnnt  and  authentic 
information  and  statistics  on  the  many 
Subjects  ivhitiii!;  to  the  present  war. 
Pictures  of  U.  .S.  War  Vessels  and  a  cla-ssirieatioii  of  the  various  sliips  in  the  navies  of  Spain 
and  America.  Fine  War  Mai)s  of  ("ulja,  Porto  Kico,  Havana  and  Harbor,  the  Philippines,  the 
Wi'St  India  Islaixis,  and  a  large  .Map  of  the  World.  The  Handy  War  Book,  and  Farm  and 
Fireside  the  remainder  of  this  year,  25  cents.   Address  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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The  Handy 
War  Book 

A  new  book  oF  important  and  authentic  infor- 
mation and  statistics  on  the  many  subjects 
relating  to  the  present  war,  such  as  size,  pop- 
ulation, climate,  commerce  and  resources  of 
the  islands  concerned  in  the  Spanish-American 
conflict,  with  many  other  facts  which  readers 
of  war  news  should  have. 

Pictures  of 

U.  S.  War  Vessels 

And  a  classification  and  description  of  the 
various  ships  in  navies  of  Spain  and  America, 
with  definitions  of  naval  terms  used,  etc. 

Fine  War  Maps 

Of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Philippines,  Havana  and 
Harbor,  and  West  India  Islands,  and  a  large 
map  of  the  World. 

FOR  FULL  DESCRIPTION  AND  PRICE  SEE  PAGE  19 
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AMBASSADOE  ANDREW  D.  WHITE,  in  hls  notable  Fourth 
of  July  address  at  the  American  banquet  in  Leipsic, 
performed  a  service  to  his  country,  and  to  Germany  also. 
His  address  has  been  widely  commented  on  by  the  Ger- 
man press,  and  has  modified  criticism  and  corrected 
Glerman  public  opinion  of  America.  The  address  closes 
with  the  following  statement  of  the  present  relations  of 
the  two  countries: 

"From  the  first,  during  the  present  war,  the  German 
government  has  recognized  our  fullest  right  as  belliger- 
ents. It  has  observed  full  and  strict  neutrality,  and  this 
neutrality  has  been  neither  cold  nor  grudging.  No 
request  has  been  made  by  our  government  that  has  not 
been  met  promptly  and  fully.  There  have  been  occa- 
sions when,  had  there  been  any  wish  on  the  part  of  the 
rulers  of  Germany  to  check  our  career,  delays  and  eva- 
sions might  have  taken  place,  but  there  have  been 
neither  delays  nor  evasions. 

"I  repeat  it,  then,  the  conduct  of  the  German  govern- 
ment and  all  concerned  in  it  with  whom  we  have  had  to 
do  has  been  both  in  letter  and  spirit  all  that  we  could  ask 
or  desire. 

"And  I  may  go  yet  further  and  say  that  whoever  else 
in  Germany  may  or  may  not  understand  the  real  import 
of  the  present  struggle  and  the  questions  bound  up  in  it, 
the  German  government  understands  those  questions 
and  does  justice  to  the  motives  of  our  government. 
Whether  others  know  it  or  not,  the  men  governing  Ger- 
many know  that  our  government  and  people  desired 
peace  as  long  as  peace  was  possible;  they  know  that  our 
motive  in  entering  the  war  was  not  to  grasp  new 
territory. 

"Whoever  else  may  forget  or  be  careless  of  the  ties 
which  unite  the  two  nations,  those  who  conduct  the 
Gterman  nation  recognize  them.  They  bear  in  mind  the 
great  interests  of  commerce  between  the  two  countries; 
they  recognize  the  fact  that  whatever  increases  the  pros- 
perity of  the  United  States  increases  its  demand  for 
articles  of  German  manufacture;  they  bear  in  mind  the 
honorable  peace  and  cordial  relations  that  have  existed 
between  the  two  nations  for  more  than  one  hundred 


years ;  relations  which  began  when  Frederick  the  Great 
was  the  first  of  continental  monarchs  to  recognize  Amer- 
ican independence,  and  when  Thulmeyer,  as  Frederick's 
representative,  and  Franklin,  representing  the  United 
States,  negotiated  the  great  treaty  of  1785,  one  of  the 
most  noble  landmarks  in  the  history  of  international 
law;  they  recognize  the  ties  of  family  which  bind 
millions  in  the  United  States  to  the  land  of  their  fathers. 


"And  here,  in  this  ancient  and  honorable  university 
town,  I  may  mention  another  tie  which  the  real  leaders 
of  Germany  cannot  fail  to  recognize.  While  we  acknowl- 
edge in  Great  Britain  the  mother-country  of  the  great 
majority  of  our  people,  and  while  there  has  been  in  the 
present  struggle,  as  never  before  in  our  history,  a  draw- 
ing together  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  we 
may  well  recognize  in  Germany  a  second  mother-coun- 
try, one  with  which  our  own  land  should  always  remain 
in  the  warmest  alliance;  for  from  the  universities  and 
high  institutions  for  advanced  learning  of  Germany,  far 
more  than  from  those  of  any  other  land,  have  come  and 
are  coming  the  influences  which  have  shaped  and  are 
shaping  the  advanced  education  of  the  United  States. 


"I  do  not  believe  that  these  various  forces  uniting 
Germany  and  the  United  States  ca^  be  easily  dissipated. 
The  assurances  which  have  been  given  our  own  country 
by  the  German  government  forbids  us  for  a  moment  to 
entertain  the  thought  that  there  will  be  anything  on  the 
part  of  Germany  but  a  fair,  loyal,  straightforward  treat- 
ment of  our  nation,  and  in  this  German  policy  of  fair- 
ness and  justice  to  our  country  I  recognize  the  best 
guarantee  for  that  legitimate  territorial  and  commercial 
expansion  which  Germany  so  justly  and  so  ardently 
desires,  and  for  that  continuing  and  increasing  good  feel- 
ing so  important  for  both  countries." 


IN  a  recent  sermon  on  "Gold  and  Patriotism,"  Rev.  W. 
W.  Wilson  of  Chicago,  said : 

"A  year  ago  it  was  the  Klondike  and  gold;  now  it  is 
Cuba  and  patriotism.  Then  we  heard  much  of  the  mad 
race  for  wealth,  of  man's  selfishness,  avarice  and  desire 
for  riches.  The  dangers  of  luxury  and  debauchery  were 
dwelt  upon,  and  the  possibilities  of  national  degeneracy 
and  ruin  through  greed  and  dishonesty  were  held  up 
before  us.  Our  character  as  a  people  was  being  under- 
mined by  the  desire  for  gold,  which  is  growing  on  every 
hand,  and  which  is  emphasized  and  intensified  by  the 
discoveries  in  Alaska. 

"But  we  see  to-day  that  our  people  are  not  so  far  gone 
in  base  desires  for  gold  as  we  supposed.  There  is  a  power 
greater  than  gold.  It  is  patriotism.  Thousands  of  men 
have  gone  to  the  Klondike  in  the  search  of  wealth,  but 
hundreds  of  thousands  have  gone  forth  in  the  cause  of 
patriotism.  Our  nation  is,  after  all,  a  nation  of  true  free- 
men, and  our  citizenship  is  made  up  of  noble-minded  and 
intelligent  men,  who  are  devoted  to  the  institutions  of 
liberty  in  which  we  believe.  The  'almighty  dollar'  has 
not  yet  destroyed  and  never  will  destroy  the  spirit  of 
American  patriotism. 

"Alaska  and  the  Klondike  represent  to  us  the  prospects 
of  material  gain  which  influence  men,  but  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines  represent  the  principles  which  move  the 
hearts  of  brave  men  to  deeds  of  valor  in  noble  and 
inspiring  causes." 

"Soon  after  the  g^feat  California  gold-fever,  our  civil 
war  demonstrated  that  we  were  not  a  nation  of  grasping 
adventurers,  but  a  band  of  freemen  ready  to  die  in  the 
cause  of  liberty.  Now,  immediately  upon  the  heels  of 
the  great  Klondike  excitement  come  the  providential 
circumstances  that  appeal  to  the  patriotism  and  human- 
ity of  our  people;  and  they  respond  with  an  alacrity  and 
fidelity  that  overshadow  the  hunt  for  gold  with  a  man- 
ifestation of  universal  benevolence.   .   .  . 

"Our  patriotism  is  not  a  patriotism  for  gold.  This  is 
the  characteristic  of  our  enemy,  which  always  has  been 
a  nation  of  greed  and  oppression.  But  our  patriotism  is 
a  holy  inspiration  that  leads  us  to  use  our  resources  for 
the  blessing  of  all  mankind. 


"We  have  more  fortunate  men  to  honor  to-day  than 
those  who  secure  great  wealth.  The  soldiers  and  sailors 
of  our  flag,  by  their  heroism  and  sacrifice,  are  winning 
laurels  which  money  cannot  buy,  and  are  making 
records  which  outlast  the  glitter  of  gold." 


THE  bureau  of  statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department 
has  published  some  interesting  facts  on  the  com- 
rperce,  productions  and  population  of  the  Hawaiian 
islands.  Since  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  1876,  the  United 
States  has  had  a  large  share  of  the  commerce  of  these 
islands.  Prior  to  that  year  our  sales  to  the  islands  seldom 
reached  a  million  dollars  annually,  but  since  our  trade 
has  steadily  grown,  reaching  §2,000,000  in  1879,  $4,000,000 
in  1890,  and  promising  to  reach  nearly  fO,000,000  in  the 
present  year.  In  1876  the  imports  of  the  islands  were 
comparatively  small,  and  only  about  a  third  were 
received  from  the  United  States;  in  1896  they  were  over 
86,0(JO,0(J0,  of  which  about  §4,000,000  were  from  this  country. 

Of  the  exports  from  the  Hawaiian  islands,  the  United 
States  has  also  had  the  lion's  share  since  the  reciprocity 
treaty  of  1876.  In  187.5  we  had  only  about  fifty-seven  per 
cent,  but  now  we  have  about  ninety  per  cent  of  their 
exports.  Of  the  5a00,(Xl0,000  worth  of  exports  from 
Hawaii  since  the  treaty  of  1876  more  than  §180,000,000 
worth  have  come  into  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
8100,000,000  worth  of  imports  into  Hawaii  during  this  time 
about  $70,000,000  were  from  the  United  States. 

Sugar  appears  as  the  chief  export  from  the  islands, 
though  rice  has  been  for  years  an  article  of  considerable 
value,  and  of  late,  coflee,  pineapples  and  bananas 
have  taken  an  important  place  in  the  exportations.  The 
increase  in  sugar  and  cofl'ee  has  been  rapid  in  the  past 
few  years,  cofiee  increasing  from  5,300  pounds  in  1887  to 
225,000  pounds  in  1896,  and  sugar  from  212,(JO<J,000  pounds 
in  1887  to  443,000,000  pounds  in  1890. 


From  these  facts  it  appears  that  commerce  has  been  an 
active  annexationist,  and  the  recent  act  of  Congress  but 
completes  the  work  that  has  been  going  on  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  past. 

Political  union  has  followed  commercial  union.  The 
commission  appointed  by  President  McKinley,  consist- 
ing of  Senator  Cullom,  Senator  Morgan,  Congressman 
Hitt,  President  Dole  and  Judge  Frear,  will  soon  have 
formulated  a  plan  for  the  government  of  Hawaii.  Much 
argument  was  made  by  anti-annexationists  about  the 
diSiculty  of  governing  the  109,000  mixed  population 
of  Hawaii.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that  within  two  years 
Hawaii  will  be  better  governed  than  any  city  of 
100,000.in  the  United  States. 


THE  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30th  exhibits  a  phenomenon 
— the  exports  were  almost  double  the  imports.  The 
exports  were  valued  at  §1,231,311,868,  an  increase  of 
§180,318,312  over  the  preceding  year.  The  imports  were 
valued  at  §616,^52,844,  a  decrease  of  §148,677,568  as  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  year.  The  excess  of  exports 
over  imports  was  §615,259,024,  which  is  only  about 
§800,000  less  than  the  total  value  of  the  imports. 

The  excess  of  gold  imports,  coin,  bullion  and  ore,  over 
gold  exports  is  nearly  §105,(X)0,000. 

The  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor,  the  excess  of 
exports  over  imports,  is  more  than  double  that  of  any 
previous  year.  Only  seven  times  in  our  history  has 
the  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor  exceeded  §200,000,000. 
This  year  it  is  over  §61.5,000,000,  and  its  magnitude  is  bet- 
ter comprehended  by  comparison  with  the  balance  of 
§286,000,000  in  1897,  .S265,0(X),000  in  1879,  §2<jO,iXIO,IKX»  in  1881, 
§258,000,000  in  1878,  §2;37,00(J,000  in  1894,  and  §203,000,000  in 
1892. 

Another  remarkable  feature  is  that  the  exports  of  man- 
ufactures exceed  the  imports  of  manufactures. 

The  total  exportations  of  manufactured  goods  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30th  reach  nearly  §300,000,000. 

Agricultural  products  formed  seventy-one  per  cent  of 
the  total  exports,  but  this  proportion  is  not  as  large  as  in 
some  former  years,  owing  to  the  remarkable  increase  in 
exports  of  manufactured  articles. 
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ABOUT  RURAL  AFFAIRS. 

The  unfermented  juice 

of  most  of  our  fruits 
Grape-juice.        ,         ,  ,.  .       ■,  .  , 
makes  a  delicious  drink, 


Unfermented 


at  least  so  to  my  taste,  and  that  of  good, 
sound  and  ripe  grapes  is  especially  accep- 
table. The  grape-juice  now  put  up  on  a 
commercial  scale,  however,  is  rather  ecustly, 
our  stores  asking  more  for  a  quart  'bottle 
of  it  than  for  fairly  good  ttld  fermented 
wine.  And  when  we  are  willing  to  pay  a 
lot  of  good  money  for  the  "unfermented 
article,"  we  are  not  even  sure  that  it  is 
free  from  salicyMc  acid  or  other  harmful 
preservatives.  With  grapes  abundant  and 
cheap,  we  need  not  go  without  grape-juice 
nor  depend  on  the  stores  and  commercial 
bottlers.  One  of  my  Canadian  friends  and 
neighbors  has  for  years  been  bottling,  or 
rather  canning,  his  own  supply,  and  finally 
the  Canada  experiment  farm  at  Ottawa 
has  taken  the  matter  up  and  experimented 
with  the  preservation  of  unfermented 
grape-juice.  According  to  its  report,  the 
natural  flavor  of  grape-juice  may  be  pre- 
served iirtact  by  raising  the  temperature  of 
the  juice  gnidually  to  one  hundred  and 
seventy  degrees,  Fahrenheit,  keeping  it  at 
this  point  for  ten  minutes  and  then  quickly 
bottling  it,  taking  care  to  use  absolutely 
air-tight  and  thoroughly,  sterilized  vessels. 
These  vessels  should  be  taken  from  a  tank 
or  kettle  of  boiling  water,  immediately 
filled  and  corked  or  cover<Hl  with  the  least 
p<»sible  delay.  I  l»elieve  that  it  would  be 
well  .to  wrap  each  bottle  with  .wveral 
fhicknei^ses  of  iiew'spaper,  or  blide  it  into 
a  pa|)er  sack,  and  in  any  case  to  place  it 
on  its  side  and  keep  it  in  a  dark  room. 


More  Aboot 

Baklne-powders. 


.\  lady  reader  sends 
ine  the  wrapper  tak- 
en from  a  can  of  a 
well-known  brand  of  baking-powder.  On 
this  wraiip«'r  I  find  the  following  ri-ciiie  for 
u  strictly  pure  cream  of  tartar  baking-pow- 
der: namely.  "Tjike  one  pound  of  pure  bi- 
carlwnate  uf  soda,  mix  and  sift  thoroughly 
with  two  pounds  of  pure  cream  of  tartar. 
This  can  V»e  diluted  with  starch  to  lessen 
its  cost,  as  is  the  custom  with  most  all 
nianufaoturiTs  of  baking-iK»wders."  This 
firm  advertises  Wcarbonate  of  soda  at  two 
dollars  for  one  hundred  pounds,  and  pure 
cream  of  tartar  at  eight  dollars  for  one 


hundred  pounds,  so  that  a  lot  of  three 
pounds  of  pure  baking-powder  would  cost 
(not  including  a  fraction  of  a  cent  for 
freight)  just  eighteen  cents,  or  six  cents 
for  one  pound.  The  usual  addition  of 
starch  or  other  adulterants  would  put  the 
cost  of  one  pound  down  to  or  below  five 
cents.  Yet  we  have  to  pay  fifty  cents  for 
the  brand  recommended  by  Mrs.  Rorer. 
Is  it  really  necessary  to  pay  such  a  price 
for  a  baking-powder  worth,  at  the  very 
highest,  only  six  cents?  I  do  hate  to 
throw  money  away  in  this  style. 


From  another  reader  I  have  the  follow- 
ing communication  cm  the  same  subjeot: 

"Permit  me  to  reply  to  the  request  in 
your  last  number  for  further  information 
on  the  subject  of  baking-powders.  For  a 
long  time  I  pondered  on  the  subject,  espec- 
ially as  I  found  that  this  preparation  was 
costing  more  in  proportion  to  the  flour  used 
with  it  in  making  various  articles  of  food 
than  it  should.  I  could  not  believe  that 
the  actual  value  of  it  was  any  such 
amount  as  forty  or  fifty  cents  a  pound. 

"Happening  to  be  well  acquainted  with  a 
leading  baker  of  the  city,  I  appealed  to 
him,  and  was  at  once  put  in  po^ession  of 
the  secrets  of  the  trade.  Baking-powder 
of  the  best  quality  is  made  of  nothing  in 
the  world  but  soda  and  cream  of  tartar 
in  the  proportion  of  one  pound  of  s(Kla  to 
two  of  cream  of  tartar.  As  the  soda  costs 
three  cents  a  pound,  and  the  cream  of 
tartar  twenty-five  cents,  it  will  be  seen 
that  three  pounds  can  be  made  for  fifty- 
three  cents.  In  use  it  will  be  found  that  a 
second  advantage  is  gained  from  the  purity 
and  strength  of  the  article,  for  it  is  the 
practice  of  the  baking-powder  companies 
to  mix  their  product  with  some  drying 
substance,  such  as  corn-starch.  This  is  in 
one  sen«e  necessary  to  make  the  powder 
keep  a  considerable  time.  Without  it  there 
would  be  danger  of  gathering  too  much 
dampness;  but  it  is  easily  seen  that  it 
lessens  the  actual  value  of  the  powder,  and 
is  so  much  cheaper  than  the  real  ingredi- 
ents that  there  is  any  amount  of  tempta- 
tion to  use  it  to  excess  when  it  becomes 
an  adulterant. 

"It  may  then  be  set  down  as  a  rule  that 
all  commercial  baking-powders  cost  not 
less  than  four  times  as  much  to  the  con- 
sumer as  the  ingredients  do  to  the 
manufacturer.  This  is,  however,  not  the 
whole  story.  If  it  were,  the  companies  that 
make  this  article  would  speedily  disappear. 
No  baking-powder  is  fit  to  use  until  the 
soda  and  cream  of  tartar  are  so  intimately 
mixed  that  there  is  not  a  particle  of  the 
one  without  a  particle  of  the  other.  This 
mixture  must  fairly  amount  to  a  Chemical 
combination,  and  it  is  here  that  the  hold 
of  the  commercial  article  is  maintained. 
It  is  the  entire  secret.  Any  one  can  put 
baking-soda  and  cream  of  tartar  together 
in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one,  but  very 
few  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  mix  them 
a  long  time  before  using.  So  the  exper- 
iment, if  actually  tried,  usually  ends  in  a 
badly  mixed  article,  a  batch  of  poor  biscuit 
or  cake,  and  the  commercial  baking-powder 
is  safe  again. 

"Bakers  use  very  fine  Sieves  for  the  mix- 
ing process,  but  usually  say  that  a  cook 
could  not  be  trusted  to  use  the  proper 
amount  of  time  and  patience*  for  this  op- 
eration. I  would  recommend  a  device  like 
an  old-fashioned  hour-glass,  into  which 
the  ingredients  could  be  placed  after  being 
moderately  mixed.  Then  all  that  would 
be  needed  would  be  to  reverse  the  glass 
occasionally  and  it  would  soon  mix  the 
powder  perfectly.  That  is,  unless  you  have 
a  friend  who  is  a  baker  and  makes  his  own 
and  yours.  It  will  be  seen  that  though 
chemical  questions  might  be  raised  in  con- 
nection with  the  preparation  of  baking- 
powder,  the  purely  mecluitfical  side  is  all 
that  need  be  considered."  J.  C. 

Buffalo,  N. 

•  •  * 

Of  course,  the  prudent  hou.sewife  is  not 
obliged  to  use  any  of  these  baking-powders, 
bought  or  home-made,  so  long  as  .she  has 
access  to  acids  that  are  cheaper  and  per- 
haps even  more  whole.some  than  any  I'liat 
might  'be  purchased  for  mixing  with  the 
soda.  All  housewives  know  how  to  use, 
do  use,  sour  milk  and  sour  buttermilk  in 
plaee  of  cream  of  tartar  for  the  same  pur- 
jxjses  that  baking-powders  are  used.  The 
only  difficulty  may  be  found  in  ascertain- 
ing the  exact  degree  of  acidity  in  each 
sampk'  of  milk  or  buttermilk,  and  there- 
fore the  amount  of  soda  that  will  In.'  re- 
quired   to    neutralize    the    acid  without 


leaving  an  excess  of  soda.  The  exercise 
of  good  judgment  will  be  necessary. 


*  *  * 


Bees  and  Fmit. 


Mr.  A.  J.  Gushing,  of 


Wisconsin,  referring  to 
my  notes  on  this  subject  (published  in 
issue  of  June  1.5th).  calls  my  attention  to 
the  need  of  bees  to  fertilize  the  fruit,  and 
sends  me  a  quotation  from  a  lecture  by 
Mr.  Wm.  Cowan  (California),  as  follows: 
"It  is  useless  increasing  the  area  under 
fruit  cultivation  without  at  the  same  time 
increasing  the  numher  of  bees  kept.  As  an 
instance  I  would  mention  Lord  Sudeley's 
fruit-plantation  in  Gloucestershire,  Eng- 
land. About  two  'hundred  acres  of  fruit- 
trees  were  first  planted, and  for  some  years 
there  was  such  poor  success  that  it  was  a 
question  whether  the  enterprise  should  not 
be  alwudoned.  Lord  Sudeley  was,  how- 
ever, advised  to  introduce  bees,  as  it  was 
found  that  not  many  were  kept  in  that 
district.  Two  hundred  colonies  in  charge 
of  a  practical  bee-keeper  were  introduced, 
and  the  result  was  magical.  Thencefor- 
ward the  trees  bore  fruit  properly,  and  the 
former  failure  was  turned  into  a  success. 
Since  then  five  hundred  acres  have  been 
planted  with  fruit-trees,  and  a  large  jam- 
factory  has  been  started  close  by,  both 
undertakings  being  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition." During  the  time  of  our  heavy 
fruit-tree  bloom  this  spring  I  had  already 
wondered  whether  there  were  bees  and 
other  insects  enough  in  the  vicinity  to 
effect  the  fertilization  of  sufiBcient  blos- 
soms on  all  trees,  and  when  the  fruit  set 
scantily  I  looked  over  a  number  of  or- 
chards, situated  at  varying  distances  from 
bee-stands,  to  see  Whether  this  distance  did 
make  a  difference.  I  am  not  at  all  sat- 
isfied on  this  point.  My  brother  in  Ontario 
county,  who  keeps  one  hundred  and  fifty 
stands  of  bees  (more  or  less)  on  his  place, 
reported  that  friTit-trees  had  failed  to  set 
freely  on  account  of  continued  rainy 
weather.  Here  we  have  had  good  weather 
most  of  the  time  during  the  tree-bloom, 
and  only  an  occasional  shower.  What 
reason  can  we  offer  for  the  failure  of  trees 
to  set  fruit?  I  am  a  friend  of  the  bees, 
and  appreciate  their  work  in  carrying  pol- 
len from  blossom  to  blossom;  yet  I  have 
to  call  on  my  readers  everywhere,  who 
may  have  made  observations  on  this  po4nt, 
to  report  to  me  whether  they  notice  any 
difference  whatever  this  year  in  the 
amount  of  fruit  of  the  same  kind  set  on 
trees  that  stand  near  colonies  of  bees  and 
on  trees  which  do  not  have  the  advantage 
of  bee-stands  within  a  reasonable  distance. 

T.  GRErxzE. 


Plow  After 

Harvest. 


SALIENT  FARM  NOTES. 

After  the  wheat  and  oats 
are  cut  up  comes  the 
ragweed,  with  other 
weeds  too  numerous  to  mention,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  stubble-fields  look  like  they 
had  been  forgotten.  On  land  that  was  rich 
I  have  seen  a  perfect  forest  of  ragweed 
spring  up  in  an  incredibly  short  time  after 
the  wheat  and  oats  were  cut.  The  only 
way  to  prevent  this  is  to  plow  the  land 
soon  after  the  crop  is  removed.  And  this 
can  be  done  by  every  farmer  who  is  not 
trying  to  farm  two  or  three  times  as  much 
as  he  can.  The  plowing  need  not  be  deep — 
three  inches  'is  sufficient  to  destroy  all 
weeds  that  have  started.  If  the  land  is  to 
be  seeded  to  wheat  again,  this  early  plow- 
ing will  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  it, 
preventing  it  from  baking  into  rock-like 
clods  which  neither  roller  nor  plank-drag 
can  pulverize.  Stubble-land  skimmed  over 
with  the  plow  soon  after  harvest  can  be 
replowed  deeper  afterward,  if  desired,  and 
it  will  crumble  nicely  and  can  be  worked 
down  fine  without  difficulty.  I  would  ad- 
vise all  farmers  to  plow  after  harvest, 
whether  the  land  is  to  l)e  reseeded  to 
wheat  or  not. 

*  *  * 

A  farmer  of  my  acquaintance  who  grows 
e.xcellent  croi»s  of  whiter  wheat  tells  me 
that  he  never  grows  less  than  two  crops 
on  the  same  tract,  and  tlmt  very  often  the 
second  crop  is  'better  than  tlie  first.  He 
plo-n-s,  or.  I  mig'ht  say,  skims  the  land 
within  two  weeks  after  harvt-st,  and  from 
that  time  until  seeding  the  land  is  worked 
over  at  least  once  every  two  weeks  with  a 
disk-harrow.  When  seeding-time  arrives 
the  soil  is  in  the  very  best  condition,  the 
seed  goes  in  just  right,  the  plants  come 
up  quickly  and  make  a  strong  growth,  and 
he  never  fails  to  obtain  a  good  stand  and 
raise  a  good  crop  if  anybody  in  the  locality 
does. 


Some  farmers  think  it  is  not  a  good  plan 
to  expose  the  soil  to  the  July  and  Augtist 
sun  by  turning  the  stubble  and  weeds 
under.   I  am  of  the  same  opinion,  if  the 
soil  is  allowed  to  lie  and  bake  like  a  brick. 
But  if  it  is  constantly  covered  with  a 
mulch  of  finely  pulverized  earth,  experi- 
ence plainly  indicates  that  it  is  Vnefir.  ' 
rather  than  injured.    The  stronger,  thii: 
tier  growth  of  the  wheat-plant  in  such  ? 
seems  to  show  conclusively  that  it  is  f 
better  to  manage  it  in  that  way  than 
allow  a  crop  of  weeds  to  grow  on  it  before 
plowing.   If  the  land  is  not  needed  for 
wheat,  but  is  to  be  held  for  corn  the  f..I- 
lowing  year,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  plow  \i 
and  seed  with  some  crop  that  can  be 
pastured  or  utilized  in  some  other  wa.v— 
turned  under  late  in  the  fall  as  a  fer 
lizer.   Anything  is  better  than  a  crop 
weeds  to  foul  the  land  with  their  billi., 
of  seeds  and  double  the  cost  and  lal' 
of  keeping  them  in  subjection  the  folliji 
ing  season. 


Cbincli-bngs. 


I  notice  that  chinch-bngs 


have  made  their  appear 
anc-e  iu  countless  millions  in  some  lot, 
ities,  and  without  doiVbt  they  will  do  mu 
damage  to  the  corn  crop.     They  are 
pest  that  is  difficult  to  fight.     One  n;. 
of  my  acquaintance  found  them  swarmi  , 
in  a  twelve-acre  field  of  wheat  which  « 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  his  corn-fiii 
and  though  the  wheat  was  headed  . 
and  "bid  fair  to  yield  fifteen  bushels  to  ii 
acre,  he  went  into  it  with  big  plows  a:  . 
rolled  it.  bugs  and  all,  under  six  inches  of 
soil.    Whether  he  has  finished  them  is  a 
question  his  neighbors  are  debating.  If 
he  has  saved  his  corn  by  destroying  hi-; 
wheat  he  is  clearly  ahead.   I  shall  wat. 
this  experiment  with  interest. 


Some  farmers  are  opening  ditches  twen^ 
ty-four  to  thirty  inches  deep  between  tl 
small  grain  and  corn  fields,  and  when 
bugs  begin  to  laigrate  toward  the  lat 
a  log  eight  to  twelve  inches  in  dia 
and  six  to  twelve  feet  long  wi 
dragged  to  and  fro  along  the  bottom" 
this  furrow.  In  this  manner  millions 
the  insects  are  destroyed.  When  the  drag- 
ging is  done  steadily  day  and  nigh", 
through  raiin  and  shine,  the  bugs  are  li 
in  check  and  the  field  saved.  It  is  tire- 
some work,  requiring  lots  of  patience  and 
perseverance.  When  the  bugs  get  fh''- 
wings  and  fly  they  become  so  scattvrt-: 
that  little  further  injury  is  done  by  them. 


Soiling-crop. 


S. S., Iowa, writes:  "I have 
a  half  acre  of  corn  growing 
in  drills  two  feet  apart.   It  was  sown  • 
be  used  as  a  soiling-crop  to  be  fed  to  i 
cows  if  grass  got  short;  but  I  hiive  s.j 
part  of  my  herd,  and  the  frequent  ra;  - 
have  assured  me  plenty  of  grass  iu  the  jv^ 
ture,  so  I  am  thinking  some  of  cutting  t 
corn  and  feeding  it  to  my  pigs,  of  whitii 
have  eighty-two  kept  in  a  large  yard  wir. 
out  any  green  food.   How  would  it  do'.'" 

Just  the  stuff  for  them.   Begin  feeding  a 
small  quantity  at  first,  and  gradually  in- 
crease until  you  give  them  all  they  wi- 
eat  while  fresh  and  green.   Green  corn 
is  the  best  substitute  for  grass  that  I  know 
of,  and  every  farmer  who  has  not  sufficin 
pasture  to  supply  his  hogs  with  grass 
summer  shonld  grow  a  patch  of  corn  to  V 
fed  to  them  green.    Pigs  do  not  thrive  w^ 
in  summer  wifbout  some  green,  succulei  • 
food  of  some  sort.   That  half  acre  of  or 
will  do  your  pigs  so  much  good  that 
think  you  will  grow  an  acre  next  year. 


Weeds  in 


I  see  so  many  gardens 

that  appear  to  be  forsaken 
the  Garden.  ^.^.^^  ^^.^^ 

that  look  like  pmall  trees  that  I  may  ' 
excused  for  referring  to  this  matter  agaiu. 
Don't  let  the  wcetls  take  the  garden  after 
the  early  vegetables  have  been  removed. 
It  not  only  looks  shiftless,  but  a  crop.O* 
weed-seeds  are  grown  that  will  trouble  yo" 
for  years.  Kuu  through  the  strips  where 
the  iieas  and  other  early  stuff  grew  wttkj 
a  corn-cultivator  a  few  times,  or.  bettef 
still,  turn  them  over  with  the  plow  ao4 
drill  in  sweet  corn  or  dent  corn  thickly, 
and  let  that  take  the  garden.  It  will 
smother  out  the  weeds  and  supply  a  large 
quantity  of  good  food  for  pigs  or  cows. 
It  may  be  profitably  sown  up  to  the  first 
of  August.  I  drilled  in  a  lot  July  18,  1897, 
and  it  was  six  feet  high,  tasseled  and 
earrug  when  frost  came. 

Feed  Gevndy.  ' 


i 
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FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

HE  Summer  Fallow.— In  recent 
years  we  hear  little  of  fallowing 
land,  and  some  of  our  younger 
readers  may  not  know  that  there 
was  such  a  method  of  treating  land  in 
raither  common  vogue  among  western 
wheat-growers  many  years  ago.  FallDw- 
irig  is  the  plowing  and  harrowing  of  land 
without  seeding  in  order  to  kill  weed-seeds 
aud  insects  and  to  'increase  the  availability 
of  the  plant-food  in  the  soil.  A  summer 
is  devoted  to  this  work,  the  idea  being  that 
the  increase  of  yield  when  a  crop  is  seeded 
;iad  th*  freedom  from  weeds  are  worth 
more  than  any  probable  net  profit  from  a 
summer  crop  the  first  year.  The  method 
was  a  good  one  in  early  days  when  means 
of  transportation  were  limited  and  there 
was  practically  no  market  for  bulky  sum- 
mer crops;  but  in  ordinary  farming  to-day 
it  is  usually  best  to  grow  a  summer  crop 
while  cleaning  land  of  weeds, .and  bringing 
itdnto  good  tilth  for  a  seeding  to  fall  grain 
and  grass. 

This  old  practice  is  called  to  the  reader's 
attention,  however,  because  there  are  yet 
laany  instances    in   which  .the  old-time 
summer  fallow  can  be  made  profitable.  It 
is  my  experience  that  there  are  spots  over 
"he  farm  that  become  infested  with  some 
iioxious  weed  or  become  thin  and  intrac- 
tablesothat  good  stands  of  grass  cannot  be 
.secured  or  retaiined,  and  the  management 
,  of  such  strips  or  corners  formerly  puzzled 
me  greatly.     One  wants  every  foot  of 
^meadow-land  to  produce  good,  clean  grass, 
id  a  block  that  is  badly  infested  wi.th 
.dweed  or  plantain  or  other  troublesome 
d  is  an  aggravation  and  a  source  of 
On  many  a  farm  there  is  a  thin  field 
tliat  has  a  poor,  weedy  sod,  and  tha-t  will 
produce  a  profitable  summer  crop  on 
lUnt  of  lack  of  manure.   It  is  in  such 
■as  these  that  the  summer  fallow 
fes  good  results.     Nox'ious  weeds  are 
id  out,  fertility  is  increased     by  the 
ige  of  the  soil,  a  splendid  seed-bed  for 
t  and  grass  iis  made,  and  a  clean 
r  and  timothy  sod  i«  secured  without 
exi>ense  and  practically  with  no  loss 
as  no  net  profit  could  have  been 
ably  expected  from  a  summer  crop, 
ast-iron  rules  will  not  stand  the  strain 
[arming.   They  snap.   The  modern  idea 
land  should  not  lie  bare  for  months, 
n  otherwise  it  would  be  growing  some 
of  sod  or  crop  for  its  improvement, 
:he  right  one,  as  a  rule,  but  it  should 
l^d  us  wholly  to  discard  the  methods 
of  our  fathers.   When  a  seeding  to  wheat 
™  and  grass  is  the  prime  consideration,  and 
'    when  the  land  is  foul,  thin  or  intraetable, 
'  promising  no  profit  from  a  summer  crop 
preceding  the  wheat,  the  summer  fallow 
ii  remains  the  choicest  way  of  subduing  the 
8    land  and  putting  it  in  prime  condition  for 
lit;  the  desired  seeding.   I  have  been  adopting 
^  this  way  of  handling  small  areas  of  such 
<>'  land,  and  write  from  experience.   It  is  the 
IW  lieroie  method  of  handling  the  few  acres 
Ij;  that  have  been  costly  and  unprofitable  in 
*  their  culture  for  various  reasons. 


Preparing  Land  for  Wheat. — A  mod- 
ification of  the  old-time  summer  fallow  is 
involved  in  the  proper  preiwration  of  a 
seed-bed  for  wheat  to-day.   When  stubble- 

i.d  is  'broken  for  wheat,  the  breaking 
^llould  be  done  as  early  as  possible.  In 
this  way  much  of  the  benefit  of  a  summer 
fallow  is  secui<ed.  The  soil  needs  exposure 
to  the  air  in  order  tbat  chemical  changes 
may  be  promoted  that  result  in  an  increase 
of  available  food  for  the  plants.  It  needs 
time  for  such  tillage,  that  the  particles  of 
sdil  may  be  well  mixed,  having  their  posi- 
tions toward  each  other  changed.  It  needs 
time  to  become  solid  beneath  the  surface 
as  a  result  of  rains.  Professor  Storer  says 
that  "in  England  practical  men  have  al- 
ways insisted  that  land  which  is  to  bear 
wheat  cannot  be  too  old  or  solid,  provided 
that  it  is  fertile  and  free  from  weeds,  and 
that  there  is  enough  loose  loam  at  the  sur- 
face to  cover  the  seed.  They  hold  that  a 
'firm  standing'  is  required  for  the  healthy 
development  and  proper  rii>euing  of 
wheat."  In  proof  of  tbis,  I  have  often 
noticed  that  the  best  Wheat  in  the  field  is 
on  the  sides  and  ends  w'bere  the  most 
tramping  has  been  done  by  teams  and 
men.  The  best  seed-bed  is  the  one  that 
iS'  plowed  and  pulverized  early  in  the 
season,  and  then  receives  regular  surface- 
tillage  until  time  of  seeding. 


Peed  Lambs  Grain.— Lambs  designwl 
for  the  butcher  between  now  and  winter 
will  iwy  more  for  a  daily  feed  of  grain 
Shan  the  grain  could  be  disposed  of  for  in 
any  other  manner.  Pat  it  in  a  creep 
where  the  lambs  can  get  it,  but  not  grown 
Sheep.  When  on  good  and  sufficient  i>as- 
ture  it  is  of  no  benefit  to  the  nursing  lambs 
to  feed  the  mother  ev^•es  grain. 


BtJYTNG   Fertilizers.— So   much  has 
been  said  and  written  about  the  interpre- 
tation of  analyses,  as  printed  upon  ferti- 
lizer-bags, that  every  farmer  should  be  able 
to  estimate  roughly  the  value  of  any  brand 
offered  him;  but  the  general  agent  of  a 
great  eastern  factory  told  me  the  other 
day  that  eompara't'ively  few  Ohio  farmers 
seemed  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  anal- 
ysis when  buynng.   Probably  nine  tenths 
of  the  fertilizer  used  upon  wheat  west  of 
the  Alleglieny  mountains  is  dissolved  rock. 
It  is  not  usually  sold  as  "rock,"  because 
many  farmers  have  a  prejudice  against 
that  name,   but  is  called  "bone"  goods. 
Our  best  authorities  say  that  'it  makes  no 
difference   whether  the   phosphoric  acid 
comes  from  these  deposits  in  rocks  or  frofti 
bone,  except  that  the  former  is  usually 
more  quickly  available  and  often  more 
desirable.    I  should  like  to  suggest  a  sim- 
ple way  of  determin'ing  the  relative  cas'h 
value  of  the  kind  of  phosphate  in  general 
use  among  us.   Look  through  the  long  list 
of  names  for  these  three:     Nitrogen  (or 
ammonia),   phosphoric  acid  and  potash. 
The  class  of  goods  of  which  I  write  con- 
tains only  phosphoric  acid.   There  are  two 
rows  of  figures  in  the  statement  of  anal- 
ysis; mark  out  the  second  row,  as  it  is 
not  guaranteed  and  only  confuses,  giving 
the  buyer  an  idea  that  he  'is  getting  more 
than  is  guaranteed.     Only  the  first  row 
deserves  any  con'sideration,  as  only  it  is 
guaranteed.     Now  mark  out  every  item 
listed,  except  the  one  called  "available 
phosphoric  acid."    You  can  see  that  it  is 
the  sum  of  the  two  items,  "soluble"  and 
"reverted,"  and  what  you  want  is  avail- 
able plant-food.     That  item  telling  you 
what  'i't  is  "equivalent  to"  is  placed  there 
to  make  the  analysis  apjiear  imposing,  and 
it  does  "impose"  upon  those  not  posted. 
You  are  'interested  only  in  that  one  item, 
"available."    It  may  be  eight  per  cent,  or 
nine  per  cent,  or  fifteen  per  cent,  or  some- 
thing else,  according  to  the  worth  of  the 
goods.    West  of  the  Allegheny  mountains 
this  year  the  fertilizer  should  cost  the 
buyer  just  about  as  many  dollars  a  ton  as 
it  contains  per  cents  of  this  availalsle  phos- 
phoric acid,  if  you  buy  the  best  grade  for 
cash.   If  fifteen-per-cent  goods  are  worth 
.?1.5  a  ton,  eight-per-cent  goods  are  worth 
only  .?8  a  ton,  because  the  latter  contains 
only  that  proportion  'of  the  plant-food  you 
want.    If  nitrogen  or  potash  is  listed,  the 
fertilizer  is  worth  more  money;  but  I  write 
now  only  of  that  mass  of  fei'tilizer  that  is 
so  generally  used  which  contains  neither 
potash  nor  nitrogen.   Fertilizers  must  be 
bought  intelligently.  David. 


Doctors  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  its 
use  as  an  antiseptic,  in  a  very  dilute  form, 
for  preserving  ear-washes  and  similar  solu- 
tions, as  continued  contact  in  dilutions  jis 
high  as  one  to  ten  thousand  causes  the 
skin  to  die  and  pool  off.  This  substance, 
so  much  more  active  than  borax  and  Ijo- 
racic  acid,  has  been  adverti.sod  over  this 
state,  and  when  warm  weather  sets  in 
dairymen  may  'be  tempted  to  try  it,  if  they 
are  not  inforuhed  of  its  true  name  and 
character. 

"The  Wi-sconsi'n  state  law,  in  reference 
to  the  use  of  these  substances,  Ls  iis  fol- 
lows: 'A  special  law  of  189.">  prohibits 
the  sale  of  dairy  products  to  which  boracic 
acid,  salicylic  acid  or  comiKiunds  contain- 
ing them  has  bcH-n  added.'  It  will  not  In; 
necessary  to  prove  that  the  substance  used 
will  cause  direct  injury  in  the  doses  in 
which  the  milk  will  be  used,  as  it  is  the 
evident  policy  of  the  law  to  exclude,  entire- 
ly, the  use  of  deleterious  substa'nces  in 
food  products  when  not  absolutely  nect»s- 
sary  in  their  manufacture.  The  law  bear- 
ng  u[K)n  this  rea<ls  as  follows: 

"  'A  focMl  shall  be  deemed  adulterated  if 
it  contains  a'ny  added  substance  or  ingr(?- 
dient  which  is  poisonous,  injurious  or  del- 
eterious to  'health,  or  any  deleterious 
substance  not  a  necessary  ingredient  in 
its  manufacture.'  " 


THE  DERRICK  STACKER. 

The  derrick  stacker  is  in  use  in  many 
sections  of  the  West,  and  gives  general 
satisfaction  in  htfisting  'hay,  straw  and 
grain.  It  is  made  stationary,  aud  can  l>e 
used  in  making  a  round  stack,  with  the 
pole  in  'the  middle,  or  for  lifting  hay  or 


PRESERVATIVES. 

Dairy  Commissioner  Mitchell,  of  Wis- 
consin, writes  to  "Hoard's  Dairyman"  on 
the  subject  of  preservatives.  In  part  he 
says: 

"I  feel  that  warning  should  be  given 
milk-shippers  and  dairymen  against  certain 
questionable  practices  which  are  alarm- 
ingly on  the  increase.  I  refer  to  the  use 
of  deleterious  substances  in  milk  and  dairy 
products.  It  is  now  beyond  question  that 
through  cleanliness,  pasteurization  and 
purification  by  centrifugal  separator  treat- 
ment, with  subsequent  cooling,  milk  may 
be  shipped  to  market  in  the  warmest 
weather.  These  cleanly  and  sanitary  meth- 
ods have  not  come  into  use  largely  because 
Chemical  antiseptics  have  'been  advertised 
and  lauded  by  unscrupulous  nostrum  ven- 
ders as  being  entirely  barmless,  and  mak- 
ing all  care  and  cleanliness  unnecessary. 
The  use  of  preservatives  lias  gained 
ground  arnong  milk-shippers  until  the  pub- 
lie  is  becoming  thoroughly  alarmed,  and 
steps  must  be  taken  to  prevent  it. 

"During  the  last  year  a  new  aud  most 
powerful  chemical  disinfectant  has  l>een 
foisted  upon  the  market  as  being  harmless, 
and  with  the  additional  advantage  claimed 
that  it  could  not  be  detected  by  chemical 
means.  This  substance  is  formic  aldehyde. 
The  substance  is  caustic,  and  if  allowed 
to  remain  upon  the  skin  will  cause  intense 
burning  and  itching,  and  the  superficial 
layers  will  die  aud  peel  off,  as  after  a  fever. 


grain  to  a  platform,  from  which  it  may 
be  put  in  the  barn.  This  simple  device 
is  also  handy  for  stacking  on  s'heds, 
saving  all  the  heavy  pitching  from  the 
wagon.  Some  farmers  have  the  der- 
ricks set  against  the  barn,  and  use  them 
for  'hoisting  machinery  to  the  top  floor  in 
winter  and  letting  it  down  in  the  spring. 
The  derrick  w"ill  be  found  'handy  for  filling 
and  emptying  silos  and  cellars,  and  will 
save  time  and  money  on  any  fa^m  if  prop- 
erly handled. 

The  stacker  consists  of  one  long  post  or 
pole  set  solidly  in  the  ground  aud  extend- 
ing thirty  to  forty  feet  in  the  air,  a  short 
arm  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  the  neces- 
sary ropes  and  pulleys.  The  arm.  is  fa.s- 
teued  at  the  'height  desired  by  bolting  onto 
an  iron  band,  sometimes  made  from  an  old 
wagon-tir«  inserted  in  a  groove  or  collar 
cut  around  the  post.  A  strong  wire,  rope 
or  chain  is  then  fastened  to  the  outer  eud 
of  the  arm,  or  derrick,  and  on  a  band  made 
to  circle  round  near  the  top  of  the  pole. 
Three  pulleys  are  sufficient  to  hoist  the 
load,  and  a  small  rope  in  the  hands  of  the 
man  on  the  stack  or  ground  enables  him  to 
pull  the  hoisted  load  wherever  desired. 

As  no  one  has  disturbed  the  farmers  us- 
ing the  derrick,  it  is  supposed  the  stacker 
is  not  patented,  hence  n'o  royalties  will 
be  demanded  of  any  man  who  wMshes  to 
make  one.  ,Toel  Shomaker. 


CONSERVATION  OF  MOISTURE. 

In  the  months  of  July  and  August  the 
evaporation  of  moisture  by  the  sun  takes 
place  very  rapidly.  We  have  been  taught 
that  the  cheapest  way  to  conserve  mois- 
ture is  with  an  earth  mulch  made  by  con- 
stant cultiv.ition.  This  may  do  for  the 
farmer  with  large  fields,  but  for  the  gar- 
dener who  practises  an  intensive  sj-stem 
of  grow'ing  crops,  aud  plants  so  cK>sely 
that  large  quantities  of  water  are  required 
to  make  a  satisfactory  growth,  the 
moisture  that  can  be  conserved  by  an 
earth  mulch  with  ordinary  soils  is  uo't 


suflicicnt  fo'r  the  needs  of  the  plants.  Dur- 
ing a  drought  of  two  weeks  in  August  I 
have  had  cl.i.sely  plantinl  celery  wilt  to  the 
ground,  although  an  earth  mulch  was  kept 
amund  it  by  cou-sitant  cullivation  with  a 
wheel-hoe.  I  believe  those  wlio  cuHivate 
tlie  .<joil  will  profit  by  an  intelligent  under- 
s-tanding  of  the  kinds  wf  soils  that  best 
absorb  and  retain  moisture;  li<>w  to  pre- 
vent rapid  ev.-iporatiiui  and  percolation, 
and  how  to  make  the  .soil  relain  the  mois- 
ture which  it  gets  from  natural  sources- 
rain,  ctipillary  attraction  and  the  aturos- 
phere. 

I  suppirso  that  every  one  who  cultivates 
the  soil  has  noticed  the  difference  in  soils 
as  to  their  retaining  moistnn-;  that  a 
cultivated  gravelly  soil  rapidly  loses  its 
moisture  after  a  rain  when  exp(ys<'d  to  a 
hot  sunshine,  and  that  loamy  sctils  filled 
with  humus  retain  their  moisture  for  a 
longer  time.  When  the  rain  falls  on  a 
gravel-lH'd  the  water  soon  pertMlates 
through  it,  but  the  ideal  soil— a  well- 
drained  loam  full  of  •humu.s— absorbs  and 
retains  water  like  a  sponge,  and  under  the 
right  treatment  holds  a  cr)nsfant  supply 
for  the  use  of  th<"  growing  plant.  Water  is 
the  vehicle  which  makes  solubh-  and  con- 
veys the  plant-food  in  the  sfJil  through  the 
structure  oC  the  plant.  On  a  'hot  day.  when 
the  sun  shines,  the  water  in  the  soil  not 
only  esea[>es  rapidly  by  evaporation,  but 
is  pumped  up  by  the  plant  and  passes  off 
through  the  pores  of  its  leaves  by  a  pro- 
cess called  transpiration.  An  ordinary 
plant-leaf  contains  about  ten  thousand 
pores  to  the  square  inch.  From  t'hese 
pores  in  hot,  ilry  weather  it  is  constantly 
transpiring.  Every  square  ffMit  of  a  clo.se- 
ly  planted  field  gives  off  two  to  four  pints 
of  water  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  tons  of  wa'ter  an 
acre.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  water  the 
soil  loses  by  ev-apor.-ition  and  percolation, 
which  must  be  considerably  more.  We 
understand  now  the  importance  of  (un- 
serving all  the  nwyisture  the  soil  gets  from 
its  natural  sources,  and  if  circumstances 
permit,  supplement  it  by  irrigation. 

The  fir.st  essential  in  conserving  molisture 
is  the  right  kind  of  soil.  The  soil  in  its 
primitive  condition,  composed  of  mineral 
matter  worn  from  the  rocks  liy  the  process 
of  errosion,  does  not  retain  sufii(  lent  mois- 
ture. We  may  learn  how  to  improve  our 
soils  by  studying  nature  in  her  effort  to 
supply  the  soil  with  the  hunvus  that  en- 
ables 'it  to  retain  moisture  by  the  growth 
and  decay  of  vegetation.  But  natufe  does 
not  often  prepare  a  soil  s\iitable  to  all  the 
needs  of  growing  edible  plants  on  an  in- 
tensive system.  Working  in  the  same  line 
with  nature  we  carry  the  work  further  on. 

Writing  from  experience  on  my  own  lit- 
tle farm,  I  know  that  ixirtions  of  it  from 
which  the  moisture  soon  escaped  when  cul- 
tiv.ated  in  hot,  dry  weather  have  been 
greatly  improved  by  incorporating  more 
vegetable  matter  in  the  soil.  On  such, 
sandy  or  gravelly  soil  I  apply  the  coarse 
manure,  and  when  a  crop  is  removed  early 
rn  the  summer,  sow  to  crimson  clover  or 
rye.  The  clay  loam  which  covers  a  grav- 
elly subsoil  on  the  most  of  my  farm  has 
been  so  improved  by  plowing  under  green 
crops  that  it  retains  its  moisture  much 
better  than  formerly.  Even  with' the  very 
best  soil  the  gardener,  in  the  hot  weather 
late  in  summer,  when  hLs  plants  are  so 
large  that  they  need  large  (juantities  of 
water  to  obtain  the  largest  growth,  must 
use  means  to  prevent  evapoKition  of  mois- 
ture from  the  surface. 

From  my  experience  with  irrigation  I 
have  learned  how  to  economize  in  the  use 
of  water,  by  shading  or  mulching  the  sur- 
face. Few  i>eople  realize  the  large  amount 
of  water  re(|uired  to  keep  an  exposed  sur- 
face moist  during  a  time  of  drought;  but 
mulch  the  surface  and  only  a  fraction  of 
the  water  is  needed.  I  am  now  irrigating 
a  field  of  celery;  it  is  planted  in  alternate 
rows  of  one  and  two  feet  apart,  the  space 
betw(K?n  the  wide  rows  being  mulched  with 
manure.  The  plants  are  large  enough  to 
shade  the  surface  between  the  narrow 
rows.  A  revolving  sprinkler  moved  so  as 
to  go  over  the  field  once  a  week  keeps  the 
ground  sulBciently  moist,  while  a  part  of 
■the  field  with  the  snrface  exposed  to  evap- 
oration needs  sprinkling  every  day.  The 
lessons  learned  from  my  experience  in  a 
word  .are:  Fill  the  soil  with  the  humus  to 
enable  it  to  absorb  and  ret.ain  all  the  mois- 
ture possible;  give  frequent  cultivation 
during  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  then 
prevc»nt  raiiid  evaporation  by  mulching  the 
surface  not  shaded  by  the  plants,  and  with 
me  it  is  more  economical  to  apply  in  this 
way  the  manure  needed  to  supply  plant- 
food.  W.  H.  Jenkins. 
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NOTES  FROM  GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

CAEPETiXG  THE  Gabdex. — It  almost 
seems  that  in  our  garden  and  field 
operations  we  are  bound  to  be  for- 
ever wabbling  between  extremes. 
At  one  time  we  are  trying  to  avoid  the 
trouble  of  transplanting  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  sow  seeds  of  cabbage,  cauliflower  and 
even  celery  and  tomatoes  right  where  we 
want  the  plants  to  grow  in  open  ground, 
and  then  again  we  grow  seedlings  for 
transplanting  even  of  such  things  as 
onions,  and  in  our  practice  transplant  or 
shift  tomato  and  similar  plants  half  a 
dozen  times.  At  one  time  we  favored  fre- 
quent cultivation  rather  than  mulching,  in 
th«  conviction  that  a  soil  mulch  would  be 
the  cheaper  and  fully  as  effective  as  a 
mulch  of  litter.  And  now  I  come  to  tell 
you  of  the  advantages  of  ju-st  such  a 
mulch  over  the  mulch  of  pulverized  soil 
produced  by  means  of  hard  work  in  dig- 
ging the  surface  of  the  soil.  In  reality,  it 
is  not  an  exactly  new  idea.  I  have  spoken 
of  this  very  thing  before.  For  small  gar- 
dens and  in  cases  where  the  required 
amount  of  coarse  litter  -can  easily  be 
obtained  rt  is  really  a  grand  thing,  and 
will  add  a  great  deal  to  the  neat  appear- 
ance of  the  garden  and  to  the  owner's 
comfort  and  pleasure  derived  from  his  gar- 
dening operations.  We  like  to  have  our 
living-rooms  nicely  carpeted.  There  is  no 
reason  why  we  s'hould  not  also  have  a 
good  carpet  in  the  garden,  so  that  one  can 
walk  comfortaibly  through  the  rows,  and 
this  without  soiling  one's  shoes  even  after 
a  rain,  and  besides,  be  relieved  of  all  the 
work  of  cultivating  and  hoeing.  In  short, 
one  can  make  a  parlor  of  the  garden  to  be 
proud  of. 

*  *  * 

MiTLCHixG  Potatoes.— I  first  hit  upon 
this  idea  of  '"carpeting"  the  garden  a  few 
years  ago,  when  I  happened  to  have  a  lot 
of  rather  coarse,  fresh  manure  that  I 
wanted  to  get  out  of  the  yard  in  early 
summer,  and  scattered  it  three  or  four 
inches  deep  between  tl^  rows  and  all 
around  the  plants.  This  choked  out  all 
weed  growth;  at  least,  very  few  weeds 
managed  to  come  through  the  mulch,  and 
these  were  easily  disposed  of  by  being 
pulled  up  by  hand.  The  mulch  kept  the 
soil  cool.  The  potatoes  remained  free  from 
blight  (and  they  were  the  only  ones  that 
did),  and  consequently  they  gave  a  big 
yield  of  tubers.  I  now  practise  this  plan 
with  my  earliest  garden  potatoes,  as  well 
as  with  any  variety  nuw  and  especially 
valuable. 

*  *  * 

Mulching  Celery. — Then  I  extended 
the  practic-e  to  celery.  At  first  I  •scattered 
fine  manure  among  the  plants  in  the  plats 
planted  by  th«  method  now  known  as  "the 
new  celery  culture."  This  already  gave 
good  results.  Afterward  I  worked  on 
plans  of  my  own,  and  hit  upon  "the  newest 
celery  culture."  I  am  now  putting  coarse 
manure  or  other  litter  between  each  two 
double  rows,  the  mulcbed  spaces  being 
about  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  wide,  so 
that  the  wbole  ground  is  covered  either 
with  the  foliage  of  the  celery-plants  or 
with  the  mulch.  This  year  I  am  trying  to 
utilize  a  lot  of  old  corn-stalks  for  mulch- 
ing celery  in  a  little  different  way  from  the 
manure  mnldj.  The  idea  is  to  dispense 
with  the  blanching-boards  by  leaving  the 
corn-stalks  rn  bundles  and  simply  drive 
little  stakes  along  the  outside  of  fhe  rows 
so  as  to  keep  the  stalks  from  crowding 
unduly  on  the  celery-plants.  A  patch  of 
celery  once  fi.xed  iu  this  way  (and  it  is  jiot 
much  trouble  to  fix  one  that  is  fully  large 
uuough  for  a  good-sized  family)  will  need 
no  further  attention  except  watering  in  a 
dry  time.  Then  we  can  draw  a  few  barrels 
of  water  and  pour  it  from  a  hose  or  pipe 
right  upon  the  manure  mulch  or  litter, 
and  let  it  soak  down  through  it,  charged 
with  plaut-foods,  into  the  soil,  where 
the  celery-roots  will  find  and  use  it. 


The  Mulch  for  Berries.— The  old 
corn-stalkscame«lso  very  handy  for  mulch- 
ing my  i)atch  of  raspl>orries.  The  rows 
of  my  Cuthberts  are  six  feet  apart  from 
center  to  center.  The  rows  are  rather 
wide,  as  it  seems  quite  a  task  to  keep  the 
plants  within  bounds.  The  vacant  spaces 
Ix-tween  the  rows  may  be  four  feet  wide 
(the  tops  nearly  meet  above  them),  and 
they  are  deeply  covered  with  the  stalks. 
Few  weeds  come  thnnigh,  and  it  is  really 
a  pleasure  to  walk  betwoeu  the  rows  and 


gather  tbe  berries,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
I  do  not  intend  my  berry  rows  shall  ever 
be  left  without  such  a  mulch  hereafter. 
And  the  currants  and  gooseberries  will 
not  be  forgotten  in  this  respect,  either.  I 
believe  that  a  heavy  mulc4i  will  insure  me 
heavy  crops  of  these  fruits  without  culti- 
vation, if  I  will  only  look  after  the 
worms  in  time.  Spraying  for  leaf-blig'hts 
and  mildew  will  also  be  unnecessary  when 
the  ground  is  heavily  covered  with  litter. 


MTHLCHrXG  CAULirLOWEBS  AND  CAB- 
BAGES.— My  success  in  mulching  the 
mentioned  crops  has  made  me  think  of  se- 
curing the  same  happy  results  with  others. 
Cauliflowers  are  like  gooseberries,  in  so 
far  as  they  do  not  like  heat  and  drought. 
My  late  crop  of  cauliflowers  will  be  treated 
to  a  soil  mulch  of  coarse  manure,  and  I 
feel  quite  sure  that  I  can  grow  good  heads 
in  this  way  without  much  trouble.  My 
early  cauliflowers  were  in  good  demand 
and  brought  very  satisfactory  prices.  If 
late  ones  will  sell  as  well,  it  will  pay  me 
to  take  some  pains  with  the  crop.  If  I 
have  manure  enough  I  will  also  try  the 
mulch  on  a  portion  of  my  late  cabbages. 


Late  Peas. — Most  people  are  fond  of 
peas,  at  least  of  tbe  tender  and  sweet  ones 
which  we  grow  in  our  own  gardens.  The 
only  troulile  is  that  the  pea  season  is  not 
long  enough,  and  during  a  large  portion 
of  the  year  we  have  to  be  contented  with 
the  rather  hard  things  that  we  buy  as 
canned  peas  in  the  groceries.  The  only 
redeeming  feature  a'bout  them  is  the  tender 
carrots  which  we  usually  have  cooked 
with  these  canned  peas.  But  why  not 
have  green  peas  during  a  larger  shtire  of 
summer  and  fall?  It  is  true  that  peas  can- 
not stand  summer  heat  and  drought  any 
more  than  can  cauliflowers.  Usually  the 
late  peas  mildew  badly.  We  will  have  to 
try  our  universal  remedy  again — the  mulch 
of  manure  or  litter.  I  believe  we  can 
grow  good  peas  in  this  way  all  summer. 
Here  it  is  nearly  the  middle  of  August; 
but  I  made  another  sowing  >of  "early" 
peas  (Horsford's  Market  Garden  and  Alas- 
ka, pos^bly  Nott's  Exc-elsior),  in  the  hope 
that  I  can  have  a  good  picking  of  tender 
p?as  in  early  fall.   It  is  worth  the  trial. 

T.  Greiner. 


THE  CURCUUO. 

The  curculio  is  a  small,  dark  brovrn. 
winged  beetle,  with  black,  yellow  and  white 
spots.  The  largest  are  scarcely  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  length,  and  average  a'bout 
three  sixteenths.  They  have  two  humps 
on  the  back,  and  are  possessors  of  a  rel- 
atively long  throat  and  bill,  which  falls 
between  tlieir  fore  legs  when  not  in  use. 
W'hen  they  are  working  on  the  fruit  a 
sudden  jar  on  the  body  of  the  tree  will 
cause  them  to  fall  and  roll  up  as  if  dead. 
The  theory  of  some  is  that  they  seldom,  if 
ever,  leave  the  tree  upon  which  they  find 
themselves.  The  evidence  in  part  favor- 
ing this  idea  is  shown  by  their  reproduc- 
tion; for  the  larvae  are  carried  to  the 
ground  by  the  fruit  that  the  curculio  spoil, 
and  are  there  hatched  and  partly  matured. 
Others  contend  that  they  are  of  a  migra- 
tory nature.  This  view  is  supported  by  the 
fact  that  they  are  provided  with  wings. 

When  the  fruit  begins  to  set  and  during 
its  continuance  this  pest  performs,^y  mak- 
ing an  oval  or  crescent-shaped  wound.  In 
this  puncture  the  egg  is  deposited,  and 
soon  develops  into  a  grub.  It  grows  with 
the  fruit,  and  soon  becomes  large  enough 
to  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  fruit,  causing 
it  to  drop  from  the  stem.  From  thence  the 
gru'b  finds  its  way  into  the  ground,  and 
reappears  fhe  nest  spring  in  the  form  of  a 
small  winged  beetle-  This  is  the  usual 
effect  on  the  plum,  which  is  its  favorite 
fruit;  but  with  the  apple,  peach  and  pear 
the  attack  is  not  so  fatal.  The  peach,  be- 
ing stronger  than  the  plum,  does  not  so 
often  fall,  but  is  materially  damaged  for 
market  and  use  by  the  wound. 

It  liae  erroneously  been  supposed  by 
some  that  the  danger  from  the  curculio 
was  over  as  soon  as  the  fruit  was  well 
started;  that  if  it  could  be  protected  for 
two  or  three  weeks  after  the  blossom  falls 
it  would  be  safe.  Observations,  however, 
show  tbat  it  continues  its  work  of  devas- 
tation through  the  wh<jle  season. 

The  loss  to  'horticulture  can  scarcely  be 
overestimated,  because  fhe  curculio  has 
almost  driven  the  plum  from  our  orchards. 
Should  the  work  of  devastation  prove  as 
destrucflve  to  the  peach,  our  hope  would 
change  to  despair. 


Some' horticulturists  have  advanced  the 
idea  that  stiff  clay  lands  are  unfavorable 
and  light  sandy  ones  are  favora'ble  to  its 
propagation  and  increase.  Observation 
shows  that  soil  'has  little,  if  anything,  to 
do  with  it. 

Many  remedies  suggested  have  been 
tried,  but  proved  failures,  though  some 
have  been  wonderfully  advantageous,  even 
if  not  total  destroyers.  Planters  must  ex- 
periment and  observe,  for  the  destruction 
of  the  curculio  is  so  desirable  they  should 
never  despair;  and  to  the  man  who  finds 
its  destroyer  the  gratitude  of  hundreds  is 
due  and  will  be  given. 

The  most  effective  remedy  is  to  jar  the 
tree  and  kill  the  pest.  This  is  tedious,  and 
impracticable  for  large  orchards.  Spread 
a  sheet  or  something  covering  the  ground 
under  the  tree,  and  jar  the  tree  suddenly 
two  or  three  times  by  striking  the  body. 
Then  gather  together  the  insects  and  de- 
stroy them.  A  contrivance  like  an  um- 
brella, open  at  one  side  so  as  to  be  easily 
placed  around  the  tree,  is  best.  Spraying 
■has  never  proved  advantageous.  Let  no 
fallen  fruit  remain  in  the  orchard.  A  good 
plan  is  to  turn  in  the  hogs  for  a  time. 

W.  S.  John. 


COW-PEAS  IN  PLACE  OF  STABLE  MANURE  FOR 
'  CONTINUOUS  STRAWBERRY  CULTURE. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "Can't  I  plow 
up  immediately,  and  sow  or  drill  (which- 
ever is  the  best)  with  cow-peas,  raise  them 
large  enough  to  plow  under  before  winter, 
and  use  commercial  fertilizer,  say  about 
one  half  ton  to  the  acre  at  planting-time, 
and  get  my  ground  as  rich  without  haul- 
ing in  any  manure  and  weed-seeds?"  C. 
Wright,  in  "Rural  New-Yorker,"  says: 

"Ter.v  little  strawberry-land  bas  ever 
seen  stable  manure.  We  don't  have  it, 
and  if  we  did,  it  causes  weeds  and  clover 
to  grow  too  much.  On  very  poor  land  I 
use  it,  but  do  not  advise  it.  I  don't  know 
how  long  such  a  practice  as  you  describe 
may  be  kept  up  at  a  profit,  but  certainly 
by  the  use  of  cow-peas  and  fertilizer  for 
some  time.  If  you  sow  peas,  and  turn  un- 
der before  the  peas  mature,  you  can  still 
seed  rye  to  protect  tbe  land  during  winter, 
and  if  this  is  likely  to  be  too  much  green 
matter,  you  can  use  lime  to  prevent  the 
land  from  becoming  sour.  I  would  also 
apply  either  rock  and  potash  or  bone  and 
ix»tash  before  planting  broadcast,  and  har- 
row in,"say  five  hundred  pounds  to  theacre; 
then  use  ground  fish  or  tankage,  with  a 
small  proportion  of  nitrate  of  soda,  aay 
of  both  three  to  four  hundred  pounds  to  the 
acre,  on  top  of  the  rows  when  the  plants 
begin  to  grow.  If  the  land  is  rich  in  nitro- 
gen, don''t  be  too  lavish,  or  you  may  get 
more  plants  than  fruit.  But  if  you  have 
the  land  to  spare,  I  would  prefer  to  sand- 
wich a  crop  or  so  of  potatoes  between  the 
berries  if  I  could,  or  the  same  land  year 
after  year  may  get  sick  of  them." 


^ORCHARD  AND  SMALL  FRUITS..** 

CONDUCTED  BY  SAMUEL  B.  OREEN. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 
Time  to  Plant  Apple  and  Peach  Trees.— 

A.  S.,  Charleston,  Ind.  Probably  you  bad 
better  set  your  trees  in  the  spring. 

Tlircc-lcavc<I  Orange.— J.  H.  Val- 
paraiso. Ind.  The  specimen  .vou  Inclose  is 
from  the  three-Icaved  orange  (Citrus  tri- 
foliata.  I  think  it  hardy  at  Valparaiso,  except 
that  in  unusually  severe  locations  it  would 
probably  kill  back  in  severe  winters.  It  is  a 
very  good  hedge-plant  In  New  Jerse.v  and  iu 
the  South.  Tbf  leaves  arc  glossy,  deep  green 
and  very  beautiful;  flowers  sweet-scented; 
fruit  about  one  and  oue  half  inches  in  diam- 
eter, but  hardly  edible. 

Scale-lusect  on  Apple  Twig.— G.  D.  R., 
Elvan,  Va.  The  live-like  scale-insect  on  the 
apple  twig  which  yon  sent  me  is  very  un- 
usual and  not  liable  to  do  serious  injury,  aud 
Is  most  common  further  south  than  Virginia. 
Its  scientific  name  Is  Chlonaspis  monlmo.  The 
remedies  are  washing  the  branches  with 
stiong  whttle-oll  soap  or  kerosene  emulsion. 
AVhere  they  are  very  thick,  painting  with  a 
thin  coat  of  clear  kerosene  on  bright  days  in 
winter  would  be  a  good  remedy. 

Ornamental  Shrnb.— J.  \V.  P.,  Empire, 
Ohio,  writes:  ■•luclosed  find  specimen  branch 
of  bush  that  grows  near  the  Ohio  river. 
IMease  Ideutify  the  same,  giving  medicinal 
properties  aud  what  used  for." 

Rei'IA:— The  specimen  received  Is  commonly 
known  as  ninebark,  and  a  variety  of  It  with 
yellowish  leaves  Is  known  as  Rolden  splren. 
Its  botanical  name  Is  Opulaster  o|)ulifolIus. 
I  do  not'  know  that  It  has  any  special  medic- 
inal properties.  It  is  used  as  an  oruameutal 
shrub. 

Protection  AKainst  RabbitN.— E.  T.  F., 

Meudou,  U.  X.     Lluseed-oil  palut  can  geu- 


erally  be  safely  applied  to  apple  and  peach 
trees,  but  for  protection  from  rabbits  I  prefer 
to  use  cement  or  strong  whitewash,  to  which 
has  been  added  a  small  amount  of  Paris 
green.  This  makes  a  perfectly  safe  and  ex- 
cellent preventive  for  rabbits. 

Grafting  Mnlberries  and  Roses.— D.  H. 
S..  lona,  Mich.  Mulberries  can  be  success- 
fully grafted  on  mulberries,  but  not  on  apples, 
nor  can  apples  be  grafted  on  the  mulberry. 
Roses  can  be  grafted  on  roses,  but  not  on 
peach,  apple  or  plum.  The  cultivated  kind! 
of  roses  that  are  grafted  are  generall.v  worked 
on  native  or  foreign  strong-growing  native 
roses.  It  is  generally  used  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  a  weak  rose  a  strong  growth.  Our 
native  roses  can  be  grafted  or  budded  wltfi 
the  cultivated  kinds.  Some  of  our  nurseries 
make  what  they  call  tree-roses  by  grafting 
or  budding  native  kinds  several  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  foreign  roses  most  commonly 
used  for  stocks  are  known  as  manetti  and 
dogrose.  Manetti  is  most  commonly  used. 

Cottony  Maple-scale.— A.  D.,  Ozone  Park, 
X.  J.  The  cottony  looking  insect  covering  the 
maple  branch  received  Is  known  as  the  c-ot-  jf,- 
tony  maple-scale  (Pulvinaria  innumerabllls).>f||<« 
It  attacks  manj'  kinds  of  trees,  but  most  fre- 
quently the  maples  and  box-elder.  Upon 
their  branches  ^small  tufts  of  white  cottony 
matter  can  be  seen,  which,  when  touched, 
are  found  to  be  sticky,  drawing  out  and 
sticking  to  the  fingers  like  a  spider-web. 
This  material  Is  the  egg  mass.  By  closer 
investigation  at  one  end  may  be  seen  a  brown 
or  black  leather.v  disk  about  one  eighth  of  aa 
inch  in  diameter,  which  is  the  bod.v  of  the 
insect,  which  secretes 
fibers  containing  from 
small  pink  eggs.  The 
early  summer,  and  are 

and  at  this  time  may  be  carried  about  froar 
tree  to  tree  in  various  ways.  Soon,  however, 
they  settle  down  and  insert  their  beaks  in  the 
bark  or  leaves.  At  this  time  it  is  thin  and 
flat  and  so  near  the  color  of  the  plant  as  to 
be  scarcely  discernible  from  it.  Gradually  a 
waxy  and  waterproof  coat  is  formed.  The 
males  live  until  August,  when  they  emerge, 
having  changed  to  pupa  Inside  the  larval 
skin,  copulate  and  soon  die.  The  fertilized 
females  continue  to  grow  until  autumn,  when 
they  migrate  from  the  leaves  to  the  twig? 
and  remain  all  winter.  In  the  spring  their 
bodies  enlarge  and  the  eggs  are  rapidly  d- 
veloped  and  are  laid  from  the  middle  of  May 
into  July.  The  remedy  Is  kerosene  emulsion, 
made  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  emuisi'  n 
to  fifteen  of  water.  It  should  be  applied 
in  May  or  early  in  June,  when  the  young  art? 
hatching  and  still  unprotected  b.v  a  waxy 
scale.   Many  of  the  lady-bugs  destroy  them. 

Apple-bligbt  —  PInm -pockets—  Book 
on  Strawberry  Cnltnre — Fertilizer  for 
Apple-trees.— F.  R.,  Xepesta,  Col.,  writes: 
"Is  there  any  remedy  for  blight  In  apple-treesT 
There  are  two  kinds  of  blight  In  our  orchards. 
One  is  "blossom-blight,"  the  other  "Hmt)- 
blight."  The  "blossom-blight"  strikes  a  twig 
bearing  a  bunch  of  bloom  and  just  after  the 
flowers  have  fallen;  it  kills  it.  The  leaves  on 
the  twig  all  curl  up  and  turn  black.  The 
"limb-blight"  starts  In  the  top  of  the  tree 
on  a  small  twig  or  limb,  which  turns  blacit 
aud  dies.  The  blight  then  follows  the  limb 
down  toward  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  Some 
people  say  it  will  finally  kill  the  trees.  There 
never  was  any  blight  here  before  last  year. 
Do  you  know  any  remedy  for  either  kind  of 
blight?  ^A'hat  do  you  think  causes  It? — 
Lately,  in  passing  a  thicket  of  wild  plums.  I 
noticed  some  of  them  greatly  enlarged  and  of 
a  yellow  color.  Upon  pulling  some  of  them 
I  found  them  hollow  on  the  Inside.  The 
plums,  when  about  half  grown,  begin  to 
swell  and  turn  yellow.  There,  is  no  place  on 
them  to  indicate  their  being  stung  by  an  In- 
sect.  The  plums  smell  just  like  fresh  flsh. 

Do  you  know  what  it  is,  and  the  remedy?  

Will  you  please  tell  me  where  I  can  git  i 
pamphlet  or  treatise  on  strawberry  eultur. 

and  cost?  What  is  good  to  put  arouud  in>- 

ple-trees  to  maVe  them  strong,  vigorous  and 
healthy?" 

ItEi'LV :— There  is  ho  practical  remedy  for 
what  is  known  as  flre-bllght  In  apple-tree». 
This  blight  attacks  the  fruit-spurs  and  also 
the  young  growth.  The  best  treatment  for 
it  is  to  cut  off  the  diseased  portions  as  soon 
as  seen.  Some  varieties  are  much  more  sub- 
ject to  it  than  others,  aud  the  disease  can  be 
largely  avoided  by  planting  those  kinds  most 
exempt.  It  Is  caused  by  a  minute  vegetable 
piuasite  which  lives  In  the  tree  fiom  year  to 
year.  In  the  autumn  of  the  year  the  diseased 
wood  has  small  pustules  on  it,  from  which 
comes  a  seed-like  formation  that  reproduces 

the  disease.  The  disease  of  the  wild  plum* 

to  which  you  refer  Is  known  as  "plum- 
pocket."  It  is  very  cominou  in  the  West, 
and  Is  occasionally  abundant  In  the  East. 
This,  too,  is  caused  by  a  fungous  disease,  the 
botanical  name  of  which  Is  Taphrlna  pruuL 
The  mycelium  of  this  plant  lives  over  winter 
In  the  twigs  and  buds,  also  In  the  diseased 
fruit.  The  remedy  then  is  to  destroy  the 
diseased  fruit  and  cut  back  the  diseased 
trees  quite  severely,  destroying  all  parts  cut 
off.  It  is  quite  a  ditlicult  disease  to  combat,- 
and  you  will  find  that  some  varieties  are 
much"  more  liable  to  injury  from  It  than  oth- 
ers. You  can  get  a  pamphlet  treating  on 

strawberry  culture  of  Orange  Judd  I'ubllsll- 

Ing  Co.,  of  New  York  City,  for  25  cents.  

M  hat  will  make  apple-trees  strong,  vigorous 
and  healthy  depends  very  much  upon  the  cir- 
cumstances. A  tree  may  be  weak  from  In- 
sects which  Injure  the  foliage  or  the  roots. 
It  may  also  be  weak  from  fungous  disease 
that  Injures  the  foliage  or  roots,  and  It  majr 
be  weak  fmni  the  poverty  of  the  soil  or  from 
the  soil  being  too  hard  and  ti>o  dry.  Where 
the  soil  Is  as  good  as  It  generall.v  is  In  your 
section,  probably  the  best  treatment  for  np- 
ple-trees  Is  thorough  cultlviition  of  the  soU, 
the  use  of  stable  manure  and  keeplu " 
foliage  free  from  injuries. 
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POISON-IVY. 

OTSONOUS  Character.— No  plant  of 
the  United   States   is   more  pop- 
ularly  recognized    as   harmful  to 
man   than    this.     Its   effects  are 
familiar  to  every  one,  and  as  its  victims 
far  outnumber  those  of  all  other  plants 
combined,  it  has  come  to  be  regarded 
as    the    poisonous    plant    of  America. 
Until  recently  no  one  was  able  to  tell 
bow  its  effects  were  produced  or  to  w'hat 
principle  they  were  due.   At  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  it  was  supposed  to 
be  a  vapor  or  exhalation  from  the  plant; 
ihen,  with  successive  stages  in  the  devel- 
opment of  chem'istry  and  biology,  it  was 
attributed  to  a  specific  gas,  a  volatile  al- 
;tt  keloid,  a  volatile  acid,  and  to  bacteria. 
Experiments  seemed  to  verify  each  of 
these  ideas  in  turn,  but  that  all  were  erro- 
neous has  recently  been  shown  by  the 
liscovery  that  the  po'isou  is  in  reality  a 
ji„  non-volatile  oil.     In  January,  1895,  Dr. 
Jmltonz  Pfaff,  of  the  Harvard  University 
I.  Medical  School,  announced  this  discovery. 
I  The  oil  'has  since  been  purified  and  named 
'1  tosicodeudrol.    It  is  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  plant,  even  in  the  wood  'after  long 
Irying.   Like  all  oils,  it  Is  insoluble  in 
'.vater,  and  cannot  therefore  be  washed  off 
rhe  skin  with  water  atone.   It  is  readily 
removed  by  alcohol.   Alkalies  saponify  it, 
(ttl  and  thus  render  it  inert,  but  the  oil  is  very 
m  much  more  easily  destroyed,  as  Pfaff"  has 
It!  shown,  by  an  alcoholic  solution   of  the 
<Ligar  of  lead  (lead  acetate). 

Effect  of  the  Poison.— Numerous  ex- 
periments Show  conclusively  that  the  oil 
produces  precisely  the  same  effect  as  does 
the  plant  itself.     W'hen  a  very  minute 
imount  is  placed  upon  the  skin  it  is  grad- 
uilly  absorbed  in  the  course  of  a  day  or 
-1.  and  within  certain  limits  the  effect  is 
loportional  to  the  time  of  contact.   In  an 
xperiment  performed  by  the  writer  the  oil 
uas  applied  to  four  places  on  the  left 
wrist,  and  these  were  carefully  guarded  to 
vent  spreading.   At  the  end  of  an  hour 
of  the  spots  was  thoroughly  washed 
successive  applications  of  alcffhol;  in 
three  hours  the  oil  from  a  second  was 
wttshifd  off  in  the  same  manner,  and  the 
' others  were  cleansed  three  hours  later. 
There  was  little  or  no  effect  on  the  first: 
that  on- the  second  was  more  marked,  but 
did  not  equal  that  produced  on  the  lasit 
two,  which  was  a'bout  the  same  in  each. 
The  spots  were  within  an  inch  of  each 
other,  but  remained  wholly  distinct,  a  fact 
which  very  clearly  sliows  that  the  affec- 
tion is  not -spread  by  the  blood.  Subse- 
qneut  applications  of  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  sugar  of  lead  gave  speedy  and  perma- 
'  ent  relief. 

Re.medies. — In  practice  it  is  not  desir- 
able to  use  strong  alcohol,  which  is  apt  to 
be  too  irritating  to  a  sensifSve  surface,  but 
:i  weaker  grade  of  from  fifty  to  seventy- 
five  per  cent  should  be  preferred.  To  this 
powdered  sugar  of  lead  is  to  be  added  un- 
til no  more  will  easily  dissolve.  The  milky 
fluid  should  then  be  well  rubbed  into  the 
affected  skin,  and  the  operation  repeated 
several  times  during  the  course  of  a  few 
days.  The  itching  is  at  once  relieved  and 
the  further  spread  of  the  erupti'on  is 
checked.  The  remedy  has  been  tried  in  a 
large  number  of  cases,  and  has  always 
proved  successful.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  lead  solution  i-s  itself 
very  poisonous  if  taken  internally. 

Much  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  rel- 
ative poisonous  character  of  these  three 
S  plants.  It  has  been  generally  claimed  that 
the  poison-sumac  i«  the  most  poisonous, 
and  that  after  it  comes,  first,  the  poison- 
ivy,  and  then  the  poison-oak.  These 
conclusions  were  arrived  at  from  the  occa- 
sional experience  of  individuals  who  were 
poisoned  by  handling  one  species  when 
supposedly  immune  to  others.  Experience 
teaches,  however,  that  immunity  is  some- 
what variable  in  the  same  individual,  and 
therefore  these  general  statments  cann'ot 
be  accepted  without  more  careful  exper- 
imental evidence. 

Restrictive  and  Preventive  Meas- 
ures.—It  is  'highly  desirable  that  legal 
ineasures  be  adopted  compelling  the  de- 
struction of  these  plants  where  they  abound 
in  places  of  popular  resorts.  This  can  be 
managed  without  much  danger  fi-om  the 
poison,  and  is  a  matter  of  very  general 
public  interest.  As  has  just  been  noted, 
many  individuals  are  practically  immune 
from  the  effects  of  toxieodendrol.  Advan- 
tage should  be  taken  of  this  fact  to  employ 


such  individuals  to  remove  these  plants 
from  the  vicinity  of  dwellings  and  from 
playgrounds.  Much  of  the  work  would  be 
purely  mechanical,  consisting  in  i-ooting 
the  plants  up  by  main  force.  Tliis  is  the 
most  certain  method;  the  use  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  is  attended  with  less 
danger,  as  the  plants  do  not  need  to  be 
touched.  Half  a  teaspoonful  sliould  be 
applied  to  the  stem  every  two  or  three 
weeks  in  the  springtime  when  the  plant  is 
growing  most  vigorously.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  ki»ep  the  acid  away  from  the  skin, 
as  it  is  most  highly  corrosive.  The  brush 
should  in  no  case  be  left  u|)on  the  grmmd 
nor  used  for  fuel,  and  in  burning  it  in  the 
field  pains  should  be  taken  not  to  inhale 
the  smoke  nor  to  handle  the  wood  any 
more  than  necessary. 

The  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  in 
preventing  workmen  from  transferring  the 
oil  from  their  clothes  and  hands  to  other 
individuals.  To  accomplish  this  object 
special  suits  Should  be  worn,  and  the  hands 
should  be  washed  several  times  a  day  with 
the  alcoholic  sugar  of  lead  solution  de- 
sci'ibed  above.  B.-ithing  in  'hot  water  with 
strong  soap-suds  is  also  sitrongly  recom- 
mended. The  clothing  must  also  be  well 
washed,  and  it  is  always  well  to  remember 
that  towels  may  be  a  means  of  conveying 
the  oil.— From  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  bulletin,  "Principal  Poison- 
ous Plants  of  the  United  States." 


SPRAYING  FRUIT-TREES. 

Five  years  ago  I  planted  three  hundred 
pear-trees,  and  one  year  later  added  two 
hundred  plum-trees.  These  trees  grew 
nicely,  with  few  exceptions.  I  noticed  that 
some'thiug  attacked  the  young,  tender 
leaves  before  they  were  even  half  grown. 
I  felt  very  much  worried  over  it,  especially 
as  I  could  detect  no  enemy,  and  I  con- 
cluded that  some  fungus  was  doing  the 
mischief.  I  was  bound  to  prevent  a  repeti- 
tion of  thetrouble, andvCommenced  warfare 
against  the  invisible  enemy.  When  the 
fruit-'buds  were  just  aivout  ready  to  oijen 
on  both  the  pear  and  plum  trees  I  sprayed 
them.  The  mixture  used  was  a  sulphate 
of  copper  solution. 

My  sprayer  is  a  barrel  sprayer,  the  barrel 
standing  on  one  end.  I  have  done  my  spray- 
ing so  far  from  a  common  one-horse  wagon, 
and  for  a  not  very  extensive  business  it 
answers  all  the  requirements.  It  did  both- 
er me  for  awhile  to  keep  the  barrel  in  a 
secure  position  when  driving,  especially 
over  rough  ground,  and  I  experienced  sev- 
eral mishaps,  till  I  hit  on  a  contrivance 
that  works  to  perfection  and  holds  the 
barrel  in  place.  I  had  a  chain-hoop  made 
the  size  of  the  second  hoop  of  the  barrel, 
and  then  had  four  rings  put  in  at  equal 
distances.  When  this  hoop  was  properly 
adjusted  to  the  barrel,  these  rings  gave  an 
opportunity  to  hook  the  other  chains  into 
and  fasten  the  barrel  solidly  to  the  wagon- 
box.  Two  blocks  were  tacked  down,  to 
keep  the  barrel  from  sliding  about;  so  now 
I  can  drive  along  even  on  a  hillside  with- 
out danger  of  upsetting  the  spraying  out- 
fit. 

When  spraying  my  young  trees  I  do  not 
need  an  assistant,  but  can  do  the  work 
of  driving,  pumping  and  directing  the  noz- 
zle just  as  well  alone.  At  the  first  spray- 
ing, while  the  trees  are  as  yet  bare  of 
foliage,  I  can  hit  every  spot  from  one  side 
of  the  tree.  Later  on,  of  course,  when  the 
leaves  are  fully  out,  I  drive  along  each  side 
of  each  row  of  trees,  so  as  to  be  sure  of 
doing  thorough  work. 

When  pruning  the  trees  in  the  month  of 
February,  I  tried  to  keep  close  watch  on 
those  little  clusters  of  moth  eggs  which 
appear  like  little  swellings  on  the  twigs 
here  and  there,  and  whenever  I  discovered 
any  of  them  they  were  clipped  off,  and 
found  a  temporary  lodging-place  in  my 
coat-i>oeket,  later  on  to  lie  cremated. 
While  doing  the  spraying  from  the  wagon 
I  noticed  I  had  missed  some,  and  the  little 
things  had  just  hatched,  but  had  not  spread 
as  yet.  I  easily  crushed  them  between  ray 
fingers,  ancl  in  many  cases  did  not  even 
have  to  suspend  my  spraying. 

The  little  caterpillars  develop  quite  rap- 
idly. They  generally  locate  in  a  crotch 
near  the  'hatching-place,  and  spin  a  white 
nest.  Of  course,  the  SKJOner  they  are  de- 
stroyed the  less  damage  they  do.  An  easy 
way  to  wipe  them  out  of  existence  is  this: 
Load  the  shot-gun  with  a  charge  of  pow- 
der, no  wad,  hold  the  muzzle  of  same  to 
within  three  feet  of  the  caterpillar-nest, 
and  fire.  It  proves  efficient  in  every  case, 
even  after  the  caterpillars  have  become  one 
incli  in  length.   It  Will  pay  to  make  the 


round  every  week  for  some  time  to  come, 
for  all  do  not  hatch  at  the  same  time.  Look 
sharp,  in  the  apple  orchard  particularly.  It 
is  a  sorry  sight  to  see  an  otherwise  well- 
grown,  thrifty  tree  completely  stripped  of 
its  foliage,  when  it  may  bo  preventetl  so 
<?asily.  F.  (Jrkiner. 


SCAB  IN  HEADS  OF  WHEAT. 

The  season,  which  has  been  so  favor- 
able to  many  kinds  of  crops,  'has  also 
develoiied  to  more  than  usual  proniiuence 
a  number  of  fungous  disea-ses.  Many 
fields  of  wheat  that  just  before  ripening 
promised  a  good  yield  have  suddenly  l)een 
struck  with  a  kind  of  blight  that  kills  the 
heads  or  parts  of  them  and  renders  the 
grain  W)Pthless.  The  part  f)f  the  head 
affected  is  easily  detected  at  this  time,  as 
it  turns  prematurely  white,  while  the 
healthy  part  remains  green.  The  kernels 
become  shriveled  and  soon  look  moldy. 

This  injury  is  so  considerable  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  .«4tate  that  farmers  are 
alarmed,  and  have  accus(>d  the  wheat- 
midge  and  greenfly  of  causing  the  damage. 
It  is  nK)t  due,  however,  to  any  insect,  but 
to  a  minute  fungus  that  attacks  the  wheat 
heads  at  the  time  of  flowering.  The  spores 
of  the  fungus  blow  through  the  air.  lodge 
on  the  delicate  parts  inside  the  flower  and 
soon  penetrate  the  kernel  and  envelop  it 
with  a  mesh  of  moldy  filaments  which 
sap  the  life  of  the  kernel,  and  forming  new 
spoivs  spread  the  disease  to  other;  flowers 
and  throughout  the  field.  Looked  at  care- 
fully the  heads  appear  pinkish  from  the 
abundance  of  the  slighty  colored  spores. 
The  disease  is  very  appropriately  called 
"wheat-scab." 

Although  there  is  no  known  remedy  for 
this  malady,  in  fact,  it  has  not  yet  received 
as  muc'h  study  as  its  importance  warrants, 
yet  one  or  two  precautionary  measures 
'have  come  to  light  and  should  be  borne  in 
mind.  It  is  observed  that  some  varities 
are  less  subject  to  scab  than  others,  and 
that  fortunately  these  include  some  of  the 
old  sul>stantial  varieties.  On  the  exper- 
iment station  grounds  at  Lafayette,  the 
varieties  Velvet  Chaff,  Early  Ripe,  New 
llybrid  Prolific,  Harvest  King  and  Mich- 
igan Am'ber  showed  almost  no  scab  this 
season.  While  other  varieties  were  much 
injured;  for  example,  Oakta  Chief  had 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  heads  affected; 
Diamond  Grit,  forty  per  cent:  Pedigree 
Giant,  sixty  per  cent;  White  Golden  Cross, 
seventy-five  per  cent,  and  others  in  inter- 
mediate amounts.  By  taking  into  account 
the  date  of  -ripening,  however,  it  is  seen 
th.at  all  varieties  that  ripened  with  us  be- 
fore July  1st  are  almost  or  quite  free  of 
scab,  while  those  which  ripened  later  are 
all  more  or  less  affected.  This  agrees  with 
the  observations  of  previous  seasons. 

At  present  the  best  measures  against 
scab  are  selection  of  early  varieties,  and 
hastening  maturity  by  early  seeding,  good 
culture,  and  similar  methods.  Nothing  can 
be  done  to  mitigate  the  injury  after  the 
scab  shows  in  the  field. — J.  C.  Arthur, 
Bulletin  Indiana  Experiment  Station. 


A  GOOD  TREE-LABEL. 

Tree-labels  in  great  variety  have  been 
brought  before  the  public,  but  not  one  has 
proved  satisfactory  in  every  particular. 
Zinc  strips  do  not  long  retain  the  pencil- 
marks  made  upon  them,  are  inconspicuous, 
and  when  wetted  by  any  of  the  copper 
sulphate  solutions  used  in  spraying  are  de- 
stroyed entirely. 

Labels  made  from  thin  sheet-copper,  to 
be  written  on  with  a  style  or  sharp  point, 
are  by  no  means  indestructible,  as  is  often 
claimed.  After  a  single  winter's  exposure 
they  will  often  leave  mitlving  but  the  eyelet 
through  which  the  fastening  wire  passes. 

The  Cornell  tree-hibel  is  the  most  sat- 
isfactory label  yet  brought  to  the  writer's 
attention.  This  is  made  at  home  from  nur- 
serymen's six-inch  package  labels,  which 
cost  about  $1.30  a  thousand,  and  heavy 
galvanized  wii-e.  The  wire  is  cut  in 
eighteen-inch  lengths  and  the  ends  turned 
to  form  small  hooks.  The  wood  label  is 
fastened  at  the  center  of  the  wire  by 
twisting ^the  latter.  The  record  is  writ- 
ten upon  them  with  a  soft  pencil,  after 
which  they  are  dipped  in  a  thin  paint 
made  from  pure  linseed-oiil  and  white 
lead,  and  hung  up.  At  first  the  wri- 
ting is  obscure,  but  soon' becomes  legible 
from  the  dripping  away  of  the  e-xcess 
paint.  The  writing  is  indelible,  and  the 
la'bel  being  white  is  easy  to  find.  Should 
the  wood  become  gray  from  age,  it  may  be 
repainted  by  dipping  it  in  the  paint  with- 
out removing  it  from  the  tree. 


These  labels  are  hung  on  conspicuous 
limbs,  the  hooked  ends  of  the  wire  being 
bent  together  with  pliers,  thus  insuring 
their  non-removal.  The  loop  is  large 
enough  to  allow  for  the  giMwth  of  the 
branch.  They  mus-t  not  be  i)ainted  with  a 
brash,  since  the  pencil-marks  would  thus 
become  blurred.  When  properly  made  they 
are  very  durable,  consi)icuous  and  satis- 
fnitory.  M.  a.  Kains. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PnoM  Pi.ontiiA.— Oroen  Cnvo  Springs,  Clay 
connty,  lias  Inns  been  fnniniis  for  Its  beauti- 
ful s|iriiii;  liiiinvii  as  the  "Kminlalii  of  RtiMual 
Youth,"  nf  Spanlsli  fame.  The  waters  are 
liiglily  valiii'd  for  lliclr  nuMlli'liial  propi-rtlcs. 
Tlic  St.  .Toliiis  river  Is  live  iiilles  wide  here, 
and  of  siillii'li'nt  (Icptli  to  allow  nrvan  vessels 
to  s;iil  ii[Miii  It.  II  Is  one  of  tin-  pretty  rivers 
of  America.  The  city  lias  ii  diu'  large  rourt- 
house  anil  jail,  liiilU  of  lirirk:  six  large  winter 
hotels,  tlip  largpst  of  vvlilrli  Is  the  ".Miigno- 
lla,"  with  a  ciipat'lly  for  acconiiiioilatliig  six 
luiiulrcd  guests-.  The  .T.  T.  &  K.  \V.  railroad 
and  the  St.  .lohiis  river  furnish  means  for 
transportation.  Tills  Is  decidedly  a  fnilt  and 
vogclalile  scot  Ion.  Tears,  pcaclii's,  plums, 
grapes.  .Japan  pi>rsliiimons.  si  rawbi'rrles, 
hlackbcrrlos.  liucUk-bcrrlcs,  blueberries,  mel- 
ons and  all  kinds  of  vegetables  are  pleutl- 
fnlly  grown.  This  Is  a  fiiif  poultry  section, 
and  eggs  poniniaiid  a  good  price  all  tlic  year 
rouud.  necs  are  also  (\u\ti-  iirofliabic,  and 
make  an  excellent  coiiiliiiiation  with  fruit- 
growing and  poultry-raising.  Tlii'  soil  Is  qnlte 
sandy,  but  in  many  iiai-ts  underlaid  with  clay. 
The  natural  timber  Is  pine,  oak,  poplar,  mag- 
nolia, bay,  beech,  gum,  lilckoiy.  wild  cherry, 
mulberry  and  others— principally  pine.  The 
climate  is  delight  ful,  I  lie  thermometer  rarely 
rcacliing  as  low  as  twenty  degrees  above  zero, 
and  seldom  going  above  ninety.  A  delightful 
breeze  is  nearly  always  blowing,  thus  making 
this  the  Ideal  climate.  Many  northern  people 
are  coming  here  and  buying  homes,  and  the 
large  orchards  of  pear  and  peach  and  the 
vineyards  set  out  the  past  few  years  are 
beginning  to  show  what  the  future  will  bring. 
Taxes  are  very  low,  mine  on  twenty  acres 
being  but  twenty  cents,  with  fully  twelve 
acres  cleared  and  planted.  Tlio  tobacco  crop 
is  just  now  being  puslied  as  a  leading  Indus- 
try. The  great  amount  of  outdoor  exercise 
one  can  get  here  makes  it  the  ideal  climate 
for  persons  troubled  with  catarrh,  weak 
lungs,  or  pulmonary  ailments  generally.  The 
health  is  very  good.  D.  D.  S. 

Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla. 


From  Wvomixg.— Wo  are  having  fine 
weather  here  in  the  North  Platte  valley- 
warm  pleasant  days  and  cool  nights.  The 
range  is  in  fine  condition,  and  stock  of  all 
kinds  are  doing  well.  Alfalfa  will  make  a  good 
yield;  wild  hay  is  hardly  up  to  the  average. 
The  streams  are  running  low  from  lack  of 
snow  in  tlie  mountains.  OOr  staple  crops  are 
hay  (alfalfa  and  wild)  and  potatoes.  Mar- 
kets are  good  here  at  present  for  all  kinds 
of  produce.  L.  R. 

Saratoga,  Wyo. 


FiiOM  Ka.vsas.— The  wheat  here  was  badly 
rusted;  oats  not  quite  so  bad.  Potatoes,  clo- 
ver, tiniotliy,  alfalfa  and  native  grasses 
are  fair  crops.  Laud  ranges  from  |13  to  $60 
an  acre,  according  to  location,  nearness  to 
market  and  Improvements.  Corn  Is  selling  at 
twenty-four  cents  a  bushel;  was  thirty  cents 
at  high  price  two  months  ago.        K.  E.  T. 

Sabetha,  Kansas. 
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®ur  ifarm. 


HINTS  FOR  THOUGHTFUL  FARMERS. 

PROPER  Pruxixg. — I  am  surprised  at 
the  little  thoug'ht  used  in  the  prun- 
ing of  trees,  parriculaTlj-  of  or- 
chards. It  is  almost  invariably 
true  that  t'he  large  limbs  are  cleaned  of 
bearing  twigs  for  a  long  distance  from 
the  trunk;  and  on  the  ends  of  these 
limbs  you  find  thick  tuft«  of  branches. 
The  result  is  that  the  tree  covers  two 
or  three  times  the  area  *hat  it  should. 
It  does  not  bear  as  large  crops  as 
it  might,  if  properly  pruned.  And  the 
thick  tufts  at  the  end  are  sure  to 
produce  too  much  fruit  in  a  bunch,  much 
of  which  will  be  inferior,  while  the  moths 
have  every  advantage  in  laying  their  eggs 
in  the  shady  corners.  A  true  orehardist 
has  an  idea  of  what  he  wishes  his  orchard 
to  be  when  he  plants  it.  and  each  year's 
pruning  only  helps  to  shape  the  ideal  tree. 
There  are  no  twenty-foot  limbs  wthout  a 
branch,  bud  or  apple:  but  the  tree  is  care- 
fully opened  to  the  air  and  light,  and  pre- 
sents a  bearing  surface  throughout  the 
whole.  Especially  be  careful  to  thdn  out 
the  thick  tufts  of  branches  and  twigs  as 
they  form.  I  have  said  nothing  of  remov- 
ing suckers,  because  a  decent  horticulturist 
will,  at  all  events,  attend  to  this  matter. 
Xot  one  orehardist,  however,  "in  twenty 
but  is  devitalized  by  this  very  negligence; 
and  then  we  are  told  that  apple-trees  are 
shorter  lived  than  in  the  days  of  our 
fathers. 

*  *  * 

Birds. — I  am  glad  to  see  that  the 
ministers  are  taking  up  the  habit  of 
preaching  on  our  obligations  to  the  birds. 
Rev.  Jenks  Lloyd  Jones,  of  Chicago,  has 
led  off  bravely  for  our  feathered  friends. 
Recently  Hugh  0.  Pentecost  preached  in 
New  York  City  on  "The  Useless  Slaughter 
of  .the  Birds."  He  said,  "If  God  meant 
women  to  wear  feathers  he  would  have 
feathers  grow  on  them.  Women  are  beau- 
tiful without  feathers.  Their  beauty  should 
be  of  tlie  mind,  the  character,  the  soul. 
Some  of  our  presidents  have  been  bird- 
killers,  and  one  has  been  arrested  for  shoot- 
ing birds  against  the  law.  Birds  are  our 
brothers  and  sisters."  The  same  intelli- 
gence, life  and  love  that  is  in  us  is  in 
them.  Any  cruelty  practised  on  the  birds  we 
suffer  from,  although  we  may  not  know  it. 


Black-kxot. — Among  all  the  pests  from 
which  we  have  suffered  not  one  'has  been 
more  provoking  than  the  black-knot.  And 
yet  no  one  can  be  more  successfully  han- 
dled or  more  easily  eradicated.  After  your 
own  trees  are  thoroughly  attended  to, 
but  your  neighbors  insist  in  indulging 
the  knot,  it  will  send  its  spores  over 
annually  on  your  trees.  When  a  tree  is 
thoroughly  infested,  cut  it  down.  There 
is  no  necessity  for  burning  the  knot  if  the 
tree  is  cut  later  than  April.  The  spores 
take  their  propagating  period  in  late  win- 
ter and  very  early  spring.  I  go  over  my 
trees  immediately  after  the  fruit  is  picked 
in  the  fall,  cutting  out  every  trace  of  the 
knot;  and  then  again  make  a  more  thor- 
ough e.vamination  'after  the  leaves  have 
fallen  for  winter. 

*  *  * 

Trai.m.n'g  Childre.v  in  HoR'^icrL- 
TfKE. — I  hold  it  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  duties  of  a  landholder  to  encour- 
age his  children,  as  well  as  educate  liim- 
self,  by  each  year  undertaking  the  growth 
of  .some  branch  of  seedlings.  Each  boy 
might  have  his  own  department  according 
to  his  taste.  You  will  be  surprised  to  see 
the  influence  which  such  a  plan  e.xerts 
upon  the  larger  part  of  boys  and  girls. 
With  hardly  an  exception  enthusiasm  is 
kindled  in  the  grand  work  of  gardening, 
and  a  passion  created  for  country  life.  Add 
to  this  the  probabiMty  that  you  will  secure 
many  new  and  valuable  things  of  which 
you  will  be  proud,  and  from  which  you 
may  secure  quite  an  addition  to  your  in- 
come. 

*  *  * 

Gkape  CcLTfRE. — A  question  reaches 
me  concerning  grape  culture.  The  writer 
wishes  to  know  how  far  -apart  to  plant  his 
trellises?  I  would  say  let  them  run  nort-h 
and  south,  if  possible,  and  -stand  ten  feet 
apart.  Between  the  rows  I  would  grow 
currants  and  gooseberries.  How  far  apart 
grapes  should  stand  in  the  row  depends  en- 
tirely in  the  method  of  pruning  adopted.  I 
always  plant  two-year-olds,  and  am  re- 
ducing my  varieties  to  'half  a  dozen  of  the 
most  valuable.  For  'home  use  nothing  can 
surpasni  Worden,  Brighton  and  Niagara, 
grown  alternately — and  these  are  the  best 
for  market.  E.  P.  Powell. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Conducted  by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  Xew  Jersey. 


MOLTING  OF  BREEDING  FOWLS. 

Never  fatten  the  breeding  stock,  whether 
of  fowls  or  animals,  as  the  best  young  are 
pi-oduced  by  dams  that  are  not  very  fat.  If 
young  fowls  are  desired  from  certain  hens, 
it  will  be  'best  to  select  the  hens  and  sep- 
arate them  from  the  others.  Feed  them 
very  moderately  and  make  no  effort  to 
induce  them  to  lay.  Do  not  put  the  male 
with  them,  but  keep  him  away  from  the 
hens  until  the  time  arrives  for  mating  the 
fowls,  w'hich  should  be  about  February. 
A  good  start  with  the  young  stock  means 
choice  adults,  and  it  is  -only  by  selecting 
the  hens  that  are  to  produce  eggs  for 
hatching  purposes  that  the  results  desired 
can  be  obtained.  Do  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  hens  for  breeding  -are  not  to  be  kept 
in  the  same  manner  as  hens  for  laying. 
Some  hens  will  begin  laying  in  the  fall, 
lay  on  through  the  winter  and  during 
the  summer,  losing  no  time  until  Aug- 
ust or  September,  When  they  begin  to 
molt.  But  molting  is  loss  of  time  with 
such  'hens,  as  they  receive  no  credit 
for  their  services.  If  they  set  an 
example  of  usefulness  they  lead  their 
owners  to  expect  them  to  so  continue,  and 
as  soon  as  they  fail  to  keep  on  their  heads 
fall  under  the  hatchet  for  simply  resting 
from  their  labors,  w'hile  the  fat  drone 
hens  that  'have  been  expected  to  begin 
are  retained  a  second  year  in  the  hope 
that  they  will  soon  do  better.  Individual 
merit  is  swallowed  up  in  the  vices  of  the 
whole.  It  is  the  time  of  year  that  the  hens 
molt  which  influences  them  in  giving  a 
profit  or  entailing  a  loss,  and  in  consider- 
ing the  period  of  the  year  when  the  hens 
should  molt  several  other  matters  are  also 
connected  therewith.  In  fact,  the  farmer 
has  it  in  his  power  to  'hatch  his  pullets  at 
a  time  of  the  year  when  they  will  molt 
sooner  or  later,  as  he  prefers.  For  in- 
stance, a  pullet  does  not  molt,  in  the  gen- 
eral sense  of  the  term,  the  first  year,  as 
only  "hens"  molt,  and  a  pullet  is  not  a 
hen  until  she  is  a  year  old  (though  that 
depends  on  the  breed,  as  small  breeds  ma- 
ture sooner  tlian  the  large  ones),  and  by 
hatching  the  pullets  early  they  will  molt 
early,  when  the  time  arrives  for  such  pro- 
cess. If  a  pullet  is  hatched  in  March  (if 
a  large  breed)  she  will  begin  to  lay  about 
November,  lay  through  the  winter,  and 
commence  molting  about  .June,  taking  July, 
August  and  a  portion  of  September  for  the 
process;  but  She  will  have  her  new  plu- 
mage on  and  be  ready  for  laying  by  Octo- 
ber or  November,  and  then  istart  in  as  a 
winter  layer.  If  she  does  not  begin  to 
molt  before  August  or  September  she  may 
not  finish  before  Christmas,  and  then  she 
will  wait  until  the  month  of  March  before 
beginning  to  lay.  Thus,  by  hatching  the 
pullets  every  year  as  early  as  *he  first  of 
April  (not  later  for  the  large  breeds),  they 
will  lose  only  three  months;  but  if  hatched 
later  they  will  lose  from  five  to  six  months, 
because  they  are  caught  in  the  molting 
stage  during  cold  weather.  If  the  small 
breeds  are  used  they  s/hould  be  hatched 
before  the  first  of  May.  These  factis  are 
important  ones  to  know,  for  it  is  a  matter 
of  importance  whether  the  farmer's  hens 
are  to  give  him  six  or  seven  months'  ser- 
vice or  nine,  and  if  the  flocks  are  large 
the  difference  in  the  length  of  service  will 
have  a  marked  influence  on  the  profits:. 
Perhaps  but  few  farmers  connect  the 
'hatching  of  pullets  with  the  molting,  but 
uiwn  these  two  matters  depend  success  or 
failure  with  poultry. 


FEATHERING  OF  YOUNG  POULTRY. 

Until  young  turkeys,  geese,  ducks  and 
chicks  are  fully  feathered  t'hey  are  more 
or  less  liable  to  cold  rains  or  sudden 
changes.  During  the  period  of  feathering 
they  are  also  weakened  in  proportion  to 
the  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  feathers. 
Their  bodies  are  non-protected  until  well 
covered  with  suflieient  feathers  to  retain 
warmth  and  shed  water.  A  •gosling  or 
duckling,  if  allowed  on  a  pond  of  cold 
water  while  its  bo<ly  is  covered  with  down 
iivsteud  -of  fea'thens  at  any  season  of  the 
year,  would  soon  perish  from  cokl,  but 
after  feathers  take  the  place  of  down  they 
can  endure  more  cold  and  hardships.  Young 
jK)ultry  that  are  tender  when  very  young, 
such  as  turkeys  and  Dorkings,  are  sooner 
weakened  by  lice  and  rapid  growt'h  of 
feathers  than  some  other  kind^<,  but  after 
passing  through  th'is  danger  period  are 


hardier  than  those  that  feather  more  slow- 
ly. In  raising  young  poultry,  therefore, 
give  them  careful  attention  until  the'y  are 
fully  feathered.  Some  may  require  but  a 
short  time,  and  othei-s  longer,  but  after 
they  are  feathered  they  will  need  only  such 
care  as  would  be  required  for  adults,  and 
will  often  thrive  better  if  then  c-ompelled 
to  scrajtch  and  work  for  all  they  receive. 


GEESE  AND  DUCKS  IN  SUMMER. 

Geese  continue  to  bring  out  an  annual 
brood  of  goslings  until  quite  aged.  In- 
stanc-es  are  known  w'here  a  pair  of  geese 
'have  produced  young  every  year  for  twenty 
years.  They  seem  to  be  subjected  to  no 
diseases,  death  resulting  from  an  old  age, 
accident  or  the  hand  of  the  owner^  On 
many  farms  they  are  not  fed,  except  in 
winter,  yet  they  are  nearly  always  fat 
and  ready  for  m-arket.  Old  geese  are 
never  sold,  however,  only  the  yearlings  be- 
ing shipped.  Geese  do  not  bring  as  good 
prices  as  turkeys,  but  they  really  cost 
nothing  if  given  a  good  range,  and  pay  a 
fair  profit.  The  best  way  to  manage 
adult  duclrs  that  are  to  be  retained  as  lay- 
ers for  next  year  is  to  turn  them  on  grass 
■and  give  them  no  food  until  cold  weather 
comes.  They  will  be  all  the  better  for 
such  treatment  than  if  fed  and  forced  on 
grain.  Both  geese  and  ducks  are  excellent 
foragers  and  will  secure  all  the  food  they 
desire  in  the  shape  of  grass  andinsects,  and 
will  keep  in  excellent  condition.  They  will 
require  a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  how- 
ever, and  if  they  have  the  privilege  of  the 
fields,  will  take  good  care  of  themselves 
without  assistance  and  be  fat  and  plump 
in  the  fall. 


KEEPING  FOOD  IN  THE  TROUGHS. 

When  the  fowls  are  fed  in  a  manner  to 
save  labor  for  the  owner  the  flock  soon 
ceases  to  pay.  This  is  especially  true  when 
grain  is  put  in  a  trough  and  placed  where 
the  fowls  can  eat  at  will.  They  will  not 
seek  food,  but  will  feeep  their  crops  full, 
getting  heavier  every  day  and  laying  but 
few  eggs.  By  keeping  grain  before  the 
hens  the  cost  of  the  food  is  also  increased. 
Whenever  one  begins  to  save  labor  in  that 
manner  'he  demonstrates  that  sooner  or 
later  he  will  become  disgusted  and  aban- 
don poultry  altogether.  It  has  always 
been  a  custom  to  associate  the  hens  with 
plenty  of  grain,  but  the  use  of  grain  de- 
pends on  the  season  of  the  year.  During 
severe  cold  weather,  when  the  heat  must 
be  created  to  combat  the  low  temperature, 
grain  sihould  be  an  important  portion  of 
the  ration,  'but  at  all  times  it  sh'ould  be 
given  at  regular  'hours  and  in  connection 
with  other  foods.  A  hen  cannot  produce 
eggs  on  grain  alone,  except  for  a  limited 
period  of  time,  and  when  she  has  a  full 
trough  of  grain  always  before  her  she 
will  soon  reach  a  condition  when  she  will 
bring  a  good  price  in  market  and  lay  no 
eggs  at  all. 

FOOD  FOR  GROWING  TURKEYS. 

Young  turkeys  should  now  be  far  enough 
advanced  to  be  beyond  the  danger  stage, 
and  they  will  fhrive  admirably  on  a  range. 
To  keep  them  in  growing  condition  and  in- 
duce them  to  come  up  every  evening  t'hey 
may  be  given  one  meal  a  day,  which  should 
consist  of  cooked  cake,  composed  of  two 
pounds  of  corn-meal,  one  pound  of  mid- 
dlings, one  pound  of  ground  oats,  one 
pound  of  ground  meat  and  half  a  pound  of 
linseed-meal.  They  will  relish  such  a  mess 
and  will  grow  rapidly. 


USE  OF  TONICS. 

The  practice  of  giving  tonics  that  consist 
of  iron  solutions,  copperas  and  such  should 
be  abolit*hed,  as  they  do  more  harm  than 
good.  Bear  in  mind  that  a  healthy  fowl 
requires  nothing  but  gootl  and  wholesome 
food.  If  the  fowls  do  not  thrive,  the  best 
remedy  is  to  reduce  the  food  and  give  a 
variety.  Tonics  are  good  enough  in  their 
place  when  the  fowls  are  not  thrifty,  but 
otherwise  they  will  cause  the  very  difficul- 
ties which  .are  sought  to  W  avoided. 


DRV  EARTH  IN  SUMMER. 

There  is  nothing  so  plentiful  and  so 
cheap  as  dry  earth  in  sumnier,  and  it 
should  be  used  freely.  Shovel  it  into  the 
I)ouUry-hou«e,  so  as  to  absorb  the  drop- 
pings, throw  it  freely  on  the  roosts  and 
into  the  nests,  and  spade  up  places  in  t'he 
yard,  so  that  the  hens  can  always  have  o 
dufting-place.  as  dry  dust  is  just  what  the 
fowls  require  to  rid  themselves  o£  lice. 


OPEN  POULTRY-HOUSES. 

One  of  the  drawbacks  in  the  way  of 
those  who  keep  a  few  fowls  in  the  suburbs 
or  on  a  limited  area  in  the  country  is  the 
exposure  to  which  the  fowls  are  subjected 
during  very  warm  days  when  there  is  no 
shade  in  the  yards.  The  poultry-house  will 
provide  shade,  but  the  warmth  inside  will 
be  almost  unbearable  and  the  fowls  will 
not  remain  therein.  An  open  shed  or  a  piece  ■ 
of  muslin  across  the  yard  will  prove  of 
assistance,  the  cost  being  but  little. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Throat  Diseases  CoxT.4.Giors.— An  esam- 
ination  of  my  hens'  throats  discloses  slight 
ulceration.  Three  years  ago  a  lady  in  Cal- 
ifornia told  me  of  similar  ailment  among  her 
hens.  She  gave  as  her  opinion  the  fact  that 
some  of  her  family  were  afflicted  with  cougli 
and  that  her  hens  frequently  ate  the  sputa. 
As  some  health  authorities  in  California 
cities  are  enforcing  rigid  rules  against  con- 
sumptives spitting  on  the  sidewalks  I 
thought  there  might  be  ground  for  the  same 
opinion.  P.  S.  6. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 
Space  in  Tarda.— J.  C,  Hancock,  Mich., 
^rites:  "How  many  chickens  would  be  ad- 
visable to  keep  in  two  yards,  three  hundred 
square  feet  each;  Light  Brnhmas  or  Buff 
Cochins?" 

Reply:— The  rule  is  to  allow  at  least  one 
hundred  square  feet  for  each  In  the  yard; 
hence  about  thirty  hens  in  each  yard  would 
be  a  suflBcient  number. 

Hens  Eating  Eirgs.— S.  S.,  Collins,  Neb., 

writes:  "I  desire  a  remedy  to  end  the  fault 
of  my  hens  eating  their  eggs.  Can  it  be 
prevented?" 

Replt: — It  is  a  habit  or  vice  that  is  ac- 
quired, due  to  an  egg  being  broken,  one  hen 
teaching  the  others.  Make  a  nest  with  a  top 
(soap-box),  open  at  one  end.  the  nest  raised 
ten  inches  from  the  ground.  The  hen  cannot 
then  reach  the  eggs  from  the  ground,  and 
must  walk  into  the  nest  to  lay. 

Bens  Wo*  Sitting.— C.  B.,  Antwerp,  Ohio, 

writes:  "Please  give  the  cause  of  hens  not 
sitting  long  enough  to  hatch,  and  the  lice  not 
bothering  enough  to  prevent.  I  have  good 
hens  to  lay.  but  for  the  last  two  seasons  I 
have  had  trouble  with  them  not  sitting  long 
enough  to  hatch  until  very  late  in  the  sea- 
son." 

Reply:— It  is  probably  due  to  warm  location 
of  nest,  and  an  examination  may  show  the 
presence  of  lice. 


CHEAP  FARM  LANDS 

LOCATED  ON  THE  LLLISOIS  CENTRAL  HAIL- 
ROAD 

In  SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  and  alsQ  lo- 
cated on  the  Y'azoo  &  ^Mississippi  Valley 
Railroad  in  the  famous  YAZOO  VALLEY 
of  Mississippi.  Specially  adapted  to  the 
raising  of  corn  and  hogs.  Soil  richest  in 
the  world.  Write  for  pamphlets  and  maps. 
E.  P.  SKENE,  Land  Commissioner, 
BERNT  MOE,  Assistant  Land  Commis- 
sioner, Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company, 
Park  Row,  Room  25,  Chicago,  111. 
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and  Race,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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B6B-BEAD  THIS  NOTIC'E.-Ml 

Queetionfl  from  resnlar  eubscribera  of  Farm  AND 
PiBE6iD£,  and  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest, 
will  be  answered  in  tliese  colnnina  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  iinniedi.-ite  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  ..f  piTHoruii  interest  only,  should 
inclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  Ttie  fnll  name  and 
poBt-olTice  address  of  the  in<juirer  should  accompany 
each  query,  in  order  thai  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
WEEKS  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer 
le  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written  on  paper 
containing  matters  of  business,  and  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Hotbed-makin^r.— C.  L.  B.  W.,  Baltimore, 
Md.  Several  requests  for  iuformation  on 
hotbed-making  have  been  received.  I  will 
try  to  give  a  full  iuformation  on  the  subject 
a  little  later  in  the  season. — T.  Greiner. 

Wild  Tnrheys.— Mr.s.  S.  II.,  Ratusay,  111. 
I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  gettin,g  the  wild 
stock  of  turkeys,  and  consequently  cannot  tell 
of  my  experience.  Would  like  to  hear  from 
readers  who  have  had  them.— T.  Greixer. 

Potato  Diseases.— J.  R.  A.,  Stuttgart,  Arlj. 
Request  the  Secretar.v  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  to  send  you  Farmer's  Bulletin 
No.  15;  "Some  Destructive  Potato  Diseases; 
What  They  Are,  and  How  to  Prevent  Them." 

Taunln^c  Hides.— N.  W.,  Littleton,  Col., 
writes:  "Please  tell  me  how  to  remove  the 
hair  from  a  calfskin  so  as  not  to  injure  the 
hide,  and  what  to  put  on  to  make  it  pliable 
to  be  used  for  plaiting." 

Reply:— To  tan  for  thongs,  scrape  all  the 
flesh  and  fat  off  the  skin:  bury  it,  well 
spread  out  in  wet  ashes,  for  a  day  or  two, 
or  until  the  hair  starts  readily;  then  remove 
the  hair  and  wash  thoroughly.  Make  a  tan- 
ning solution  by  dissolving  a  large  handful  Of 
pulverized  alum  and  two  handfuls  of  common 
salt  in  a  gallon  of  water.  Soak  the  skin  in 
this  and  pull:  rub  and  stretch  while  drying. 
The  leather  will  be  soft  and  will  make  good 
lashes  as  long  as  kept  dry. 


VETERINARY. 

Jt  Conducted  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers.  ^ 

To  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and  Fireside  an- 
swers will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired, 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
>  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected.  Sub- 
scribers may  send  their  veterinary  queries  directly  to 
Dr.  H.  J.  Dbtmebs,  131.'>  Neil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note.— Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
qniries  in  this  column  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered 
aoder  any  circumstances. 


Puerperal    Paralysis.— B,    D.,  Sabula, 

Iowa.  Please  consult  Farm  and  Fireside  of 
July  15th. 

A  Fistulous  Frog.— A. H.,  La  Fayette,  Ind. 
Tfll  your  neighbor  to  have  his  mare  examined 
aud  operated  on  by  a  competent  veterinarian. 

Looks  Like  Tnbercnlosis. — A.  B.  McN., 

I'ine  Level,  Fla.  .\ccording  to  yotir  descrip- 
tion the  disease  of  your  cow  looks  like  tuber- 
culosis. Please  consult  answer  given  to  F. 
K.,  Linden,  X.  J.,  in  Farm  and  Fireside  of 
'  July  1st. 

A  Declining  Cow  N.  E.  W.,  Plessis,  N.  Y. 

Your  cow  undoubtedly  suffers  from  a  chron- 
ic disease,  and  I  advise  you  to  consult  answer 
given  to  F.  K.,  Linden,  N.  J.,  in  Farm  and 
Fireside  of  July  1st,  which  probably  applies 
equally  well  to  your  case. 

Bad  Sores.— J.  A.  D.,  Cloverdale,  Va.  You 
will  not  be  able  to  bring  the  sores  you  de- 
scribe to  healing  unless  you  are  able  to  keep 
oCE  the  flies.  Try  liberal  applications  of  a 
flve-per-ceut  solution  of  creolin  in  water,  and 
make  them  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Probably  a  Morbid  ftrontb  A.  E.  P., 

Valley  Center,  Kan.  Your  mare,  aecbrding 
to  your  description,  has  probably  a  morbid 
growth  or  tumor,  or  else  possibly  a  foreign 
body,  in  the  left  nasal  cavity.  Illuminate  the 
nasal  cavity  with  the  ra.vs  of  the  sun  thrown 
into  it  by  means  of  a  small  mirror,  and  then 
look  into  it  and  make  ,vour  examination,  or 
else  have  her  examined  by  a  veterinarian. 

Bad  State  of  Health.— S.  L.  B.,  Waldrop, 
Va.  If,  as  you  say,  the  appetite  of  your  horse 
Is  good,  it  is  not  probable  that  his  bad  state 
of  health  is  caused  by  any  serious  digestive 
disorder.  I  would  much  sooner  suspect  the 
existence  of  a  serious  disorder  in  the  organs 
of  circulation  or  of  respiration,  but  be.vond 
that  I  have  no  opinion  to  offer,  because  your 
communication  does  not  contain  anything 
further  upon  which  a  diagnosis  can  be  based. 

Diarrhea — E.  C.  H.,  Canaseraga,  N.  Y. 
Such  a  profuse  diarrhea  ("terrible  looseness 
of  the  bowels")  as  your  cow  is  suffering  from 
presents  itself  in  cattle  very  often  during  the 
last  (fatal)  stage  of  a  cachectic  disease.  Still, 
as  you  give  no  other  symptoms,  and  only  state 
that  the  cow  has  a  terrible  looseness  of  the 
bowels,  lacks  appetite  and  is  getting  very 
poor  in  spite  of  good  food.  I  cannot  advance 
a  definite  opinion,  and  advise  you  to  have  the 
.  cow  examined  by  a  veterinarian,  if  she  is 
yet  alive  when  this  reaches  you. 


Exostoses.— C.  B.,  Compton,  Cal.  The  swell- 
ings you  describe  are  exostoses;  that  is, 
enlargements  of  the  bone  caused  by  an  injury 
to  the  periosteum  or  membrane  coating  the 
external  surface  of  the  bone.  The  same  are 
not  apt  to  grow  any  larger  if  left  alone  and 
not  irritated;  on  the  contrary,  the  first  po- 
rous swellings  will  contract  in  the  course  of 
time  by  gradually  becoming  more  dense  and 
solid,  and  thus  decrease  in  size.  Therefore, 
as  tliese  exostoses  do  not  cause  your  filly  to 
be  lame,  I  advise  you  to  leave  them  alone  and 
to  avoid  any  irritation. 

K.ame  Cow  and  Calf.— McD.,  Lane, 
Kan.  You  say  your  cow  and  calf  have  been 
lame  over  a  month,  and  that  you  cannot  find 
the  seat, and  the  cause  of  the  lameness.  How 
can  you  expect  me  to  be  able  to  tell  you 
where  and  from  what  causes  the  animals  are 
lame,  if  you  do  not  give  an.v  description  of 
the  lameness,  except  that  the  cow  sometimes 
holds  up  her  foot  when  in  the  lot,  and  that 
the  calf  is  lame  in  a  similar  way,  notwith- 
standing that  the  lameness  of  the  one  animal 
is  in  a  fore  leg  and  that  of  the  other  one 
in  a  hind  leg  or  foot?  I  can  therefore  only 
advise'.vou,  if  you  cannot  find  an.vthing  capa- 
ble of  causing  lameness,  to  have  both  animals 
examined  by  a  veterinarian,  and  to  ask  him  to 
pay  special  attention  to  the  cleft  between  the 
hoofs. 

Died  After  Castration.— J.  C.  C.  Tiller, 
Ark.  If  you  had  made  a  post-mortem  exam- 
ination of  your  dead  colt  you  would  have 
found  the  cause  of  death.  If  the  second 
testicle,  removed  six  weeks  later  than  the 
first,  was  rather  small  aud  the  operation  per- 
formed with  an  ecraseur,  a  very  objection- 
able method,  it  is  possible  that  the  cord 
slipped  back  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  com- 
menced to  bleed,  and  thus  caused  the  animal 
to  die  of  internal  hemorrhage.  It  also  may 
not  be  impossible  that  instead  of  the  testicle 
something  else  was  mistaken  for  it  and  re- 
moved in  its  place.  Still,  these  are  only  pos- 
sibilities. As  I  said  before,  if  a  careful 
post-mortem  examination  had  been  made, 
the  cause  of  death  undoubtedly  would  have 
been  revealed.  It  is  too  late  now  to  find  it 
out. 

A  Laine  Mnle.- W.  R.  C,  Union  Grove, 
Ala.  Although  you  do  not  say  a  word  about 
the  peculiarities  of  the  lameness  of  your 
mule,  and  thus  make  a  reliable  diagnosis  an 
impossibility,  I  have  a  suspicion  that  your 
mule  is  badly  spavined.  But  however  that 
ma.v  be,  you  can  never  expect  any  lameness 
to  disappear  or  even  to  improve  unless  the 
lame  animal  has  the  strictest  rest.  Compare 
answer  given  to  D.  J.  B.,  Sedalia,  S.  C,  in 
Farm  and  Fireside  of  July  15th.  What  ,vou 
propose  to  do  to  the  healthy  leg  of  your  mule, 
to  compel  the  same  to  use  the  crippled  leg, 
would  subject  you  to  prosecution  for  cruelty 
to  animals  in  any  civilized  country.  The 
swelling  on  the  shoulder  of  your  mule  can  be 
removed  b.v  a  surgical  operation,  but  as  long 
as  the  animal  is  unable  to  walk  except  on 
three  legs,  it  is  immaterial  and  it  may  be 
left  alone. 

Bitter  Milk.— H.  K.  S.,  San  Jacinto,  Gal. 
"Bitter  milk"  ma.v  have  two  different  causes. 
One  consists  in  feeding  the  cows  spoiled,  de- 
cayed or  rotten  food,  particularly  spoiled 
clover  and  clover  h.iy  (alfalfa  included),  de- 
caying garden  truck,  etc.,  and  in  feeding  sub- 
stances rich  in  bitter  constituents  p.assing 
over  into  the  blood  and  consequently  into 
the  milk.  In  such  cases  the  remedy,  of 
course,  consists  in  thoroughl.v  changing  the 
diet  of  the  cows  and  in  feeding  no  food  but 
what  is  sound  and  faultless.  However,  there 
are  also  cases  in  which  the  milk  is  faultless 
and  perfectly  (and  in  every  respect)  normal 
when  drawn  from  the  udder  of  the  cow,  and 
afterward  becomes  bitter  and  abnormal.  In 
such  cases  the  change  is  due  to  an  invasion 
of  micro-organisms,  and  the  remedy  consists 
in  a  most  thorough  cleaning  and  disinfection 
of  the  milk-vessels  and  of  the  premises  in 
which  the  milk  is  kept. 

Probably  liUng-worms.— H.  M.,  Lower 

Newport,  Ohio.  Your  hogs  seem  to  be 
troubled  with  lung-worms  (Strongylus  par- 
adoxus). As  the  worms  have  their  seat  in  the 
finest  ramifications  of  the  bronchial  tubes, 
where  they  are  inaccessible,  there  is  no  rem- 
edy. If  the  hogs  so  affected  possess  sufficient 
vitality  and  vigor,  are  not  too  young,  and  the 
number  of  worms  in  each  individual  hog  is 
not  too  large,  the  hogs  may  survive,  but 
otherwise  they  will  die.  The  best  thing  you 
can  do  to  prevent  a  reoccurrence  of  this 
disease  is  to  drain  and  to  fill  up  the  pond  of 
stagnant  water  in  your  hog-lot,  and  to  remove 
or  burn,  at  least  twice  a  week,  all  the  rub- 
bish that  accumulates  in  the  hog-lot.  There 
can  be  hardly  any  doubt  that  the  pond  con- 
stitutes the  hatching-place  of  the  larvae  of 
the  lung-worms.  If  you  neglect  to  do  this, 
the  disease  next  year  will  be  worse. 

Flies  on  Cattle— Dehorning.— E,  R.  S., 

Phoeni.x,  Mich.  As  to  your  first  question, 
please  consult  answer  given  to  J.  J.  F.,  San 
Diego,  Cal,,  in  Farm  and  Fireside  of  July 
1st.  As  to  your  second  question,  I  regard 
dehorning  as  an  unnecessar.v  and  uncalled- 
for  operation,  which,  on  an  average,  is  produc- 
tive of  more  damage  than  good,  unless  the 
operation  is  performed  by  a  competent  person 
and  on  a  very  vicious  ai;imal;  and  such  an 
animal  I  think  should  be  prepared  for  the 
shambles  as  soon  as  convenient,  and  under 
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BARYTES,  Whiting,  Silica, 
Zinc,  etc.,  etc.,  are  used  to 
adulterate  White  Lead,  because 
they  are  cheaper  (cost  less)  than 
White  Lead,  and  are  branded  and 
sold  as  "White  Lead,'*  "Pure 
White  Lead,"  etc.,  because  they 
cannot  be  sold  as  Barytes,  Whit- 
ing, Silica  and  Zinc. 

C  C  using  National  Lead  Co.'s  Pare  White  Lead  Tinting  Colon, 
|\  I],       any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.    Pamphlet  giving  valo- 

'-^ '-^  able  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free  ;  also 
folder  showing  pictures  of  house  painted  in  different  designs  or  various  styles  or 
combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 


National  Lead  Co.,  lOO  William  St.,  New  York. 


no  circumstances  be  kept  for  breeding.  De- 
horning is  just  now  a  fad,  and  it  is  useless  to 
enter  into  a  lengthy  argument,  and  therefore 
will  make  only  one  remark:  As  long  as  cattle 
have  horns,  their  onl,v  means  of  defense, 
men  are  apt  to  bestow  upon  them  a  more 
humane  treatment,  and  if  humanely  treated 
it  is  exceedingly  seldom  that  a  cow  is  vic- 
ious; while  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  the  fault  of  the 
man  if  a  cow  is  vicious. 

Epizo-otic  Ophthalmia  of  Cattle.— A. 
W.,  Derby,  Kan.  What  you  describe  is 
epizo-otic,  or  infectious  ophthalmia  (inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyes)  or  ceratitis  of  cattle,  a 
disease  which  of  late  has  become  more  and 
more  frequent,  particularly  in  hot  and  dry 
summers  aud  among  cattle  grazing  on  dry 
and  dusty  pastures,  fields,  public  highways 
and  commons.  The  disease  will  lead  to  per- 
manent blindness,  where  it  causes  abscess 
formation,  and  partial  destruction  of  the 
cornea;  but  the  eyesight,  as  a  rule,  will  again 
be  restored  where  such  is  not  the  case.  In 
the  beginning,  or  during  the  first  stage,  an 
eye-water  composed  of  corrosive  sublimate 
and  distilled  water,  one  grain  of  the  former 
to  every  ounce  of  the  latter,  and  to  be 
applied  three  times  a  day  by  means  of  a 
so-called  dropper,  will  be  indicated.  As  to 
prevention, .  it  stands  to  reason  that  it  will 
be  advisable  to  keep  the  cattle,  if  possible, 
away  from  all  such  places  in  which  the 
disease  is  known  to  make  its  appearance. 

A  liame  Steer.— C.  \V.  L.,  Plain  view.  Neb. 
Ton  say  your  steer  is  and  for  three  months 
has  been  stiff  and  lame,  and  that  all  four 
legs  are  badly  swollen.  If  you  make  an 
examination  you  wil  probably  find  a  condition 
similar  to  so-called  scratches  of  long  stand- 
ing and  subsequent  incipient  elephantiasis 
(hypertrophic  and  solid  degeneration  of  the 
skin  and  of  the  tissues  beneath)  of  horses. 
If  such  is  the  case,  the  disease  was  brought 
on  by  too  much  exposure  to  mud,  water  and 
dirt,  and  you  may  yet  succeed  in  bringing  the 
sores  and  cracks  to  a  healing  by  making  to  all 
of  them,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  a  liberal 
application  of  a  mixture  of  liquid  subacetate 
of  lead,- one  part,  and  olive-oil,  three  parts, 
provided  the  diseased  parts  are  not  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  mud,  water  and  manure. 
Whether  or  how  much  the  swelling  can  yet 
be  reduced  depends  upon  the  firmness  of  the 
swelling  and  the  degree  and  extent  of  the 
degeneration,  consequently  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  stiffness  will  fully  disappear 
after  all  the  sores  and  cracks  have  been 
brought  to  healing. 

Defective  (Oily)  Cream  and  Bntter.- M. 

D.,  Little  River,  Kan.  There  is  nothing  the 
matter  with  your  cow,  and  .vou  will  prob- 
ably find  the  milk  all  right  immediately  after 
it  is  drawn  from  the  udder  of  the  cow.  The 
defect  you  complain  of  is  due  to  an  infection 
taking  place  afterward,  perhaps  in  the  prem- 
ises where  the  milk  is  kept.  The  latter  may 
be  too  hot  and  be  lacking  in  proper  ventila- 
tion, or  may  contain  something  else  from 
which  the  infection  proceeds,  decaying  veg- 
etables or  other  organic  substances,  for  in- 
stance, "the  only  advice  I  can  give  you  is 
to  thoroughl.v  clean  and  disinfect  the  milk- 
vessels  and  the  premises  in  which  the  milk 
is  kept,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  infectious  prin- 
ciple; and  then,  if  the  ventilation  of  the 
premises  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be,  to  see  to 
it  that'  the  same  is  improved.  That  every- 
thing possibly  able  to  harbor  or  to  propagate 
the  infectious  principle  must  be  removed  may 
not  need  any  mentioning.  If  it  is  possible 
follower  the  temperature  in  the  place  where 
the  milk  is  kept,  it  should  be  done  also. 

Incipient  Elephantiasis.— H.  F.  C,  Cogs- 
well, N.  D.  What  you  describe  seems  to  be  a 
case  of  incipient  elephantiasis,  developed  prob- 
abl.v  from  an  inveterate  case  of  so-called 
scratches  or  grease.  Any  swelling  that  is 
firm  and  solid  and  cannot  be  made  to  disap- 
pear b.v  exercise  is  in  such  a  case  of  a 
permanent  character,  always  genuine  elephan- 
tiasis, and  cannot  be  removed.  The  sores 
and  small  abscesses  you  can  bring  to  a  heal- 
ing b.v  making  liberal  applications  twice  a 
da.v  of  a  mixture  of  liquid  subacetate  of  lead, 
one  part,  and  of  olive-oil,  three  parts,  but 
you  ma.v  expect  that  new  ones  from  time  to 
time  will  make  their  appearance.  As  to  your 
colt,  there  is  a  prospect  that  the  crookedness 
in  his  legs  will  graduall.v  disappear  if  the 
same  is  limited  to  the  .loints  and  if  the  young 
colt  is  well  taken  care  of  and  receives  an 
abundance  of  nutriment,  but  there  is  no  pros- 
pect that' the  same  will  ever  become  a  useful 
animal  if  the  bones  are  bent  or  crooked,  or 
if  the  young  animal  is  neglected  or  the  nour- 
ishment offered  is  Insufficient. 


A  Free  Summer  Excursion 

TO  LAKE  OR  MOUNTAINS 

For  every  dairy  farmer 
in  America  who  has 
twenty  or  more  cows. 
Sell  four  of  the  cows 
(the  poorest  ones). 
Use  half  the  money  re- 
cei\eci  for  a  nice  sum- 
mer trip;  with  the  other 
half  buy  a 

SHARPLES  DAIRY 
SEPARATOR. 

The  remaining  cows 
and  the  Dairy  Separa- 
tor will  make  more  and  better  butter  than 
the  full  herd  and  no  separator. 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


BRANCHES : 
Elgin,  111. 
Omaha,  Nel>. 
Dubuque,  Iowa. 


Contracted  and  Inverted  <lnarters.— 

A.  R.,  Lakeland,  Fla.  The  contracted  and 
inverted  quarters  of  your  mare's  hoofs,  as  you 
describe  them,  are  the  product  of  injudicious 
shoeing  with  shoes  a  great  deal  too  wide  in 
the  heels  (at  the  quarters),  and  of  leaving 
them  on  too  long  or  not  resetting  them  in 
time.  If  the  case  is  not  too  bad  or  too  far 
gone,  the  hoofs  may  perhaps  yet  be  restored 
to  an  approximately  normal  form.  Get  a 
horseshoer  who  has  common  sense  and  is 
familiar  with  the  mechanism  of  the  horse's 
foot,  and  let  him  pare  away  the  lower  border 
of  the  wall  of  the  hoof  as  if  for  shoeing  as 
much  as  he  considers  it  safe,  and  then  let 
the  animal  go  liarefimted  for  at  least  a  year. 
If  the  ground  is  not  stony,  not  rough  and,  as 
a  rule,  moderatel.v  moist  (the  season  not  too 
'dr.v),  occasionally  a  little  more  judicious  par- 
ing may  he  necessar.v,  while  under  opposite 
conditions  the  mare  must  not  be  worked 
and  only  have  all  the  voluntary  exercise  she 
is  willing  to  take.  That  the  animal  must  not- 
be  kept  standing  in  the  stable  may  not  need 
any  explanation. 

Several  Qnestions  J.  F.  M.,  Tillamouk, 

Oreg.  (1)  There  is  no  specific  remedy  for 
milk-fever  (puerperal  paralysis).  (2)  An  ac- 
cumulation of  too  much  fat  will  decrease  the 
yield  of  milk  in  cows.  (3)  If  a  calf  presents 
a  posterior  presentation,  the  birth  is  about 
just  as  easy  as  if  it  is  an  anterior  presen- 
tation, and  if  help  is  needed,  the  hind  legs  of 
the  calf  are  taken  hold  of  and  a  little  pulling 
in  the  proper  direction  will  bring  it.  (4)  May- 
be you  caused  the  soreness  b.y  pricking  and 
pokering  the  teat  with  your  milking-tube.  If 
the  teat  contains  milk,  milk  it  out,  but  not 
prematurely:  and  if  the  quarter  is  iudurated 
or  barren,  and  the  teat  contains  pus,  cut  it 
off,  and  then  after  the  pus  has  been  dis- 
charged, wash  it  out  several  times  a  day  with 
a  two  to  five  per  cent  solution  of  creolin  in 
clean  water.  (.5)  So-called  "red  water"  is  a 
s.vmptom  of  several  different,  mostly  infec- 
tious, diseases.  Southern  Texas  cattle  fever 
included.  I  therefore  cannot  answer  your 
question.  (0)  It  is  very  seldom  that  a  diagnosis 
can  be  based  upon  one  solitar.v  s.vmptom,  es- 
peciall.v  if  it  is  as  common  as  "coughing," 
an  attendant  of  almost  every  disorder  of  the 
respirator.v  organs.  I  therefore  cannot  an- 
swer your  question. 

A  Cribber.— E.  G.  W.,  Springborough,  Pa. 
Cribbing,  or  crib-biting,  the  same  as  wind- 
sucking,  is  a  bad  habit,  of  which  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  break  a  horse,  if  the 
same  has  once  acquired  it.  A  great  many 
means  have  been  devised  to  prevent  the 
animal  from  exercising  this  bad  habit.  Some 
of  them,  for  instance,  use  a  strap  tightly 
buckled  around  the  neck  of  the  cribber,  which 
effectively  prevents  it,  but  is  more  injuri- 
ous to  the  animal  than  the  exercising  of  the 
bad  habit,  while  others,  though  ver.v  much 
incommoding  or  annoying  to  the  animal,  are 
more  or  less  ineffective.  It  has  even  been  rec- 
ommended b.v  one  German  professor  to  sub- 
culaneousl.v  cut  the  omoh.void  muscle,  and  by 
another  one  to  subcutaneousiy  cut  the  sterno- 
maxillaris;  but  this  renied.v,  too  violent 
though  it  is,  has  only  a  temporar.v  effect, 
because  as  soon  as  the  ends  of  the  severed 
muscle  has  become  united  the  old  vice  is 
taken  up  again.  In  the  beginning,  when  a 
horse  first  takes  up  the  Ijad  habit,  it  is 
possible  to  make  him  forget  to  practise 
it  by  employing  liini  all  day  aud  every  da.v 
for  sutticiently  hard  work  to  make  him  tired 
enough  in  the  evening  to  enjo.v  nothing  but 
a  good  rest.  All  cribbers  are  not  alike  objec- 
tionable. The  worst  ones  nre  those  which 
take  hold  of  the  edge  of  the  feed-bos  when- 
ever they  have  a  mouthful  of  grain,  and  thus 
throw  awa.v  more  than  the.v  eat.  If  one  has 
such  a  cribber.  he  may  try  to  make  the  vice 
disgusting  to  him  by  tacking  a  piece  of  sheep- 
skin with  the  wool  on  over  the  border  of  the 
manger,  or  rather  feed-box.  Still,  there  are 
horses  that  will  not  mind  the  nast.v  sheepskin 
and  overcome  their  disgust.  The  other  means 
devised,  none  of  which  is  in  all  cases  effective, 
are  too  numerous  to  describe  them. 
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A  SONG  OF  THE  CAMP. 

"Give  us  a  soug,"  the  soldiers  cried, 

The  outer  trenches  guarding, 
When  the  heated  guns  of  the  camp  allied 
Grew  weary  of  bombarding. 

The  dark  Kedau,  in  silent  scbfiE, 
Lay  grim  and  threatening  under ; 

Aud  the  tawny  mound  of  the  MalakoS 
Xo  longer  belched  its  thunder. 

There  was  a  pause.  A  guardsman  said : 
"We' storm  the  forts  to-morrow; 
Sing  while  we  may,  another  day 
Will  bring  enough  of  sorrow." 

They  lay  along  the  battery's  side, 

Below  the  smoking  cannon — 
Brave  hearts  from  Severn  and  from  Clyde, 

And  from  the  banks  of  Shannon. 

They  sang  of  lore  and  not  of  fame. 

Forgot  was  Britain's  glory ; 
Each  heart  recalled  a  different  name. 

But  all  sang  "Annie  Laurie." 

Voice  after  voice  caught  up  the  song, 

Until  its  tender  passion 
Kose  like  an  anthem  rich  and  strong, 

Their  battle-eve  confession. 

Dear  girl !  her  name  he  dared  not  speak, 

But  as  the  song  grew  louder 
Something  upon  the  soldier's  cheek 

Washed  off  the  stains  of  powder. 

Beyond  the  darkening  ocean  burned 

The  sunset's  bloody  embers, 
While  the  Crimean  valleys  learned 

How  English  love  remembers.  > 

And  once  again  a  lire  of  hell 
Kaiued  on  the  Russian  quarters. 

With  scream  of  shot  and  burst  of  shell, 
Aud  bellowing  of  the  mortars! 

And  Irish  Nora's  eyes  are  dim 

For  a  singer  dumb  and  gory; 
And  English  Mary  mourns  for  hlra 

Who  sang  of  "Annie  Laurie." 

Sleep,  soldiers!  still  in  honored  rest 

Tour  truth  and  valor  wearing ; 
The  bravest  are  the  tenderest, 

The  loving  are  the  daring. 

—Bayard  Taylor. 


'INGST  JUNE-BELLS  BLUE 

MAUBE  MORKISOX  HTET. 

LONG  the  narrow  foot-path, 
where  bushy  sweet  ferns 
matted  their  odorous  dun- 
green  leaves  with  the  pur- 
ple-hooded balms  on  either 
side,  with  yonder  a  spike  of 
wild  pinks  flaunting  a  fresh- 
I  euing  bit  of  color  beside  the 
dull  dustiness  of  a  sage- 
green  mullen,  with  here  and 
there  a  gaunt  prickly  thistle 
sifting  wavering  bits  of 
down  to  glisten  in  the  sun- 
light, came  Kate. 
It  was  June,  and  all  the  glory  of  summer 
lay  about  her.  Butterflies  flitted  up  from  the 
path  about  her  feet,  where  they  had  settled 
to  loll  their  wings  lazily  in  the  crystal  quiv- 
ering heat— butterflies,  red,  golden,  bronze. 

A  brown-breasted  thrush  fluttered  up  from 
the  shadows  with  a  silvery  salute,  and  from 
the  heart  of  a  murmuring  rippling  poplar 
eyed  her  curiously. 

With  white  fleecy  cloudkins  in  the  blue 
sky  throwing  bits  of  grateful  shadows  down 
upon  her  straw  hat,  with  the  scent  of  count- 
less untamed  blossoms  In  her  nostrils,  and  the 
soft  fingers  of  the  summer  zephyrs  brushing 
back  her  hair,  it  was  good  to  be  alive. 

She  hummed  bits  of  melody  as  she  moved 
along,  swinging  a  basket  from  her  hand 
rhythmically,  and  throwing  back  her  head 
to  Inhale  long  breaths  of  the  surrounding 
sweetness.  The  basket  contained  strawber- 
ries. There  was  no  doubt  as  to  its  contents. 
Not  alone  a  great  gaping  hole  in  one  side 
of  the  paper  covering,  edged  about  as  it  was 
with  sundry,  juicy  daubs  in  various  stages  of 
stickiness,  testified  to  this  fact,  but  a  certain 
suspicious  redness  about  the  lips  of  the 
bearer. 

Now  and  then  her  song  fashioned  Itself 
into  words. 

Oh,  blithe  and  merry  pass  the  hours  away, 
Aud  every  moment  grows  my  life  more  gay," 

her  lips  sang. 

A  great  striped  bee,  drugged  by  his  greed 
for  sweets,  dropped  languorously  from  a  bend- 
ing houeysucklc-biish,  and  went  slowly  buzz- 
lug  across  her  path.  His  passing  called  her 
attention  to  the  flower.  She  sat  down  the 
burdensome  basket,  and,  stooping,  selected 
one  of  the  red  drooping  blooms,  the  best  cue 
on  the  bush,  aud  began  pulling  It  apart,  petal 
by  petal,  with  relentless  fingers,  sipping  the 
drop  of  honey,  secreted  In  the  bottom  of  each 
gold-lined  lup,  between  her  white  teeth;  this 
done,  she  lifted  one  of  the  curious  trumpet- 
shaped  things  to  her  lips,  and  puffing  her 
cheeks,  blew  upon  It  a  shrill,  s(|uenklug  blast 
that  left  her  face  rosy.  Then  she  picked  up 
the  basket  and  moved  along  with  dreamy, 
dragging  steps,   her  feet   cutting  a  swath 


through  the  snarls  of  grass  and  wild  creeping 
things  that  had  reached  out  to  join  hands 
over  the  zigzagging  footwa.v. 

This  footway  was  a  short  cut  to  the  vil- 
lage. It  was  scattered  all  along  wiih  nature's 
choicest.  First,  the  smooth  green  of  culti- 
vated fields  and  clovery  pasture-lots,  with 
here  and  there  a  .vellow  star-eyed  daisy  or 
pink-striped  crane's-bill,  to  make  .vou  linger; 
a  little  rivulet  singing  in  and  out  through 
tangled  grass-roots,  and  a  drooping  elm-tree 
spreading  grateful  shadow  midway;  an  old 
rail-fence,  gray  and  iichened.  showing  white 
traces  of  feet:  and  beyond,  the  jungle  of  un- 
filled lands,  with  mingling  fern  and  flowers 
and  bramble. 

Kate  always  chose  this  path  in  summer-time 
to  the  more  sober  monotony  of  the  regular 
read,  partly  for  the  sense  of  freedom  and 
buoyancy  that  always  came  with  uearness 
to  nature:  sometimes,  perhaps,  to  please  her 
vanity  with  a  spray  of  bluebells  or  a  wild 
rose  for  bodice  or  hair,  sometimes  to  see 
Pete. 

To-day  her  reason  was  none  'of  these, 
though  she  had  lingered  a  moment  to  pick 
an  especially  pretty  spray  of  her  favorite  blue 
flower  that  seemed  nodding  invitingly  from 
every  obscure  fence  corner,  and  arrange  them 
in  the  belt  of  her  simple  muslin  frock.  She 
wanted  to  pursue  her  meditations  uninter- 
rupted. She  had  no  patience  for  the  gossip- 
ing chatter  of  country  neighbors,  who  would 
detain  her  over  farm-yard  gates,  so  she  took 
the  short  cut.  She  would  not  woo  intrusion 
upon  her  dreams  by  going  around  by  the 
road. 

Swinging  the  basket  lightly,  she  stepped  up 
on  a  worn  log.  Before  her  lay  the  well-tilled 
acres  of  neighbor  Archer's  farm.  A  faintly 
perceptible  trail  through  the  grass  near  the 
fence  marked  where  her  feet  were  accus- 
tomed to  travel. 

Through  force  of  habit  she  looked  about  for 
Pete.  He  was  sure  to  be  somewhere  in  the 
fields,  though  she  half  hoped  she  might  not 
see  him;  but  even  as  the  thought  formed 
itself  in  her  mind  she  caught  sight  of  a  com- 
motion in  the  rustling  young  corn-blades  at 
her  right  and  a  gleam  of  familiar  blue  that 
she  knew  to  be  his  cotton  work-shirt. 

He  was  whistling.  She  stepped  down  and 
moved  on  softly.  Perhaps  he  had  not  noticed 
her;  but  yes,  when  she  reached  the  opposite 
fence  that  opened  into  the  main  road,  he  was 
there,  leaning  against  the  worn  rails,  with 
a  smile  of  welcome. 

"Hello,  Kate!"  he  called,  when  she  came 
within  companionable  distance,  taking  off  his 
great  flaring  straw  hat  and  doubling  it  into 
a  fan. 

"Ain't  it  hot?"  he  added,  glancing  reproach- 
fully up  at  the  sun  and  trying  to  edge  nearer 
the  skimpy  shadow  of  a  fruiting  alder-bush. 
He  ended  his  remark  by  pursing  his  lips  up 
into  a  prolonged  "Whewl" 

"Xo,  I  think  it's  nice,"  she  replied,  the 
spirit  of  contradiction  waxing  within  her. 
She  moved  steadily  nearer,  scufling  her  feet 
as  she  came,  and  holding  the  basket  before 
her  with  both  hands,  giving  it  rhythmical  lit- 
tle pokes  with  her  knees,  maintaining  blissful 
disregard  for  its  contents.  "Move  along, 
please,  I'm  going  to  climb  over." 

"Who  said  you  were?"  replied  the  young 
man,  with  provoking  coolness,  stretching  his 
big  sinewy  arms  out  along  the  rails  detain- 
ingly.  A  gap  in  the  blue  sleeves  above  each 
buttoned  wristband  revealed  the  flesh,  white 
and  firm.  But  the  girl's  gaze  had  centered 
itself  upon  his  hands;  they  were  red  and 
thick-skinned. 

"Why  don't  you  wear  gloves?"  she  asked. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  It's  too  much  bother, 
I  guess;  besides,  you  know,  the  old  saying  is, 
'A  cat  in  gloves  catches  no  mice.'  I  want 
the  use  of  my  great  big  paws;  they're  clumsy 
enough  without  gloves."  He  held  one  up  in- 
spectively,  and  slowly  doubled  and  undoubled 
the  fingers  as  if  testing  their  strength. 

They  were  clumsy.  Unwittingly  she  had 
compared  them  to  another  pair,  compared 
them  disadvantageously. 

"Well,  you  don't  seem  inclined  to  move," 
sue  said,  with  a  small  frown  of  impatience. 
"I'm  in  a  hurry."  She  looked  straight  into 
his  eyes,  with  her  head  tilted  defensively. 

"Are  you?"  he  questioned,  with  slow  mild- 
ness that  irritated  her.  "I  wish  yoir  wasn't. 
It's  nice  to  rest  here.  Come  over  In  this 
shade,  I  want  to  see  what's  in  your  basket. 
I  can  guess,  though,  without  asking." 

"You  can't,  either." 

"Yes  I  can;  it's  berries.  Just  look  at  your 
mouth." 

"It  isn't  black?"  Incredulously. 

"But  it's  rod.  It's  a  sight.  If  you  don'J: 
believe  me,  wipe  it  and  see^" 

"No  such  thing.  Where?"  She  pulled  a 
wee  white  handkerchief  from  her  belt  and 
began  rubbing  vigorously,  finishing  with  a 
spiteful  dab  at  each  corner,  then  held  the 
handkerchief  up  for  Inspection.  Its  purity  was 
sullied  by  a  great  ugly  blotch. 

"It  Isn't  nice  of  you  to  tell  me  of  It,  Pete 
Archer,"  she  retorted,  with  a  show  of  tem- 
per; "it  was  Ill-mannered  aud  horrid.  Keep 
out  of  my  basket.  You  sha'u't  have  a  bertv 
to  pay  for  your  Impudence.  Come!  are  >^ 
going  to  let  me  pass?" 

"There  was  a  little  girl,"  he  began.  In  sing- 
song tones,  peering  around  luto  her  face  smil- 
ing, "and  she  had  a  little  curl,  right  in  the 
middle  of  her  forehead.  And  when  'she  was 
good—" 

"Say,   Kate,  you're  not  mad,  are  you?" 


making  a  playful  reach  for  the  brown  lock 
that  dangled  saucily  from  underneath  her  hat 
brim. 

"Yes  I  am.  and  I  wouldn't  be  so  small  as 
to  quote  nursery  rhymes,"  she  retorted,  with 
superior  scorn.  "Step  out  of  my  road,  please, 
I'm  going  to  climb."  She  placed  her  foot  on 
the  lower  rail.   He  remained  stanch. 

"I  don't  believe  you're  in  a  hurry.  You're 
putting  on  so  you  won't  have  to  stay  and  talk 
with  me." 

"Well,  and  if  I  am?"  she  questioned,  im- 
patiently. 

"You  wasn't  in  a  hurry  when  I  saw  you 
coming  over  the  fallow  a  moment  ago."  he 
persisted;  ".you  were  lagging  shamefully." 

She  ignored  his  arguing.  AVith  injured 
dignity  she  turned  and  went  to  another  link 
of  fence,  and  pushing  her  basket  through  un- 
der the  bottom  rail,  deliberately  clambered 
up  and  let  herself  down  on  the  opposite  side. 
She  went  on  a  few  steps  decisively;  then, 
half  repenting,  turned  and  called  "good-by" 
to  him  over  her  shoulder. 

He  had  whirled  about,  and  resting  his 
elbows  on  the  fence,  and  his  chin  in  his 
palms,  was  watching  her.  She  did  not  stop 
to  note  the  disappointment  that  had  crept  in- 
to his  eyes,  only  gave  her  soiled  handkerchief 
a  careless  backward  flirt  and  passed  on.  He 
watched  her  till  her  white  gown  was  only  a 
cloud-like  speck  in  the  distance,  then  went 
reluctantl.v  back  to  his  work;  but  the  tune 
he  had  been  whistling  was  forgotten.  Some- 
how there  was  no  more  blueness  in  the  sky, 
no  more  glad  joyousneSs  in  the  whispering, 
nodding  corn.   He  plodded  on  dumbly. 

In  the  course  of  an  hour  he  saw  her  return- 
ing; but  she  was  not  alone.  He  had  expected 
this,  yet  the  sig'ut  of  it  filled  him  with  sudden 
pain.  He  was  glad  that  when  they  skirted 
the  long  field  he  should  be  midway  the  rows 
of  tall  corn  and  sheltered  from  their  sight. 

For  once  Kate  forgot  to  look  for  him.  She 
was  chatting  merrily  as  she  came  along,  toy- 
ing a  bit  of  flower  in  her  fingers,  with  pretty 
grace;  her  companion,  all  ease  and  assurance, 
helping  her  considerably  over  rough  places. 

Once  Pete  looked  at  them.  The^  were 
stooping  to  pull  each  a  long-necked  grass, 
and  standing  there,  still  with  bowed  heads, 
he  knew  they  were  "wishing  with  grasses." 
He  noticed,  too.  the  absence  of  bluebells  wilt- 
ing in  the  white  bodice,  and  turned  away 
with  firm-set  lips.  The  sound  of  their  laugh- 
ter came  to  him  like  a  prophess'  through  the 
miniature  forest  of  corn.  When  he  looked 
again  they  were  gohe. 

"Isn't  it  a  delightful  day?"  asked  the  girl, 
as  they,  too,  moved  on  together.  "It  makes 
one  feel  like  dancing."  She  tripped  lightly 
on  one  foot  to  the  words. 

"Yes,  but  so  warm,"  returned  her  compan- 
ion.   "Let's  rest  a  moment." 

A  long  flat  rock  in  convenient  proximity 
seemed  seconding  the  invitation.  They  were 
in  the  shadow  of  the  great  drooping  elm, 
and  June-bells  were  thick  about  their  feet. 
A  pair  of  soft-throated  warblers  flitted  above 
them,  musically. 

"How  do  you  always  keep  so  cool?"  he 
questioned  her,  pausing  in  his  vain  endeavor 
to  increase  the  circulation  of  air  with  his 
stylish  derby  to  view  her  admiringly.  She 
had  taken  off  her  white  hat  and  was  swing- 
ing it  recklessl.v  by  a  hit  of  ribbon,  while  her 
other  hand  supported  her  chin  in  a  pretty 
pose.  The  sun,  filtering  down  through  rest- 
less leaves,  flecked  with  gold  loose  locks  of 
her  hair  that  floated  rhythmically  out  with 
every  pulsating  breeze. 

"Now,  I'm  sweltering,"  he  went  on,  "and 
you,  you  are  as  fresh  as  a  rose."  He  turned 
his  head  to  look  up  into  her  face,  and  her 
eyes  dropped  shyly. 

Pete  might  have  made  the  remark  to  her 
repeatedly,  and  got  for  his  trouble  a  bit  of 
saucy  railery;  but  now  the  red  blood  flew 
to  her  cheeks.  She  was  silent.  She  reached 
down  and  pulled  a  bit  of  pink  up  from  the 
grass  and  held  it  to  her  nose,  confusedly. 

With  quiet  authority  he  drew  her  hand 
down.  "Is  it  sweet?"  he  asked,  referring 
to  the  flower.   "Let  me- smell?" 

"There  isn't  any  smell  in  It,"  she  assured 
him.  "I  hoped  there  was.  That  wild-pea 
blossom  over  there  Is  sweet,  though.  I  wish 
you'd  fetch  It,"  pointing  to  a  yellowish  bud 
near  the  fence. 

"Do  you?" 

"Yes,  truly.   Won't  yon,  please?" 

"And  if  I  do—"  He  hesitated,  looking  Into 
her  eyes  and  still  keeping  firm  hold  of  her 
hand. 

"I'll  put  some  fresh  bells  In  your  button- 
hole," she  compromised,  thoughtfully.  "Those 
old  ones  are  wilty."  She  reached  up  her 
hand  to  remove  them,  but  he  shielded  them 
protectingl.v. 

"Supposing  I  did  not  wish  It?  Supposing 
I  should  tell  you  I  preferred  these  to  any  in 
the  field?"  There  was  a  tender  Insinuation 
In  the  tones.  She  lifted  her  eyes  suddenly 
aud  met  his.  and  a  wlld-rose  flu.sh  spread  over 
her  face  and  neck.  The  warblers  tilting  above 
their  heads  had  begun  a  tune  full  of  reckless 
joyousness. 

As  Kate  walked  home  through  the  warm 
June  noon  her  lips  parted  lu  an  unconscious 
smile.  She  neither  heard  nor  saw  the  sleepy 
sheep  that  scurried  timidly  from  shadowy 
fence  corners  as  she  crossed  the  pasture-lot. 

That  evening  through  the  dewy  dusk  Pete 
walked  to  the  village.  Just  outside  the  town 
he  stooped  to  lift  something  fumlllarly  blue 
from  the  dust  uf  the  roadside,  where  It  lay 


as  though  tossed  by  careless  fingers.  It  was 
a  spray  of  wilted  June-bells. 

Kate  went  often  to  the  village  after  that. 
Sometimes  she  took  the  by-path;  but  more 
frequently  she  went  around  by  the  road. 
Somehow  it  had  grown  easier  of  late  to  en- 
dure the  careless  banter  of  neighbor  girls 
than  to  meet  Pete.  Something  in  his  eyes 
rebuked  her,  though  his  lips  only  spoke  com- 
monplaces in  his  old  friendly  tones.  She 
wanted  to  be  happy,  selfishly  happy,  so  she 
gave  up  the  short  cut.  And  thus  the  days 
passed. 

June's  roses  lay  dead  along  the  jungle. 
Kcses  are  short-lived;  but  happiness  more 
brief.  'P'hen  roses  die  there  are  gaudy  tiger- 
liiies  and  glorious  masses  of  goldenrod  to 
dock  the  grave;  but  the  grave  of  happiness  is 
a  bleak,  drear  place  marked  only  by  discon- 
tent. 

Roses  are  dead;  but  still  the  bluebells  lin- 
gered from  daisy-time  till  aster-time,  flaunt- 
ing brave  blossoms  up  from  ugly  places.  So, 
even  beside  the  tombstone  of  happiness,  little 
bluebells  of  hope  fluttered  for  Kate;  but 
they,  too,  died  in  time. 

At  first  it  was  only  a  careless  word,  then 
a  bit  of  heedless  neglect  that  might  have 
been  forgiven,  then  one  day  she  walked  home 
from  the  village  alone.  It  is  these  little 
things  in  life  that  determine  the  outcome  of 
the  future,  as  a  tiny  jar  causes  a  great  rock 
to  tumble  down  the  mountain-side,  spreading 
destruction  in  its  track. 

Summer  is  always  fairest  when  about  to 
leave  us.  As  if  to  insure  her  remembrance, 
she  reserves  her  choicest  and  best  to  bestow 
with  lavish  fingers.  The  skies  are  bluer,  the 
breezes  are  softer,  the  flowers  more  prized, 
because  of  their  scarcity. 

One  of  those  glorious  "last  days"  was  chos- 
en for  a  picnic  in  the  village  grove.  Kate 
had  no  heart  to  participate  in  the  merry- 
making. It  was  only  as  an  afterthought  that 
she  decided  to  go  into  the  village  at  all;  but 
the  beauty  of  the  day  appealed  to  her. 

For  the  first  time  in  weeks  she  chose  the 
short  cut.  A  sudden  desire  to  see  familiar 
scenes  possessed  her.  The  sight  of  homely 
land-marks  on  every  side  appeared  to  her 
like  long-absented  friends.  The  old  elm, 
whose  shade  had  shielded  her  so  often, 
seemed  reaching  out  loving  arms  of  greeting. 
The  soft-throated  warblers  were  gone,  but 
their  nest  remained.  She  peered  up  anxious- 
ly to  see  it  hanging  forloi-nly  by  a  few  storm- 
torn  threads. 

Half  wistfully  she  turned  her  eyes  to  the 
level  corn-fields,  now  clothed  in  dun  autumoal 
colors.  There  was  no  familiar  gleam  of  blue, 
no  whistled  tune.   She  walked  on  sadly. 

The  village  streets  were  deserted.  Prompted 
by  curiosity,  she  walked  around  to  a  clump  of 
trees  that  figured  as  the  village  grove,  and 
where  she  knew  tables  were  being  spread.  A 
dozen  glad-faced  girls  came  out  to  greet  her. 
and  carried  her  off  to  see  the  bouquets  and 
table-dressings. 

A  half  hour  passed  before  she  could  escape 
them.  She  was  glad  to  be  away  from  the 
sound  of  their  merry  chatter,  and  walked  on 
swiftly  along  the  foot-paths  trodden  hard  by 
many  feet.  Their  careless  laughter  only  Irri- 
tated her. 

Over  yonder  a  group  of  children  crowded 
about  a  swing,  and  on  a  small  level  plot 
near  the  shade  of  crimson  maples  a  gay  par- 
ty was  deep  in  a  game  of  croquet.  She 
scanned  each  group  sharply.  One  familiar 
figure  was  missing.  A  noisy  group  was  play- 
ing ball  farther  on.  She  walked  nearer  to 
make  sure  he  was  not  with,  them.  With  a 
feeling  half  of  relief,  half  of  disappointment, 
in  her  heart,  she  was  turning  to  retrace  her 
steps  when  the  sound  of  voices  attracted  her. 
She  advanced  a  few  paces  that  brought  her 
abruptly  to  an  opening  in  the  trees.  Some 
one  was  inside.  Kate  looked  and  saw  a 
young  girl  with  pretty,  downcast  face,  and 
soft  thick  plaits  of  hair  falling  over  her 
shoulders.  A  bit  of  fallen  timber  afforded  a 
convenient  seat.  Leaves  concealed  her  com- 
panion, all  but  his  arm,  that  was  about  the 
girl's  waist.  Tones,  painfully  familiar,  came 
floating  up  through  the  leaves.  In  confidential 
talk.  She  turned  away  despairingly.  Not 
back  past  the  tables,  but  a  shorter  route, 
down  through  the  village,  homeward. 

Once  in  the  old  familiar  path  she  sank 
down  wearily  upon  a  little  knoll,  and  laid  her 
head  upon  her  arm  like  a  tired  child,  while 
tears  hot  and  bitter  trickled  down  and  mois- 
tened her  gown. 

Over  her  head  hung  the  berryless  branches 
of  the  hedge-alder.  Some  one  came  across 
the  fields  aud  stood  beside  her.  It  was  Pete. 
She  heard  the  footsteps,  but  did  not  lift  her 
head,  only  drew  a  damp  kerchief  up  closer 
to  her  eyes. 

"Kate!"  There  was  only  groat  pitying  ten- 
derness In  the  tones.  He  sat  down  by  her 
side,  and  his  groat  strong  fingers  gathered  her 
small  fluttering  ones  up  protectlugly.  She 
let  them  lie  there  with  a  sense  of  refuge. 

"Kate,"  he  repeated,  "look  up!  See  what 
I've  found.  It's  the  last  one.  Let  me  put 
it  lu  your  bell." 

He  held  something  up  before  her.  It  was  a 
solitary  bluebell. 


"I  And  'American  Women'  the  best-selling 
book  I  ever  handled,"  writes  Mr.  L.  H.  Rey- 
nolds. Burr  Hill.  Va.  "It  Is  most  pleasing  to 
all.  My  forthcoming  delivery  will  be  a  large 
one." 
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THE  SIGNAL  READS 
\      INSURE  IN 


COMFORTS  FOR  THE  SOLDIERS. 

It  is  safe  to  say  tbat  nine  women  out  of 
ten,  from  one  end  of  tliis  country  to  the  otli- 
er,  long  to  lend  a  hand  toward  mailing  life 
easier  for  the  men  at  the  front.  Many  of 
them  wonder  what  to  niaije  for  the  soldiers, 
and,  not  linowiug.  malie  nothing. 

The  first  thing  to  remember  is  that  a  sol- 
dier travels  in  light-marching  order.  He 
might  find  a  dressing-gown  and  knit  slippers 
very  comfortable  after  a  long  march,  but  the 
comfort  would  be  more  than  offset  by  the 
burden  of  lugging  them  about.  Privates  carry 
their  knapsacks  and  accoutrements  on  their 
backs,  and  every  additional  ounce  seems 
heavier  than  a  pound. 

Perhaps  nothing  gave  the  solider  in  the 
civil  war  so  much  solid  satisfaction  as  the 
housewife  or  comfort-bag.  Veterans  say  so, 
anyway,  and  many  a  battle-scarred  man  still 
cherishes  his  housewife  as  a  woman  does  her 
weddiug-ring.  There  are  many  ways  of  mak- 
ing the  housewife,  but  the  simplest  is  the 
best.  Tafte  a  piece  of  brown  chamois-skin, 
imitation  morocco  or  any  very  soft  and  pli- 
able leather,  twelve  inches  by  seven  or  even 
eight;  line  it  with  flannel  or  a  scrap  of  silk  or 
satin  that  is  sure  to  wear  well;  but  before 
putting  the  lining  in  divide  it  into  small 
pockets.  Secure  the  lining  to  the  leather  by 
means  of  a  strong  braid,  and  when  this  is 
done  securely,  tack  a  small  round  cushion  on 
one  end.  This  can  be  filled  with  pins,  ,'ind 
serves  as  a  roll  for  the  housewife.  Fill  the 
pockets  with  papers  of  coarse  needles,  for  a 
man  despises  nothing  more  than  fine  needles; 
strong  black  and  white  thread  wound  on  bits 
of  cardboard,  a  small  pair  of  scissors,  buttons 
for  trousers  and  underwear,  shoe-laces,  pref- 
erably of  leather,  and  a  package  of  court- 
plaster.  Two  pieces  of  braid  or  ribbon,  with 
which  to  secure  the  housewife  when  it  is 
rolled  up,  should  be  fastened  on  the  flat 
end.  This  weighs  next  to  nothing  and  takes 
up  almost  no  space.  A  man  in  camp  can  keep 
himself  tidy  by  means  of  one  of  these  arti- 
cles, say  the  volunteers  who  have  tried  them. 

The  men  who  have  gone  to  Cuba  and  those 
who  are  still  stationed  in  the  Southern 
camps  waiting  to  go  would  joyfully  welcome 
a  consignment  of  havelocks.  What  is  a  have- 
lock  and  how  is  it  made?  It  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  frill  to  protect  the  sides  of 
the  soldier's  face  and  his  neck  from  the 
blazing  Southern  suns.  The  havelock  should 
be  made  of  white  linen,  linen  lawn,  or  some 
light,  cool  material.  It  should  be  about  eight 
inches  deep,  or  just  deep  enough  to  hang 
down  on  the  shoulders  far  enough  not  to 
prove  annoying.  Of  course,  a  narrow  hem 
must  finish  the  ends  and  bottom,  and  a  flat 
iuch-hem  must  be  made  at  the  top.  Run  a 
piece  of  half-inch  elastic  through  this,  and  the 
soldier,  into  whose  hands  it  shall  fall,  will 
know  enough  to  tack  the  elastic  together  so 
that  it  fits  comfortably  over  his  cap.  The 
havelock  hangs  about  the  neck  in  rather  full 
folds,  and  in  the  civil  war  kept  hundreds  of 
federals  from  suffering  from  sun-blisters. 

Some  girls  have  an  idea  that  making  ab- 
dominal bandages  for  soldiers  and  sailors 
isn't  exactly  romantic  work.  Perhaps  it  isn't, 
but  the  men  at  the  front,  judging  from  the 
letters  that  they  send  to  their  relatives  and 
friends,  appreciate  a  warm,  woolen  bandage 
more  than  they  do  the  average  souvenir  pre- 
sented by  tlieir  feminine  friends.  The  snr- 
geon-generals  of  the  army  and  navy  issued  a 
call  for  the  woolen  bandages  for  the  men 
seme  time  ago.  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
the  woven  bandage  was  preferable.  Any 
woman  who  is  nimble  with  the  crochet-nee- 
dle or  knitting-needle  can  make  one  of  these 
bandages  in  two  days,  and  not  spend  her 
whole  time  on  it  at  that. 

"But  after  all  these  things  are  made  what 
can  be  done  to  insure  their  getting  to  the 
soldier'.'"  asks  the  woman  who  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  any  organization,  but  an  independent 
worker. 

If  she  wishes  them  to  reach  the  men  who 
have  already  gone  to  Cuba,  she  is  compelled 
to  send  the  articles  to  the  Red  Cross.  Even 
then,  if  they  ever  do  get  to  Cuba,  Spanish 
soldiers  have  just  as  good  a  chance  to  fall 
heir  to  them  as  our  own  men,  for  the  watch- 
word of  the  Red  Cross  is  neutrality,  and  it 
shows  no  man  any  favor  over  another.  But 
many  of  the  soldiers  are  stationed  in  camps 
in  this  country,  and  undoubtedly  will  be  for 
some  time  to  come.  There  are  two  ways  of 
getting  articles  to  them.  One  is  to  communi- 
cate with  the  surgeon-general  of  the  arm.v, 
and  receive  directions  from  him  as  to  how 
goods  should  be  forwarded,  ajid  another  is  to 
send  the  things  direct  to  the  camp  by 
express  or  freight,  plainl.v  addressed  to  the 
commanding  oflicer,  provided  the  comforts 
are  made  for  the  men  generally.  Of  course, 
if  a  woman  wishes  to  send  a  friend  or  ac- 
quaintance something,  she  addresses  it  to 
him,  being  careful  to  give  his  full  name,  his 
company  and  his  regiment. 

Boxes  of  eatables,  such  as  school-boys  like, 
are  most  acceptable  to  the  men  in  camp,  and 
the  girl  who  has  attended  cooking-school  will 
uudoubtedl.v  find  her  efforts  more  appreciated 
than  those  of  the  girl  who  is  a  skilful  needle- 
woman. Army  rations  are  plentiful,  such  as 
they  are,  but  they  aren't  exactly  appetizing 
to  the  recruit.  A  soldier  who  is  made  of  the 
proper  stuff  soon  gets  used  to  hardtack, 
aud  what  is  more,  enjoys  it.  but  at  first  it 
'  goes  hard,  and  a  box  from  home  is  much 
eujoyed.— New  York  Sun. 


THE  RED  CROSS  AND  ITS  FOUNDER. 

The  battle  of  Solferino,  fought  in  ]S,"j9  be- 
tween the  allied  French  and  Sardinians  and 
the  Austrians,  was*  one  of  the  most  sangui- 
nary conflicts  of  modern  times.  Twenty 
thousand  Austrians  and  eighteen  thousand  of 
the  allies  were  killed  and  wouuded. 

To  Henri  Dunant,  a  Geneva  philanthropist, 
who  witnessed  the  battle,  it  seemed  thaf  the 
wounded,  not  the  soldiers  who  met  instant 
death,  were  the  real  unfortunates.  The  mil- 
itary hospitals,  overburdened,  proved  inad- 
equate; most  of  the  wounded  were  left  in 
agony.  Thousands  who  might  have  been 
saved  by  timely  help  died  upon  the  battle- 
field. 

Monsieur  Dunant  and  other  volunteers  did 
all  they  could  to  relieve  the  suffering,  but 
that  was  comparatively  little.  The  Genevan 
asked  himself,  what  can  be  done  to  mitigate 
the  horrors  of  war?  He  dwelt  upon  the  prob- 
lem until  he  was  able  to  suggest  a  plan  of 
action;  and  this  he  set  forth  in  a  pamphlet 
called  "A  Souvenir  of  Solferino." 

He  advocated  an  international  society  com- 
posed of  volunteer  nurses,  who  should  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  to  follow  armies  and 
aid  the  wound{;d  of  any  nation — protected  by 
all  nations  as  neutrals  and  non-combatants, 
engaged  in  works  of  mercy. 

With  this  pamphlet  the  Red  Cross  society 
pmcticall.v  began.  Monsieur  Dunanfs  project 
was  warml.v  approved  by  his  own  Swiss  gov- 
ernment; and  when  he  went  to  Paris,  seeking 
to  organize  a  convention  of  the  powers,  he 
found  that  there  also  the  "Souvenir"  was 
known. 

On  the  day  after  its  publication,  Madame  de 
Stael,  sister  to  the  Due  de  Broglie,  caused 
the  Red  Cross  badges  to  be  placed  in  her 
drawing-room.  To  visitors  who  asked  their 
meaning  the  lady  made  such  convincing 
answer  that  both  Paris  society  and  •  the 
French  government  were  soon  committed  to 
the  Red  Cross  principle. 

The  international  conference  which  organ- 
ized the  society  was  held  at  Geneva  in  Oc- 
tober, 1S63.  By  the  end  of  the  following  year 
thirteen  governments  had  officially  approved 
the  society's  purpose.  To-day  every  civilized 
nation  sustains  it.  The  good  it  has  done  in 
thirty  years  may  be  gaged  b.v  the  single  fact 
that  during  the  Franco-Prussian  war  the 
German  society  alone  expended  thirteen  mil- 
lion dollars. 

But  the  story  does  not  end  here.  After 
Monsieur  Dunant  had  won  his  victory  for 
the  world,  he  had  his  own  battle  to  fight, 
his  own  tragedy  to  meet.  Unfortunate  busi- 
ness ventures  cost  him  his  fortune,  and  he 
learned  what  destitution  meant. 

Happily  his  misfortunes  came  to  an  end. 
The  Dowager  Empress  of  Russia  and  the 
Federal  Council  of  Switzerland  granted  him 
pensions.  These  were  supplemented  by  a 
sum  of  mone.y  contributed  by  citizens  of 
Stuttgart,  Germany. 

Now  in  his  peaceful  old  age  the  philanthro- 
pist knows  that  these  tributes  from  three 
nations  express  the  feeling  of  all  toward  the 
man  who  reminded  them  that  the  claims  of 
humanity  are  ever  wholly  to  be  disregarded— 
even  in  war.— Youth's  Companion. 


WONDERFUL  MECHANISM. 

A  study  of  the  mosquito's  methods  is  likely 
to  be  more  pleasureable  just  now  than  when 
he  is  absorbed  in  work,  so  we  quote  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  his  implements  of  tor- 
ture: 

"The  mosquito's  bill,  minutely  delicate  as 
that  organ  is,  is  simply  a  tool-box  in  which 
are  kept  six  separate  surgical  instruments — 
miniature  blood-letting  apparatus  of  the  most 
perfect  pattern.  Two  of  these  instruments 
are  said  to  be  exact  counteriJarts  of  the 
surgeon's  lance.  One  is  a  spear  with  a  double- 
barbed  head.  The  third  is  a  needle  of  exqui- 
site fineness.  A  saw  and  pump  go  to  make  up 
this  wonderful  complement  of  tools.  The 
spear  is  the  largest  of  the  six.  and  is  used 
in  making  the  initial  puncture.  Next,  the 
lances  are  brought  into  play,  their  work  caus- 
ing the  blood  to  flow  more  freely.  In  case 
this  last  operation  fails  to  have  the  desired 
effect,  the  saw  and  the  needle  are  carefully 
inserted  in  the  victim's  flesh.  ~  The  pump,  the 
most  delicate  instrument  of  the  entire  set, 
is.  used  in  transferring  the  blood  to  the  in- 
sect." 


BUSINESS  ABILITY. 

Saturday  afternoon  a  little  fellow  about  ten 
years  old  entered  a  hotel  office  in  search  of  a 
customer.  The  clerk  and  a  young  Boston 
broker  were  standing  at  the  desk  talking. 

"Want  to  buy  some  arbutus?"  inquired  the 
young  merchant,  interrupting. 

"What  have  you  there,  m.v  bo.v?"  asked  the 
broker,  with  a  good-natured  smile. 

"May-flowers,  arbutus,  you  know,"  an- 
swered the  boy. 

"So  it's  May-flowers,  is  it?  How  much  do 
you  ask  for  a  bunch?"  said  the  Boston  man. 

Now,  the  market  price  for  arbutus  is  five 
cents  a  bunch,  and  when  trade  is  dull  the 
flowers  go  at  even  a  less  figure  than  that. 
But  the  boy  sized  up  his  well-dressed  and 
affable  customer,  gave  the"  clerk  a  confiden- 
tial look,  and  then  said: 

"Fifteen  cents." 

The  Boston  man  bought. 

If  this  lad  had  been  in  a  story  book  he 
would  have  scorned  to  inflate  the  price  of 


his  wares,  and  when  he  had  overcome  the 
temptation  and  said  honestly: 

"You  look  as  if  you  could  afford  to  pay 
fifteen  cents,  but  the  regular  price  is  only 
five,  sir,"  the  broker  would  have  put  his 
liiBid  kindly  on  the  boy's  head,  reminded  him 
tHt  honesty  is  always  the  best  policy,  and  by 
way  of  rubbing  it  in,  promptly  offered  him  a 
place  in  his  office  at  $15  a  week  to  start. 
This  is  a  true  story.  The  boy  lied  aud  the 
bvoker  kept  both  hands  in  his  pockets,  but 
when  the  little  sharper  had  gone  out  the 
broker  remarked  to  the  clerk  that  he'd  give 
that  boy  a  job  in  his  oflice  if  he  came  around 
when  he  was  a  little  bigger. — The  Star. 


WOMEN  AS  PRISON  INSPECTORS. 

The  increasing  number  of  women  among 
the  prison^  inspectors  is  making  a  great 
change  for  the  better  in  prison  conditions, 
both  here  and  in  England.  Of  course,  if  a 
term  of  imprisonment  is  looked  on  merely 
as  a  punishment,  a  species  of  government 
revenge,  cleanliness  and  decency  are  not 
vital;  but  if  imprisonment  is  an  attempt  to 
turn  a  poor  citizen  into  a  good  one,  its 
accessories  have  too  powerful  an  influence  to 
be  neglected. 

It  takes  a  woman  to  make  any  effective 
headway  against  filth.  The  nastiness  of 
man.v  of  the  prisons  has  undeniably  had  a 
degrading  effect,  especially  on  the  female 
prisoners,  women  being  always  sensitive  to 
their  surroundings.  These  new  inspectors, 
knowing  the  influence  of  these  things,  have 
persistently  exposed  every  dark  corner  and 
neglected  drain  until  a  new  order  of  clean- 
liness and  comfort  has  come  in.  Man,  always 
resentful  to  house-cleaning,  has  sometimes 
accused  them  of  wanting  to  pamper  criminals, 
but  those  who  have  studied  their  work  see 
only  a  reasonable  desire  to  save  a  remnant 
of  the  prisoner's  self-respect,  which  is  one 
of  the  only  two  channels  through  which  re- 
form can  come.— Puritan. 


THE  CAVALRY  HORSE. 

The  army  regulations  prescribe  the  kind 
of  horses^esired  for  cavalr.v  as  follows: 

"The  cavalr.v  horse  must  be  sound  and  well 
bred,  gentle  under  the  saddle,  free  from  vic- 
ious habits,  with  free  and  prompt  action  at 
the  walk,  trot  and  gallop,  without  blemish 
or  defect,  of  a  kind  disposition,  with  easy 
mouth  and  gait  and  otherwise  to  conform 
to  the  following  description:  A  gelding  of 
uniform  and  hardy  color;  in  good  condition; 
from  fifteen  and  one  fourth  to  sixteen  hands 
high;  weight  not  less  than  900  nor  more 
than  1,150  pounds;  from  four  to  eight  years 
old;  head  and  ears  small;  forehead  broad; 
eyes  large  and  prominent;  vision  perfect  in 
every  respect;  shoulders  long  and  sloping  well 
back;  chest  full,  broad  and  deep;  fore  legs 
straight  and  standing  well  under;  barrel  large 
and  increasing  from  girth  toward  flank; 
withers  elevated  back,  short  and  straight; 
loins  and  haunches  broad  and  muscular; 
hocks  well  bent  and  under  the  horse;  pas- 
terns .slanting  and  feet  small  and  sound."— 
Scientific  American. 


TRUE  INDEED. 

What  the  man  of  to-day  needs  most  is  not 
athletics  in  a  gymnasium,  but  plenty  of  fresh 
air  in  his  lungs.  Instead  of  a  quantity  of 
Violent  exercise  that  leaves  him  weak  for 
several  hours  afterward,  he  needs  to  learn 
to  breathe  right,  stand  right  and  sit  right. 
And  if  the  woman  who  spends  so  much  time 
and  strength  getting  out  into  the  air  would 
dress  loosely  and  breathe  deeply  and  so  get 
the  air  into  her,  she  would  have  new  strength 
and  vigor,  and  soon  be  freed  from  many 
aches  and  pains  and  miseries.— Phrenolog- 
ical Journal. 


TO  DEODORIZE  THE  HANDS. 

A  successful  method  of  purifying  the  hands, 
the  putting  of  a  mixture  of  fiour  and  mustard 
Into  the  water  when  washing:  the  rubbing 
may  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  the  smarting 
of  the  skin  is  felt.  This  very  efiicacious 
method  of  purification  of  the  hands  also  rad- 
ically deodorizes  them.  Iodoform  even  is 
quite  removed  by  the  soaping  in  combination 
with  flour  of  mustard.— The  Scalpel. 


FARM  WAGON  FOR  ONLY  $19.95. 

Id  order  to  iutroduce  their  Low  Metal 
Wheels  with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  Quincy,  III.,  have  placed 
upon  the  market  a  Fanner's  Handy  Wagon, 
sold  at  the  low  price  of  S19.95.  The  wagon  is 
only  2-5  inches  high,  fitted  with  24  and  30  inch 
wheels  with  4-inch  tire. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  best  material  through- 
out, and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more  than  a 
set  of  new  wheels  and  fully  guaranteed  for 
one  year.  Catalogue  giving  a  full  description 
will  be  mailed  upon  application  by  the  Empire 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Quincy,  111.,  who  also  will 
furnish  metal  wheels  at  low  prices  made  any 
size  and  width  of  tire  to  fit  any  axle. 


LIFE  INSURANCEfor  Men.Women&Chlldren 
ALL  AGES...Amoants  $15  to  $50,000 

Write  for  informatioa 

THE  PRUDENTIAL 

Insurance  Company  of  America 

John  F.  Drydca,  Pres.     Uome  Office  :  .Newark, 


AN  OPPORTUNITY 

FOR  MEN  WHO  ARE   NOT  LAZY; 

4000  a{?ents  are  now  canvassing  wilh  our 
line  of  samples,  earningfrom  $50 to $200 
permontb.  We  want  4000  more  ac- 
tive reliable  men  to  take  the  places  not 
yet  flUed. 

Many  concerns  advertise  themselves  as 
"tailors  to  the  trade,"  but  we  are  the 
original  and  only  manufacturers  on  a 
lartfe  soale  of  "ready-to-wear"  clothing 
escTusively  for  oonnnmers.  We  don't 
wholesale!  We  don't  retail!  There  is 
but  one  small  protit  between  the  first 
cost  of  our  garments  and  the  men  and 
boys  who  wear  them.  We  run  our  own 
plant  and  the  samples  we  send  out  are 
cut  from  the  cloths  we  make  up  in  our 
factory.  We  cut  suits  a  thousand  at  a 
time.  Hence  the  low  prices  we  offer. 
These  goods  bear  the  trade  mark, 

WHITE  HORSE  BRAND. 

A  superb  outfit  and  advertising  matter  furnished  free 
to  our  agents.  Do  you  not  think  with  all  these  advan- 
tages you  could  interest  your  friends  and  neighbors 
and  secure  their  orders  for  clothingY  The  worlcman- 
ship  and  trimmings  are  the  very  best  on  every  garment, 
Men**  Sult«  <fe  Overcoats,  9S4:.00  to  S15.00 
>IenU  Punts  -  -  tSc  to  4.00 

Boys'  Suits  <fe  Overcoats,  3.00  to  7.60 
Child's  Suits  tSz  Overcoats,      l.OO  to       3. SO 

We  also  operate  one  of  the  largest  Custom  Depart- 
ments where  garments  are  actually  cut  and  made-to- 
measure  by  the  most  skillful  workmen  to  be  had.  The 
trade  mark  for  this  department  is 

WHITE  CITY  BRAND. 

We  furnish  our  agents  with  a  fine  line  of  samples  and 
all  necessarv  blanks  from  this  department  without 
charge.  The  prices  for  suits  are  $12  to  $25.  With  the 
two  outfits  you  can  meet  the  taste  and  purse  of  every 
man  and  boy  in  your  community.  We  pay  our  agents 
a  liberal  commission.  Don't  miss  this  chance.  Write 
for  particulars.    Dept.  C. 

WHITE  CITY  TAILORS.  222-226  AdamsSt..  Chicago. 


HEAD  ACHE 

*'BotIi  mF  wife  and  myself  bave  been 
using  CASCARETS  and  they  are  the  be«t 
medicine  we  have  ever  had  in  the  house.  Last 
week  my  wife  was  frantic  with  headache  for 
two  days,  she  tried  some  of  your  CASCARETS, 
and  they  relieved  the  pain  in  her  head  almost 
immediately.  We  both  recommend  Cascarets." 
Chas.  Stedeford. 

Pittsburg  Safe  &  Deposit  Co. ,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


CANDY 
CATHARTIC 


TRADE  MARK  RCOISTCREO 


Pleasant,  Palatable.  Potent.  Taste  Good.  Do 
Good,  Never  Sicken,  Weaken,  or  Gripe,  10c,  25c,  50c. 

...    CURE  CONSTIPATION.  ... 

SterllDg  Remedy  Compaoy,  Chicago,  MoDfreal,  New  York.  317 

110. Tn  RA(*  Sold  and  enaranteed  by  all  drng- 
nV'  I  U'DAU  gists  to  CtiKE  Tobacco  Habit. 

AGENTS'  HARVEST  SfS 

*'  THE  IIAXBY  W^AR  BOOK,*^  a  new  book  of  impor- 
tant and  authentic  information  and  statistics  on  the  many 
subjects  relating:  to  the  present  war.  It  contains  Pictures 
of  t'lilti'd  sstntew  Wur  Vchc-oU  and  a  classLHi-ation  of  the 
ships  in  the  navies  of  Spain  and  Aiiu;ri(_-a,  \v\l\i  delinitioos 
of  naval  terms  used  in  press  dispatches;  also  Fine  War 
MapA  of  Cuba,  I'orto  l;i<ro,  Havana  ami  Havana  Harbor, 
the  West  India  Islamls,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  a 
large  map  of  the  World— all  printed  in  colors.  You  can 
easily  make  fronx  ijiS.OO  to  *10.00  a  day— others  are 
doing  so  now :  why  not  you?  We  want  at  least  one  thou- 
sand more  a^'ents  at  once.  Write  for  full  information. 
Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  SprlneGeld,  Ohio. 


BICYCLES 


^for  Men,  Women,  Girls 
*;Boys.  Complete  line. 
AU  brand  new  models, 
'$75  'Oalcwood'  for  $32.50 

  $G0  •Arlington'  "  $24.50 

No  Money  In  Advance.  Gibers  at  $15,  $17  and  $20 
WEITE  TOUAY  for  SPECIAL  OFFER.  jnTeoIles  $7.00  to  $12.50 
Shipped  anywhere  C.O.D.with  privileg-e  to  examine.  Buy 
direct  from  manufacturers,save  agents  &  dealers  T>rofits 
Wee  IIIos.CaUIogne  Free.  CASH  BUYERS'  UNION, 
162  W.  YanBuren  Street,    B-    7,    Chicago,  lUa* 


FREE  f 


TO  AGF:xts— Complete  outfit  for  big 
ayinj;  business.  All  profit**  elear,  as  we 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


August  l,  1898. 


You  with  the  dark  and  weary  eyes. 

Weary  of  love  and  sacrifice, 

Come  with  me  over  the  waters  pale, 

lu  my  small  gray  Uoat  with  the  slender  sail. 

Into  the  twilight  we  shall  steal, 
Anit  the  little  gray  waves  along  our  keel 
Shall  sing  you  a  slumber  song  of  the  sea, 
^^'here  sleep  endureth  unendingly. 

The  gray  .Sea  Spirits  in  tender  wise 
Shall  lay  cool  hands  upon  your  eyes; 
In  their  hands  of  mist  you  shall  fall  asleep, 
And  sea-dreams  into  your  soul  shall  creep. 

And  none  shall  know — but  on  the  shore 
The  old  gray  willows,  bent  and  hoar. 
Shall  shiver  and  sigh  themselves  next  day, 
Leaning  out  over  the  sea  alway. 

—Anon. 


OLD  MIS'  flICKLEY'S  BALSAM 


BT  SOPHIE  SWETT. 


Eit  neighbors  had  always 
"looked  up"  to  old  Mrs. 
Hickley,  and  she  might 
have  teen  a  social  queen, 
b.v  the  divine  right  of  an 
imposing  presence  and  a 
strong  individuality,  in  a 
wider  sphere  than  Barber- 
ry island  afforded,  if  it 
had  pleased  Providence  to 
phice  her  there. 
She  had  been  "good  in 
sickness,"  even  before  she  discovered  the 
medicine  that  cured  all  the  colds  and  coughs 
on  the  island,  and  even,  iu  its  incipient 
stages,  the  consumption  that  was  the  scourge 
of  that  bleak  coast. 

She  had.  with  teuderest  offices,  "welcomed 
the  coming  and  sped  the  parting  guests"  of 
life  upon  the  island,  the  services  of  the  doc- 
tor from  "the  main"  often  being  dispensed 
with  entirely  in  these  great  ceremonies. 

Barberry  islanders  were  not  rich,  and  Mrs. 
Hickley  never  charged.  Even  after  she  dis- 
covered the  balsam  she  charged  only  the  price 
of  the  ingredients,  and  threw  in  the  molasses, 
which  was  one  of  them,  because  her  son 
Lorenzo  had  found  a  hogshead  of  it  driven 
ashore  from  a  wreck  among  the  rocks  at 
Dead  Man"s  point,  and  hauled  it  home  across 
the  island.  The  molasses  old  Mrs.  Hickley 
felt  to  be  a  contribution  of  Providence  to  the 
buisam,  and  would  not  have  thought  it  fitting 
that  she  should  be  paid  for  it. 

She  told  no  one  what  the  iugrcdieuts  of  the 
balsam  were.  She  only  smiled  non-commit- 
taily  when  Abby  Hineks  said  she  smelled 
aloes,  and  old  Huldah  Graves  said  she 
"should  sooner  think  'twas  picry,"  and  Lois 
Ware  declared  that  there  "wa'n't  a  sign  of 
either  of  them,  but  she  could  smell  paregoric 
just  as  plain  as  could  be." 
.  "If  I  should  tell  'em  what  It  was  they 
wouldn't  think  nothin'  of  it,"  she  said  to 
herself,  shrewdly. 

She  was,  in  truth,  a  simple  soul,  and  being 
all  unacquainted  with  the  poets,  she  had 
never  read: 

"All  may  raise  the  flower  now,  for  all  have  got 
the  seed. 

And  now  again  tba  people  call  it  hut  a  weed." 

But  the  varied  experiences  of  her  high  social 
position  could  not  have  failed  to  give  her 
some  iusight  into  human  nature. 

Old  Mrs.  Hlckley's  head  lay  easy  although 
it  wore  a  crown.  She  would  have  had  scarce- 
ly enough  trouble  for  the  proper  seasoning  of 
life  If  her  son,  her  only  son,  Lorenzo,  had 
not  Insisted  upon  going  to  sea  as  mate  of 
the  Sarah  Crouch,  Instead  of  tending  In  the 
store  or  teaching  school,  as  he  might  have 
done  even  on  "the  main"— for  Lorenzo  had 
been  for  three  terms  to  the  0.\bon  seminary. 

She  longed  to  have  Lorenzo  marry,  because 
marriage  might  lead  to  his  .settling  down  at 
home.  She  was  even  willing  to  see  him 
espouse  Mabel  Oott,  over  at  Gott's  cove,  al- 
though she  was  a  flighty  little  thing  who 
couldn't  seem  to  help  making  eyes  at  any- 
thing iu  coat-sleeves,  from  Tony  Weed,  the 
island  fool,  to  the  young  naval  officers  who 
came  with  Hupplles  for  the  lighthouse.  They 
were  beautiful  eyes,  tenderly  blue,  "a  bit  of 
sky  let  lu,"  and  a  soul  behind  It.  and  Mabel 
hud  one  of  the  rare  pink  and  white  compU-x- 
ious  that  are  most  brilliant,  like  the  Xew 
Kngland  wild  roses  under  the  dashing  of  the 
sail-sea  spray.  She  was  not  good  enough  for 
Lorenzo,  his  mother  knew.  Who  would  have 
been'/  And  the  (Jotis  wore  shiftless.  ISul 
to  keep  I^irenzo  at  home  she  was  willing— 
until  the  day  she  met  the  ilrumuier  at  the 
Island  store. 

That  was  a  day  big  with  fale  for  old  Mrs. 
Hickley.  On  that  day  she  passed,  at  one 
step,  from  Arcadian  content  to  the  strife  of 
worldly  aiiibllloii— a  step  whic-li  there  Is  no 
retracing.  'I'ln-  drninnier  sal  upon  the  coun- 
ter lu  an  extremely  easy  altitude,  his  hut 
upon  the  back  of  his  bead.  But  ho  slepp4'd 
to  the  floor  as  old  .Mrs.  MIckli'y  entered,  and 
bowed  low  bi-forc  lii'r,  liat  In  hand. 

Cireshiim  Kuiinds,  the  storekeeper,  hud  said. 
In  a  low  tout,  us  she  entered,  "Here  she 

■  OUHSI" 


"Pardon  me,  but  are  you  the  lady  who 
makes  the  medicine  that's  curing  everybody? 
Why,  I  heard  of  it  over  on  the  main!  I 
heard  of  it  clear  up  to  Camport,"  he  said, 
enthusiastically. 

"You  don't  say!"  returned  old  Mrs.  Hicklejv 
much  flattered.  ff 

The  drummer  was  attired  in  clothes  whose 
fashion  put  to  shame  even  the  Sunday 
cut  of  Barberry  island,  and  as  he  waved 
his  hand  in  an  impressive  gesture  a, 
sparkling  gem  upon  his  little  finger  made 
old  Mrs.  Hickley  blink.  She  felt  herself  no 
be  iu  the  presence  of  great  worldly  wisdom 
and  magnificence,  and  she  thsted  for  the  first 
time  the  intoxicating  sweets  of  fame. 

"Seems  astonishing  that  you've  never 
thought  of  putting  your  goods  on  the  mar- 
ket," continued  the  drummer.  "Sell  like  hot 
cakes;  that's  a  fact!  'Mrs.  Hickley's  Balsam;' 
already  got  local  fame,  and  just  you  give  local 
fame  a  chauee  and  it'll  spread  like  the 
American  eagle  on  the  Fourth  of  July!  I 
don't  hesitate  to  tell  you,  madam,  that  you 
might  now  be  rolling  in  riches,  with  your 
name  on  every  board  fence  between  the  At- 
lantic and  the  Pacific,  if  you  had  sold  your 
medicine  instead  of  giving  it  away!" 

"You  don't  say!"  repeated  old  Mrs.  Hickley, 
feebly.  She  had  sat  down  upon  a  box  of 
huckleberries  and  was  fanning  herself  with 
her  aprou. 

The  islanders  gathered  in  the  store,  stared 
agape.  Maud  Viola  Higgins,  who  was  send- 
ing away  two  hundred  and  seventeen  quarts 
of  huckleberries  that  she  had  picked,  and  who 
had  been  the  center  of  an  admiring  group, 
saw  her  glory  pale. 

"I  should  admire  to  handle  your  goods," 
pursued  the  drummer.  "I've  handled  most 
everything,  from  art  to  washing-powder,  and 
I've  yet  to  meet  the  man  who  can  outsell  me 
in  any  line.  It  isn't  necessary  to  take  out  a 
patent,  but  only  to  copyright  the  name,  'Old 
Mrs.  Hickley's  Balsam,'  if  you'll  allow  me  to 
suggest;  sounds  motherly.  Belies  you,  of 
course,  but  we  don't  any  of  us  miud  a  little 
thing  like  that  when  there's  thousands  iu  it! 
If  there's  money  lacking  for  the  copyright, 
etc.,  why,  I  know  a  man  who  is  always  ready 
with  a  little  capital  for  a  sure  thing  like 
that." 

"Oh,  la!  I  calc'Iate  I  could  manage  that," 
said  old  Mrs.  Hickley,  with  some  dignity. 

"And  here's  my  card.  If  you  should  decide 
at  once,  a  postal-card  to  that  address  will 
fetch  me.  But  like  the  great  chances  of  this 
mortal  life,  I'm  here  to-day  and  there  to- 
morrow! Better  decide  now,  to  let  me  set 
things  a-going  for  you." 

The  shriek  of  the  little  tug  which  conveyed 
passengers  and  freight  to  the  waiting  steamer 
created  a  sudden  scramble.  Mrs.  Hickley 
arose  heavily  from  the  huckleberry  box. 

"I  don't  know  what  folks  here  would  say 
If  I  should  do  such  a  thing,"  she  said. 

"Great  thing  for  Barberry  island!  Boom  it! 
Ta  ta!   You'll  let  me  hear  from  you?" 

The  drummer's  glossy  hat  waved  before  old 
Mrs.  Hickley's  dazzled  eyes,  and  he  was  goue. 

The  store  was  deserted  in  a  breathing- 
space,  and  Mrs.  Hickley,  standing  medita- 
tively in  the  doorway,  saw  the  two  horses 
that  Barben-y  island  boasted  drawing  the 
jolting  wagons  laden  with  fish  and  huckle- 
berries to  the  landing. 

"  'Twould  be  consid'able  comfort  to  me  to 
boom  Barberry  island,"  she  said  to  herself, 
"and  Lorenzo  could  sell  the  balsam;  'twould 
give  him  a  chance  to  go  a-rovin'  without 
tcmptin'  the  dangers  of  the  sea.  I  expect 
that  drammer  Is  soundiu'  brass  and  a-tinklin' 
cymbal,  but  mebbe  he  does  know  what  would 
sell.  The  trouble  is  that  Lorenzo  hain't  got 
a  mite  of  ambition.  There  he  is  now,  danglin' 
his  legs  from  that  wagon." 

.\lmost  the  entire  poj)ulatlon  of  Barberry 
island  was  accompanying  the  wagon  to  the 
landing.  "No,  he  ain't  got  a  mite  of  ambi- 
tion—poor Lorenzo!" 

Not  until  fifteen  minutes  before  had  Mrs. 
Hickley  herself  known  ambition;  but  its 
growth  is  gourd-like  and  any  soil  is  favorable 
to  it— even  the  rocks  and  sand  of  Barberry 
island.  She  walked  homeward  spurning  the 
earth.  In  spite  of  a  hundred  and  seventy 
pounds  and  the  rheumatism. 

■■rii  put  ambition  Into  Lorenzo's  head,  and 
I'll  make  him  marry  Leah  Pitkin,  that  keeps 
school  ou  the  main  and  has  got  a  thousand 
dollars  iu  the  bank,"  she  resolved.  For  in 
spile  of  her  boast  to  the  drummer,  it  was  true 
that  Leah  Pitkin's  thousand  dollars  would 
"come  handy"  In  the  busluess. 

Lorenzo  did  not  come  home  at  noon;  he  had 
gone  off  on  the  little  shrieking  tug,  whose 
ostensible  business  was  porgy-flshing— except 
at  steamer-time.  I>oreuzo  could  never  have 
enough  of  the  sea.  He  was  wearying  for  the 
first  of  September,  wbeu  the  Sarah  Crouch 
was  to  sail  for  the  West  Indies— more  liupu- 
tleiit  tbnu  usual,  his  mother  suspected,  be- 
cause this  summer  Mabel  (Jolt  had  played 
fast  and  loose  with  him.  Some  artists  among 
llic  summer  people  ou  the  nmln  had  wanted 
to  paint  her,  and  completely  turned  her  head. 

M'heu  Lorenzo  came  at  nightfall,  a  sun- 
lironzed  young  Apollo,  with  the  swing  of  the 
sea  In  his  gall,  his  mother  seized  him.  siippcr- 
liys,  and  overwhelmed  hini  with  a  llond  of 
I'loquence. 

Lorenzo  was  easy-going,  like  his  father;  the 
queen  of  Burberry  Island  had  not  lacked 
supremacy  In  her  own  family.  Yet  with  Lo- 
renzo, OS  with  his  father  (ns  old  Mrs.  Hickley 
sometimes  explalued),  you  could  strike  bed- 


rock. Even  before  she  gave  him  his  suppershe 
had  reached  the  crowning-point  of  her  dis- 
course, "Pink  knd  white  complexions  were  a 
vain  delusion— some  folks  didn't  look  nothin' 
but  consumpted  to  her,  but  a  thousand  do! 
lars,  when  you  was  fixed  so's  you  could  turn 
it  over  'n  over—" 

Lorenzo  had  only  laughed  uneasily,  the 
color  rising  to  his  own  tanned  cheeks.  He 
had  frowned  a  little,  too,  a  quick,  anxious 
frown,  at  the  mention  of  consumption.  Lo 
renzo  had  seen  many  pink  cheeks  grow  pale 
on  Barberry  island. 

Before  the  week  was  out  he  had  given 
up  his  berth  as  mate  of  the  Sarah  Crouch 
He  had  also  taken  steps  toward  the  renewal 
of  ancient  flirtation  with  Leah  Pitkin,  of 
Duck  cove,  who  had  a  thousand  dollars  In 
the  bank. 

His  wounded  pride  had  been  cherishing  the 
prospective  revenge  of  putting  a  thousand 
leagues  of  sea  between  Mabel  Gott  and  him 
self,  but  it  might  be  an  effective  novelty  to 
punish  his  recreant  love  with  her  own  weap 
ons. 

It  was  a  month  later,  and  the  barberries  and 
goldenrod,  that,  amid  the  gray  rocks,  made 
Barberry  island  a  symphony  of  color,  had 
darkened  and  shriveled  a  little  under  the 
touch  of  the  first  frost.  The  fogs  had  all 
gone  off  to  sea,  and  sunshine  reigned  glorious- 
ly, but  bleak  winds  blew  up  the  bay.  and  the 
summer  visitors  to  'the  main"  had  all  de- 
parted. 

Over  at  Gott's  cove  there  was  trouble,  as 
yet  a  cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  and 
only  Mrs.  Gott  could  see  it,  but  it  darkened 
all  her  sky.  Ozias,  her  husband,  was  a  stolid 
man  who  went  "clammin'  "  and  set  his 
lobster-pots,  and  "calc'lated  that  in  this  world 
you'd  got  to  take  things  as  they  come" — a 
theory  which  had  racked  the  nerves  and  griz- 
zled the  hair  of  his  energetic  and  ambitious 
better-half. 

The  pink  on  Mabel  Gott's  cheeks,  which 
had  dazzled  artists  and  supply-boat  otBcers, 
had  faded.  She  had  no  color  now,  except  in 
the  late  afternoon,  when  It  was  too  deep, 
too  vivid.  It  went  like  a  stab  to  her  moth- 
er's heart. 

In  the  chill  of  the  early  morning  Mrs.  Gott 
sat  up  in  bed  listening  for  sounds  from  the 
next  room. 

"Oh.  my  lord,  hear  that  cough!  It's  a  real 
holler  cough.  Ozias!" 

She  nudged  her  snoring  husband,  and  when 
he  was  sufficiently  awake  Ozias  murmured 
easily  that  "mebbe  Mabel  had  kind  of 
ketched  a  cold." 

"The  balsam  cured  Lauretta  Gooch,  but 
now  there  ain't  no  balsam— for  poor  folks!" 
she  murmured,  bitterly. 

She  repeated  this  to  Ozias  at  the  breakfast- 
table.  Ozias  was  but  a  Job's  comforter,  but 
there  was  no  one  else. 

"I  don't  calc'Iate  there  was  no  great  to  it, 
anyhow,"  said  Ozias.  carelessly.  "Some 
takes  one  thing  and  some  another." 

Immediately  after  breakfast  Mrs.  Gott 
took  her  way  to  old  Mrs.  Hickley's.  She 
dared  not  delay  lest  her  resolution  should  fail 
her,  as  it  had  done  before.  Ozias  had  been 
unlucky  Aith  his  lobster-pots,  and  there  was 
not  a  dollar  to  be  had.  The  Barberry  island 
dearth  of  dollars  was  a  thing  not  to  be  com- 
prehended by  the  great  world  outside. 

"I  wouldn't  ask  her  to  trust  me,  not  to 
save  my  life,"  she  said  to  herself,  as  she 
tramped  resolutely  over  the  rocky  road,  a 
little  woman  gray  and  storm:beateD,  like  the 
rocks,  with  one  passion— mother-love — pow- 
erful in  her  heart.  "Not  after  the  way  she's 
treated  me  lately!  Not  even  askin'  after 
Mabel,  and  takiu'  tea  with  Alviry  Pitkin  that 
she  never  neighbored  with — everybody  knows 
why!  And  it's  my  belief  that  if  it  wa'n't  for 
a  breakiu'  heart  Mabel  would  have  no  holler 
cough." 

It  was  yet  early  when  she  reached  old 
Mrs.  Hickley's,  but  the  house  was  deserted 
save  for  Maud  Viola  Higgins,  who  indus- 
triously knitted  a  store  stocking  la  the  kitch- 
en lockiug-chair.  The  laboratory  was  on  "the 
main,"  and  Mrs.  Hickley  and  Lorenzo  rowed 
over  there  every  day.  Mrs.  Hickley  had 
wished  to  enlarge  the  back  kitchen  for  a 
workshop,  but  Lorenzo,  suddenly  developing 
business  talent,  discovered  that  transporta- 
tion would  cost  much  less  from  "the  main;" 
that  business,  to  pay,  must  be  done  on  a 
larger  scale  than  the  enlarged  back  kitchen 
would  permit,  and  furthermore,  that  all  Bar- 
berry Island  would  be  "snuffing  more"  to  find 
out  what  the  balsam  was  made  of.  On  "the 
main"  people  minded  their  own  business  bet- 
ter. Old  Mrs.  Hickley  thought  that  if  she  had 
kept  the  secret  of  the  balsam  ingredients 
while  she  was  virtually  giving  it  away,  she 
was  likely  to  keep  it  when  she  was  selling 
it  for  a  dollar  a  bottle!  But  she  yielded,  and 
went  every  day  to  "the  main,"  partly  because 
the  other  reasons  had  force,  partly  to  encour- 
age Loreuzo's  interest  In  the  undertakiug. 

"She's  gone'/"  Mrs.  Gott's  heart  sank— and 
leaped  again  suddenly,  with  the  recollection 
of  a  bit  of  Information  that  Leona  Tibbetts 
had  once  given  her— Leona  Tibbetts  who  had 
kept  house  for  Mrs.  Hickley  when  she  was 
disabled  by  rheumatism. 

Mrs.  Gott  dropped  upon  tlie  limnge  as  If 
she  were  exhausted;  which.  Indci^d,  was  not 
an  affectation. 

"I  thought  I'd  stop  and  rest  me  a  little 
while."  she  explained.    "  'I'ears  to  me  as  If 
I  couldn't  hardly  get  as  far  as  the  store." 
"La!   I'll  go  for  you,   .Mrs.  Gott,   If  you 


want  me  to,"  said  Maud  Viola  Higgins,  who 
was  a  business  woman,  but  kind-hearted.  "I 
told  Mrs.  Hickley  that  I'd  sit  here  till  her 
bread  was  ready  to  come  out  of  the  oven,  but 
you  could  look  after  that  just  as  well  as  I 
could." 

"And  I  could  knit  on  your  stockln"  whilst 
you  was  gone,"  said  Mrs.  Gott,  eagerly.  "It's 
real  good  of  you,  Maud  Viola." 

Inwardly  she  was  facing  a  difficulty— but 
she  was  used  to  that!  There  were  only  four 
cents  in  her  worn  little  purse,  and  Gresham 
Rounds  would  no  longer  trust.  What  could 
be  bought  for  four  cents? 

"If  you'll  just  get  me  three  or  four  cents' 
worth  of  matches.  Maud  Viola,"  she  said, 
easily.  "I  don't  buy  many  at  a  time,  for 
we're  chock-full  of  mice,  and  I'm  scared  of 
fire." 

She  watched,  though,  through  the  window, 
until  Maud  Viola's  blue  cotton  gown  fluttered 
out  of  sight  below  the  hill.  Then  she  slipped 
into  the  stuffy  little  best  room,  where  the 
gieen  paper  shades  were  closely  drawn,  and 
took  the  family  Bible  down  from  the  old- 
fashioned  what-not. 

"That's  where  Lauretta  said  she  kep'  It— 
iu  the  big  Bible  she  bought  of  an  agent," 
she  murmured. 

There  were  some  large  and  curious  shells 
on  the  top  of  the  Bible,  and  the  coffin  plate 
of  the  late  Jonathan  Hickley— who  had  never 
had  a  coffin,  having  been  drowned  at  sea. 
Coffin  plates  were  highly  regarded  as  orna- 
ments on  Barberry  island,  and  those  whose 
friends  found  watery  graves  never  permitted 
themselves  to  be  cheated  out  of  the  mournful 
joy  of  having  one.  Mrs.  Gott's  little  lean 
hands  shook  as  she  removed  these  treasures 
and  took  down  the  Bible.  Inside  the  Bible 
were  treasures  also,  a  lock  of  the  tow  hair 
of  little  Marthy  Ellen,  Mrs.  Hickley's  sister, 
who  had  died  when  she  was  seven,  several 
years  before,  some  curious  sea-weed  from 
far-off  shores,  and  a  news-paper  account  of  the 
wreck  of  the  Osprey,  Jonathan  Hickley's 
ship— and  here  was  what  she  sought!  Mrs. 
Gott's- small  frame  shook  like  a  leaf  In  the 
wind. 

"A  leaf  torn  out  of  an  old  doctor  book,"  that 
was  what  Lauretta  said!  She  had  died  the 
next  spring,  poor  Leona  had.  and  she  had 
never  told  any  one  but  her  that  she  had  seen 
the  "recipe."  Old  Mrs.  Hickley  didn't  know 
it  either.  As  Leona  said,  "She  wouldn't  have 
had  a  mite  of  peace  if  she  had  known  it." 

Only  three  names  to  remember  besides  the 
molasses;  but  Mrs.  Gott's  head  swam  as  she 
tried  to  fix  them  in  her  miud. 

She  took  the  paper  to  the  window  and  re- 
peated the  words  over  and  over,  while  she 
watched  for  the  flutter  of  Maud  Viola's  bljue 
gown. 

She  had  dropped  a  stitch,  her  bauds 
were  trembling  over  the  knitting  and  the 
forgotten  bread  was  beginning  to  burn  In 
the  oven  when  Maud  Viola  returned  with  the 
matches.  She  could  not  dissemble  her  eager- 
ness to  get  away,  and  she  knew  that  Maud 
Viola  looked  after  her  wonderiugly. 

Three  days  later,  iu  the  darkness  just  before 
the  dawn,  Mrs.  Gott  insistently  rapped  at  old 
Mrs.  Hickley's  door. 

"She  says  Mabel  has  taken  your  balsam 
and  Is  dying."  huskily  reported  Lorenzo,  who 
had  reached  the  door  first. 

"Cat's  foot!"  cried  old  Mrs.  Hickley,  irately, 
as  she  buttoned  her  dress.  "She  may  be  dy- 
ing—she has  looked  terrible  piudlln'  lately— 
but  it  alu't  from  takiu'  my  balsam,  that 
couldn't  hurt  a  baby!" 

Lorenzo  got  Obed  Goodiu's  horse  and 
wagon,  and  drove  his  mother  and  Mrs.  Gott 
to  the  cove. 

"Folks  say  now  that  it's  made  others  heave 
up,"  said  Mrs.  Gott,  miserable  to  the  point  of 
reckless  defiance.  "Sarah  Sprowie  gave  It  to 
the  stated  supply  that  was'stoppin'  to  her 
house  at  AVinter  Harbor.  Slie  gave  it  to  him 
for  minister's  sore  throat,  and  the  stated  sup- 
ply hove  up  and  was  real  sick,  and  Cyuthy 
Lawton— " 

"Well,  I  never  did  lu  all  my  born  days!" 
cried  Mrs.  Hickley,  hotly.  "They  wouldn't 
darst  to  tell  me  so  to  my  face!  My  balsam, 
that  I've  been  makiu'  for  twenty  years  and 
curlu'  everybody,  and  never  the  flrst  word 
of  complaint !" 

Mrs.  Hickley's  voice  broke  suddenly,  and  iu 
a  streak  of  yellow  dawn  that  had  struggled 
out  above  a  churning  gray  sea  the  tears 
showed  plteously  upon  her  seamy  cheeks. 

"I  wouldn't  have  said  a  word,"  faltered 
little  Mrs.  Gott,  "if  Mabel  wa'n't  all  I've 
got  in  the  world!  I  know  folks  are  apt  to 
think  a  thing  ain't  all  it's  cracked  up  to  be 
when  they've  got  to  pay  a  dollar  a  bottle  for 
it!  But  there  wa'n't  no  more  color  iu  her 
cheeks  than  there  is  in  a  marble  image — and 
I  hain't  got  another  thing  iu  this  llviu'  world 
but  her!" 

Lorenzo  whipped  the  horse  over  the  rocky- 
road  so  that  the  two  women  clung  to  each 
other  and  screamed.  Mabel's  face,  like  a  lily, 
appeared  at  an  upper  wludow.  She  smiled  at 
Lorenzo,  and  he  could  not  speak  for  the  great 
sob  of  relief  iu  his  throat. 

"I— I  expecti'd  she  was  p'isoned!"  exclaimed 
little  Mrs.  Gott.  also  carried  i^ut  of  herself 
by  relief. 

"I''isoned  by  my  balsam!"  demanded  Mrs. 
Hickley,  with  flushing  eyes. 

"I  didn't  know  but  what  It  was  wrong- 
somehow!"  faltered  Mrs.  Gott. 

•She's  terrible  delicate,  aud  the  lobely  was 
too  much  for  her  stomach;  you  Uldu't  give 
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her  a  mite  too  much,  did  you?"  aslied  the 
maker  of  the  balsam. 

"Jest  half  a  teaspoonful,"  answered  Mrs. 
Gott,  firmly.  But  in  her  own  mind  she  was 
enlightened.  She  had  put  in  half  enough 
spearmint  and  twice  too  much  lobelia. 

"Lobely  never  liilled  anybody,  did  itV"  she 
asted,  in  a  shaliing  voice. 

"Land,  no;  she'd  be  all  the  better  for  a 
good  dose  of  it— afterward.  Have  you  had 
the  balsam  a  considerable  while?  Sometimes 
the  molasses  dries  awa.v  and  that  makes  it 
stronger.   Let  me  see  it." 

Mrs.  Got  turned  pale  and  remembered  her 
Christian  profession,  but  she  replied  firmly: 

"I  have  It  out." 

"Have  it  out!  Have  out  my  balsam!  I  de- 
clare I  don't  know  what  things  are  a-comin' 
to  on  this  island!"  cried  old  Mrs.  Hiekley. 
She  flounced  out  of  the  house  and  cried  all 
the  way  home,  Lorenzo  trying  in  vain  to 
soothe  her. 

"I  thought  you'd  found  out  before  this 
tliat  giving  and  selling  are  two  things."  he 
remarked,  phllosophlcall.v,  at  the  breakfast- 
table.  "I  didn't  expect  'twas  goin'  to  be  ail 
smooth  sailiu'.  Now.  there's  Leah  Pitkin  that 
says  she  shouldn't  think  a  man  would  want 
to  carrj-  patent  medicine  'round  the  country 
with  his  mother's  name  on  it.  She  wouldn't 
see  her  name  on  a  patent  medicine  bottle  for 
any  money!  She  calc'lates  you'd  better  call 
it  bronchilene.  She  says  she's  laid  awake 
nights  thinkin'  up  that  name  for  it." 

"Well,  she  needn't  give  herself  no  such 
trouble!"  cried  old  Mrs.  Hiekley.  "I've  al- 
ways been  able  to  manage  my  medicine,  and 
I  guess  I  needn't  ask  no  help  of  Leah  Pitkin. 
Bronchilene!" 

There  was  Ineffable  scorn  in  her  voice. 
"How  would  folks  know  that  bronchilene  was 
old  'Mrs.  Hiekley 's  Balsam,'  that's  cured  folks 
all  'round  here  for  years  and  years,  and  never 
a  word  said  against  it  till  she  begun  to 
think  she'd  ought  to  make  a  little  something 
out  of  It  for  her  declinln'  years?" 

When  Lorenzo  arose  from  the  table  his 
mother  called  him  back. 

"Lorenzo,  you — you  hain't  gone  so  far  with 
that  girl  that  you  can't  back  out  honorable, 
have  you?"  she  asked,  in  a  voice  that  shook. 
"I  don't  care  nothin'  about  her  thousand  dol- 
lars. Bein'  pushed  to  it,  a  little  for  money 
ain't  nothin'  to  havin'  folks  layin'  awake 
nights  to  think  up  names  for  my  balsam! 
Lorenzo,  you  hain't  spoke  to  her,  have  you?" 

Lorenzo  turned  away— perhaps  to  hide  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye.  "Well,  not  exactly,  moth- 
er," he  said,  doubtfully. 

Old  Mrs.  Hickle.v  worried  herself  ill.  When 
winter  came  she  was  not  able  to  board  over 
on  "the  main,"  as  she  had  planned  to  do, 
and  as  Lorenzo  was  obliged  to  do  on  account 
of  the  laboratory.  Leah  Pitkin  was  over 
there  teaching  school.  Old  Mrs.  Hiekley  said 
she  expected  nothing  but  that  the  name  on 
those  bottles  would  be  changed  to  bronchi- 
lene before  spring.  Lorenzo  came  to  see  her 
every  week,  but  he  was  close-mouthed:  for 
aught  she  could  find  out,  he  might  be  courting 
that  girl  who  didn't  want  her  name  on  a 
patent  medicine  bottle. 

Gott's  cove  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
island,  and  no  one  told  her  how  often  and  in 
how  rough  weather  Lorenzo's  boat  was 
moored  there.  There  was  no  "stated  supply" 
that  winter,  and  therefore  no  Sunda.v  ser- 
vices to  bring  the  people  together,  and  she 
heard  little  from  the  Gotts. 

But  one  breezy  March  day— breezy,  but 
with  already  the  spring  blue  in  the  sky,  and 
the  spring  thrill  In  the  air  and  even  In  Bar- 
berry island's  rocky  heart— little  Mrs.  Gott 
came  tramping  over  the  road,  a  color  in  her 
cheeks  and  a  light  In  her  eye. 

To-day  it  was  old  Mrs.  Hiekley  instead  of 
Maud  Viola  Higgius  who  sat  in  the  rocking- 
chair,  and  little  Mrs.  Gott  stood  rigidly  up- 
right before  her. 

"I  ain't  worthy  to  sit  down  amongst  folks, 
and  I  aiut  a-goin"  to,  anyhow,  till  I  tell  you 
jest  how  mean  and  underhanded  I  be.  And 
I'm  so  happy  that  I  don't  know  as  I  care 
how  bad  I  be!  There's  roses  again  on  Mabel's 
cheeks,  and  the  picture  she's  jest  had  took 
you  wouldn't  know  If  you  hain't  seen  her 
sence  fall!" 

"Mabel's  always  havin'  her  picture  took," 
said  old  Mrs.  Hiekley,  who  didn't  feel  sym.- 
pathetic  with  happy  people.  "But  I'm  real 
glad  she's  better." 

"Ozias  can  say  that  the  hectic  flush  she  had 
wa'n't  nothin'  but  the  September  fever  that 
his  aunt  used  to  have,  but  I  know  better!  I 
know  she'd  have  gone  into  consumption  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  the  balsam!" 

"The  balsam?"  repeated  old  Mrs.  Hirkley. 
"I  thought  you  wouldn't  let  her  take  it,  or 
I  should  have  sent  her  some." 

" 'Twas  twice  too  much  lobely  in  the  first; 
that's  what  made  her  sick,"  said  little  Mrs. 
Gott,  firmly! 

"I  never  made  a  mite  of  a  mi-stake  in  that 
balsam,  never  in  this  liviu'  world!"  cried 
Mrs.  Hiekley,  starting  from  her  chair. 

"No,  'twas  me.  I  come  over  and  took  the 
recipe  out  of  the  Bible.  I  heard  'twas  there. 
We  was  dretful  poor,  and  I  thought  Mabel 
was  dyin'.  I  s.iid  it  over  'n  over  all  the  way 
heme.  But  I  couldn't  get  the  money  to  send 
Ozias  over  to  "the  main"  to  the  apothecary's 
for  two  or  three  da.vs,  and  b.v  that  time  I'd 
got  mixed  up.  I  bcnrrht  more  stuff  as  soon  as 
1  could,  and  fixed  it  r.II  right,  and  then  Mabel 
has  took  two  or  three  bottles  more.  Lorenzo 


fetched  'em  to  her."  Mrs.  Gott  searched 
her  friend's  face,  the  color  high  in  her  own. 

"Lorenzo?"  gasped  old  Mrs.  Hiekley.  "I 
thought  he  was  fussin'  'round  that  girl  that 
laid  awake  nights  to  think  up  a  name  for  my 
balsam.  The  saucy  jade!  I'm  real  thankful 
that  it's  Mabel!" 

Little  Mrs.  Gott  sank  into  a  chair  now, 
and  burst  Into  tears  of  joy. 

"I'm  so  tickled!  I  was  afraid  you  wouldn't 
like  it;  and  Mabel  is  all  I've  got!  And  she 
was  thinkin'  mebbe  her  last  picture,  beIn' 
so  han'some,  if  I  do  say  it,  jest  as  plump  as  a 
I)a'tridge,  and  the  other  so  pindlin',  that 
mebbe  you'd  like  to  have  'em  on  the  bottles 
and  in  the  papers!  Before  and  after  takin' 
old  'Mrs.  Hickley's  Balsam,"  you  know!"  Mrs. 
Gott  spoke,  hesitatingly,  reading  timidly  her 
old  friend's  face. 

"Wouldn't  that  be  just  splendid!"  cried 
old  Mrs.  Hiekley,  eagerly.  "Folks  are  always 
took  by  the  picture  of  a  pretty  girl!  And 
she  ain't  ashamed  to  have  her  picture  on  the 
bottles?  It  seems  as  If  things  has  turned  out 
real  providential!  But  to  think  of  your  havin' 
to  get  my  balsam  the  wa.v  you  did!  Lavlny 
Gott,  I'm  goin'  to  sell  that  balsam  and  make 
a  sight  of  money.  I  ain't  one  to  put  my  hand 
to  the  plow  and  look  back;  but  there  ain't 
never,  in  this  llvln'  world,  goin'  to  be  another 
drop  sold  to  Barberry  island  folks!" 


BOOK-MAKING  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

It  required  a  man  of  great  parts  to  be  a 
successful  publisher  at  that  time,  as  much  as 
or  even  more  than  it  does  to-day.  Such  an 
institution,  for  example,  as  the  Sorbonne  or 
University  of  Paris  required  the  highest 
guarantees  of  character,  capital  and  literary 
capacity  In  the  licensed  bookseller.  He  must 
be  an  adept  In  all  the  knowledge  and  science 
of  the  period,  as  well  as  perfectl.v  skilled  in 
the  mechanical  needs  of  his  business.  The 
university,  too,  which  was  always  in  close 
touch  with  the  church,  even  when  its  studies 
had  begun  to  broaden,  exercised  a  jealous 
censorship,  lest  some  religious  heresy  should 
creep  in.  Whenever  an  error  of  this,  or  even 
of  a  more  trivial  sort  was  found,  the  tran- 
scripts were  burned  and  the  bookseller  heav- 
ily fined.  Sometimes  his  privileges  might  tje 
ehtirely  revoked.  Indeed,  and  he  himself  im- 
prisoned. Tlie  bookseller  could  not  even  fix 
a  price  on  his  own  products.  Four  of  the 
guild  in  Paris,  for  example,  were  sworn  as 
appraisers  by  the  authorities  of  the  Sorbonne 
to  fix  the  selling  value  of  a  book,  and  any 
deviation  from  this  was  a  penal  offense.  To 
students  the  price  was  fixed  at  two  thirds  of 
the  charge  asked  of  the  general  purchaser. 
The  booksellers  could  not  dispose  of  their 
entire  stock  and  trade  without  the  license  of 
the  university,  which  must  also  approve  the 
purchaser.  As  an  additional  help  to  students, 
the  Sorbonne,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  framed  a  law  compelling  all  book- 
sellers to  keep  books  to  lend  out  on  hire,  and 
this  example  was  imitated  at  Toulouse,  Bo- 
logna, Vienna  and  Oxford.  In  this  way  cir- 
culating libraries  were  established  in  the 
Middle  Ages. — Harper's  Round  Table, 


AN  ADMIRAL'S  GRANDSON. 

One  of  Admiral  Sampson's  married  daugh- 
ters, the  wife  of  Lieutenant  Roy  Smith,  lives 
in  Norwich,  and  has  a  small  American  of  her 
own  at  the  public  schools.  The  first  time 
they  sang  the  "Star-spangled  Banner"  In  his 
room  the  patriotic  youngster  rose  to  his  feet, 
and  there  he  stood  reverently  and  resolutely 
till  the  song  was  over. 

That's  the  naval  rule,  to  stand  uncovered 
when  the  great  national  anthem  is  sung  or 
played. 

With  a  naval  father  and  grandfather  he 
followed  the  laws  of  the  service. 

It  was  rather  an  unusual  proceeding,  and 
his  pla.vmates  undertook  to  guy  the  little 
patriot  about  it,  but  he  stood  his  ground  like 
a  hero. 

The  incident  reached  the  ears  of  the  local 
school-board,  and  the  order  at  once  went  out 
that  all  scholars  of  Norwich  must  stand  while 
the  national  hymn  is  sung. — New  York  Mail 
and  Express. 

THE  LAST  ROSE  OF  SUMMER. 

It  is  said  that  Amelia  Koehler,  who  died 
latel.v  at  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  inspired 
Thomas  Moore  to  write  the  famous  poem. 
"The  Last  Rose  of  Summer."  The  story  is 
that  when  she  was  a  little  girl  of  thirteen 
she  and  the  poet  were  in  a  garden  together, 
and  she  picked  a  rose  for  him,  and  as  she 
put  it  in  the  buttonhole  of  his  waist-coat, 
she  exclaimed,  "Now  I  have  given  .vou  the 
last  rose  of  summer!"  Moore  was  so  pleased 
with  what  she  said  that  he  wrote  the  poem 
we  ail  know  so  well,  and  dedicated  it  to  the 
little  lassie  whose  words  had  inspired  it. 


HOMESEEKERS'  EXCURSIONS 

VTA  BURLIXGTOX  KOVTE. 

Will  be  run  August  2d  and  20th;  September 
Cth  and  20th;  October  4th  and  18th  to  Nebras- 
ka, Kansas,  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas  and  other 
western  territory.  One  fare  plus  .'i!2.00  for  the 
round  trip.  Perfect  passenger  train  seoice 
from  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Peoria,  Kansas  City 
and  Omaha  to  the  West  and  Northwest.  Con- 
sult your  home  ticket  agent  regarding  rates 
and  routes,  or  write  L.  W.  Wakeley,  General 
Passenger  Agent,  St.  L"buis,  Mo. 
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Hardest  things  in  the  hpuse  to  clean.  Most 
contrary  things  to  keep  clean.    Most  unpleasant 
■when  not  cleaned.    Are  made  clean  and  kept  cle£ 
easily^  with  that  enemy  of  oil  and  grease  and  di 


Washing' 
Powder 


Largest  package — greatest  economy. 
THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPAN-T, 
Chicago.    St.  Louis.    New  York.    Boston.  Fbiladelpbiai 


.  .  CLOTHING  . . 

Salesmen  Wanted. 

$150.00  PER  MONTH  and  fxpeoiei  made  hj  all  ow 

acii^f  men.    "We  pay  many  far  more. 

We  want  men  in  every  County        united  states. 

■    ,  ———■■-■„-  ■-  ^ ,.  /.  If  your  reference  is 

satisfactory  we  will  start  you  at  ooce.   No  experieoce  necei- 
sarj .    No  capital  recjulred.      We  furnish  a  fuU  line 
of  samples,  stationery,  etc.     A  1  ail or's-for-t he- 
trade  complete  outfit  ready  forbusiness.NucommU- 
■loa  Plun,  70U  re§ruUle70urpro- 
fits  to  suityourseir.     No  bouse  to 
bou^e  «au>a&.  This  ia  not  one  Of 
the  many  catchy  advertise- 
ments for  agents,  bot  ooe  of  the 
▼ery  few  advertisements  olTerlB; 
a  rareopportanlty  to  Becare  strict- 
ly hii^h  grade  employmeut  at  BIf 
wages. 

We  are  the  Largest 
Tailors  in  America. 

We  make  to  measure  over 
300.000  suits  annually.  We 
occupy  entire  one  of  *helar- 
g^est  bu.^iness  blocks  in  Chi- 
cago. We  refer  yon  to  tbe 
Rank  of  Commprce  In  Chicago, 
any  Express  or  Railroad  Co*  Id 
Cbleago,  any  reiildeDtof  Chicago. 
Before  engaging  with  us, 
wi-ite  to  any  friend  In  Chica- 
go andask  them  to  come  and 
see  us,  then  write  you  if  it  is 

a  rare  opportooity  to  Mecure 
steady,  high  class,  h\e  paylni? 
employment.  BETTER 
STI UL — come  to  Chicago 
yourself  and  see  us  before 
eneragingand  satisfy  your- 
self reerarding  every  word 
we  say.  You  can  got  steady 
work  and  big  pay.  Work  in 
your  own  county  300  days 
in  the  year,  and  you  can't 
make  le^^s  than  to  eiery  day 
aboTe  all  expenses. 

We  Want  to  Engage  You 

to  take  orders  for  our  Hade* 
to'Order  and  Measure  Custom 
Tailoring,  (Men's  Suits. 
Pantsand  Overcoats).  We 
put  you  in  the  way  to  take 
orders  from  almost  every 
man  in  your  county,  a 
\  baainess  better  than  a  store 
;  with    a  S'20,000.00  stock. 

t«iiitj<>*.»«»iji  Ti  You  wlllhaTeDoeompetltioii, 

of  Fine  Custom. Sade  Garments.      We  buy  our  cloth  di- 

 rect  from  the  largest  Eoropean  and  American  3II1U. 

We  control  the  product  of  several  woolen  mills.  We  operate  the  most  extensive  and  economic  custom  tailoring 
plants  in  existdnce,  thus  reducing  the  price  of  Salts  and  OTereoats  made-to-order  lo  S5.00  and  upward;  Pants  from 
SI. SO  to  $5, 00.  Prices  so  low  that  nearly  every  one  in  your  county  will  be  glad  to  have  tiieir  Stilts  and 
Overcoats  made  to  order. 

PIIDMIQU     YO 1 1  ^  'Q''?^*  handsome  leather  bound  boob  eootalnlog  large  cloth  samples  of  our  entire 
WE      rWB\l^lwn       ■  line  of  Suitings,  Overcoatings  and  Pantaloonlngs,  a  book  which  COStS  US  several 

doUarsi  to  tret  up, also  Fine  Colored  Fashion  Plates,  Instruction  Book,  Tape  SeaAurc,  Busloexs  Cards,  Stationery,  Advertising 
Batter.yourname  on  rubber  stamp  with  pad  complete.  We  also  furnish  youa  Salesmnn*«  Net  Confidential  Price  List.  The 
prices  are  left  blank  under  each  description  so  you  can  fill  in  yoar  own  selling  prices,  arranging  your  profit  to 
Buit  yourself.  As  soon  as  vou  have  received  your  sample  book  and  general  outfit  and  have  read  ourbookof  instruc- 
tionscarefuUv.which  teaches  you  how  to  take  orders.and  marked  in  your  sellincr  price  you  are  ready  for  business 
and  can  begin  taking  orders  from  every  one.  At  your  low  prices  business  men.  farmers,  and  in  fact  everyone  will 
order  their  suits  made.  You  can  take  seyeral  orders  erery  day  at  $1.00  to  $5. 00  profit  on  each  order,  for  every  one  will  be 
astonished  at  your  low  prices. 

vnil  DPnillRP  Wn  MflNFY  Just  take  the  orders  and  send  them  tons  and  we  will  make  the  garments 
TUU  ncyuinc  n\j  ifiv/iiQi  ^,^^^1^  5  jays  and  send  direct  to  your  customers  by  express  C.  O.  D.,  subject 
to  examination  and  approval, at  your  selling  price,  and  collect  your  full  selling  price,  and  every  week  we  will  send 
you  a  check  for  all  your  profit.  You  n^'ed  coHect  no  money,  deliver  no  goods, simply  go  on  taking  orders,  adding  a  lib- 
eral profit. and  vre  deliver  the  goods,  collect  all  the  money  and  every  week  promptly  send  you  In  one  round  check 
your  full  profit  for  the  week.N'early  all  our  good  men  get  a  check  from  us>  of  at  least  WO.OO  every  week  in  the  year. 

ITnT  IC  CTDPF  We  makeno  charge  forthe  bookand  com- 
Itit  VlUlrll  10  rKtCli  plete  outfit,  but  as  EACH  OUTFIT  COSTS 
US  SEVERAL  DOLLARS,  to  protect  ourselves  against  many  who  would  impose  on  us  by  sending  for 
the  outfit  with  no  intention  of  working,  but  merely  out  of  idle  curiosity.  AS  A  GUARANTEE  OF  GOOD 
FAITH  ON  THE  PART  OF  EVERY  APPLICANT,  we  require  you  to  fill  out  the  blank  lines  below,  giving  the 
names  of  two  parties  as  reference,  and  further  agreeing  to  pay  ONE  DOLLAR  and  express  charges  for  the 
outfit  when  received,  if  found  as  represented  and  really  a  sure  way  of  making  big  wages.  The  $1.00  you 
aoree  to  Day  when  outfit  is  received  does  not  begin  to  pay  the  cost  to  us  but  insures  us  you  mean  business. 
WE  WILL  REFUND  YOUR  $L00  AS  SOON  AS  YOUR  ORDERS  HAVE  AMOUNTED  TO  $25.00,  which 
amount  you  can  take  the  first  day  you  work. 

Fill  out  the  following  lines  carefully.sign  your  name.cut  out  and  send  to  us. and  the  outfit  m\\ be  sent  you  at  once 
AMERICAN  WOOLEN  MILLS  CO.,  Enterprise  BIdg,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

GENTLEMEy:— Please  send  me  by  express  C.  O.  D.,  subject  to  examination,  your  Sample  Book  and  Com- 
plete Salesman's  Outfit,  as  described  above.  I  agree  to  examine  it  at  the  express  office  and  if  found  exafctly 
as  represented  and  I  feel  I  can  make  good  big  wages  taking  orders  for  you,  I  agree  to  pay  the  exttress  atrent.as 
a  iruaiantee  of  goodfaith,and  to  show  !  mean  busine.-^s,  One  Dollar  and  espresR  ebargea,  with  the  understandingthe 
One  Dollar  is  to  be  refunded  to  me  as  soon  as  my  sales  have  amounted  toi25.00.  If  not  found  as  represented  and 
I  am  not  perfectly  satisfied  X  shall  not  take  the  outfit  or  pay  one  cent. 


Rto,Wis..  June  30th,  1898. 
Gentlemen: — In  reply  to  your 
I  letter  requesting  the  nse  of  my 
photograph  for  advertising  pur- 
poses,  and  asking  how  I  am 
pleased  with  the  work, would  say  I  do  not  object  to  your  usine-my  photoemph.as 
your  prices  are  very  low  and  garments  ^o  exact  to  my  measurements  that  I  glad- 
ly recommend  you. I  would  add  that  I  have  never  made  less  than  880.00  per  m  onth 
since  I  received  your  first  outfit,  and  in  the  best  months  have  made  as  high  as 
8350.00  per  month.  Very  truly.  E.  J.  DOTLE. 

Should  you  ^vrite  Mr.  Doyle,  be  sure  to  enclose  a  2c  stamp  for  reply. 
■\Ve  have  hundreds  of  letters  similar  to  Mr.  Doyle's. 


WE  ARE  THE  LARGEST  TAILORS  IN  AMERICA 


Sign  your  name  on  above  line. 


'  Name  of  PostofBce.County  and  State  onabove  line. 


Your  age. 


On  above  two  lines  give  as  reference  the  names  of  twB 
men  over  21  years  of  age  who  haveknown  you  oie 
year  or  longer. 


On  above  line  give  name  of  your  nearest  express  office 


Married  or  single  

Address  your  letters  plainly  to 

AMERICAN  WOOLEN  MILLS  CO.,  Enterprise  Building.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SPECIAL  60  DAYS  OFFER 

^         _  WHAT  _  YOU 

to 

lO 

Mile 


TO   ENTRODrCE  OUR  LATEST  LARGE,  POWERFUL 
ACHROMATIC  TELESCOPE,  THE  EXCELSIOR. 


WAN 


Ranire  "'ON  SEA  FARM 


OR 


RANCH 


POSITIVELY  such  &  zood  Tcle«cope  was  never  sold  for  this  price  Wfore,  Tbr^e  Te It^o  pea  »rt  oiKdt  hv  one  '<f  tlit  lar^rst  mftQuraXTturct-:!  of  Zuroije,  me»3ure 
closcl  l:;  inches  and  open  over  :i  1-2  feet  in  5  iei-tiuni.  Tber  arc  BRASS  BOUND.  BRASS  SAFETY  CAP' on  each  end  to  eicludc  dust.  etc..  with  H)WERFXX 
LENSE.S.  scientifically  ^ound  and  adjmted.  GUARANTEED  ItY  THE  MAKER.  Heretofore.  Telescjpes  of  IbL*  six*  ha»e  been  sold  for  from  |5.iJ0  to  |3.UU. 
Every  dojoumer  In  the  country  or  at  .tea^iide  resorts  should  certainly  secure  one  of  these  jostruments;  and  no  fanner  should  be  without  one,  Ohjecla  milea 
away  are  brouKiht  to  view  with  astODidbini*  clearness.  Sent  by  mail  or  eipTCM.  safelj  packed,  prepaid  for  only  99  eta.  Our  nrw  catalo:^uc  of  Watches,  etc, 
sr^nt  with  each  order.  Tbid  ii  a  grand  offer  and  you  should  not  miss  it.  WE  WARRANT  each  Telescope  JUST  AS  REPRESENTED  or  money  refunded. 
W.\NTS  ANOTHER ;  Brandy,  Va.,  Genu. — ^Please  send  another  Teleacopt,  money  enclosed.  Oth^r  was  a  barsain,  good  as  in<trument«  coating  maay  time.4  the 
money. — R.  C.  Allks.  Send  91>  CENTS  by  Registered  letter.  P.>^t  Offi----  >IoiieT"Or.Ier.  Express  MoneT  Order,  or  Bank  Draft  parable  to  our  order,  or  hare 
your  storekeeper  or  newsdealer  order  for  you.    EXCELSIOR  IMPOKXrNC  CO.,  Dept.  H.,  ExceUlor  Bld^.^  New  Tork.  Box  78S. 


THE  HANDY  WAR  BOOK 


A  new  book  of  important  and  authentic  information  and 
statistics  on  the  many  suhjects  relating  to  the  present 
war.  such  as  size,  population,  climate^  commerce  and 
resources  of  tJie  islands  concerned  in  the  .Spauish-Ainericau  conflict,  with  many  other  facts  which  readers  of 
war  news  should  have.  See  offer  ou  page  19.  Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


AnonsT  1,  1898. 


®ur  Housebolt). 


NEIGHBOR  JONES'  IDEA. 

An'  so  sbe  slept,  while  the  nighbors  came 

To  the  darkened  bouse  that  day; 
With  weeptu'  hearts  they  breathed  her  name 

In  the  kindest  sort  o'  way. 
An'  never  a  one  but  through  her  tears 

Spoke  some  sweet,  lovin'  word 
She  had  carefully  bottled  up  fer  years; 

But  the  corpse — it  uerer  beard. 

An'  they  brought  her  flowers  rich  an'  rare. 

Jest  full  o'  sweet  perfume, 
An'  wreaths  o'  roses  everywhere 

Made  glad  the  darkened  room. 
I  thought  of  her  life  in  sorrer  hid 

An'  the  world  o'  joy  ef  she 
Could  'a'  owned  them  wreaths  on  her  cofiSn 
lid; 

But  the  corpse — it  coaidn't  see. 

An'  here's  a  tip  fer  neighbors,  dear. 

Who  would  praise  me  gone,  no  doubt: 
Ef  you  would  hare  joys  to  see  an"  hear 

Why  don't  you  trot  'em  out? 
All  these  post-mortem  carryin's  on 

Are  proper-like  an'  nice. 
But  with  the  one  that's  dead  an'  gone 

They  don't  cut  any  ice. 

—Nixon  Waterman,  in  L.  A.  W.  Bulletin. 


juices  are  refreshing,  but  care  mu«t  be 
taken  not  to  use  too  much  iced  drinks. 
Every  housekeeper  ought  to  do  just  as 
luuch  of  her  work  as  is  possible  in  the  cool 
of  the  morning,  and  take  care  to  rest 


WRITING-SATCHEL. 

If  one  is  away  from  home  in  the  summer, 
it  is  often  more  conducive  to  thoughts  for 
pleasant  letters  home  to  take  the  materials 
and  go  out  of  doors  to  write. 

A  satchel  made  of  linen,  decorated  as 
one  may  wish,  either  with  embroidery  or 
painting,  and  filled  inside  with  all  nec- 
essary materials,  well-sharpened  pencils, 
wh'ieh  it  is  best  to  fasten  in  the  side,  so 
as  not  to  loose  them,  can  be  taken  down 
in  the  shadctw  of  some  beautiful  tree,  with 
perhaps  a  stretch  of  water  beyond  it, 
where  the  most  charming  letters  will  al- 
most write  themselves.  Surely  no  blue 
letter  or  angry  letter  could  proceed  from 
such  surroundings. 

The  heavy  Irueu  which  comes  for  heavy 
skirts  is  the  better  material.  If  one  pre- 
fers leather  binding  and  handles,  a  sad- 
dler will  put  on  these  finishings  for  a 
nominal  pric-e,  find  its  beauty  and  utility 
will  of  course  depend  upon  its  being 
well  made.  Once  used  you  would  always 
waut  one,  as  every  woman  prefers  to  write 
upon  something  she  can  hold  in  her  lap. 

Res. 


selves.  The  incompetent  housewife  is  far 
too  often  severely  critical  and  ungenerous 
in  her  judgment,  seeming  never  to  think 
the  cause  of  her  own  lack  of  financial 
progress  in  least  due  to  her  own  lack 


HOME  TOPICS. 

HOT-WEATHER  HiNTS.— While  Aug- 
ust may  not  bring  hotter  days 
than  those  just  passed,  yet  the 
heat  seems  more  enervating.  May- 
be it  is  because  we  are  already  exhausted 
with  the  heat  of  July,  but  it  always  seems 


as  thoug'h  there  was  not  a'ir  enough  to 
breathe  in  August.  Then  mold  and  mil- 
dew, microlies  and  insects  are  ready  "to 
creep  in  at  every  point,  and  the  already 
exhausted  'housekeeper  must  watch  and 
com'bat  these  wirh  unabating  vigilance. 

The  family  must  eat  in  hot  weather  as 
well  as  in  cold,  and  appetites  are  quite  apt 
to  need  some  coaxing  at  this  season;  so  the 
question  is  not  only  what  food  can  be 
served  with  the  least  expenditure  of  time 
and  strength,  but  also  what  food  is  the 
most  appetizing  and  nourishing. 

Fresli  fruits  are  almost  indispensable 
to  health  in  hot  weather,  and  as  far  as 
possi^ble  should  Ije  used  uncooked,  at  least 
only  rarely  made  into  pies.  Rasiiberries 
and  blackberries  are  often  injurious  4f 
eaten  too  freely,  on  account  of  their  seeds. 
Bsi>eeial  care  must  be  taken  in  giving 
them  to  little  children.  Apples,  peaches 
and  grapes  are  most   healthful.  Some 


enough,  if  she  WK)uld  accomplish  her  work 
and  at  the  same  time  preserve  her  health. 

Typhoid  Fever. — At  a  recent  meeting 
of  a  medical  association  a  paper  was  read 
in  which  the  writer  called  typhoid  fever 
a  water  disease,  as  'he  believed  it  was 
almost  without  exception  caused  by  in- 
fected water.  If  this  dis- 
ease appears  in  a  neighbor- 
'hood,  the  water  supply 
should  be  immediately 
looked  after,  and  all  water 
used  for  drinking  should  be 
boiled,  unless  known  to  be 
pure.  A  well  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  'house  is  con- 
venient to  the  housekeeper, 
but  it  is  often  ix)!luted  by 
animal  or  vegetable  decom- 
poaition.  A  stable,  a  pig- 
pen, a  cesspool,  a  privy 
vault  or  even  a  puddle  of 
stagnant  water  may  menace  the  life  of  a 
family.  The  only  safe  way  is  to  have 
every  such  source  of  contamination  as 
far  from  the  well  as  possible,  to  keep 
them  clean  and  use  plenty  of  lime  as  a 
purifier.  In  some  neighborhoods  where 
systematic  examinations  have  been 
made  the  water  of  ninety  per  cent  of 
the  wells  was  found  chemically  unfit 
for  use.  A  physician  tells  the  story 
of  examining  the  premises  of  a  farmer 
where  three  members  of  the  family 
were  sick  with  typhoid  fever.  He 
found  a  very  filthy  pig-pen,  and  when 
he  advised  the  owner  to  have  it 
cleaned,  was  answered,  "Why,  doctor, 
nothin's  the  matter  w-ith  them  pigs." 
People  do  not  think  of  these  things, 
and  even  when  they  know  the  dan- 
ger they  are  prone  to  negleot  until 
the  life  of  a  dear  one  is  a  sacrifice  to  their 
thougtitlessness  and  negligence. 

M.\iDA  McL. 


INJUDICIOUS  EXPENDITURE. 

Much  as  I  may  dislike  to  admit  it,  I 
yet  believe  it  more  often  the  fault  of  the 
housewife  than  of  any  one  else  that  the 
finance  of  the  family  remains  so  persistent- 
ly at  low  ebb,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case. 

Prosijerity  holds  aloof;  the  purse  is  so 
invariably  empty;  the  home  bare  of  all 
but  the  veriest  necessities  of  life;  there  is 
a  perpetual  wail  of  woe  and  hard  times, 
and  the  family  grows  discouraged  and 
embittered  in  spirit.  But  the  one  most  to 
blame  so  seldom  realizes  such  to  be  « 
fact,  and  as  a  consequence  it  all  grows 
worse  instead  of  better. 

The  income  may  be  such  that,  judicious- 
ly and  intelligently  handled,  it  miglit  be 
made  to  furnish  many  comforts  and  at 
least  a  few  of  the  luxuries,  besides  leav- 
ing a  neat  little  margin  to  be  applied  upon 
the  bank  account.  Which  will  some  day, 
in  ease  of  sickness  or  old  age,  be  found 
a  very  desirable  and  substantial  staff  to 
lean  upon.  But  if  the  housewife  be  a  care- 
less and  thoug'htless  shopper,  her  household 
must  be  made  to  pay  the  penalty  of  her 
indisci-etion,  and  there  is  bitter  complain- 


hoiisekeepers  regard  desserts  as  luxuries, 
but  Ihks  is  a  mi:^nake,  Fresh  fruits,  ice- 
cream, sherbets,  custard,  blauc  muoge  and 
gelatin  jelly,  either  plain  or  with  fruit, 
not  only  gratify  the  taste,  but  are  heakh- 
fnl,  and  if  served  every  day  less  heavy 
food  will  U'  eaten.  Use  iKiultry  and  mut- 
ton hi  wiinitiier  instead  of  beef  and  pork, 
thoug'h  often  a  little  broiled  bacon  or  bam 
is  very  api>etizing  for  breakfast.  Vegeta- 
ble salads  are  always  good,  and  salad-oil 
is  cons<idered  very  healthful  and  nourish- 
ing. Cwliug  beverages  made  from  fruit- 


SASHES. 

Very  pretty,  indeed,  are  the  sashes  that 
so  soon  have  begun  to  be  worn,  and  which 
will  be  worn  presumably  during  the  entire 
summer  season.  They  are  of  many  colors 
— the  handsome,  heavy  black,  the  rich 
pure  wOiite,  the  plain  colors,  the  gay  Ro- 
man stripe  and  the  no  less  gay  bayadere 
strtlx;. 

Sometimes  the  fringe  ornamenting  the 
ends  is  machine-made;  yet  just  as  often 
the  sash  ribbon  is  frayed  for  one  eighth 
of  a  yard  at  the  ends,  and  simply  hand- 
knotted.  Where  the  sash  is  colored  or 
strii>ed,  the  neck  ribbon,  if  worn,  should 
be  the  same. 

In  many  different  ways  are  the  sashes 
bowed  and  knotted,  the  bow  usually  being 
at  the  side.  A  few  of  the  more  iwipnlar 
bows  and  knots  are  here  illustrated.  Some- 
times, where  the  sash  is  long  enough  to 
warrant  it,  it  is  wound  twice  around  the 
waist  and  made  to  look  like  a  rather  high 
girdle,  as  in  Fig.  3.  These  sashes  are 
very  pretty  worn  with  shirt-waists,  and 
while  the  leather  Ix'lt  will  of  course  be 
worn  as  usual,  still  the  sashes  will  be  an 
agreeable  change. 

Emma  Louise  Havck  Rowe. 


DRUNKENNESS  IS  A  DISEASE. 

Win  8**n(l  free  Book  of  rarliciiliirft  Imw  »o  m^f 
**DrQnkrnnifM  ur  tlie  iLlMUor  IliibU"  with  i»r  ullliulll 
tile  knowledge  of  tlieputtent.  AdilreH»  Or.  J.  W.  Uaiiies, 
Ko.  iS»  HtkCv  !SUe«t,  ClDciiuiatl,  Ulilu. 


ing  that  they  have  never  things  to  do  with 
eudi  as  "other  folks"  have,  and  that  their 
home  is  anything  but  attractive  and  pretty. 
Apijearances  are  all  against  them. 

Doubtless  the  "other  folks"  referred  to 
('it  would  be  aseertaaned  were  a  search 
inistituted  as  to  ways  and  means  found  by 
them,  of  living  in  a  more  pros):>erous  and 
desirable  style)  have  no  more  money,  and 
potasibly  less,  than  herself  to  handle.  But 
having  studied  and  cultivated  the  art  of 
judicious  expenditure,  her  home  shows  the 
pleasing  effect  of  it, 

I  would  not  be  guilty  of  believing  that 
the  improvident  housekeeper  has  the  best 
of  intentions  when,  money  in  hand,  she 
goes  out  to  make  her  purchases  for  the 
table,  for  the  home  and  for  clothing  for 
hei-self  and  family.  But  she  lacks  judg- 
ment; neglects  to  inform  herself  and  to 
make  a  study  of  the  needs  at  home,  and  of 
the  necessity  of  careful  counting  of  small 
change  as  well  as  of  bills  of  the  larger 
donomiiiations.  She  buys  recklessly,  and 
she  is  alwnj-s  buying  something.  The 
money  slii>s  thmugh  her  fingers  so  eajfily 
and  unconsciously,  and  still  she  has  seldom 
anj-l'hing  tangible  to  show  for  it.  She 
knows  there  is  something  wrong  siune- 
where.  And  she  is  guilty,  sxi,  oflentiines, 
of  cherishing  a  bit  of  a  feeling  <if  resent- 
ment in  her  heart  toward  those  who  do 
have  miu'e  in  their  homes  than  sIk'  has 
in  hers. 

In  truth,  she  sometimes  goes  so  far  as 
to  iKit  wnly  intimate,  but  say,  that  it  is  only 
llmjugh  dishonesty  that  pe<jple  accumulate 
more  of  dollars  and  chattels  than  them- 


of  management.  And  there  is  a  deal  of 
meaning  in  that  very  common  word — 
management.  Mismanagement  is  at  the 
very  outset  the  direct  cause  of  any  amount 
of  misfortune  in  finance. 

Some  of  the  prettiest  and  most  cozily 
furnished  homes  among  the  world's  great 
laboring  class  of  people  have  come  of  the 
handling  of  the  purse  by  a  prudent,  care- 
ful and  calculating  housewife.  She  has 
given  a  thought  to  every  purchase,  wheth- 
er large  or  small.  She  has  learned  that  it 
is  the  little  things  that  count,  and  she 
makes  every  dime  and  dollar  she  parts 
with  give  an  account  in  its  equivalent. 
And  it  is  surprising  at  times  the  real 
"value  received"  she  will  secure  for  her 
outlay  in  money. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  it  is  even  more  sur- 
prising that  people  will  let  such  sums  of 
money  escape  their  fingers,  with  so  little 
of  value  or  availability  in  exchange,  as 
they  frequently  are  known  to  do. 

SiJeaking  in  a  general  way,  it  is  accred- 
ited our  s>ex  that  we  will  secure  for  outlay 
a  much  gi-eater  value  than  will  men.  By 
nature  a  woman  is  more  economical  than 
man,  and  a  much  closer  calculator.  Yet 
this  is  not  by  any  means  an  invariable 
rule.  For  'housewives  without  number,  of 
a  spendthrift  nature,  are  daily  wasting  the 
laboriously  \vrought  incomes  of  deserving, 
am'bitious  husbands. 

It  matters  but  little  how  good  a  provider 
a  man  may  be,  or  what  the  amount  of  his 
income,  if  he  has  not  a  wife  that  looks  to 
his  interests  and  to  helping  him  to  save  a 
portion  of  it.  He  is  but  little  better  off 
with  much  than  he  would  be  with  but  a 
small  salary,  for  if  it  goes  without  sub- 
stantial returns  it  is  simply  strength  and 
labor  lost.  It  is  not  to"  be  wondered  at 
that  under  just  such  circumstances  men 
oftentimes  'become  discouraged  and  dis- 
heartened and  cease  to  exert  themselves 
to  any  great  extent. 

But   how   differently   labors  the  man 


V'hose  wife  is  as  earnestly  plauning  and 
working  to  make  it  all  of  avail,  and  who 
manages  to  bring  so  many  wuiforts  into 
the  home,  as  well  as  the  dietary  substau- 
tials  of  life  that  are  well  prepared  under 
her  careful  jjupervislon  and  ln-r  hands. 
With  all  the  confiilen<'e  in  the  world  'he  in- 
trusts his  earnings  to  her  keeping.  Xor 
d<H's  1'he  real,  true  wife  ever  betray  the 
trust.  Instead,-  she  makes  a  study  of 
lu)Usehold'  finance  jind  hx>me  economy, 
and  she  finds  a  pleasure  in  it.  She  allows 
no  bilks  to  go  uni>aid,  for  she  has  little  to 
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do  with  the  "credit"  system  or  "instal- 
ment plan.'' 

She  realizes  the  import  of  "pay-day," 
and  sfhe  allows  no  such  nightmare  to  hover 
over  her  and  her  household.  One  of  her 
mottoes  faithfully  lived  up  to  is,  "Pay  as 
you  go."  How  thankful  sh-e  is,  too,  that 
she  has  kept  this  pledge  with  herself, 
when  the  knowledge  comes  to  her  of  oth- 
ers who,  less  discreet  than  herself  in 
household  methods  and  purchases,  have 
faced  the  inevitable  pay-day  with  an  emp- 
ty purse  and  a  guilty  conscience. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  that  th-e  wealthy 
and  well  to  do  of  the  great  middle  class 
are  careful  and  close  buyers?  They  know 
where  to  find  the  best  and  where  they  can 
do  th«  best,  and  are  invariably  well  in- 
formed conc-erniug  quality,  average  cost, 
and  all  oth-er  items  that  go  so  far  toward 
the  making  for  themselves  a  degree  of 
prosperity  so  mu(?h  sought  and  longed  for. 
Be  assured  it  'has  not  all  couie  to  them  by 
chance.  It  has  taken  study,  thought  and 
management,  coupled  with  industry  and 
ambition.  There  is  method  in  their  plans. 
They  do  not  buy  indiscriminately  and  hur- 
riedly. They  understand  the  meaning  of 
"a  penny  saved,"  and  dollars  'have  resulted 
therefrom.  Ella  Houghton. 


HOME  AIDS  TO  GRACE. 

Second  Paper, 
to  stand  properly. 

Let  the  feet  be  sl'ightly  apart,  the  heel  of 
one  foot  near  the  instep  of  the  other. 
Throw  the  we'ight  of  the  body  on  the  balls 
of  the  feet,  allowing  each  foot  to  bear  an 
equal  share.  Never  allow  yourself  to  throw 
out  ofie  foot  and  bear  the  weig'ht  of  the 
body  on  the  other,  for  no  more  un- 
gainly position  can  be  taken,  and  it  is 
not  restful.  You  could  not  stand  in  such 
a  position  half  as  long  as  where  the  weight 
of  the  body  is  equally  distributed.  Try 
both  positions  before  the  glass,  watching 
the  effect  on  hips  and  abdomen,  and  you 
will  wonder  'how  your  mother  could  have 
allowed  you  to  acquire  a  habit  so  destruct- 
ive to  all  the  lines  of  beauty. 

You  must  be  equally  careful  that  the' 
abdomen  is  not  given  undue  prominence. 
You  do  not  want  to  go  throug'h  the  world 
looking  as  though  you  were  pushing  your 
abdomen  in  front  of  you.  Throw  your 
hips  as  far  back  as  you  can  without  dislo- 
cating them,  and  compel  the  abdomen  to 
flatten  itself.  To  do  this  easily  and  prop- 
erly you  must  practise  it  every  day — all 
day,  in  fact,  or  at  least  every  time  you 
think  of  it.  At  night  practise  throwing 
the  hips  forward  and  back,  to  render  them 
more  easily  controlled. 

Throw  the  hips  back,  draw  the  abdomen 
in,  throw  the  Chest  out,  and  hold  the  head 
erect.  Give  no  thought  to  your  shoulders. 
They  will  assume  the  natural  position  if 


you  hold  the  chest  properly.  To  do  this 
you  must  make  the  line  from  the  sternum 
to  the  naval  as  long  ais  you  possibly  can. 

Stand  before  the  glass  in  the  position  so 
often  taken,  shoulders  drooping  and  ab- 
domen prominent,  and  with  a  tape-line 
measure  the  dista'uce  between  abdomen 
and  navel;  next  throw  the  hii>s  back  and 
elevate  the  chest,  then  measure  again. 
You  will  find  a  difference  of  several  inches, 
and  will,  besides,  have  given  your  eye  a 
lesson  that  will  tend  to  make  it  very  ob- 
servant of  the  attitudes  of  your  friends. 


This  will  be  of  value,  for  you  will  see 
enough  to  keep  you  constantly  warned  as 
to  the  result  of  your  own  careless  habits. 

Try  changing  from  the  wnmg  to  the 
right  position  until  your  muscles  gain  pli- 
ablMty  and  strength,  and  after  awhile  you 
will  discover  that  all  your  gowns  are  too 
short  in  the  waist,  that  your  lungs  do  bet- 
ter work,  and  that  you  are  not  so  frequent- 
ly a  victim  to  palpitation  and  indigestion. 

TO  WALK  PROPERLY. 

Pirst  learn  to  stand  properly,  then,  hum- 
ming a  march,  'step  out  in  time  to  your 
music,  letting  the  ball  of  the  foot  strike 
the  ground  first,  and  holding  your  knees 
quite  srifiE.  Walking  sfhould  chiefly  be  a 
hip  exercise. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  none  but 
those  born  to  the  aristocracy  can  learn 
to  place  the  ball  of  the  foot  on  the  ground 
first  when  walking;  but  while  that  has 
been  proven  false,  it  is  none  the  less  the 
fact  that  the  iwasantry  in  foreign  coun- 
tries step  first  on  the  heel. 

When  practising  your  new  step  avoid 
shiiking  the  advancing  foot.  Much  energy 
is  lost  in  this  way,  and  it  is  far  from 
graceful.  The  foot  is  extended  beyond  the 
spot  where  it  is  placed,  then  brought  back 
by  a  bend  in  the  knee  and  ankle  joiiuts. 
Many  men  as  well  as  women  have  adopted 
this  ugly  mode  in  walking.  The  'habit 
may  be  overcome  by  practice  in  walking 
with  stifE  knees  and  in  extending  the  foot 
only  as  far  as  you  mean  'it  to  go. 

Get  into  a  habit  of  mentally  humming 
a  tune  every  time  you  walk,  and  of  keep- 
ing step  to  it.  After  a  little  practice  you 
will  find  that  you  can  carry  the  tune  in 
your  mind  and  talk  on  other  topics  at  the 
same  time. 

One  gains  self-respect  and  an  added 
sense  of  dignity,  as  well  ais  self-poise,  by 


the  knowledge  that  he  has  every  muscle 
of  his  body  under  self-control.  Only  igno- 
rant, narrow-minded  people  will  deny  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  such  culture. 
The  time  is  coming  when  parents  w'ho  al- 
low their  children  to  grow  up  with  undis- 
ciplined bodies  will  be  severely  censured, 
and  when  it  will  be  considered  disgraceful 
to  go  slouching  along  the  street  as  if  one's 
body  had  never  been  properly  put  together. 

Before  beginning  the  exercises  descriljed 
above  it  should  be  remembered  that  to 
obtain  satisfactory  results  they  must  be 
persisted  in  for  many  weeks;  that  five  min- 
utes' practice  every  day  is  better  than 
fifteen  minutes  every  third  day;  that  you 
cannot  begin  too  cautiously,  and  that  if 
you  do  not  get  tired  and  a  little  lame  no 
real  good  is  accomplished. 

EuPHEMiA  Woods. 


A  CORNER  CLOSET. 

In  building  houses,  room  for  a  closet  is 
not  always  provided  for;  when  this  is  ab- 
sent, a  very  convenient  one  can  be  made 
like  the  illustration.  A  carpenter  can 
make  the  framework,  which  must  be  se- 
curely fastened  in  the  corner.  The  front 
drapery  can  be  of  denim  or  burlap,  and 
should  be  lined  to  hang  well.         B.  K. 


A  BUNCH  OF^VIOLETS. 

When  Frances  Willard  saw  a  woman 
stand  as  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  on  top  of 
the  capitol  at  Washington,  she  said,  smil- 
ing: 

"They  will  not  let  her  come  inside,  but 
they  have  placed  her  above  all." 

The  truth  of  this  statement  is  beauti- 
fully illustrated  by  the  following  incident: 
During  the  height  of  our  present  war 
excitement,  at  a  time  when  the  whole 
country  was  feverish  with  anxiety,  a  little 
three-year-old  girl,  coming  in  with  her 
mother  to  one  of  Mrs.  McKinley's  after- 
noon receptions,  laid  a  splend'd  rose,  al- 
most as  tall  ats  'herself,  upon  that  lady's 
lap. 


Mrs.  McKinley  kissed  the  child  (she 
kisses  all  the  children),  and  was  reminded 
to  tell  her  friends  of  a  bunch  of  violets 
her  husband  had  gathered  for  her  that 
very  morning  on  the  lawn. 

Probably  no  man  in  tlie  whole  country 
was  so  burdened  with  care  on  this  partic- 
ular morning  as  President  McKinley,  when 
he  stopi>ed  with  such  patient  thoughtful- 


ness  to  gather  the  flowers  his  wife  loved. 
From  the  glow  on  her  face  one  could  see 
that  she  appreci-ated  this  little  bunch  of 
violets  more  than  all  the  exotics  of  her 
conservatory,  and  that  she  was  happy,  not 
as  being  the  wife  of  the  president,  but 
because  she  was  enthroned  in  the  heart 
of  a  truly  good  man.  For  such  chivalrous, 
untiring  devotion  to  his  invalid  wife,  every 
woman  in  this  land  should  think  of  Wil- 
liam McKinley  with  tenderness  and  grat- 
itude. 

Frances  Bennett  Callaway. 


SUNBONNETS. 

More  popular  than  ever  will  be  the 
dainty  sunbonnet  this  summer,  since  the 
golf  girl  has  decreed  that  she  will  also 
wear  it.  Not  that  she  is  likely  to  wear  it, 
however,  where  it  is  intended  to  be  worn; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  more  apt  to  be  flying 
picturesquely  behind  her  fair  hair  and 
attached  only  by  its  ribbons  around  her 
srtill  fairer  throat  and  neck. 

The  pretty  "summer"  girls  everywhere, 
and  their  more  sensible  and  matter-of-fact 
sisters,  however,  will  wear  the  lovely  ruf- 
fled lacy  affairs,  and  be  benefited  twofold 
thereby,  inasmuch  as  they  will  not  only 
add  to  the  attractiveness  of  their  costumes 
and  faces,  but  will  keep  their  complexions 
free  from  too  many  freckles  and  too  much 
sunburn  and  tan. 

Very  inexpensive  and  washable  sun- 
bonnets  are  on  the  market,  so  to  speak, 
but  the  indispensable  paper  pattern  is  pro- 
curable from  any  of  the  different  pattern 
establishments. 

The  illustration  herewith  is  made  of  fine 
colored  lawn  over  plain  white  lawn,  to 
modify  the  tinting  and  to  make  the  bonnet 
less  pliable.  If  sheer  white  lawn  was  made 
into  a  bonnet  something  like  this  illustra- 
tion, and  dainty  inner  frills  and  ruffles  of 
lace  added,  a  very  charming  effect  would 
be  achieved. 

Some  of  the  fairer  sex  who  are  very 
independent  use  a  pattern  somewhat  sim- 
ilar to  the  sunbonnets  which  our  grand- 
mothers wore,  and  with  modern  tasty 
trimming,  compare  very  favorably  indeed 
with  the  perhaps  newer  cuts.  At  any  rate, 
the  sunbonnet  in  one  fonn  or  another  will 
be  I'argely  used  this  summer. 

Emma  Louise  Hauck  Kowe. 


A  PROSPEROUS  PEOPLE. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  FARMERS  ARE  OUT  OF  DEBT. 

They  will  be  lending  money  to  Eastern  far- 
mers within  a  year.  Don't  stop  to  sell  your 
old  worn-out  farm.  Let  the  mortgage  take  It. 
Go  to  South  Dakota  and  buy  a  rich  black  loam 
prairie  farm  for  cash  or  on  crop  payment  plan. 
No  hills,  no  stones,  no  stumps.  Good  schools, 
good  churches,  good  water,  fine  climate,  and 
the  best  people  on  earth  for  neighbors. 

For  railway  rates  and  information  regarding 
lands  along  the  lines  of  the  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee &  St.  Paul  Railway  write  to  H.  F.  Hunter, 
Immigration  Agent  for  South  Dakota,  291 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  III.,  or  Geo.  H.  Heaf- 
ford,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Old  Colony 
Building,  Chicago,  111. 


Muscular 
Food.... 

The  peasantry  of  Europe  Id 
general,  prefer  their  bread 
made  from  the  whole  meal, 
because  of  Its  nutritive 
value.  The  nutritive  salts  of 
meat  and  of  wheat  are  phos- 
phates. These  phosphates 
are  indlspensible  to  the  nu- 
trition of  all  higher  organi- 
zations. They  enter  Into  and 
constitute  a  part  of,  not  only 
the  bones,  but  every  muscle, 
every  nerve  tissue;  and  In 
each  secretory  organ  there 
seems  to  be  a  special  accu- 
mulation. 

II^MMuisRbuR 

A.  FINE  FLOUR  OF  THE  EHT1RE  VflCAT 

as  ground  by  the  Franklin  Mills  Co.,  Is  exception- 
ally rich  in  nitrogenous  and  phosphatic  elements 
necessary  as  the  sustaining  force  In  all  labor. 

If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  Franklin  Mills 
Flour,  have  him  order  some  for  you  or  send  us 
his  name  and  your  order— we  will  see  that  you 
are  supplied. 

The  genuine  made  only  by  the 

Franklin  Mills  Co.,  Locfcport,  N.  Y. 


Q)llars 
Cuffs. 


LiNENE 

stylish,  convenient,  economical,  made  of  fine 

 ~  cloth     and  finishe<l 

alike  on  both  sides. 
Reversible  and  give 
double  service. 

No  Laundry  Vork 


When  soiled  on  both 
sides,  discard.  Ten 
Collars  or  five  pairs 
I  of  caffs,  25c.   Send  6c.  in  stamps  for  sample 
I  collar  and  pair  of  cuffs.  Name  size  and  style. 
Reversible  Collar  Co., Dept.  C,  Boston. 


Ohio  INormal 
University 

ADA,  OHIO. 

a  complete  school  of  twelve  departments :  Literary, 
Military,  Law,  Pliarmacentic,  Civil  Engineering,  Elec- 
trical Engineering.  Commercial,  Stenographic,  Music, 
Fine  Arts,  Telegraphic,  Elocutionary.  The  Literary 
Departmeiil  embraces  Preparatory,  Teachers'  Scientific, 
Literature,  Classical  and  University  courses.  Last  an- 
nual enrollment  3,105  different  students.  Has  University 
power.  Confers  degrees.  Is  chartered  by  the  State, 
recognized  by  tlie  National  government.  liaNing  Military 
department  under  the  supervision  of  an  officer  detailed 
by  the  Secretary  of  War.  §118  in  advance  w1U  pay 
board,  room  rent  and  tuition  49  weeks;  SlOO,  40  weeks; 
S2S,  10  weeks,  lioard  and  room,  when  paid  by  the  w^eek, 
,?2.2o  to  S2.50.  Text  book  rent  cheap.  Good  library, 
excellent  literary  societies.  Students  can  enter  at  any 
time  and  find  suitable  classes.  Xo  vacation  except  hol- 
idav  week.  Money  refunded  if  everything  not  as  adver- 
tised.  Send  for  catalogue.  H.  8.  LEUK,  Pres. 


40c 


10c 


PERFECT  SYSTEM. 

Cut  Paper  Patterns  for 

SPRING  and  SUMMER,  1898,  FASHIONS 

Send  for  our  new  catalogue  of  Cut  Paper 
Patterns  for  the  Spring  and  Summer,  1898, 
styles.  AVe  send  it  free  on  request. 

By  using  these  patterns  any  woman  can  become 
her  own  dressmaker,  and  can  make  all  the  clothing 
for  the  family.  Address  a  postal-card  to 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


SOLD!«^ 

UNDER  A 

POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 

to  wash  as  clean  as  can  be  done  on  the  washboard  and 
with  much  more  ease.  This  applies  to  TerrlfTs  Perfect 
Washing  ffae hine  which  will  be  sent  on  trial  at  wholesale 
price  :  if  not  satisfactory  money  refunded.  AgenU 
Wanted.  For  exclusive  territorjr.terms  and  prices  write 
PORTLAXD  MFG.  CO.    Box  4.   Portland,  Mich. 


75,000  in  use. 


HIGH 
ARM. 


USE  IT  FREE 

30  days  in  your  own  home  before  paying 
pne  cent  in  advance;  shipped  anywhere.to 
'anyone, for  30  days'  test  trial. We  risk  you. 
£60  White  Star  Hathine,  .   .  $22.00 

toO  Pearl  Slachlne  18.00 

Standard  Singers,  $9,  $12.50,  16.00 
Full  set  of  attachments  free :  buy  from  factory 
andsavetlO  to$*0;WK  PAY  FREIGHT  ;thous- 
andsinuse;  catalog,  showing  20  other  styles, 
free.   Each  machine  guaranteed  lOyears. 

^  «  Consolidated  Wholesale  Supply  Co. 

Addreaa  (in  fuU)  Dept.  91  215  S.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  Ili, 


WALL-PAPER 

''O'^SCi    BY  from  the  manufactarers. 

'  »0«3'    Samples  sent  free.  Prices  3c  to  $3  a  roll. 

KATSEBAALLnAN,  l'211.f216  Jlu-ket  St.  PUI.. 


COiVlBIINA.TIOIN  DIPPER 

Seven  useful  articles  in  one.  Samples  FREE, 
prepaid,  to  A(iEXTS.  Other  articles  new  and 
catchv.   AVrite.  postal  will  do. 

ftUXDELL  MFY.,  CORXIXG,  N.  T. 


BR 


For  Men,  Women  ind    Childrra.  Addroa, 

The  N.  C.  &  Rubber  Mig.  Co., 

Ii7  Huron  St.,  T0L£DU,  OUIO.  C.tiOoguePra. 


PEERI.ES.S  PERSI.l.v  POLISH— for  Starching.  Send  10c. 
for  trial  box.   BOX  62,  Sew  Dl'kham,  >ew- Jersey. 


WRITERS  WANTED  il^V^M.I^a^a: 
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®ur  5HouseboI^. 


WAX  AND  MARBLE. 

IS  it  true,  the  statement  that  I  saw  a 
loDg  while  ago,  that  "Chilclreu  are  wax 
to  receive  and  marble  to  retain  ?"  If  it  is, 
do  we  as  mothers  always  act  as  thoug'h 
we  believed  it?  There  are  so  many  things 
•that  enter  into  the  make-up  of  our  child, 
it  should  be  a  constant  study  on  our  part 
to  understand  the  Child  nature.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  begin  this  study  too  late,  and  thus 
make  shipwreck  of  our  darlings.  Nor  is 
the  fault  altogether  our  own;  we  should 
have  had  previous  training. 

What  other  position  of  life  is  there 
where  so  little  attention  to  preparatory 
trailing  is  paid?  We  are,  or  should  be, 
taug'ht  something  of  the  culinary  art,  of 
sewing  and  the  various  branches  of  house- 
beeping.  We  sijend  years  on  music  and 
painting:  yet  who  ever  heard  of  any  girl, 
or  prospective  bride,  even,  being  instructed 
in  her  duties  to  herself,  her  husband  or  her 
children. 

Notwithstanding  this  lack  of  previous 
training,  the  mother  can  learn  how  to  care 
for  her  children  aright  if  she  gives  herself 
up  to  it.  It  is  not  only  the  poor,  'hard- 
working woman  who  has  not  time  to  de- 
vote to  'her  children,  but  the  woman  of 
society  too  often  allows  her  so-called  social 
duties  to  interfere  with  the  time  and  care 
she  spends  upon  her  little  ones. 

A  child's  training  should  begin  with  a 
baby  in  arms;  yet  'how  seldom  is  th'is 
done?  Too  often  the  little  susceptible  mor- 
tal, is  turned  over  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  nui"se  from  this  time  forward.  Oh, 
the  pity  of  it! 

"Sow  an  act  we  reap  a  habit;  sow  a 
'habit  we  reap  a  character;  sow  a  Char- 
acter we  reap  a  destiny."  Ah,  there  it 
is;  the  slightest  aet  on  the  part  of  those 
little  ones  will  'have  its  effect  on  their 
futures.  The  temper  and  habits  of  a  child 
are  very  early  formed,  and  continuous 
watch,  care  and  guidance  should  be  exer- 
cised. What  hired  help  is  there  who  will 
take  such  an  interest  in  her  charge?  That 
there  are  some  none  can  deny;  that  they 
are  few  all  will  admit. 

A  child  is  an  adept  at  imitating.  This 
fact  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized. 
Tones,  expressions  and  manners  will  be 
copied  intact.  Earliest  impressions  last 
the  longest.  "Wax  to  receive,  marble  to 
retain." 

When  these  little  ones  become  old 
enough  to  read,  great  care  should  be  exer- 
cised in  the  selection  of  the  reading  mat- 
ter. In  fact,  a  taste  for  the  good  and  pure 
in  literature  can  already  have  been  se- 
cured for  them  if  the  mother  'has  been  ju- 
dicious in  her  reading  to  them.  Acquaint 
j'ourself  with  what  your  child  reads.  A 
taste  for  good  reading  must  be  acquired, 
or  a  mental  wreck  will  doubtless  be  the 
result.  There  are  books  and  books;  look 
well  into  the  matter.  The  influence  of 
an  immoral  book  is  to  the  mind  ^-"hait 
poison  is  to  the  body. 

Many  parents  fail  to  realize  the  capac- 
ity of  the  child  mind.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  intense  interest  displayed  by  a  seven- 
year-old  boy  when  hiis  father  was  reading 
to  'him  about  the  old  Grecian  heroes.  The 
popular  "wishy-washy"  istories,  though  not 
positively  injurious,  do  no  good.  There 
are  numerous  excellent  magazines  of  the 
present  day  designed  especially  for  chil- 
dren, and  which  also  contain  articles  that 
are  of  'benefit  to  the  mature  mind  as  well. 
It  is  the  poorest  of  poor  economy  to  be 
without  them  in  the  home. 

Ella  Bartlett  Simmons. 


OUR  SMALL  MISFORTUNES. 

There  is  one  Iliing  that  always  savors 
to  me  of  notliiiig  .s^hort  of  cruelty,  and  that 
is  the  way  people  in  general,  old  as  well 
fls  young,  will  tease  and  torment  a  little 
child  or  a  young  person  about  some  pe- 
culiarity of  form  or  feature,  until  life  is 
nearly  a  burden  on  account  of  the  sup- 
posed magnitude  of  the  dreadful  "defor- 
mity." Suppose  a  little  girl  hits  large  eye.s, 
or  a  rather  .slim,  long  neck;  instead  of 
waiting  for  time  to  round  out  the  face  and 
figure,  and  change  these  offending  features 
into  marks  of  beauty,  "B(>s8'  eyes  are  like 
saucers,"  and  "Bess'  neck  (which,  if  brok- 
en) is  long  enough  to  tie  together  again," 
are  constantly  dinned  in  poor  Bess'  ears 
until  sihe  can  never  feel  or  appear  at  ease 
for  thinking  about  those  staring  eyes  or 
wondering  if  her  neck  does  look  so  very 
dreadful.     Periiaiw    it    is    a  protruding 


under  lip  which  attracts  the  attention  of 
the  fault-finders,  and  "Look  out,  or  you 
will  step  on  that  lip  of  yours,"  or  "Gather 
up  the  slack  in  that  lip  or  it  will  fall  off," 
keeps  a  little  girl  of  my  acquaintance  in  a 
state  of  deep  dejection;  and  I  have  often 
seen  her  taking  a  stealthy  survey  of  her 
face  in  the  glass,  and  with  teare  in  her 
eyes  sihe  would  say,  so  sorrowfully,  "O'h, 
I  do  wish  my  lip  was  'pittier'  than  it  is," 
the  sorrowful  droop  exaggerating  the 
slight  protrusiveness  of  a  very  sweet  little 
mouth.  "Never  mind  that  little  lip,  dear: 
it  is  a  lovely  color,  and  does  not  look  badly 
at  all,"  I  answer,  and  a  pleasant  smile 
puts  the  offending  lip  into  a  very  pretty 
appearance. 

Take  the  ease  of  a  boy  whose  feet  have 
somehow  tried  to  outdo  the  rest  of  his 
body  in  growth,  and  that  poor  boy's  feet 
is  fhe  subject  of  endless  so-called  jokes 
and  jests  until  he  shrinks  from  going 
anywhere,  simply  because  a  few  thought- 
less persons  with  more  talk  than  brains 
have  caused  him  to  imagine  that  wherever 
he  goes  .the  whole  world  sees  and  thinks 
of  nothing  else  but  'his  feet.  Often  older 
people  are  made  the  butt  of  these  jokes, 
and  while  the  effect  may  not  be  so  lasting 
or  as  injurious  as  on  younger  ones,  still  it 
is  not  conducive  to  happiness  by  any 
means,  and  any  one  who  will  thoughtlessly 
add  a  cloud  to  the  brow  of  an  old  person 
deserves  a  visit  from  the  "whitecaps." 

There  are  people  whom  we  often  meet 
whose  first  impulse  seems  to  bid  them  to 
say  something  unkind  or  unpleasant,  and 
as  a  rule  they  are  avoided  as  much  as 
possible  by  all;  this  in  turn  only  adds  more 
to  t'heir  natural  bitterness  of  spirit,  and 
sarcastic  speeches  get  to  be  the  rule.  How 
much  pleasanter  it  is  to  meet  those  dear 
friends  who  always  "have  a  kind  word 
and  a  pleasant  smile,  and  who  never  seem 
to  see  that  our  "nose  is  crooked,"  or  that 
we  are  "dreadfully  tanned,"  or  that  those 
"wrinkles  ai-e  growing  deeper  every  day;" 
and  so  we  forget  our  small  misfortunes 
and  carry  away  with  us  the  feeling  that 


Mrs.  So-and-so  is  a  very  pleasant  person 
indeed.  There  is  no  reason  why  every  one 
should  not  be  loved  and  esteemed  instead 
of  being  thought  of  with  dread.  Simply 
cultivate  the  habit  of  saying  pleasant 
things,  of  being  blind  to  the  peculiarities 
of  others,  of  making  unkind  remarks,  and 
people  will  be  glad  to  meet  you,  and  you 
will  be  certain  of  a  welcome  anywhere. 

A.  M.  Makriott. 


A  PATRIOTIC  BANQUET. 

The  following  partial  description  of  a 
very  pleasant  entertainment  may  be  sug- 
gestive to  some  hostess  who  is  casting 
about  for  something  new  under  the  sun. 

The  guests  were  received  in  the  parlor, 
which  was  strikingly  destitute  of  decora- 
tions more  than  the  ordinary  furnishing. 
A  large  room  adjoining  was  thrown  open 
shortly  before  the  banciuet  proper  was  an- 
nounced, and  a  truly  gorgeous  scene  burst 
upon  the  view. 

The  sides  of  the  room  were  beautifully 
draped  with  red,  white  and  blue  bunting, 
sewed  in  strips  and  used  lengthwise  around 
the  lower  part  of  the  wall.  Ked  geraniums 
and  all  availed  white  flowers  lormed  the 
principal  floral  decorations.  Two  long  ta- 
bles were  laid  with  snow-white  linen,  and 
through  the  center,  from  end  to  end.  red 
and  blue  bunting  completed  the  trio  of 
color. 

At  each  plaf<'  was  a  card  with  tlie  name 
of  a  guest,  and  on  its  reverse  side  a  quota- 
tion suited  to  the  individual  for  wiiom  it 
was  put  in  place.  At  the  end  of  the  feast- 
ing these  were  read  as  a  prelude  to  some 
excellent  after-dinner  speeches. 

Both  quotations  and  original  speeches 
ranged  nil  the  way  from  delightful  non- 
sense to  real  wisdom  and  honest  pathos. 


For  the  time  was  too  close  upon  the 
heels  of  the  time  when  our  brave  boys  had 
left  us  for  Cuba  or  some  distant  camp 
for  patriotism  to  be  a  word  without  mean- 
ing. Few  there  were  among  the  little  com- 
pany whose  deepest  feelings  had  not  been 
lately  stirred,  and  the  laughter  and  the 
almost  tears  were  genuine  and  sincere. 

The  menu  was  simple,  but  everything  the 
best  of  its  kind:  Sandwiches — some  of 
cheese,  some  of  turkey — coffee,  lemonade, 
cake  and  strawberry  ice-cream. 

The  whole  affair  was  enjoyable  largely 
from  its  perfect  simplicity.  No  elaborate 
program  was  prepared  and  carried  out  in 
spite  of  weariness  of  the  flesh;  no  favors 
costing  time  and  money  were  bestowed 
upon  the  guests.  The  plain  white  card 
with  its  choice  quotation  made  a  fitting 
memento  of  the  occasion. 

The  decorations,  notwithstanding  their 
beautiful  effect  (of  course,  flags  were  free- 
ly used  as  well  as  bunting),  were  neither 
expensive  nor  too  ornate.  By  lamplight, 
especially  gas  or  electric  lig'ht,  our  nation- 
al colors  take  on  a  certain  gentleness  of 
tone  that  they  do  not  have  in  broad  day- 
light. 

The  charm  of  hospitality  is  too  often  im- 
paired by  overdoing  in  zeal  for  something 
new,  and  possibly  just  that  zeal  is 
prompted  by  a  wish  to  excel  some  other 
hostess  on  a  previous  occasion.  A  certain 
amount  of  good-natured  rivalry  is  com- 
mendable in  all  walks  of  life,  but  it  must 
be  the  least  of  the  elements  that  constitute 
true  hospitality. 

Guests  leave  such  an  evening's  entertain- 
ment, as  the  one  just  hinted  here,  the 
better  for  it.  If  they  go  tired  they  come 
home  rested  and  glad  at  'heart  that  they 
are  Anierieaai  citizens,  and  that  they  ai-e 
not  isola  ted  beings,  but  members  of  society 
— a  society  that  is  irksome  or  inspiring  to 
the  degree  that  it  is  ai'tificial  or  natural 
and  sincere. 

Berta  Knowlton  Brown. 


A  NICE  THING  TO  KNOW. 

The  morning  after  .Julian  came  home 
from  college  for  his  summer  vacation  he 
took  out  his  straw  hat,  and  upon  looking 
at  it.  said.  "It  is  a  very  nice  hat,  but  it 
is  dirty,  and  I  cannot  wear  it."  After  he 
went  away  I  took  the  bat  and  ripped  off 
the  band  (perhaps  that  was  "hardly  neces- 
sary, but  I  did  it);  then  I  mixed  a  good 
bowl  of  Indian  meal,  about  as  they  do  in 
the  country  for  feeding  to  young  chickens, 
and  sat  down  under  the  shade  of  a  friendly 
tree  aVid  rubbed  the  moist  meal  carefully 
over  every  part  of  the  'hat,  leaving  it  well 
covered  with  the  paste  after  carefully  rub- 
bing with  my  fingers.  I  put  the  hat  on  a 
window-seat  in  not  too  hot  a  sun.  and  let 
it  dry  slowly.  Later  in  the  day  I  brushed 
the  meal  out  with  a  clean  whisk-broom. 
That  was  a  slow  job,  as  no  end  of  the  meal 
seemed  to  stay  in  the  braids  of  the  'hat. 
When  Julian  came  he  was  delighted  with 
the  'hat,  and  upon  asking  how  I  cleaned 
it,  he  remarked,  "What  a  nice  thing  to 
know."  The  girls  wear  sailor  hats  so 
much  that  they  may  be  glad  to  know,  if 
they  do  not  know  already,  how  inexpen- 
sively they  may  be  cleaned,  and  not  only 
keep  their  own  sailor  hats  clean,  but  also 
take  care  of  their  brothers'  and  fathers' 
straw  'hats.  AIary  Joslyn  Smith. 


COVER  FOR  A  MEDICINE-GLASS. 

Any  kind  of  liquid  standing  in  a  sick- 
room is  apt  to  become  foul  by  absorbing 
the  odors  of  the  room,  so  it  is  always  b(>st 
to  keep  it  covered. 

Crochet  in  single  crochet,  with  any  of 
the  silks  or  cottons  for  that  purpose,  a 
small  round  cover;  make  a  ring  over  a. 
small  brass  ring,  and  sew  it  to  the  top. 
Procure  a  round  piece  of  glass  with  two 
'holds  Iwred  in  it.  Have  it  the  size  of  a 
tumbler,  attach  it  to  the  cover,  and  keep 
it  in  fhe  medioine-cabiuet  when  not  in  use, 
so  iit  can  be  found  when  wanted. 

A  very  convenient  glass  to  use  in  giving 
a  drink  of  water  to  an  invalid  who  cannot 
sit  up  came  to  my  notice  not  long  since.  I 
added  one  to  my  cabinet  immediately.  As 
liquids  of  alPkinds  can  be  taken  from  it 
without  raising  the  head,  no  ,sick  person 
can  afford  to  be  without  one.  It  comes  at 
the  moderate  price  of  twenty-five  cents.  A 
covered  china  spoou  is  also  a  very  great 
convenience  to  have  in  feeding  a  patient. 

B.  F. 


For  colds  tlint  come  in  tlir  nlgtit,  vou  can- 
not have  uiediciue  too  handy,  and  the  right 
medicine  is  Jayne'a.,Expectorant. 


Free— A  Wonderful  Shrub— Cures  Kidney  anA 
Bladder  Diseases,  Rheumatism,  etc. 


Mr.  Jot.W.Whitten, 


DisoEDEBS  of  the  Kid- 
neys and  Bladder  cause 
BRIGHT'S  DISEASE, 
RHEUMATISM,  GRAVEL, 
PAIN  IN  THE  BACK,  FE- 
MALE COMPLAINTS, 
URINARY  DISORDERS, 
DROPSY,  etc.  For  these 
diseases  a  POSITIVE 
SPECIFIC  CURE  is  found 
in  a  new.  botanical  dis- 
covery, the  wonderful 
Kava-Kava  Shbub, 
called  by  botanists,  the 
piper  methysticum,  from 
the  Ganges  river.  East 
India.  It  has  the  extra- 


Woljboro,  New  Bampshire  ordinary  record  of  1200 
hospital  cures  in  30 
days.  It  acts  directly  on  the  Kidneys  and  cures 
by  draining  out  of  the  Blood  the  poisonous  Uric 
Acid,  Urates,  Lithates,  etc.,  which  cause  the  dis- 
eased conditions. 

Rev.  John  H.  Watson,  testifies  in  the  New  York 
World  that  it  saved  him  from  the  edge  of  the 
grave  when  dying  of  Kidney  disease.  The  ven- 
erable Mr.  Jos.  Whltten,  of  Wolfboro,  New 
Hampshire,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  gratefully 
writes  of  his  cure  of  Dropsy,  svpelling  of  the 
feet,  and  Kidney  and  Bladder  disease  by  the 
Kava-Kava  Shrub.  Many  ladies  also  testify  to 
its  wonderful  curative  powers  in  disorders  pe- 
culiar to  womanhood. 

That  you  may  judge  of  the  value  of  this  Great 
Specific  for  yourself,  we  will  send  you  one  Large 
Case  by  Mail  FREE,  only  asking  that  when 
cured  yourself  yon  will  recommend  it  to  others. 
It  is  a  Sure  Specific  and  cannot  fail.  Address, 
The  Church  Kidney  Cure  Company,  No.  409  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Mention  this  paper. 


^  ^  ^-i? 


J£  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN  tO  )T 
^£  PROCURE  SUBSCRIPTIONS  W 

#  FOR  THE  # 

#  W 

m    WOMAN'S  # 

#  HOME  # 
t    COMPANION  I 

the  Most  Beautiful  and  Popular  9 
^jg  Women's  Magazine  in  the  World,  on  W 
•jk  extra  liberal  commissions.  Terms, 

sample  copies  and  special  helps  W 

furnished  free.  Address 

Mast,  Crowell  &  Kirkpatrick.  ^^p 

jj^  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

V         's-i-  's^:^'  ^* 

Arm  Jj^Bt"  TRY  IT  FREE 

for  30  days  in  your  own  home  and"- 
'save  $10  to  $2.7.  No  money  in  atlvBore. 
$60  Kenwood  Machine  for  iniS.UU 
$3UArlinslou  machine  for  $19.S0 
Sinsers  (JIade  by  us)  $8,  $11.50,  $15 
and  21  other  styles.  All  attaelimenls  KKEE 
We  pay  freight.    Buy  from  factory.  Save 
agents  large  profits.    Over  100,000  in  ose. 
Catalojjue  and  testimonials  FKEE. 
Write  at  once.   Address  (In  full), 
CASH  BUYERS'  UNION, 
64  West  Van  Buren  St.,  UT,      Chicago,  lUs. 


Size  <>i  X  4  z  4. 
Takes  t  x  t  Plctnres. 


Earn  a  Camera 

by  sellinglOIbs.  Baker's  Teas, 
etcor  seU251bs.foraSllTerW»tch 
and  Chain :  50  lb.9.  for  a  Oold  Watch 
and  Chain;  60  lbs.  for  a  Boys'  or 
Girls'  Bicycle ;  100  or  IBOlbs.  for  the 
larger  size  Bicydei;  6  lbs.  for  an 
ElDctrtc  Battary.  Express  prepaid. 

Write  for  Particulars. 
W.  G.  BAKEK  (Dept.  g]  ), 

Sprinsfieldf  MaM.  ■ 


HOW  TO 

MAKE 
MONEY. 


We  want  one  shrewd, 
oaretnl  man  in  every 
town  to  make  a  few 
thousand  dollars  for 
himself  (luietly  at  home 
and  not  work  hard. 
1'  r  i  V  a  t  e  instnict ions 
and  valuable  outfit  of 
samples  sent  FREE.  Address  immediately,  P.  O. 
liOX  6308,  liOSTOX,  MASS. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

AT  HOMP  (w  hole  or  spare  time)  to  color  photo- 
iiv./iui^  graplis,  iiieinorials,  etc.,  for  the  trade, 
■with  our  oriental  (.'olors.  Any  person  can  do  the  work, 
and  can  easil>-  make  from  ^  to  $10  per  week  during 
leisure  hours.   Write  at  once  for  full  particulars. 

NIAGARA  ART  SUPPLY  CO.,  BUFFALO,  H.  Y. 


WE  TRIST  YOU  WITH  A  BOOK 

—a  plain,  common  sense  book  on  health,  disease,  love, 
marriage  and  imrentajrt*.  by  a  popular  author ;  first  issued 
at  It  lias  srn)  well  iUustrated  papes  about  what  all  men 
ana  women  need  to  know.  We  will  mail  it  uii  approval 
for  So.  puslaKe  to  any  responsible  person  wiio  will  ayree 
to  remail  it  to  us  or  send  2H  cents  for  it  within  3  days. 
M.  IllLL  run.  CO.,  120  Kast  2Stli  St.,  New  York. 


ladies; 


JVfake  Big:  Wages 
 JK.t  Home  

and  want  all  tohnve  the  same  ont 
portunity.  It's  VXRY  PLEASANT 
work  and  will  easily  pay  -*1H  weekly.  This  is  nodL-ceptimi.  I 
want  no  money  andwill  Gladly  send  full  particularsto  all 
KBndin«2c. stamp.    IHrn.  A.  H.»l«clnslt«»it49,JJiwrenee,Mleli. 


CANVASSERS 
OIN  CASH 


in  working  for  me.  Ladies 
and  pentlemen,  this  is  your 
great  opporlunily.  OIT- 
KIT  KRKK.  Are  you  ready? 
Workers  write  at  once  to 
E.  HANSAPORD,  Spring6el(l,01uo. 


All     y^lhinC         WATCHES  from  !(Mc.  upw.rrt..  C«talogn« 

nltU  IvIliUJ  M  ill  rrii'.  sarp  Waicii  ( <>.,  I',  o.  r 


.  Box  ISO,  X.Y. 


RFn  WFTTINfi  CURED,  box  free. 


August  1,  1898. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 

J.  
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40  Cent  Patterns  for  10  Cents 

Any  TWO  PATTERNS,  and  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  one  year,  for  35  CENTS. 


These  patterns  retail  in  fasliiou  bazaars  and 
stores  for  twenty-flve  to  forty  cents  eacli,  but 
in  order  to  increase  the  demand  for  our  paper 
among  strangers,  and  to  make  it  more  val- 
uable than  ever  to  our  old  friends,  we  offer 
them  to  the  lady  readers  of  our  papers  for  the 
low  price  of  only  10  Cents  Bacb. 

Full  descriptions  and  directions— as  the 
number  of  yards  of  material  required,  the 
number  and  names  of  the  different  pieces  in 
the  pattern,  how  to  cut  and  fit  and  put  the 
garment  together— are  sent  with  each  pattern, 
wUh  a  picture  of  the  garment  to  go  by.   These  pat- 


being  a  icpajate  pattern  for  every  single  piece  oi 
the  dress.  All  orders  filled  promptly. 

For  ladies,  give  BUST  measure  in  inches. 
For  SKIRT  pattern,  give  WAIST  measure  in 
inches.   For  misses,  boys,  girls  or  children, 
give  both  BREAST  measure  in  inches  and  age 
in  years.   Order  patterns  by  their  numbers. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
To  get  BUST  and  BREAST  measure,  put  the 
tape-measure  ALL  of  the  way  around  the 
body,  over  the  dress  close  under  the  arms. 
Special  price  of  each  pattern,  10  cents. 
Postage  one  cent  EXTRA  on  skirl,  tea-gown  and 
other  heavy  patterns. 


terns  are  complete  in  every  particular,  there 

Postage  paid  ty  ns.  Addrcss  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


No.  7410.— Ladies'  Fuli.  Waist.  10  cts, 
Sues  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 


No.  7417.— Child's  Box-PLAITBD 
^ »      Apron.   10  cents.    Sizes,  4,  6, 
8  and  10  years. 


No.  7393.— Ladies'  Six-gored  Skibt. 
11  cents.  Especially  adapted  to 
wash-goods.  Sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28 
and  30  Inches  waist. 


No.  7433.— Boys'  Dewey  Suit, 
Sizes,  2,  4,  6  and  8  years. 


No.  7413.— Ladies'  Eton  Jacket.  10  cents, 
34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 


Sizes,  32, 


No.  741S.— Ladies'  Waist.  10  cents. 

40  Inches  bust. 


Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


August  1, 1898. 


®ur  Sun^al?  afternoon. 


BE  PATIENT. 

O  heart  of  mine,  be  patient.   Some  glad  day, 
With  all  life's  puzzling  problems  solved  for 
aye. 

With  all  its  storms  and  doubtings  cleared 
away. 

With  all  its  little  disappointments  past. 
It  shall  be  thine  to  understand  at  last. 

Be  patient.  Some  sweet  day  the  anxious  care. 
The  fears  and  trials,  and  the  hidden  snare, 
The  grief  that  comes  npou  thee  unaware. 
Shall  with  the  fleeting  years  be  laid  aside. 
And  thou  shalt  then  be  fully  satisfied. 

Be  patient.   Keep  thy  life-work  well  in  hand. 
Be  trustful  where  thou  canst  not  understand: 
Thy  lot,  whate'er  it  be.  is  wisely  planned: 
Whate'er  its  mysteries.  God  holds  the  key: 
Thou  well  canst  trust  him.  and  bide  patiently. 


SHOW  US  YOUR  SAMPLES. 

AHCJIBLZ  Christian  worker  was  hold- 
ing preaching  service  'in  the  open 
air.  when  a  well-dressed  man  drew 
near,  and  at  a  pause  in  the  service 
asked  permission  to  address  the  meeting. 
Permission  being  given,  he  denounced 
relig'ion  as  a  humbug  and  a  sham,  and  ad- 
vised men  to  go  to  socialist  meetings, 
which  he  said  would  do  more  good. 

While  he  was  speaking,  the  leader  of  the 
meeting  learned  from  one  of  the  men  there 
that  he  was  a  drummr  for  a  dry-goods 
house,  and  a  noted  infidel.  As  he  closed, 
the  Christian  man  said  to  him:  "I  hear 
you  are  a  drummer,  and  go  from  town  to 
town  with  samples  of  the  goods  manufac- 
tured by  your  firm?  Now  you  are  engaged 
in  another  business.  I  ask  you  to  show 
your  samples.  I  will  -Show  you  what  we 
are  doing." 

Beckoning  to  two  men  to  stand  up  beside 
him,  he  continued:  '^ere  are  two  brothers. 
You  see  them  now.  Five  years  ago  they 
were  the  biggest  scamps  and  drunkards  in 
the  district.  They  were  wife-beaters  and 
even  a  terror  in  the  saloon.  But  five  years 
ago  they  wei»t  to  a  little  gospel  meeting, 
and  there  they  gave  their  hearts  to  Jesus. 
Xow  they  and  their  wives  are  well  di^sed 
and  their  homes  c-omfortably  furnished, 
yet  they  are  earning  just  the  same  wages 
as  they  did  before  their  conversion,  and  in 
their  homes  all  is  happiness.  That  is  the 
work  of  the  gospel.  They  are  samples  of 
what  it  can  do.  Now  show  me  the  samples 
of  socialism.  Show  me  one  drunkard  made 
sober,  one  dishonest  man  made  honest, 
one  immoral  man  reclaimed,  and  then  we 
will  listen  to  you.  If  socialism  is  better 
than  Christianity,  show  your  samples." 

There  was  a  general  laugh  at  the  con- 
fusion Which  sat  visibly  on  the  face  of 
the  socialist,  and  amid  the  roar  of  derision 
he  slunk  away. 


APPALLING  STATISTICS. 

The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Boys' 
and  Girls'  National  Home  Convention  was 
held  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  December  14th 
and  loth  just  passed.   A  local  paper  says: 

"The  secretary  of  the  convention  had  a 
mass  of  tabulated  statistics  from  chiefs 
of  police  of  many  cities,  relating  to  crime 
among  youth,  and  showing  the  effects  of 
curfew  laws  in  restraint  of  crime.  The 
report  from  St.  Louis  showed  a  reduction 
under  the  curfew  law  of  fifty  per  cent  in 
the  commitments  to  the  reform  school,  and 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  reported  a  falling  off  of 
seveiity-five  per  cent. 

The  report  further  showed  that  in  1895 
and  189G  over  197,(J<X)  boys  were  arrested: 
from  something  over  100  towns  heard 
from  there  were  371  bands  of  boy  robbers; 
nearly  one  third  of  Boston's  arrests  were 
boys;  33,<J<JO  youngsters  were  incarcerated 
in  Chicago  in  two  years.  The  reijort  from 
all  the  big  cities  showB  that  the  number  of 
boys  who  start  every  year  to  the  peuitcu- 
tiary  is  astounding. 


SPURGEON'S  PROVERBS. 

One  vice  is  one  too  many. 
Don't  fell  a  Irt*  to  kill  a  bee. 
An  aimless  uiun  hits  nothing. 
A  man  in  debt — a  bird  iu  a  net. 
He  that's  at  sea  must  sail  or  sink. 
Don't  make  two  fires  to  boil  one  egg. 
A  man  of  means  may  be  a  nienn  man. 
More  are  cured  l>y  diet  than  by  lancet. 
Even  in  n  forest  don't  waste  fire-wood. 
He  is  rich  enough  who  wants  nothing. 
Better  be  lion-hearti'd  than  pig-headed. 
Muddle  at  home  makes  husbands  roam. 
He  who  does  most  is  the  one  to  do  more. 
Fly  from  pleasure  that  bites  to-morrow. 


The  pledge-table  is  the  best  sign-board. 
The  worst  pig  m-ay  get  the  best  i>otatoes. 
Every  day  a  thread  makes  a  skein  in  a 
year. 

You  may  win  your  case,  yet  lose  your 
cash. 

He  bears  sorrow  best  Who  hides  it  the 
most. 

An  hour  may  rend  what  an  age  can't 
mend. 

He  who  goes  to  law  may  c-ome  back  with 
straw. 

Even  a  poor  man  may  be  rich  in  g(X>d 
works. 

To  hope  and  strive  is  the  best  way  to 
thrive. 

It's  a  bad  drink  that  makes  a  man 
thirsty. 

Eavesdroppers  hear  what  they'd  like  to 
forget. 

Don't  have  a  helpmeet  till  you  have  meat 
to  help. 

A  good  conscience  is  better  than  a  good 
income. 

He  can't  drink  too  much  who  drinks 
not  at  all. 

They  who  spare  when  young  can  spend 
when  old. 

Though  GJod  steers  the  ship,  we  must  pull 
the  ropes. 

'Tis  better  to  be  washed  white  than 
whitewashed. 

Fretting  over  loss  or  lack  never  filled 
an  empty  sack. 


THE  OLD-FASHIONED  GIRL. 

She  was  a  little  girl  until  she  was  fifteen 
years  old,  and  then  she  helped  her  mother 
in  her  household  duties.  She  had  her 
hours  to  play,  and  enjoyed  herself  to  the 
fullest  extent.  She  never  said  to  her 
mother,  "I  don't  want  to,"  for  obedience 
was  to  her  &  cherished  virtue.  She  arose 
in  the  morning  when  called,  and  we  do  not 
suppose  she  had  her  hair  done  up  in  curl- 
ing-papers and  crimping-pins,  or  banged 
over  her  forehead.  She  did  not  grow  into  a 
young  lady  and  talk  about  her  beau  before 
she  was  in  her  teens,  and  she  did  not  read 
dime  novels,  nor  was  she  fancying  a  hero 
in  every  boy  she  met.  The  old-fashioned 
girl  was  modest  iu  her  demeanor,  and  she 
never  talked  slang  or  used  by-words.  She 
did  not  laugh  at  old  people  nor  make  fun 
of  cripples. 

.  She  had  respect  for  her  elders,  and  was 
not  above  listening  to  words  of  counsel 
from  those  older  than  herself.  She  did 
not  know  as  much  as  her  mother,  nor  did 
she  think  that  her  judgment  was  as  good 
as  that  of  her  grandmother.  She  did  not 
go  ito  parties  by  the  time  she  was  ten 
years  old  and  stay  till  after  midnight, 
dancing  with  chance  young  men  who  hap- 
pened to  be  present.  She  went  to  bed  in 
season,  and  doubtless  sh«  said  her  pray- 
ers, and  slept  the  sleep  of  innocence,  rose 
up  in  the  morning,  happy  and  capable  of 
giving  happiness.  And  now,  if  there  is  an 
old-fashioned  girl  iu  the  world  to-day,  may 
heaven  bless  and  keep  her  and  raise  up 
others  like  her. — Bishop  Oosgrove. 


ON  LIVING  BEYOND  ONE'S  MEANS. 

Dr.  George  C.  Lorimer,  in  an  article  on 
"Living  Beyond  One's  Means,"  says: 

"Some  one  has  said  that  our  children 
desire  to  begin  where  we  leave  off.  Con- 
sequently, if  they  can  procure  the  elegan- 
cies of  life  in  no  other  way  they  will 
secure  them  on  the  credit  system  and  pay 
iirterest  on  a  cut-throat  chattel  mortgage, 
a  form  of  finance  that  would  bankrupt  the 
Rothschilds  and  lead  to  a  panic  on  every 
exchange  in  the  world.  For  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  poor  pay  far  higher  for  the  accom- 
modations 'they  receive  than  do  the  rich 
for  theirs.  The  not  usual  outcome  of  this 
kind  of  housekeeping  is  that  the  debtor 
falls  behind  iu  his  payments,  is  annoyed 
by  duns,  borrows  a  trifle  from  a  friend  to 
ward  off  the  evil  day,  and  at  last  abandons 
hope,  losing  furniture  and  all  that  has 
been  paid  as  interest  and  principal. 

"In  happy  contrast  was  the  course 
adopted  by  a  bright-eyed  wife  in  Chicago. 
Calling  at  the  house,  I  remarked,  "Your 
home  looks  very  pretty,'  She  replied  em- 
phatically, 'It  is  pretty,  for  we  have  paid 
for  everything  in  it.'  Then  she  told  me  that 
before  her  marriage  her  intended  requested 
her  to  select  a  carpet  and  he  would  buy 
it  on  trust:  but  that  she  stoutly  refused, 
and  assur<'d  him  that  the  bare  floor  was 
good  enough  for  her  until  he  could  afford 
to  pay  for  what  he  purchased.  1  exclaimed, 
'Bravo!'  and  I  am  persuaded  the  little 
woman  has  made  a  good  business  man  of 
her  husband  by  this  time."— Evangelical 
Messenger. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION, 

But  not  only  has  higher  education  be- 
come broader,  but  the  necessity  for 
elementary  general  and  technical  education 
has  become  universal.  It  was  formerly 
supposed  that  the  manufacturer,  the  miner, 
the  builder  of  houses  or  ships  or  mills,  the 
farmer  and  the  man  of  commerce  needed 
no  education  beyond  that  gained  by  actual 
work  at  a  trade  or  desk  or  in  the  field. 
Now,  however,  one  cannot  expect  to  be 
successful  aJong  any  of  these  lines  without 
a  broad  general  education,  and  more  or  less 
that  is  special  and  technical.  It  is  only 
•the  educated  man  who  has  any  chance  in 
any  field,  except  that  of  mere  brute 
strength.  The  forces  of  nature  have  been 
harnessed  to  do  our  hard  work;  the  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  are  no  long- 
er men;  they  are  mighty  engines,  directed 
by  a  few  skilled  hands,  each  doing  the 
work  of  a  thousand  men.  It  is  no  longer 
sufficient  to  be  able  to  read  history,  to 
quote  the  poets,  to  be  familiar  with  family 
trees,  and  to  know  to  a  nicety  the  social 
rank  of  every  one  that  sits  at  a  state-din- 
ner table.  If  one  is  to  be  a  working  factor 
in  the  busy  world  of  to-day,  he  must  be 
a  master,  not  a  slave;  a  thinker,  not  a 
drudge  and  imitator.  He  must  be  familiar 
with  the.  broad  principles  of  science,  with 
the  laws  of  mechanics,  with  the  instru- 
mentalities by  which  great  undertakings 
are  successfully  accomplished.  What  was 
right  and  proper  in  the  education  of  a 
boy  of  noble  birth  two  hundred  years  ago 
is  no  longer  suited  to  the.  demands  of 
to-day.  Universal  responsibility  demands 
universal  education  as  characteristic  of 
this  age,  as  are  all  the  other  institutions  of 
modern  life. — Success. 


MEDICINAL  VALUE  OF  VEGETABLES. 

Apples  improve  digestion. 
Salsify  relieves  biliousness. 
Cucumbers  and  lettuce  are  cooling. 
Lemons    and    pineapples    relieve  sore 
throat. 

Asparagus  purifies  the  blood  and  acts 
upon  the  kidneys. 

Celer.v  quiets  the  nerves,  relieves  rheu- 
matism and  neuralgia. 

Spinach,  carrots,  parsley  and  dandelion 
'invigorate  the  kidneys. 

Grapes  are  regarded  as  good  for  many 
troubles,  including  malaria. 

Beets,  turnips  and  cabbage  improve  the 
appetite  and  cleanse  the  blood. 

Beans,  carrots  and  parsnips  are  nutri- 
tious and  tend  to  produce  fat.  Potatoes 
are  also  fattening. 

Onions,  garlic,  leeks  and  shallots  stim- 
ulat  circulation,  increase  saliva,  promote 
digestion.  Onions  stimulate  kidneys,  cure 
insonjuia,  and  also  are  tonics  in  their 
effects. 


JEFFERSON'S  TEN  RULES. 

Take  things  always  by  the  smooth  han- 
dle. 

Pride  costs  more  than  hunger,  thirst  and 
cold. 

We  seldom  repent  of  having  eaten  too 
little. 

Nothing  is  troublesome  that  we  do  will- 
ingly. 

Never  spend  your  money  before  you  have 
earned  it. 

Never  buy  what  you  don't  want  because 
it  is  cheap. 

Never  trouble  another  for  what  you  can 
do  yourself. 

Never  put  off  until  to-morrow  what  you 
can  do  to-day. 

How  much  pain  the  ev^ls  have  cost  us 
that  have  never  happened. 

When  angry,  count  ten  before  you  speak; 
if  very  angry  count  a  hundred. 


BE  PRACTICAL. 

No  nobler  puriiose  can  be  conceived  than 
that  -which  helps  to  cultivate  the  mind 
for  the  practical  side  of  life.  It  fits  one 
for  every  duty,  and  ennobles  every  pursuit. 
Three  fourths  of  the  people  of  this  country 
live  merely  by  supplying  each  other's  ma- 
terial wants,  and  most  of  us  have  to  spend 
our  lives  dealing  with  commonplace  things. 
It  is  a  giHid  thing  at  the  very  outset  for 
youth  to  cultivate  widespread  and  vital 
interi'sit  in  things  that  grow  and  things 
that  .sell  for  solid  c.i«h.  It  educates  the 
practical  faculties.— Success. 


We  take  pleasure  In  referring  our  readers  to 
the  iidverlisement  of  the  Osgood  Scale  Com- 
pany, Ulugbamton,  N,  Y..  whose  familiar  face 
appears  iu  this  issue  among  our  advertising 
friends. 


A  GREAT  DISCOVERY 


Medical  Men  Say  It  is  Revolutionizing 
Treatment  of  Female  Ills 


Through  the  Generosity  of  Mrs.  Ellen  Worley 
Thousands  of  Packages  Will  Be  Given 
Away  This  Month 


The  most  remarkable  medical  discovery  of 
the  decade  is  the  German  Compound  originated 
by  Dr.  Erastus  Baum,  of  Berlin,  which  learned 
medical  men  say  Is  an  absolute  cure  for  Falling 
of  the  Womb,  Leucorrbea,  Whites,  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  Ovaries,  and  Female  Weakness  in 
all  its  phases. 

Thousands  of  cases  which  even  hospital 
treatment  failed  to  cure  have  demonstrated 
the  marvelous  curative  properties  of  this  great 
specific,  and  so  far  not  a  single  failure  to  cure 
has  been  recorded. 

In  these  days  of  humbuggery  and  quackery  It 
will  prove  a  boon  to  female  sufferers,  for  Mrs. 
Ellen  Worley,  Box  666,  Springfield,  Ohio,  has 
prepared  to  distribute  several  thousand  free  pack- 
ages to  those  of  her  sex  who  will  write  for  them. 

Mrs.  Worley  was  cured  by  this  great  remedy 
after  paying  doctors  more  than  one  thousand 
dollars  without  benefit;  and  those  who  are  in 
doubt  and  need  of  advice  can  write  freely  and 
unburden  themselves  to  her  without  the  nat- 
ural diffidence  that  forbids  them  telling  a  male 
physician  about  their  private  ills. 

She  will  mail  the  remedy  in  plain  sealed 
package  without  charge  and  tell  you  where 
you  can  purchase  the  great  specific  which  will 
most  certainly  cure  you. 


FAT 


HOW  TO  REDUCE  IT 

Miss  M.NobIeB,RaolDe, 
Wis.  wTilei;  "Tour 
remedyreduced  my, 
weight  ^  Iba.  and  1' 
thl&kitistbe  Bimplest  and  graodeit  reiD^y  In 
the  world  to  reduce  saperflnons  fat"  It  is  pure- 
ly vegetable  and  can  be  prepared  at 
home  at  little  expense.  No  starring'.  No 
sickness.    Sample  box  and  full  particu- 
lars in  plain  envelope  sent  free  to  any- 
one. It  costs  you  nottung  to  try  it. 
HALL  CHiJI.  CO..       B     BOI.  St.  Loolc,  Ho. 


DONTBEHARD 

IGeDts  &  Ladit:5  at  home  or  traveling,  taking  orders, 
using aDdaelUngProCGrmy'BFlawrs.  Plates, 
Watcbea,  Jewelry,  Tableware.  Bicycles  and  all 
metal  goods.   No  eiperieoce,  heary 
ipl&te,  modem  methods.  We  .:o  pitting, 
I  manufacture  outfits,  all  sixes.  Oaly 
[ootfita  complete,  all  tools,  Uthes,  ma- 
terials, etc.,  ready  for  work. 
SUver  And  Nickel,  also  Metal 

 JPlAtimc  tiJ  i*sw  dipping  procesa. 

We  teach  vou  tJie  art,  furnish  secret^  and  formulas  FRIRKt 

Write  to-day.    Testimomals,  samples,  etc.,  FBEK. 

B.  GBAr      CO.,  PLATIAG  WORKS,  7,  CUtCUiiirATI.  a 


It  rests  with  yoa  whether  yoa  continae  i 
nerre-killing  tobacco  habit.  NO-TO-F  "  ~ 
removes  the  desire  for  tobacco,  with- 
out nervous  distress,  expels  r  ' 

tine,  purifies  the  blood,  re-^fVf  MIA  ^  ^^"i  { 
stores    lost  manhood,^^i'*^B  »    I  I  L^^OO  boxes 
strong^^fl  I  ^  A M>^old.  400,000 
in  health,  nerve^^^  ^  I  P^^^cAses  cared.  But 
and  pocket-^^^^^  ■  i  ^^NO-TO-BAC  from 
your  own  druggist,  who 
^       viW  vouch  forus.  Take  it  with 
a  will,  patiently,  persistently.  One 
ox,  $1,  usually  cures  .  3  boxes.  •!  50. 
gnaranteed  to  cure,  or  we  refund  money. 
Sterllne  Reaedy  Co.,  CkJeaev*  aontreal.  Hew  T«r4» 


book. 


ED 


RELIABLE  MEN  in  every  local- 
ity, local  or  traveling,  to  introduce 
a  new  tlisoovery  and  keep  oar  show 
cards  taefeed  up  on  Ir^es,  fences 
and  bridges  throughout  town  and 
'^^— coHntrv;  steady  employment; 
commission  or  salary;  $65.U0  PER  SI«\TH  JVXD 
EXPENSES  not  to  exceed  ^2.50  per  day ;  money  depos- 
ited in  any  hank  at  start  if  desired.  Write  for  partictUars. 

THE  GLOBE  MEDiaL  ELEaRIC  CO.,  Buffalo,  New  Yort. 


PARKER'S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Cfleanses    and  beatitifiei  the  haix. 
Promote*   a   Itixuriant  growth. 
Never  Pails  to  Bestore  G-ray 
Hair  to  its  Touthful  Color. 
Cores  ecalp  diseases  &  hair  ialiio^ 
&i>c.aDd  |1.00at^>ugi^__^ 


WIVES 


■Send  self-addressed  etivrt. 
lope  and  I'll  tell  you  how  to 
■cure  drunkenness  without 
|the  patient's  k n owledge. 


Don't  send  money. 
MRS.  MAY  HAWKINS,! 
Oraud  Rapids,  Mich. 
Lock  Box  131,0  H  I 


MOTHERS 


WANTED  NnW  AGENTS  AT  ONCE  to 
■fMniCU  nUlIi  sell  Sash  Lorks  and 
Moor  Holders.  Sample  Sash  Lock  free  for  2-cent 
stamp.    Immense;  better  than  weichts;  bnrglar 


ItBOHAKU  A-  CO.,  Dept.  B9,    PliUadelphta,  Pa. 


Shrewd,  Reliable  Han  Wanted  in  Earfa  Lorallty  to  Aft  As 

DETECTIVE ! 

A  Jdreo  Amerlfan  Detetllve  A>M>clatloa,  Indianapolb,  Indiana. 

SCHOOL  OUT? 

 —  .   ^^nleel  business 

re.iuirmj:  almost  no  capital,  should  write  iniiuoliately  to 
.WAST,  t'RQWELL  k  KIRKPATRU'K,  SPKINUFIELD,  OHIO. 


PILES 


Absolufely  curei).  Never  to  return. 
A  Boon  to  Sufferers.  Acts  like  Magic 
Trial  box  MAILED  FREE.  Address, 
Or.  E.  M.  BOTOT,  Augusta,  Maine. 


SALESMEN 


VVArVTED  to  sell  goods  to 
M'holesale  and  retail  trade.  ililOO 
per  month  and  expense*.    Address  with  stamp 
IIULI.  .MEU.  CO..  Box  46,  Milton  Junction,  Wis. 


djcrj  TO  AGENTS— Complete  outllt  f or  big  pay- 
P'lYl^t^  ing  business.   All  proflts  clear,  as  we  prepay 
charges.   The  rush  is  on,  so  come  Quick. 

Address  MAST,  (  U0«  KLL  A  klltKPATKK  k',  SprlngOtld,  Ohio. 


<C1  5  f  fi  *R  ^  S  expenses  paid  men  to 

IV/  ggii  ^.iJJ•,^rs.  e.xperieuce  uuneces- 

W.  L.  KXIXE  CO.,  Dept.       ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


sary 


i  ADIFS!  friend  in  need  Is  a  friend  Indeed. 
»-/-AL»ii_,4j  i  If  y,j„  „  3  regulator  that  uever  fails, 
address  THE  ^V011AX'.S  MED^  HOME.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


ISPECTACLES; 


>  at  wholesale.  Send 
'  forcatalog.  Agents 
Jwanted.  COLLTEBOPTICAL  CO.  CUuco,UI. 


DI'RRFD  nnnnC  of  every  deVnption.  Cat'lgfree. 
ntOULn  UUUUj  Edwin  Mercer  &  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 


August  1,  1898. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 
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Smiles. 


"I  WAS  ON  THE  MERRIMAC-" 

"I  was  on  the  Meiiimac — "    "No  more,"  the 

listener  cried; 
"The  best  is  none  too  good  for  you;  come  on, 

just  step  inside; 
Now  eat  your  till  at  my  expense,  and  name 

your  brand  of  wine; 
For  heroes  such  as  you,  my  boy,  the  best  is 

none  too  fine!" 

"I  was  on  the  Merrimao — "   "I  linow,"  the 

listener  cried; 
"You  rushed  into  that  seething  hell,  and 

death  Itself  defied; 
And  now  from  Spanish  dungeons  you  In  some 

heroic  style 
Have  slipped  away  and  fooled  them,  I  can 

see  it  iu  your  smile!" 

"I  was  on  the  Merrimac— "    "Yes,  yes,"  the 

listener  said; 
"The  laurel  wreath  is  waiting  to  adorn  your 

gallant  head; 
And  Fame  is  sitting  smiling  just  as  happy 

its  can  be. 

All  ready  now  to  hand  your  name  to  Immor- 
tality." 

"I  was  on  the  Merrimac—"  "Aha!"  the  lis- 
tener sighed; 

"To  think  that  you  should  get  away  and  stem 
the  roaring  tide! 

To  think  that  I  should  see  the  day  I'd  grasp 
a  hero's  hand. 

Especially  a  hero  such  as  formed  young  Hob- 
Bon's  band!" 

"I  was  on  the  Merrimac,  no  interruptions, 
please; 

Because  some  explanations  now  will  set  us 

at  our  ease; 
I  was  on  the  Merrimac  a  day  or  two  before 
The  government  took  charge  of  her,  down 

there  in  Baltimore!" 

—Baltimore  News. 


ONE  WAY  TO  COLLECT  A  DEBT. 

1wot:ld  like  to  have  that  $50  you  borrowed 
from  me  about  six  months  ago,"  said  one 
politician  to  another  several  days  ago. 
"Indeed  I  have  not  got  that  much  with 
me;  can't  you  wait  a  few  days  longer?" 
^"No;  I  need  the  money  badly,  and  I  must 
have  It.  I  have  been  fair  with  you,  and  have 
not  bothered  you  much,  but  I  must  have  it 
now  or  I  will  have  to  take-  some  action  to 
recover  it." 

J'l  will  fix  hlni,"  said  the  debtor  quietly  to 
a  friend  who  had  heard  the  conversation.  "I 
have  only  $40.50  in  the  bank,  and  I  will  give 
him  a  check  for  the  $50.  Of  course,  he  can- 
not get  It,  for  they  will  not  let  me  overdraw 
my  account." 

Turning  to  the  man  he  had  borrowed  from, 
the  politician  said,  "I  will  give  you  a  check 
for  the  money,  and  you  can  get  it  cashed  to- 
morrow." ^ 
'"Very  well,  I  will  take  it." 
The  cheek  was  handed  over.  At  the  bank 
it  was  handed  back,  there  not  being  sufficient 
money  to  meet  it. 

"How  much  Is  there  in  the  bank?"  was  in- 
quired. 

"Forty  dollars  and  fifty  cents,"  was  the 
reply. 

"All  right;  I  will  deposit  .$9.50  in  his  name, 
and  then  .vou  can  cash  the  check." 

Then  he  handed  over  the  amount,  and  a  mo- 
ment later  was  given  the  $50. 

That  is  why  two  politicians-  do  not  speak 
now  as  they  pass.— Pittsburg  Chronicle  Tel- 
egraph. 


SHE  HAD  BEEN  WAITING. 

As  if  utterly  unaware  that  a  new  bicycle 
ordinance  was  iu  force,  she  jauntily  wheeled 
along  the  sidewalk  of  a  brick-paved  street, 
when  she  might  just  as  well  have  been  in 
the  road.  One  of  the  special  bicycle  police 
detail  was  within  seeing  distance,  and  he 
increased  his  speed  until  a  little  ahead  of 
her.  Then  he  dismounted  and  waited  f-or 
her  to  come  along. 

He  was  evidently  embarrassed  for  having 
to  interrupt  the  perambulations  of  a  lady 
awheel,  especially  one  of  middle  age  and  of  a 
matronly  measure. 

"Ah — ah — excuse  me,  madam,"  he  nervously 
explained,  '"but  I'll  have  to  take  you  down 
to  the  justice's  office." 

With  a  coolness  that  entirely  disarmed  him, 
she  smiled  as  she  replied: 

"Oh,  sir,  that's  just  what  I've  been  wait- 
ing for  for  thirty  years.   Come  on." 

He  escaped  around  the  corner  and  looked 
back  to  see  her  continuing  up  the  sidewalk. — 
Detroit  Free  Press. 


NOT  VERY  OBJECTIONABLE. 

Little  boy— "JIama,  I  had  the  nightmare 
last  night,  awful." 

Mama— "That's  because  you  had  so  much 
cake  and  preserves." 

Little  boy  (hastily)— "Nightmares  don't 
really  hurt,  you  know;  you  only  think  they 
Is  goin'  to,  same  as  playiu'  ghost.  I  like 
nightmares.  They  is  real  fun."— New  Y'ork 
Weekly. 


UNCLE  'RASTUS  EXPLAINS. 

Uncle  'Rastus  was  Intently  gazing  at  a 
newspaper,  when  some  of  the  young  men 
from  the  factory  passed  the  door-step  on 
n  hich  he  was  sitting. 

"Found  something  interesting,  uncle?"  said 
one  of  them. 

"Pow'ful  news  lu  disshe.re  paper,"  said 
he,  without  raising  his  eyes. ."Pow'ful  news." 

"But  look  here,  you're  not  reading  that 
paper  at  all.   You  are  only  pretending." 

"Go  'long  wld  yob  foolishness,  au'  doan 
'zasperate  de  ole  man.   Co'se  I's  readiu'." 

"But  you've  got  the  paper  upside  down." 

The  discovery  aroused  no  coustornatlou 
with  Uncle  'Rastus. 

"Some  folks  is  mighty  knowin',"  he  re- 
marked, with  placid  contempt.  "Ef  yo'd 
notice  a  little  mo',  yo'd  see  dat  I'd  put  mer 
specs  on  upside  down.  'Stead  ob  takiu'  'em 
oft'  an'  puttin'  'em  on  ergin,  I  jes'  reversed 
de  pappah,  so's  ter  make  'lowauce  foh  de 
position  ob  de  specs."— American  Industries. 


HER  AGE  MIXED  WITH  TELEPHONE  NUMBER. 

For  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  a  semi- 
swell  Third  street  family  it  was  to  have  the 
luxury  of  a  private  telephone.  The  battery 
and  wiring  had  been  put  in,  and  all  that 
was  necessai-y  was  the  establishment  of  the 
connections.  The  handsome  daughter  of  the 
household  waited  for  the  service  to  begin. 

The  welcome  ring  came  at  a  time  when 
she  was  the  only  member  of  the  family  at 
home.  She  rushed  to  the  telephone  and  gave 
the  answering  "Hello!" 

"Hello!"  came  back  cheerfully.  "You're 
31." 

"What!"  exclaimed  the  girl,  hardly  able  to 
believe  her  ears. 

"You're  31,"  repeated  the  voice; 

"I'm  not;  and  don't  you  dare  insult  me. 
Why,  I'm  just  a  little  over — " 

The  voice  came  back  over  the  wire  a  jolly 
laugh. 

"I'll  have  to  beg  your  pardon,  miss.  I 
meant  that  31  was  your  telephone  number."- 
The  Star.   

DINAH  MIGHT. 

The  Syracuse  "Post"  says  that  a  girl  baby 
was  recently  brought  to  a  clergyman  of  the 
city  to  be  baptized.  The  latter  asked  the 
name  of  the  baby. 

"Dinah  M.,"  the  father  responded. 

"But  what  does  the  'M.'  stand  for?"  inter- 
rogated the  minister. 

"Well,  I  don't  know  yet;  It  all  depends 
upon  how  she  turns  out." 

"How  she  turns  out?  Why,  I  do  not  under- 
stand you,"  said  the  dominie. 

"Oh,  if  she  turns  out  nice  and  sweet  and 
handy  about  the  house,  like  her  mother,  I 
shall  call  her  Dinah  May.  But  If  she  has  a 
fiery  temper  and  displays  a  bombshell  dispo- 
sition, like  mine,  I  shall  call  her  Dinah 
Alight."     

UNUSUAL  CAUTION. 

"I  think  I'll  take  a  walk,"  remarked  the 
commercial  traveler,  as  he  strolled  away  from 
the  hotel.  "Which  is  the  way  to  Dewey 
street?" 

"We  hain't  got  any  Dewey  street,"  said 
the  man  on  the  hotel  steps.  "The  city  council 
passed  an  ordinance  changing  the  name  of 
Olive  street  to  Dewey  all  right  enough,  but 
the  mayor  vetoed  it." 

"Who  is  the  mayor?" 

"He's  a  mau  named  Sampson.  He  said  he 
reckoned  we'd  better  wait  till  the  war  was 
over."— Chicago  Tribune. 


FROM  DOOR  TO  DOOR. 

"What  does  he  do  for  a  living?" 
"I   believe  he   belongs   to  a  knockabout 
team." 
"What?  An  acrobat?" 

"Nothing  of  the  sort.  He  and  his  wife  are 
book-agents."— Philadelphia  Bulletin. 


LIKE  THEIR  FOREFATHERS. 

"I  notice  the  exclusive  people  of  New  Y'ork 
amuse    themselves    by    getting    up  family 


trees. 


Yes,  and  their  simian  forefathers  did  the 
same  thing."— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


HOME-SEEKERS'  EXCURSIONS. 

On  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  in  July, 
August,  September  and  October,  1898,  the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  &.  St.  Paul  Railway  will  sell 
round-trip  excursion  tickets  (good  21  days) 
from  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  other  points  on 
its  line,  to  a  great  many  points  in  South  and 
North  Dakota  and  other  western  and  south- 
western states  at  about  one  fare.  Take  a  trip 
west  and  see  the  wonderful  crops  and  what 
an  amount  of  good  land  can  be  purchased  for 
a  little  money.  Further  information  as  to 
rates,  routes,  prices  of  farm  lands,  etc.,  may 
be  obtained  on  application  to  any  coupon 
ticket  agent  or  by  addressing  the  following- 
named  persons:  W.  E.  Powell,  Gen'l  Immi- 
gration Agent,  410  Old  Colony  Bidg.,  Chicago; 
H.  F.  Hunter,  Immigration  Agent  for  South 
Dakota,  291  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  or  Geo. 
H.  HeafTord,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


^  The ''Newest' Bicycle 
with  'Oldest'  Name 


Make  Hill 
Climbing  Easy 


Village  Doctor.    What  is  the  matter  with  your  folks,  Jacobs? 

I  haven't  had  a  call  here  for  more'n  a 
year. 


Farmer  Jacobs. 


V.D. 


F.J. 


Mother  bought  some  Ripans  Tabules  when 
she  went  to  Rochester,  and  she  says 
we  don't  need  any  medicine  now. 

The  old  lady  is  pretty  smart.  I  suppose 
she  notices  by  the  taste  that  it  is  the 
same  thing,  in  a  different  form,  that  I've 
been  dealing  out,  spring  and  fall,  ever 
since  you  were  married  in  forty-nine. 

Well,  that  is  just  about  what  she  said — for 
a  fact,  doctor. 


A  new  style  paclret  oontalnlne  raf  bifans  tabttles  in  a  paper  carton  (without  elass)  Is  now  for  sale  at  Bomo 
drug  ptoree-  foh  fivis  cents.  'This  low-priced  sort  is  intended  for  the  poor  and  the  economical.  One  doEen 
of  the  fiTe-<'ent  cartons  (120  tabules)  can  be  had  by  mail  by  sending  forty -eight  cents  to  the  Ripans  ChekxcaX* 
OoMPAllT,  No.  10  Spmoe  Street.  New  tork— or  asinjfle  carton  (ten  tabules)  wlU  be  sent  for  five  cents. 


AMERICAN  WOMEN 


The  very  finest  Parlor  Book  pub- 
lished for  years  at  a  price  within 
the  reach  of  ordinary  homes,  while 
its  Literary  aijd  Reference  value 
can  hardly  be  overstated.  Its  choice  contents  are  well  epitomized  in  the  subtitle, 
which  is  "A  Comprehensive  Encyclopedia  of  the  Lives  and  Achievements  of  American 
Women  During  the  Nineteenth  Century." 

Edited  by  the  lamented  Frances  E.  Willard  jointly  with  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Llvermore.  Over 
1,4(X)  Half-tone  Portraits  and  Magniticent  Full-page  Portrait  Groupings.  Send  for  our 
circular,  "An  Inkling  of  Its  Contents,"  Specimen  Illustrations  and  Full  Particulars,  Fkee. 

Any  intelligent  man  or  woman  who 
will  follow  the  carefully  prepared  instruc- 
tions for  selling  "Amekican  Women  " 

can  handle  this  book  successfully.  Those  of  bookish  tastes  and  who  feel  at  home 
among  cultured  people  do  extraordinarily  well  with  it.  Lady  Agents  like  this  book 
most  thoroughly,  and  are  realizing  large  incomes  every  week.  Write  immediately, 
stating  book  experience  (if  any),  territory  desired,  etc. 

Address  MAST,  CROWELL  &  KIRKPATRICK,  Springfield,  Ohio.  I 


AGENTS  WANTED 


RHEUMATISM 


Peruiauently  cureJby  u?lng  DR.'V'BtTEHAI.L'S  RHEUMATIC  OITRE.  The  surest  and  the  best.  Sample 
sent  free  on  mention  of  this  publication.  TUE  DR.  WHITEHALL  MEGRIMINE  CO.,  South  Bend, Indians. 


THE  HANDY  WAR  BOOK 


A  new  book  of  importantand  authentic 
information  and  slntistics  on  the  many 
subjects  relatinsr  1o  the  present  war. 
Pictures  of  U.  S.  War  Ves.'els  and  a  classification  of  the  various  ships  in  the  navies  of  Spain 
and  America.  Fine  War  Maps  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Havana  and  Harbor,  the  Philippines,  the 
West  India  Islands,  and  a  large  Map  of  the  World.  The  Handy  War  Book,  and  Farm  and 
Fireside  the  remainder  of  this  year,  25  cents.  Address  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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FARM  AND^'FIRESroE. 


®ur  fIDiscellanp. 


Mrs.  Smith's  colored  girl  was  scrubbing  the 
front  porch,  when  a  colored  man  came  along, 
and  the  two  engaged  in  a  bandying  of  words 
and  loud  guffawing.  When  the  girl  came  in 
the  mistress  said: 

"Ambeline,  who  was  that  man?" 

"Oh,  he  was  jes"  our  preacher,"  was  the 
reply. 

'•■What  was  he  saying  to  you?" 

'•■Well,  I  am  goin'  to  be  baptized  nex'  Sun- 
day, and  be  was  jes'  a-devilln'  me  "bout  it."— 
Truth. 


PASTEURIZED  CREAM. 

The  use  of  Pasteurized  cream  for  domestic 
purposes  has  spread  extensively  in  the  middle 
western  states  within  the  last  few  years. 
The  example  of  several  of  the  United  States 
experiment  stations  in  putting  up  Pasteurized 
cream  in  sealed  bottles  has  been  followed  to 
some  extent  by  the  dairymen  in  cities,  and 
the  practice  seems  likely  to  become  wide- 
spread. By  Pasteurized  cream  is  meant  cream 
that  has  been  heated  to  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty -five  degrees,  Fahrenheit,  a  temper- 
ature which  does  not  kill  all  the  bacteria, 
but  only  such  as  are  in  vegetating  condition 
and  ready  to  begin  their  activity. 

The  advantage  of  Pasteurizing  cream  is  that 
it  makes  it  more  convenient  to  handle,  less 
apt  to  spoil,  and  frees  it  from  disease  germs. 
The  cream  will  keep  for  days  without  sour- 
ing, so  that  a  small  jar  of  it  can  be  kept 
on  hand  for  use  from  day  to  day  until  ex- 
hausted. A  serious  objection  to  Pasteurized 
cream,  however,  is  its  lack  of  consistency. 
The  cream  does  not  appear  to  be  as  rich 
as  normal  cream,  being  thinner  and  less 
viscous,  and  it  does  not  whip  as  readily.  The 
Wisconsin  agricultural  experiment  station, 
after  studying  the  problem  for  some  time, 
has  discovered  that  if  lime  in  solution  be  add- 
ed the  consistency  is  restored.  It  is  proposed 
to  use  lime  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  gran- 
ulated sugar.  This  solution  of  lime  in  sugar 
is  called  "viscogen,"  on  account  of  its  vis- 
cous-producing qualities,  and  the  treated 
products  are  called  visco-cream,  visco-milk, 
etc.  Only  one  part  of  viscogen  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  parts  of  cream  is  required,  and 
the  small  quantity  of  lime  added,  according 
to  this  rule,  only  amounts  to  about  four 
parts  in  ten  thousand,  which,  instead  of  being 
detrimental  to  the  health,  is  rather  beneficial. 
— Philadelphia  Record. 


POPULATTION  OF  MANILA. 

It  is  diflicult  to  make  even  an  approximate 
estimate  to-day  of  the  numerical  population 
of  Manila,  but  it  probably  consists  of  from 
27,000  to  300,000  souls.  The  largest  propor- 
tion of  these,  excepting  the  natives  them- 
selves, is  composed  of  Chinese  and  so-called 
Chinese  natives,  exceeding  even  that  of  the 
Spaniards.  There  is  a  large  colony  of  Ger- 
mans and  Swiss,  who,  according  to  rumor, 
are  mainly  responsible  for  the  present  and 
recent  uprisings,  and  also  a  handful  of 
Scotch-Englishmen;  not  too  small  a  hand- 
ful, however,  to  maintain  an  "English  club" 
in  the  suburbs  and  a  "Tiffin  club"  down 
town.  The  saying  goes  in  the  far  East  that 
if  an  Englishman,  a  Spaniard  and  an  Amer- 
ican were  to  be  left  upon  a  desert  island,  the 
first  would  organize  a  club,  the  second  build 
a  church  and  the  third  start  a  newspaper. 

Half  a  dozen  Americans  are  all  that  remain 
in  Manila  now.  in  sad  contrast  to  the  "old 
days,"  when  two  great  American  business 
houses  flourished,  only  to  go  down  almost 
together  with  a  crash  that  was  heard  around 
the  world.  What  is  now  the  English  club- 
house was  built  by  one  of  these  great  houses 
for  its  "junior  men,"  and  on  its  back  veranda 
white— very  white — men  "lie  off"  on  Sundays 
and  holidays  and  watch  the  cocoanut  rafts 
drift  by  from  the  "enchanted  lake,"  and  read 
six-weeks'-old  papers  and  dream  of  New 
England  pines  and  Scottish  heather,  10.000 
weary  miles  away.— Leslie's  Popular  Monthly. 


ELECTRIC-LIGHT  FURNISHES  A  TOAD  HIS 
MEALS. 

In  a  bole  in  the  stone  retaining  wall  of  a 
lawn  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Prospect 
avenue  and  Independence  boulevard  lives  an 
unusually  large  and  well-fed  toad.  An  elec- 
tric arc-liglit  hangs  over  the  corner,  and  at 
night  it  attracts  myriads  of  bugs  and  flies. 
It  is  then  that  the  toad  leaves  his  hole  and 
hops  out  across  the  granitoid  walk  to  where 
the  Insects,  blinded  by  the  light,  fall  upon 
the  pavement  and  crawl  around.  The  toad 
sits,  his  eyes  sparkling  In  the  electric-light 
like  beads  of  jet.  till  a  beetle  or  a  moth  falls 
near  him,  and  then  he  hops  cautiously  near 
to  it.  His  long,  red  tongue  shoots  out  with 
the  quickness  of  a  flash  and  the  insect  dis- 
appears down  Ills  throat.  It  takes  a  good 
many  bugs  to  make  a  full  meal  for  this 
toad,  and  often  be  is  on  the  pavement  for 
more  than  an  hour.  The  toad  Is  there  every 
night,  and  passers-by  stop  to  watch  him.  He 
keeps  out  of  the  way  of  pedestrians,  and 
when  he  goes  back  to  his  crevice  in  the 
stone  wall  he  moves  lazily  and  with  short; 
eelf-satlsfled  hops.— Kansas  City  Star. 


FASHIONS  IN  HUMAN  TEETH. 

It  is  curious  to  what  an  extent  the  mutila- 
tion of  teeth  goes  on  among  savage  nations, 
and  even  among  certain  civilized  people,  such 
as  the  Japanese.  With  them  a  girl  is  never 
married  without  first  staining  her  teeth  black 
with  a  repulsive  kind  of  varnish,  and  the 
custom  is  especiall.v  adhered  to  among  mem- 
bers of  the  richer  classes. 

On  the  west  coast  of  Africa  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  teeth  are  deliberately  broken 
when  children  reach  a  certain  age.  Both  in 
the  New  World  and  in  the  Old  the  custom 
exists  of  extracting  the  two  front  teeth  of 
domestic  servants.  In  Peru  the  custom  has 
existed  from  time  immemorial,  and  used  to 
be  a  sign  of  slavery  in  the  days  of  the  Incas. 
This  is  also  the  custom  on  the  Congo  and 
among  the  Hottentots.  Teeth  are  stained 
in  various  colors  among  the  Malays. 

A  bright  red  and  bright  blue  are  not  un- 
common, and  a  bright  green  is  produced  with 
the  aid  of  arsenic  and  lemon-juice.  Living- 
ston related  that  among  the  Kaffirs  a  child 
with  a  prominent  upper  jaw  was  looked  upon 
as  a  monster  and  immediately  killed.  On  the 
Upper  Nile  the  negroes  have  all  their  best 
teeth  extracted  in  order  to  destroy  their 
value  in  the  slave  market  and  to  make  it  not 
worth  while  for  the  slave-traders  to  carry 
them  off.— Tit-bits. 


THE  SUN-CHOLERA  CURE. 

Take  equal  parts  of 

Tincture  of  opium. 

Tincture  of  rhubarb. 

Tincture  of  cayenne. 

Spirits  of  camphor. 

Essence  of  pepermint. 
Mix  together.  Dose — fifteen  to  thirty  drops 
in  water;  to  be  repeated  in  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes,  if  necessary. 

This  is  the  original  formula  for  the  sun- 
cholera  cure.  It  was  given  to  the  "Sun"  in 
the  "cholera  year,"  1849,  by  George  W.  Bus- 
teed,  then  and  now  a  practicing  pharmacist 
in  this  city.  It  was  published  daily  in  the 
"Sun"  during  the  summer  of  that  year;  it 
was  published  at  intervals  for  several  years, 
and  again  daily  during  the  "cholera  years" 
1855  and  1866;  and  has  been  printed  in  the 
"Sun"  probably  1,000  times  since  it  first 
appeared. 

The  sun-cholera  cure  has  been  adopted  in- 
to the  United  States  pharmacopoeia,  and  is 
a  medicine  approved  and  valued  by  every 
medical  man  in  the  country. — New  York  Sun. 


THE  TAKING  OF  RICHMOND. 

An  old  Confederate  officer  in  the  Omaha 
"World-Herald"  tells  this  story  of  the  civil 
war: 

"Lincoln  was  urged  from  the  beginning  of 
the  war  to  take  Richmond,  but  talking  of 
taking  Richmond  and  taking  Richmond  were 
two  different  matters.  General  Scott,  who 
was  not  retired  until  after  several  futile  at- 
tempts had  been  made  to  take  Richmond, 
was  summoned  before  the  president. 

"  'General  Scott,'  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  'will 
you  explain  why  it  was  that  you  were  able 
to  take  the  City  of  Mexico  in  three  months 
with  five  thousand  men,  and  have  been  unable 
to  take  Richmond  in  six  months  with  one 
hundred  thousand  men?' 

"  "Yes,  sir,  I  will,  Mr.  President,"  replied 
General  Scott.  'The  men  who  took  me  into 
the  City  of  Mexico  are  the  same  men  who 
are  keeping  me  out  of  Richmond  now.'  " 


RIVER  OF  DEATH. 

The  word  Chickamauga,  like  a  great  many 
other  proper  names  of  places  in  this  coun- 
try, is  of  Indian  origin.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
Cherokee  name,  signifying  "the  river  of 
death."  and  according  to  a  legend  which  has 
floated  down  among  the  Indians,  the  stream 
received  its  name  from  the  accidental  drown- 
ing of  the  people  of  a  village  by  a  sudden 
rise  attributed  to  a  cloud-burst.  Chick- 
ahominy  is  another  name  of  similar  character, 
the  Indian  word  signifying  "turkey  lick."  or 
a  place  where  turkeys  are  wont  to  assemble. 
Chicopee,  the  name  of  a  town  in  Massachu- 
setts, signifies  "the  place  of  birch-bark."- 
Chicago  Tribune. 


UNITED  STATES  LEADS  IN  DIAMONDS. 

There  are  more  diamonds  in  the  United 
States  than  in  any  other  country,  S50<).0(Xi,iX)0 
being  the  estimate  put  upon  them.  This  vast 
amount  of  diamonds  is  increasing  every  year. 
Diamonds  do  not  wear  out,  aud  new  ones  are 
being  constantly  bought.  Thousands  of  im- 
itation diamonds  are  also  being  imported  into 
the  United  States.  Until  quite  lately  there 
was  no  diamond-cutting  done  in  this  country, 
but  now  experts  say  we  do  better  work  here 
than  Is  done  across  the  water.  In  Amster- 
dam, which  Is  the  center  of  the  diamond- 
cutting  industry,  no  less  than  12.lHio  persons 
are  engaged  in  this  work.— Chicago  Tribune. 


"Our  people  here,"  writes  Mr.  H.  P. 
Greeno,  East  Troy,  Pa.,  "think  Peerless  At- 
las and  either  Fahm  a.nd  Fireside  or  the 
Woman's  Home  Cojii-amon  one  year,  all  for 
one  dollar,  the  greatest  bargain  ever  offered. 
I  Intend  to  follow  the  work  right  up." 


Souvenir  War  Spoons 

IfHjELOW  we  show  beautiful  silver-plated  spoons,  with  gold-plated  bowls,  which  were  designed 
aSi  especially  as  souvenirs  and  keepsakes  of  the  great  Spanish-American  war.  As  the  years  go  by 
these  souvenirs  will  become  more  and  more  valuable,  especially  to  those  who  have  friends  risking 
their  lives  in  the  great  struggle  for  the  independence  of  Cuba  and  the  advancement  of  human  liberty. 

The  illustrations  below  show  tlie  exact  size  of  the  spoons.  The  pictures  of  the 
eommauders  ou  the  handles  and  the  ships  on  the  bowls  are  engraved  sharp  and 
clear,  and  the  handles  are  beautiftdly  ornamented.  They  are  heavily  silver-plated, 
with  gold-plated  bowls.  These  spoons  seU  in  stores  for  25  cents  or  more  each,  but 
by  ordering  them  direct  from  the  manufacturers  in  great  quantities  we  buy  them 
at  a  price  which  enables  us  to  make  the  very  liberal  offers  below. 


The  spoon  below 
shows  Admiral 

Sampson,  of  the 
Atlantic  Fleet, 

and  his  Flag-ship, 
the  New  York. 


The  spoon  below 
shows  Admiral 
Schley,  of  the 
Flying  Squadron, 
and  his  Flag-ship, 
the  Brooklyn. 


The  spoon  below 
shows  General 
Fitzhugh  Lee, 
and 

Morro  Castle  at 
Havana. 


The  above  spoon 
shows  Dewey, 
of  Manila  fame, 

and  his  Flag-ship, 
the  Olympia. 
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There  are  six  spoons  in  the  set — Sampson,  Sigsbee,  Schley,  Dewey,  Lee  and 
Miles.  The  General  Miles  spoon  is  uot  shown  above,  because  it  is  the  latest  one 
out  and  the  engravers  did  not  get  the  cut  done  in  time.  The  General  Miles  spoon 
is  ready  and  may  be  ordered  same  as  any  of  the  others.  The  General  Miles  spoon 
is  Premium  No.  665.  Each  and  everj'  spoon  is  silver-plated,  with  gold-plated  bowl, 
and  is  a  souvenir  every  one  will  highly  prize. 


25  Cents 

We  will  send  any  TWO  of  these  Spoons,  and  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year,  for  35  cents 


We  will  send  ONE  of  the  Souvenir  War  Spoons,  and 
Farm  and  Fireside  for  the  remainder  of  this  year,  for 


FREE 


All  six  of  the  Souvenir  War  Spoons 
will  be  sent  FREE  as  a  premium  for 
a  club  of  SIX  yearly  subscribers  to 
Farm  and  Fireside. 


EITHER  of  the  ahove  offers  may  be 
accepted  and  the  name  can  be  counted 
in  a  club.  When  paid-in-advance  sub- 
scribers accept  the  abore  35-cent  offer 
their  time  tcilt  be  advanced  one  year. 


Postage  paid  by  as  in  each  case.  Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Premium  •  and  •  Clubbing  .  Offers 

Below  we  list  a  number  of  premiums  which  have  been  fully  described  in 
previous  number  of  Farm  and  Fireside.  We  guarantee  each  and  every 
premium  to  give  entire  satisfaction  or  money  refunded  

THE  PRICES  GIVEN  BELOW  INCLUDE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  ONE  FULL  YEAR. 


Special  price  of  Farm  and  Firesick 
and  "Samantha  at  Saratoga,"   -  35c. 

•'S(ima7itha  at  Snrnloga"  given  free 
for  a  club  of  tteo  yearly  xub- 
scribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  "The  Arts  of  Beauty,"  -    -  35c 

"TTie  Arts  of  Beauty'*  gireti  free  for 
a  club  of  tiro  yearly  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  "100  Photographic  Views,"  35c 

"](J0  Photographic  Mews"  given  free 
for  a  club  of  ftro  suh\cribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 

and  "Universal  Dictionary"    -  40c 

Cnirers(tl  Dictionary"  given  free  for 
n  I'iali  of  two  yearly  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  Silver-plated  Berry-spoon   -  50c 

tSilver-platet/  Jierrg-spoon  given  free 
for  a  club  of  tfCO  subscribt  rs. 


Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  "Standard  Cook  Book,"     -  35c 

••Slanilai  il  Ox/A  Book"  given  free  for 
a  club  of  ttvo  yearly  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 

and  "Life  of  Lincoln,"      -    -    -  45c. 

••Life  of  Lincoln"  given  free  for  club 
of  tit  ree  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  "Prodigal  Son  Picture,"    -  40c 

••Prodigal  Son  Picture"  given  free  for 
a  club  of  ttro  yearly  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  "People's  Adas,"   -    -    -  40c 

••People's  Atlas"  giivn  free  for  a  club 
of  ttro  yearly  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  "Samantha  Among  the 
Brethren,"     -      -      -       -  35c 

••ffainantha  Among  the  Brethren" 
given  ftr  club  of  ttro  sub.srribers. 


Any  offer  may  be  accepted  and  the  name  can  be  counted  la  a  club.  Renewals  and 
new  subscribers.  Including  a  club-ralser's  own  subscription,  may  be  counted  In  a  club. 
PostajEe  or  expressace  paid  by  d9, 

if  not  otherwise  specified. 


Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


August  1,  1898. 
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The  Handy  War  Book 

What  is  the  truth  and  the  facts  about  the  Spanish-American  war?  Where  is  Manila?  What  about  the 
JjjJ  Philippine  Islands?  What  is  the  history  of  Cuba  and  the  other  islands  of  the  West  indies,  and  what  is  their  size, 
/<\  population,  resources,  etc.?  What  is  the  strength  of  the  armies  and  navies  of  the  conflicting  nations?  What  is 
/iS  the  distance  between  this  and  that  point?  in  order  to  answer  these  and  hundreds  of  similar  questions  we  have 
jjjjj  just  issued  THE  HANDY  WAR  BOOK,  which  every  reader  of  war  news  needs  at  hand. 

I       FINE  LARGE  WAR  MAPS 

ilils  With  each  copy  of  THE  HANDY  WAR  BOOK  we  furnish  splendid  war  maps  printed  in  colors.  There  are 
<fiS  maps  each  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Havana  and  Havana  Harbor,  the  Philippines,  West  Indies,  and  the  largest  and  best 
^j^  Map  of  the  World  ever  sold  for  less  than  One  Dollar.  The  size  of  the  Map  of  the  World  is  26  by  39  inches. 


(its  The  large  maps  of  Cuba  (size  12  by  19),  Porto  Rico  and  the 

(Us  Philippines  (size  9  by  13),  show  the  provinces,  towns,  villages, 

(Us  harbors,  rivers,  railroads,  trochas,  etc.    The  map  of  Havana  and 

(Ji\  Havana  Harbor  shows  where  the  U.  S.  battleship  Maine  was  blown 

/IS  up,  and  the  location  of  Morro  Castle  and  other  fortifications. 
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The  map  of  the  West  Indies  shows  all  the  islands  between 
Florida  and  South  America.  To  follow  intelligently  the  move- 
ments of  the  navies  as  reported  in  the  press  dispatches  from  day 
to  day  these  maps  are  indispensable.  They  show  where  Dewey, 
Sampson  and  Schley  arc,  where  ships  have  been  captured,  etc. 


D  A  T"T"I  CCI-Iir>  \/l  A  CC  A  r't-fJ  TCr?T"TC  Under  EACH  illustration  of  the  war-ships  in  The  Handy  War 
L>A  1  1  LCioOIr  ]t1/\o^A.^I  lUoEi  I  1  »3  Book  a  description  of  the  vessel  is  given,  such  as  dimensions, 
speed,  number  and  Icinds  of  guns,  number  of  torpedo»tubes,  thiclcness  of  armor,  number  of  officers  and  men,  cost  of  ship,  etc. 


THE  HANDY  WAR  BOOK  contains  exact  repro- 
ductions of  photographs  of  battleships,  cruisers, 
monitors,  torpedo-boats,  and  all  of  the  important 


PICTURES  OF  U.  S.  BATTLESHIPS 

vessels  in  the  United  States  navy.  It  classifies  and  describes  the  ships  in  the  Spanish  and  American  navies,  and  defines  the  naval 
terms  used  in  the  press  dispatches.  It  also  points  out  the  distinguishing  difference  between  cruisers  and  battleships,  torpedo-boats 
and  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  protected  and  unprotected  cruisers,  etc.,  etc. 

AN   AUTHENTIC  HISTORY 

THE  HANDY  WAR  BOOK  gives  an  authentic  history  of  Cuba,  the  Philippines  and  the  other  islands  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans  around  which  the  Spanish-American  conflict  is  being  waged,  including  the  causes  of  the  Cuban  revolution  and  the  present 
war,  important  statistics,  and  much  other  timely  information  which  every  reader  of  war  news  needs  close  at  hand.  The  entire  work 
is  nicely  printed  on  good  paper.    The  book  pages  are  5^  inches  wide  by       inches  long. 

W^m^  We  will  send  THE  HANDY  WAR  BOOK,  with  History,  Maps  and  Illustrations 
as  described  above,  and  Farm  and  Fireside  for  the  REMAINDER  of  this  year,  for 


We  will  send  The  Handy  War  Book,  and  Farm  and  Fireside 
ONE  full  year,  to  any  address  for  35  cents.  J.  J>  J>  ^      J-  ^ 


The  Handy  War  Book  will  be  given  free  for  a  club  of  TWO 
subscribers  to  Farm  and  Fireside.  J>J'J'J'J>^J'J'J'<^ 


When  present  subscribers  accept  the  above  yearly  offer  their  time        be  advanced  one  year. 

Either  of  the  above  offers  may  be  accepted  and  the  name  can  be  counted  in  a  club.   Postage  paid  by  us  m  each  case. 


Address  FARM  AIND  RIRESIOE,  Springfield,  OHio. 

CANVASSERS  AND  AGENTS  MAKE  BIG  WAGES  SELLING  THE  HANDY  WAR  BOOK.   SEND  FOR  TERMS  TO  AGENTS. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


Attgttst  1,  1898. 


SILOS 


Are  Filled 

Quickly  and 
Economically  with  ''New  Hero' 

ENSIUOE  CUTTERS 

BECAUSE  THEY 
EXCELL 

in  rapid 
work. 


strength,  dor- 
ability  and 
simplicity. 
Two  gears  only 
on  the  com- 
plete "cutter. 
Sizes  to  3uit 

all  needs.  STRONGEST  CUARANTEED. 

cnucTUluc  ur\A/-  our  universal  SWIVU 

OUmClniriD  MtVV.  carrier. runsatany 
desired  angle,  and  can  be  chanced  from  one  angle 
to  another  withoat  stopping  cutter.  Kew  160  page 
catalogue  mailed  FREE.  Tells  all  about  Hero 
Ensilage. and  Fodder  Cutters.  Com  Huskers 
Sweep  and  Tread  Powers,  Feed  Mills,  Goodhne, 
Wind  Mills.  Shellers,  Peck's  Corn  Thresher,  etc 

APPLETOH  MFG.  CO.  Bl^a^^arnis.  1 


®ur  jfarm. 


Silo  Machinery 


.nlTT'r'.'.a  Horse  Powerso, 


For 
eratlng 


No  Dairy  or  Stock  Farm  can  count  itself  in  shape 
to  compete  in  the  manufacture  of  Dairy  Products  or 
Beef\  withoat  the  aid  of  the  Silo.  We  make  the 
largest  line  of  Silo  Machinery  on  Earih,  and  knowthat 
in  consequence  we  can  give  you  positively  better  value 
foryonrmoney  than  you  can  get  elsewhere.  '98  Siio 
Bookl  et/ref  to  any  addre/is.  Cont&ii\B  ex-Gov.Hoard^s 
latest  views  on  £nsila<jf  as  related  fo  the  Dairy  Cow. 

"Smalley  Goods"  Agency  I  ^^  ^^''Ir^fe^^eTf ' 
goes  with  first  order.     I     Manitowoc,  n'is. 

HENCH  &  DROMGOLD'S  fiRAIN 
FORCE  FEED  Un**"! 

and  Fertilizer  Drill 

Positively  the 
neate»>t.  liRu^ 
est  and  strong^ 
eat  grain 
drill  on  the 

market. 
Many  points 
of  superi- 
ority; it  ia 
geared  from 
the  centre. 
Quantity  of 
^ain   and  fertilizer 
can  be  changed  while  In 
operation  without  the  use  ^ 
of  srear  wheels.   Fully  gruaranteed. 
Positively  accnratp  in  quan- 
tity.   Give  one  a  trial  and  be  con- 
Tinced     Acents  wanted.   Circulars  free.  Address 
HENCH  &  DR03IG0LD,  i>Ifr*8,  York,  Pa, 


DRINK  PURE  WATER 


By  I'tiine  the  Bucket  Pump  and  Water 

Purifier  on  Wells  and  Cistema. 
Win  Purify  a  Fool  Well  or  Cistern  In 
Ten  Days' Use,  or  Money  Refunded. 

Draws  ten  gallons  of  water  per  minute. 

lubin^r  torust. burst  orwear.  WUlnot 
:  a-r;  ^  hiiin  and  buckets  made  of  galva- 
:\\/.^-\  stec-1.  Can  be  set  up  in  fifteen  min- 
iums. No  attachments  below  the  platform. 

V. ;.:  n  jt  fr«ie:  buckets  hsTia;  hole  in  b«ttom  dnia 
-  :.:^c!Te^-  Mikw  bad  water  gcwi,  and  good  water 
b-r-.-.er.  Prevent'  Scarlet.  Trpboid  and  Malaria  Fevers, 
illustrated  catalcijue  and  raluable  reading  od  pare 
watt;r  *«nt  fre<.  Address 

Burbet  Famp  Co.,  1408  Plura  St.,  Cineiimatl,  0. 

Mention  this  paper. 


OLD  GLORY 


haa  no  end  of  admirers  these  days.  Likewise, 
men  appreciate  a  ^pnce  which  knows  neither  de- 
feat Dor  retreat.    Try  it. 

PAGE  WOVEN  AVIBE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


niliPk  -  BUGGY  AND  - 
VUlU^  WAGON  JACK! 

BESTONMARKET~;;?^- 

ijiliiy.  .Malleable  lion  and  Hardwood, 
best  <iiiality,  neat  flnish.  Not  only  helps 
keep  your  carriage  or  wagon  in  ^ood 
oondition.  but  useful  around  the  hou»e. 
Price  within  reach  of  all.  Live  a^rents 
oanhaveppcCQAUpiCQon  ea.sy  con- 
ditions. Li!£L2iUIlIli±2  Send  for  illus- 
trated free  circulars  for  particulars. 
Quick  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.E.Galic-n,  Mich 


"Eli"  Baling  Presses 

38  Styles  &  Sizes  for  Horso  and  Steam  Power. 

Hay  or  4S.>,s^  46  Inch      fiSHPI .  ^  Bell 
Feeii  Opening  > 


^ '  Power  Leverage  64  to  1  ^^STEEL 
Largest  line  In  the  world.  .Send  for  Catalog. 
COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  1 1 16  Hampshire  SL,Qulncy,IIL 


■     TUtvijI  iTvhalmuM  ti^.KliMlmwi 
Kcuj.   Wlthoor  Dapltz  Autooui*  BlMhla,  70a  1 
"■BlAk,  ICO  ftjl'.  ud  €0  nyll        dAj  of  thfti 
...  L'^tWoTn  WlrarctiMoaKuth.l 

I  IWPIyi  HorM-bl^h,  Bull.«trcnit,  Pl|t.U«bt| 

•F0R18<^PER  RODI 

ChS'.k.n  frBM  Vi^.  RAMjIt-pK«fl 
liat^Vi^-  .ad  ft  ftjcA  Uof  fniMB 
f.r  12c.  i*r  r&J.  l>Uln,  CoUmI 
SpHax  ftad  BuUd  Wire  10  fWm-l 
•M  ftl  vlioUftftl.  pri««.   CftUlofuc  I 

  iTBEB  fci         uklDi;.    Addna.  | 

glTHIilJIA^t  BB0THF.R8.  Box  m.  BlJtulllt.  IndlMi 


RURAL  NOTES. 

THE  Xew  Hampshire  experiment 
station  gives  a  very  thorough  re- 
port on  the  subject  of  musk- 
melons.  The  different  varieties 
are  figured  and  the  lists  are  prepared  some- 
what as  follows:  Extra  large  varieties. 
Triumph,  Lone  Star.  Granite  State,  Shum- 
way's  Giant  and  Oasaba.  The  varieties 
of  best  flavor  give  us  among  the  smaller 
sorts.  Captain,  Golden  Netted  Gem,  Jenny 
Lind  and  Shippers  Delight.  Amwug  the 
medium  size.  Perfected,  Delmonica,  Pine- 
apple. Satisfaction,  Skillmaoi's  Fine  Netted 
and  Banquet.  For  large.  Sill's  Hybrid. 
Miller's  Cream,  Ironclad,  Long  Island 
Beauty  and  Six  Oaks  Cantaloupe.  For  ex- 
tra large.  Done  Star.  Long  Yellow  and 
Triumph.  It  is  well  understood  now  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  muskmelons  could 
not  be  grown  to  perfection  as  far  north  as 
Canada. 

*  *  * 

The  same  station  sends  out  a  valuafble 
circular  concerning  sweet  corn.  The 
varieties  making  the  best  general  showing 
were  Extra  Early  Beverly.  Eastman's 
Early,  Early  Fordhook.  First  of  All  and 
White  Cob.  For  standard  early,  Crosby's 
Early.  For  medium.  Asylum  Sugar,  Early 
Essex  aind  Squantum.  For  late.  Hauce's 
Early,  Triumph  Sugar,  Stowell's  Ever- 
green and  Country  Gentlemen.  But  what 
we  want  of  sweet  corn,  and  about  all 
we  want  of  it,  is  sweetness.  Large  eai-s 
and  early  ripening  will  not  compensate  for 
inferiority  in  quality.  I  'have  secured  a 
cross  between  the  black  and  the  white 
which  gives  me  a  richer  corn  than  any- 
thing I  have  been  able  to  purc-hase. 


Mr.  Wood,  of  Orleans  county.  New  York, 
tells  me  that  five  thousand  barrels  of 
apijles  were  last  year  produced  in  that 
c-ounty,  which  must  grade  as  second  qual- 
ity, all  of  which  mig'ht  have  been  in  the 
first  class  had  proper  attention  been  given 
to  spraying  and  cultivation.  Has  he  not 
wisely  added  the  word  "cultivation?"  Is 
there  not  much  dependent  upon  keeping 
our  trees  in  a  fhoroughly  wholesome  eon- 
ditron,  full  of  vitality  and  able  to  re<sist 
attack?.  The  application  of  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture is,  in  my  judgment,  of  more  impor- 
tance than  the  application  of  tirsenites.  It 
prevents  the  attacks  of  those  germs  or 
spores  which  destroy  the  capacity  of  the 
foliage  to  elaborate  threefold.  I  always 
apply  Bordeaux  and  the  arsenites  together. 
Two  yeai-s  ago  a  very  general  attack  was 
made  upon  the  apple-trees,  and  it  was 
curious  to  see  how  very  quickly  the  Bor- 
deaux mixture  utterly  routed  the  mischief 
when  aijplied.  Mr.  Wood  speaks  of  treat- 
ing his  trees  with  Bordeaux  mixture  when 
the  buds  begin  to  swell  just  after  the 
blossoms  have  fallen,  and  when  the  fruit 
i.s  about  pea-size.  He  says  notbing  of  ap- 
plication of  Paris  green  or  London  purple. 
He  is  on  the  right  ti'aek.  But  I  wxjuld 
apply  them  from  the  same  'barrel,  mixing 
together. 

*  *  * 

We  have  gained  so  much  in  the  way  of 
agricultural  education  of  late  that  we  can 
afford  to  congratulate  ourselves.  But  there 
is  yet  a  great  deal  to  be  done.  While 
we  have  a  large  num'ber  of  books  that 
will  teach  the  fundamental  principles  of 
horticulture  and  agriculture,  the  introduc- 
tion of  them  is  not  by  any  means  all  that 
we  want.  What  we  need  above  all  is  the 
teaching  of  entomology,  botany  and  tliose 
sciences  which  'have  a  practical  side  to 
them  in  land  culture.  And  these  should 
not  be  taug'ht  through  books,  but  through 
nature.  In  order  that  this  may  be  accom- 
plished we  must  learn  to  accustom  our- 
selves to  understand  that  education  is  not 
the  mere  knowledge  of  books,  but  is  the 
knowledge  of  how  to  do  a  given  thing  in 
the  best  manner.  Our  schools  should, 
every  one  of  them,  be  set  in  a  piece  of 
gi-ound  not  less  than  an  acre,  where 
book  knowledge  can  be  at  once  applied. 
Our  boys  and  girls  must  study  vegetalile 
and  animal  life.  E.  P.  Powell. 


Our  department  of  agents  Is  oEferlug  extra 
ordluary  iuduccmeuts  this  season  and  it  is 
the  best  season  our  canvassers  ever  had. 
They  nearly  all  write  in  'much  the  same 
strain  as  Mr.  S.  W.  Illnckle.v,  Los  Angeles, 
f 'uliforiila,  who  says;  "I  received  my  uutflt 
yesterda.v,  studied  It  hard  for  two  hours  and 
in  the  afternoon  went  to  work,  and  had 
15  onlers  by  nightfall.  Tin;  sii hscriptions, 
are  Inc  losed.  The  combination  plan  is  a  most 
decided  success.  Send  me  one  hundred  more 
subscription  blanks,  quick." 


QISSTON 


Send  for  Pamphlet,  or  "Saw  Book,"  mailed  free. 


It  will  pav  you  to  bnv  a  Saw 
with  "DISSTON"  on  it.  It  will 
bold  the  -set  longer,  and  do  more 
W4)rk  without  tiling  than  otber 
saws,  thereby  saving  iu  labor  and 
cost  of  flies.  They  are  made  of 
the  best  quality  crucible  cast 
steel,  and  are 

FULLY  WARRANTED. 
For  Sale  by  all  Dealers. 
HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


m BUCKEYE 

"Well  Sown  is  Half  Grown." 


P.  P.  MAST  &  CO. 


STEEL  FRAME 

GRAIN  DRILL 

In  buying^  a  Drill  yon  shonld  seek 
that  one  which 

HAS  A 

POSITIVE  FORCE  FEED 

which  always  insnres  a  Uni- 
form and  Regular  Distribn- 
tioM  of  seed;  one  with 

High,  Broad  Tired  Wheels 

so  that  the  draft  may  he  lig'ht; 
a  Steel  Frame  which  is  light- 
er and  stronger  than  wood; 
having-  a  Lifter  Bar  that  will 
RAISE  THE  HOES  EASILY; 
a  racket  device  which  will 
drive  the  feed  from  either  wheel  so  that 

All  ground  may  be  sown  in  turning  either  way. 

All  these  g-ood  qualities  are  embodied  in  the  BUCKEYE 
DRILLS,   ■^rite  for  catalogue  and  circulars  which  fully 
describes  them  and  our  Buckeye  Fertilizer  Drills,  Bt:CKEYE 
RiDixG  AND  Walking  CnLTiVATORS,  Buckeye  Seeders,  &c. 

17  CANAL  St.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 
Branch  house,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


SAVE  MONEY.-DIRECT  SALES  TO  FARMERS. 

7eu  hare  the  bese&t  of  the  Agents'  Commission  and  the  Uiddlemu's  picSS. 

AV4TVQT<5   Phos.  Acld.  Ammonia.  Actual  Potasli. 

Ai>A±.ioia.     percent.  percent.  percent. 

Pure  Raw  Bone  Meat                       22  to  25  4    to  5    $32  oo  per  toa 

Scientific  Com  &  Grain  Fertilizer     9  to  10  2    to  3  2  to  3  i6  oo 

Scientific  Economy  Fertilizer          9  to  10  2>^to3>^  4  to  5  20  oo  " 

Scientific  Tobacco  Fertilizer           11  to  12  3    to  4  4  to  5  ai  oo  " 

Scientific  Potato  Fertilizer.               9  to  10  3%  to  4}^  6  to  7  33  oo  " 

Bone  and  Meat                                13  to  15  4    to  5    i8  oo  " 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  CO., 

For  samples  and  book,  write  P.  O.  Box  1017.  Herr's  Island,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


HBveyou  b  Home? 

You  can  greatly  iniprore  its  appearance  and 
increase  its  value  by  fencing  the  lawn  with  this 

HARTMAN  STEEL  PICKET  FENCE, 

stronger  than  iron,  cheaper  than  wood 
and  band^iomer  than  either. 
Does  not  obstruct  the  view — steel  post  with  ornamented  top. 
Nice  for  cemetery  lots,  school  and  church  srounds,  coart  yards,  etc.    Don't  buy  until  yon  see  onp 
FREB  catalogue  and  circulars.       HARTMAN  M'F'Q.  CO.,  EUwood  City,  Pa.  or  277  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  Handy  War  Book  ^  ^  ^ 

A  new  book  of  important  and  authentic  information  and  statistics  on  the  many  subjects  relating  to  the 
present  war,  such  as  size,  population,  climate,  commerce  and  resources  of  the  islauds  coucerued  iu  the  SpauisU- 
Ainerican  conflict,  with  mauy  other  facts  which  readers  of  war  news  should  have.  PICTURES  OF  UNITED 
STATES  WAR  VESSELS  and  a  classificatiou  and  description  of  the  various  ships  in  the  navies  of  Spaiu 
and  America,  with  definitions  of  naval  terms  used  in  press  dispatches.  FINE  WAR  IViAPS  of  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  the  ^Vest  India  Islands,  the  Philippines,  and  a  large  map  of  the  World. 

■VS  e  will  send  Tbe  Handy  War  Book,  with  history,  maps  and  illustrations  as  described  above,  aud  Farm 
and  Fireside  for  the  remainder  of  this  year,  for  25  Cents.  When  paid-in-advance  subscribers  accept  this  oflfer 
their  tune  will  he  extended  six  months.  Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Fine  Silverware  Free 


We  absolutely  guarantee  every  piece  of  this  sll= 
verware  to  be  as  described  and  to  give  entire 
satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 

This  silverware  can  be  used  in  cooking,  eating  and  med- 
icines the  4a>/ie  oi  soiid  silver.  It  will  not,  cannot  corrode 
or  rust.  Teaspoons  of  equal  merit  are  sold  in  jewelry- 
stores  for  SI. 50  or  more  a  set;  but  because  we  buy  direct 
from  the  manufacturers  in  enormous  quantities,  and 
because  we  do  not  make  any  profit  on  this  silverware 
(subscriptions  and  clubs  are  all  we  want),  we  furnish  it  at 
a  great  bargain.  In  beauty  and  flnish  it  is  perfect,  aud  for 
daily  use,  year  after  year,  there  is  nothing  better.  The 
base"  of  tliiis  ware  is  solid  nickel-silver,  which  is  silver 
color  through  and  through,  and  nill  last  a  lifetime.  This 
base  is  then  given  an  EXTRA  plate  of  pure  coin-silver. 

GRAND  SPECIAL  OFFERS 

This  Paper  1  year  and  a  Set  ol  6  Teaspoons  for  75  Cents. 
This  Paper  1  year  and  a  Set  of  6  Foriis  for  $1.25. 
This  Paper  1  year  and  a  Set  of  6  Tablespoons  for  $1.25. 
This  Paper  1  year  and  a  Set  of  6  Knives  for  $2.00. 
This  Paper  1  year  and  both  Sugar-shell  and  Butter-knife,  50c. 

When  ordered  at  one  time  and  to  one  address, 
we  will  send  the  complete  set  of  silverware, 
26  pieces  in  all,  and  this  paper  FIVE  years,  for 
FIVE  DOLLARS.  (This  offer  cau  couut  as  ONE 
ycarlj'  subscription  only  in  a  club.) 

PREE   EOR  CLUBS.... 

Set  of  6  Teaspoons  given  for  a  club  of  FOUR. 
Set  of  6  Forks  given  for  a  club  of  SIX. 
Set  of  6  Tablespoons  given  for  a  club  of  SIX. 
Set  of  6  Knives  given  for  a  club  of  FIVE  and  $1. 
SuEar-sheii  (both)  given  for  a  club  of  THREE. 

Butter-knife  ^  •» 

Will  .$4t:nnd   To  test  this  silverware,  use  acids  or  a  file. 

If  not  found  to  be  well  plated  ^vlth  pure 
A.ny  TestoSt   coln-sllver  and  absolutely  white  as  silver 

tluouith  and  throuuh.  and  exactly  as  de- 
scribed In  every  particular,  we  will  refnnd  your  money  and  make 
you  a  present  of  the  subscription.  If  returned  to  us  (with  lo  cents 
to  liel|)  pay  cost  of  the  new  piecei  we  wUl  reiilace  any  piece  of  ware 
daiiianeil  in  makint:  the  test,  provldtmr  you  tell  some  of  your  neigh- 
bors what  the  test  proved.  We  hope  a  j^eat  uiany  persous  will 
make  the  test,  for  It  always  leads  Ni  many  adilltlonal  orders  from 
the  friends  and  neighbors  of  the  person  who  made  the  test. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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ITMITBO 


IN  regard  to  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  govern- 
ment during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1898, 
I  Assistant  Secretary  Howell  recently  made  public  the  fol- 
I  lowing  statement: 

Receipts,  including  Pacific  railroad  items  8405,321,335 

Expenditures,  including  Pacific  railroad  items   443,368,582 

Leaving  a  deficit  of  g  38.047,247 

If  we  exclude  the  receipts  from  the  Pacific  railroads, 
amounting  to $<>4,751,223,  and  the  expenditures  on  this  account 
of  $4,549.3(38,  the  account  would  stand  as  follows: 

Receipts  8340,570,111 

I  Expenditures   438,819,214 

Leaving  a  deficit  of   $  98,249,103 

"This  large  deficit  is  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  extra- 
ordinary demands  upon  the  treasury  to  carry  on  the  war. 
A  conservative  estimate  of  the  war  expenditures  during 
j  the  months  of  March,  April,  May  and  June  is  S56,000,000. 
I  If  we  deduct  this  from  the  §98,249,103  the  deficit  would  be 
I  t42,249,103.  In  other  words,  the  deficit  would  not  have 
i  exceeded  this  amount  on  a  peace  basis.   At  the  end  of 
the  first  seven  months  of  the  fiscal  year  the  deficit  was 
I  $51,901,823.   Deduct  from  this  |42,249,103  and  we  find  that 
the  deficit  has  been  reduced  during  the  last  five  months 
of  the  fiscal  year  §9,65^,719.    It  thus  appears  that  during 
the  last  five  months  of  the  year  our  receipts  exceeded  our 
expenditures  on  a  peace  basis  over  nine  and  a  half  mill- 
ions; or,  to  express  it  in  another  way,  the  tariff  law  of 
1897  produced  during  the  last  five  months  of  the  fiscal 
year  a  revenue  which  exceeded  our  ordinary  expendi- 
tures by  over  nine  millions  of  dollars." 

»>     3    t  «< 

THE  London  correspondent  of  the  New  York  "Tribune" 
concludes  an  interesting  article  on  the  plans  and 
purposes  of  the  great  European  powers  as  follows : 

"The  game  has  only  begun.  Let  me  outline  in  brief  the 
full  scope  of  it,  as  the  three  principals  desire  to  play  it. 

"Russia  means  to  have  the  lion's  share  of  China,  to 
annex  Persia  and  in  due  time  take  Constantinople  and 
Armenia. 

"Germany  expects  to  gather  under  her  wing  all  German- 
speaking  people  and  extend  her  borders  to  the  Mediter- 


ranean, compelling  the  Bohemians  to  forego  their 
beloved  language,  as  the  people  of  Alsace-Lorraine  had 
to  forget  theirs;  and  as  the  Low  Dutch  are  ancient  kins- 
men, Holland  is  to  round  out  Germany  on  the  North  sea. 

"Austria  as  a  separate  nation  is  doomed.  The  Slavs, 
except  the  Bohemian  Czechs,  may  temporarily  set  up  for 
themselves,  under  the  protection  of  Russia. 

"France  will  have  free  scope  in  North  Africa,  with 
reversionary  rights  to  whatever  of  Spain  she  can  assim- 
ilate. It  is  a  very  pretty  deal  all  around,  and  will  require, 
providing  there  are  no  hitches,  a  good  part  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  to  carry  through. 


"There  are  several  factors  which  the  three  great  game- 
sters have  to  reckon  with  beside  the  probabilities  of 
disputes  among  themselves.  England  is  not  a  decaying 
power,  and  Italy  has  still  a  chance  of  renewing  her  youth 
and  vitality.  Japan  is  very  virile.  And  all  at  once  the 
United  States  looms  up  grandly  on  the  scene.  She  has 
stretched  a  giant  arm  across  the  Pacific,  resting  her  elbow 
on  Hawaii  and  her  wrist  on  the  Ladrones,  while  grasping 
the  Philippines.  Continental  Europe  is  dunifounded. 
Does  this  young  western  giant  mean  to  hold  what  she 
has  laid  her  hand  upon?  Is  she  going  to  obtrude  herself 
into  the  Orient  in  this  unceremonious  manner?  Does 
she  not  mean  to  ask  leave  or  license  of  the  great  powers? 

"Tliese  are  the  questions  which  at  least  three  of  the 
cabinets  of  continental  Europe  are  asking  to-day.  And 
their  fleets  at  Manila  are  the  interrogatory  points  punc- 
tuating their  queries. 

"In  very  trutli,  as  all  the  world  says,  and  some  of  the 
rulers  ot  a  goodly  part  of  it  with  bated  breaths,  'the 
United  States  have  with  a  gigantic  leap  arrived  at 
the  parting  of  the  ways!'  Do  the  people  of  the  United 
States  realize  that  they  are  there?  They  are  eighty 
millions  of  the  most  intelligent,  self-reliant,  resourceful 
people  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  They  possess  unlimited 
resources  in  material  wealth,  and  have  the  capacity  and 
energy  to  develop  their  inheritance.  Will  they  halt  and 
turn  back  at  the  demand  of  any  power  or  powers  of 
Europe? 

<^ 

"Unquestionably  there  is  the  disposition  to  make  the 
demand.  There  is  concert  upon  the  part  of  at  least  three 
powers  of  Europe  to  that  end,  and  doubtless  a  fourth 
would  join  at  the  request  of  the  three  others.  England 
will  not  join,  and  it  is  pretty  certain  that  Italy  will  stand 
by  England.  But  will  England  have  more  courage  in 
this  case  than  she  had  when  invited  to  join  in  checkmat- 
ing Japan?  Will  the  English  government  in  no  uncer- 
tain tone  say,  'hands  off?' 

"There  is  upon  the  surface  every  indication  that  the 
English  people  will  demand  of  their  government  an 
unhesitating,  bold  policy.  There  has  not  been  the 
slightest  indication  of  a  want  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of 
the  government  toward  the  United  States,  since  the  war 
with  Spain  appeared  to  be,  and  proved  to  be,  inevitable. 
More  than  this,  there  was, before  relations  between  Spain 
and  the  United  States  became  strained,  evidence  of  good- 
will on  the  part  of  the  English  government  to  the  United 
States.  The  movement,  which  originated  here  previous 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish  war,  to  promote  more 
friendly  relations  between  the  English  and  American 
people  has  grown  in  strength  and  importance,  and  with 
few  relatively  important  exceptions,  has  the  hearty  sup- 
port of  the  British  press.  It  is  stated  upon  good  author- 
ity that  Mr.  Balfour,  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
is  a  warm  friend  of  the  United  States.  There  is  no  doubt 
as  to  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  is  believed  that 
every  member  of  the  government  is  friendly,  although 
Mr.  Chamberlain  alone  has  publicly  expressed  unqualified 
views  in  regard  to  an  alliance  with  our  country.  All  the 
leaders  of  the  Liberal  party,  except  Lord  Rosebery,  have 
proclaimed  their  sympathy  with  the  public  agitation  for 
a  closer  knitting  of  the  ties  between  the  two  nations. 


"There  seem  to  be  well-founded  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  continental  powers  will  view  with  disfavor  the 
retention  of  the  Philippine  islands  by  the  United  States. 
It  is  probable  that  there  will  be  an  attempt  to  form  a 
concert  of  European  powers  to  interfere  in  the  settlement 
of  terms  of  peace  between  Spain  and  tlie  United  States. 


I  think  there  is  quite  sufficient  ground  for  believing  that 
Germany  intends  to  insist  upon  obtaining  the  Caroline 
islands  and  a  coaling  station  in  the  Philippines. 

"The  intentions  of  Russia  and  France  are  not  so  appar- 
ent in  respect  to  snaring  in  the  plunder,  but  it  is  certain 
that  they  will  endeavor  to  make  it  impossible  that 
England  shall  profit  in  any  way.  Austria  will  confine 
herself  strictly  to  good  offices  in  behalf  of  Spain. 

"Is  there  a  secret  understanding  between  Germany  and 
Spain  in  regard  to  the  cession  to  the  former  of  any  of  the 
latter's  posses^sions?  Probably  there  is,  but  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  such  an  undertaking  will  be  carried 
out.  In  all  probability  there  will  be  a  revolution  in 
Spain,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  present  government  will 
render  the  carrying  out  of  the  bargain  impossible. 

"That  the  United  States  will  sufi'er  any  power  orpowers 
to  dictate  what  her  policy  in  regard  to  the  Philippines 
shall  be  is,  of  course,  impossible.  She  will  determine 
that  herself. 

"What  she  will  determine  is  another  question.  The 
fact  cannot  be  blinked  at  that  she  has  arrived  at  the  part- 
ing of  the  ways,  and  in  tlie  near  future  her  people  must 
decide  for  themselves  and  for  their  posterity  the  course 
they  will  pursue.  It  is  a  momentous  question,  and  upon 
the  decision  thereof 'events  of  great  pitli  and  moment' 
depend.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  consideration  of 
this  momentous  question  calm  reasoning  alone  will  be 
brought  to  bear,  and  that  partisan  feeling  and  party 
prejudices  will  not  disturb  the  great  debate.  A  very 
wise  man,  a  foreigner,  who  spent  the  best  years  of  his 
life  in  the  United  States,  and  was  a  close  observer  for 
more  than  twenty  years  of  our  people,  said  they  were  of 
all  people  in  the  world  'the  most  level-headed.'  They 
have  in  the  past  merited  this  high  praise." 


SENATOR  Davis,  chairman  of  the  foreign  relations  coha- 
mittee,  in  a  notable  address  recently  delivered  at  St. 
Paul,  said: 

"The  United  States  must  become  an  efficient  element 
in  the  Asiatic  situation,  or  it  must  entirely  abstain  from 
any  participation  in  it,  return  to  its  own  shores,  receive 
the  smallest  possible  share  of  its  commercial  advantages, 
and  prepare  for  its  own  defense  against  the  same  aggres- 
sions which  have  reduced  China  to  her  present  condition. 
It  may  be  objected  that  all  this  is  without  precedent.  So 
it  is.  But  all  great  human  evolutions  must  precede  pre- 
cedents in  order  to  create  them.   .   .  . 

"It  is  now  manifest  that  the  United  States  will  be,  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  war,  a  great  and  actual  naval  and 
military  power.  Many  thousands  of  her  citizens  will  be 
trained  to  modern  warfare  on  land  and  sea.  The  military 
spirit  has  inspired  the  people.  They  have  been  raised  to 
a  higher  plane  of  patriotism.  The  additions  to  our  fleet 
have  been  very  considerable,  and  that  fleet  never  will  be 
less.  The  appropriations  for  its  increase,  already  liberal, 
will  continue  to  be  so.  The  astounding  victories  at 
Manila  and  at  Santiago  have  convinced  our  people  of  the 
vital  importance  of  the  sea  power.  The  organization  arid 
operation  of  a  great  army  and  navy  will  teach  them  their 
own  strength. 

"The  heroism  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors  will  be  a  her- 
itage of  national  glory  and  honor.  Our  people  were  car- 
ried to  the  highest  top  of  national  pride  by  witnessing  at 
Manila  and  Santiago  (to  paraphrase  Napier)  with  what 
majesty  the  American  sailor  fights.  It  is  also  perceived 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction  that  certain  exponents  of 
European  opinion,  who  until  recently  spoke  with  aeonde- 
scending  assumption  of  superiority  in  intervening  in  the 
present  contest,  have  abated  their  hauteur  of  expression. 

"The  conviction,  heretofore  only  imperfectly  felt  and 
only  partially,  infrequently  and  fitfully  acknowledged, 
is  now  clearly  operative,  and  is  openly  and  spontaneously 
expressed,  that  the  12.5,000,000  people  who  speak  the  Eng- 
lish language,  who  have  established  representative  gov- 
ernments and  maintained  personal  liberty  in  every 
portion  of  the  world,  whose  conceptions  of  faith,  litera- 
ture, morals,  education,  popular  government  and  indi- 
vidual freedom  are  cognate  at  all  times  and  everywhere, 
whose  civilization,  though  developed,  is  not  decadent,  but 
is  still  progressive,  who  have  heretofore  taken  no  step 
backward  in  an  expansion  of  influence  and  empire  with- 
out comparison  in  history,  are  amicably  approachingeaeh 
otheruuder  the pressureof-a  greathuman  evolution." 
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ABOUT  RURAL  AFFAIRS. 

What  are  we  going  to  do 
The  Hay  Crop,  ^^^j^j^         ^^j^  j^^^, 

have  barns  full  and  stacks  full,  big  stacks 
at  that,  and  the  demand  for  eren  the  best 
of  it  is  very  limited,  fnfortutiatelj-,  too, 
much  of  our  hay  this  year  is  rather  weedy, 
in  fact,  too  weedy  to  sell  in  a  season  of 
bounteous  hay  supply.  (I  'hasten  to  say, 
however,  that  it  came  from  rented  land. 
An  owner  of  the  land  surely  has  no  busi- 
ness to  raise  weedy  hay.)  An  editorial  in 
one  of  the  recent  issues  of  the  "Mirror 
and  Farmer"  wrestles  with  the  hay  prob- 
lem and  makes  the  following  suggestions: 


KeepLa?  More  Stock. 


"When  this  immense 


crop  of  hay  has  been 
cured  and  stored  in  the  barns,  and  the 
crop  of  corn  now  growing  has  been  stored 
in  the  crib  or  silo,  it  will  constitute  feed- 
ing material  far  beyond  tbe  capacity  of 
the  live  stock  now  upon  Xew  England 
farms.  The  crop  in  other  sections  of  the 
country  does  not  indicate  that  the  present 
price  of  ten  'dollar-s  on  the  farm  will  be 
much,  if  any,  increased.  This  price  can  be 
realized  from  rt  if  fed  to  cows,  sheep  or 
growing  stock  proi)erly  selected,  and  leave 
the  manure  resulting  from  the  feeding  for 
the  care  and  labor.  Xot  a  ton  of  good  hay 
need  be  sent  to  market  at  this  price,  foi-  it 
can  be  realized  upon  the  farm.  Tliis  is  a 
great  opportunity  to  increase  the  farm 
stock,  which  has  been  terribly  reduced,  and 
instead  of  selling  hay,  sell  the  product  of 
the  hay  in  the  form  of  milk,  butter,  wool, 
niuf'ton  or  beef.  If  the  farms  were  .stocked 
to  the  full  feeding  capacity  of  the  present 
season's  forage  crop  they  would  present 
something  of  their  old-time  ajipearance,  and 
the  sales  from  the  farms  would  approx- 
imate their  old-time  amount.  And  then, 
if  the  farmer  should  limit  his  expenses  to 
the  amount  of  enriier  time's,  there  would 
be  a  profit  from  the  farm.  Tliere  has  not 
existed  a  Irnitf  for  twenty  yi^ars  when  the 
income  from  the  farm  )>r(ii)erly  stocked  and 
properly  handled  was  more  promising  than 
at  the  pre.><ent  time,  anil  if  the  expenses 
were  m^jide  proportionately  low,  tliere  has 
not  been  a  better  time  to  make  money 
from  the  farm." 

At  first  glance  this  advice  might  look 
reasonable  and  sensible.    It  is  good  advice 


so  long  as  It  is  not  generally  carried  into 
practice.  Even  now  it  may  point  out  a 
way  of  salvation  to  ttie  few  progressive 
farmers  who  act  on  it;  but  it  will  not 
help  the  great  majority  any  more  than  the 
advice  (which  was  current  some  years  ago 
in  the  Bast)  to  grow  high-priced  horticul- 
tural products  rather  than  low-priced  farm 
crops  did  help  the  great  mass  of  farmers. 
"When  a  goodly  number  of  people  did  aban- 
don farm  Crops,  and  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  garden  stuff  and  berries  and  grapes 
and  winter  vegetables  grown  under  glass, 
etc..  t'he  bottom  fell  out  of  the  business, 
and  the  expected  and  promised  profits  did 
not  materialize. 

*  *  * 

In  the  attempt  to  use  our  surplus  hay 
profitably  by  keeping  a  larger  amount  of 
farm  stock  we  meet  with  the  one  great 
obstacle  that  cows,  horses  and  calves  can- 
not be  made  to  order  in  unlimited  num- 
bers, or  milk  and  butter  be  produced  at 
will  in  unlimited  quantities.  It  takes  time 
to  grow  the  stock.  Neither  will  it  pay  to 
procure  stock  indiscriminately  Wherever  it 
can  be  'ha.A.  It  is  only  good  stock  that 
will  leave  us  a  chance  for  profit.  The 
"Mirror  and  Farmer"  recognizes  this,  too, 
and  says:  "There  is  iio  profit  keeping 
cows  whose  gross  Income  is  but  thirty 
dollars  a  year,  for  after  paying  for  thfs 
grain,  pasturage  and  labor  nothing  is  left 
for  the  hay,  and  the  more  such  animals 
are  fed  the  more  hay  is  thrown  «way. 
The  increased  productiveness  of  a  farm 
amounts  to  nothing  w'lien  fed  to  such 
animals.  There  is  nothing  received  from 
feeding  hay  to  s'heep  that  yield  but  three 
or  four  pounds  of  wool  and  fifty  per  cent 
produce  lambs,  for  the  grain,  pasturage 
and  labor  in  this  case  eat  up  all  the  in- 
come, and  the  farmer  who  tries  to  grow 
beef  with  animals  ill  adapted  to  tbe  pur- 
pose will  find  precious  little  return  from 
the  hay  fed.  To  stock  up  with  such  an- 
imals as  these  would  be  no  advantage 
whatever.  The  increased  hay  crop  would 
bo  wasted.  Buy  cows,  sheep  or  young 
stock  adapted  to  the  purpose,  feed  and 
care  for  them  well,  and  the  present  abun- 
dant hay  crop  will  increase  the  farmer's 
income  and  the  productiveness  Of  his  soil, 
and  give  a  remarkable  impetus  to  the  al- 
ready improved  conditions  of  New  Eng- 
land agriculture." 


The  problem  before  us  then  is  where  to 
get  this  good  stock.  The  demand  will 
raise  the  price,  too;  as  in  times  of  scarcity 
of  fodder  stock  is  invariably  cheap,  and 
in  times  of  abundance  it  is  'high.  This  is 
a  double  advantage  for  t'he  person  who 
already  has  or  can  procure  good  stock. 
I  know  that  it  is  quite  a  task  at  any  time 
to  buy  a  really  good  cow  at  a  reasonable 
price,  while  one  can  find  plenty  of  ordinary 
or  poor  ones  for  a  little  money.  Chance 
opportunites  should  be  promptly  taken 
'hold  of.  On  the  whole,  too,  this  is  a  good 
time  to  raise  every  good  animal.  Let  the 
slaughter  of  the  innocent  calves  cease  for 
awhile.  The  stock  of  sheep,  of  course,  can 
be  more  rapidly  increased  than  that  of  the 
larger  animals,  and  I  believe  that  under 
present  conditions  the  sheep  industry 
should  be  given  a  renewed  or  bigger  boom 
than  ever. 


Hay  Prices. 


I  greatly  doubt  that  hay  for 


feeding  is  worth  ten  dollars  a 
ton,  and  do  not  believe  that  the  average 
farmer  could  make  much  money  by  keep- 
ing even  fairly  good  stock  when  obliged 
to  pa.v  ten  dollars  a  ton  for  h^y. 
The  average  hay  has  but  little  more  feed- 
ing value  than  good  straw.  We  can  keep 
farm  stock,  horses  and  milk-cows  included, 
far  more  cheaply  and  profitably  by  feeding 
silage  or  good  corn-fodder,  and  grains, 
bran,  oil-meal,  etc.,  than  by  feeding  hay, 
especially  timothy  hay.  W'hen  I  can  get 
ten  dollars  or  more  (and  perhaps  even  less) 
a  ton  for  my  timothy  hay,  I  quickly  se<ll 
every  spear  of  it.  I  find  it  muc'h  the 
cheaper  plan  to  feed  only  just  enough 
coarse  stuff  (mo.stly  corn-stalks)  to  give 
the  needed  bulk,  and  to  rely  on  the  proper 
nutriment,  chiefly  on  my  mixture  of  bran, 
ground  oats,  corn,  rye,  etc.,  and  oil-meal. 
If  I  had  more  stock  I  -would  surely  use 
silage  rather  than  any  other  kind  of 
coarse  fodder.  Silage  is  the  thing  for  home 
feeding.  Hay  is  good  enough  for  sale. 
*  *  * 

_   _.         .  The  curculio  frequeot- 

Tlie  Plum  and  ,    ,  ... 

ly  does  great  injury  to 
Quince  Curculios.         p,^,^  ^^^p^^ 

some  sections  tlw  quince  crops  also  suffer 
much  from  a  similar  pest.    For  some  years 


1  wag  in  'hopes  that  I  could  conqiler 
the  pinm-curculio  by  spraying  with  a  pois- 
onous liquid  (Paris  green);  but  later  expe- 
rience has  ^atterd  this  hope,  and  I  how 
have  had  to  fall  back  on  the  old  "jarring" 
process.  Prof.  M.  Y.  Slingerland  (Cornell 
University  experiment  station)  gives  in 
Bulletin  148,  issued  from  that  station  for 
May,  189S,  a  full  account  of  the  quince- 
curculio,  and  of  all  possible  methods  of 
fighting  it.  What  interests  me  most  iti 
this  bulletin  is  the  following  allusion  to 
"Hogging  the  Orchard:"  "In  one  quince 
orchard,  Mr.  R.  A.  Barnes,  of  Lockpoft, 
N.  Y.,  allowed  hogs  to  run  from  early  in 
the  spring  until  just  before  time  to  gather 
the  fruit,  ■n-'hen,  because  they  Would  reach 
up  and  pick  the  fruit,  they  were  excluded 
for  a  time;  small  grain  was  from  time  to 
time  scattered  on  the  ground  to  induce 
more  thorough  rooting  by  the  hogs.  From 
this  orchard  he  gathered  'his  finest  fruit. 
Either  the  orchard  was  not  badly  infested 
by  the  insect,  or  else  the  hogs  found  most 
of  the  grubs  in  the  spring  before  they 
transformed  into  beetles."  For  many  years 
I  have  been  in  favor  of  cultivation  by  pig- 
power  for  orchards,  for  I  have  always  ob- 
served good  effects  from  it  on  the  fruit 
■and  the  yield.  I  think  hogs  might  be  uti- 
lized much  more  extensively  than  they  are 
for  such  purposes.  T.  Gkeinee. 


SALIENT  FARM  NOTES. 

^  .  _  September  is  the  month 
Fairs  and  Races,  ^f  fairs,  and  I  would  ad- 
vise  every  farmer  to  attend  at  least  one. 
If  there  is  a  good  county  or  local  fair 
within  driving  distance,  by  all  means  at- 
tend it,  and  if  possible  exhibit  some  of  the 
choicest  products  of  your  farm.  If,  bow- 
ever,  your  county  or  local  fair  is  simply  a 
"horse-meet"  and  fakir  exhibition,  don't 
go  near  it.  Its  influence  is  wholly  bad. 
I  am  as  fond  of  good  horses  as  anybody, 
but  do  not  believe  in  making  them  the 
sole  attraction  of  a  fair.  A  fair  rUn  wholly 
ill  the  interest  of  racing  stock  ard  jockeys 
is  no  more  an  agricultural  exhibition  than 
is  the  moon,  and  it  is  not  right  that  it 
sliould  be  advertised  as  an  agricultural 
exhibition.  As  a-  general  thing,  the  races 
run  at  these  "agricultural  hoss-trots"  are 
not  honestly  conducted,  and  the  person  who 
attends  one  for  the  sole  purpose  of  seeing 
an  honest  race  will,  at  least  thi-ee  times 
out  of  five,  be  disappointed.  '  I  have  seen 
horses  that  were  well  able  to  win,  in  fact, 
almost  distance  the  field,  held  back  because 
many  of  the  unwary  had  bet  on  them. 


Races  draw  people  to  a  fair  who  scarcely 
know  the  difference  -between  corn  and  po- 
tatoes, and  wbo  care  nothing  for  t'he 
former  nor  the  things  that  interest  him; 
■and  if  they  must  be  entertained,  let  it  be 
on  the  last  day  of  tht  fair.  By  that  time 
those  who  attend  to  exhibit  the  products 
of  the  farm,  orchard  and  garden,  improved 
stock  and  the  newest  labor-saving  machin- 
ery ^-ill  be  ready  to  leave,  while  those  who 
go  to  see  these  things  and  learn  how  agri- 
culture i's  advancing  will  be  gone.  Then 
those  who  are  interested  only  in  racing  can 
have  their  fill.  But  the  association  that 
gives  the  greater  portion  of  its  receipts 
to  the  managers  of  fast  horses  will  go  to 
the  wall  as  sure  as  the  sun  rises. 


I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  horse-rac- 
ing is  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  n 
fair.  Horse-racing  and  farming  are  incom- 
patible. Every  close  observer  is  well  aware 
that  wben  a  farmer  goes  into  the  frtst- 
■horse  and  racing  business  his  farm  soon 
goes  into  t'he  hands  of  the  s'heriff.  This 
being  the  case,  why  in  the  name  of  com- 
mon sense  should  racing  be  considered  a 
vital  part  of  an  agricultural  exhibition? 
To  encourage  the  breeding  of  better  horses, 
sa.vs  one.  Is  there  any  place  on  the  farm 
for  a  race-horse?  None  that  I  know  of. 
And  the  sooner  a  farmer  gets  this  fact 
settled  in  his  mind  the  better  for  his  farm 
and  his  finances.  The  bankruptcy  of  about 
half  the  county  fair  associations  through- 
out the  country  proves  that  horse-races  and 
fakirs  will  not  sustain  them.  Nearly 
every  defunct  fair  association  owes  its 
demise  to  the  opening  of  its  gates  to  racers 
and  fakirs  and  making  th<>m  the  chief 
attractions.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the 
end  when  side-showts  and  swindling  con- 
trivances were  admitted  and  the  best 
part  of  each  day  given  up  to  racing,  called 
"exhibitions  of  speed"  and  "events"  on 
the  posters.  Then  the  better  class  of  peo- 
ple began  to  stay  away,  and  in  a  very  few 


years  the  associations  closed  theit  gates 
for  good. 

*  *  * 

A  fewyears  ago  I  met  a  prominent  farm- 
er at  a  county  fair,  and  he  hailed  me  with: 

"Well,  what  are  you  doing  here?" 

"Just  came  over  to  see  What  the  fair  was 
like." 

"I'll  tell  you  what  it'is  like,"  said  he. 
"It's  ttbotjt  e-ighty  per  cent  worse  than 
the  midway  was  at  the  World's  Fair! 
It  'has  degenerated  into  an  exhibition 
of  side-shoWs,  an  aggregation  of  fak- 
irs and  a  convocation  of  jockeys  and  gam- 
blers. I'm  just  starting  for  home,  and  this 
is  the  last  time  I  shall  ever  be  eaught  in 
a  place  like  this!"  Hundreds  of  the  best 
farmers  in  that  section  followed  his  exam- 
ple, and  tftie  fair  is  not. 


If  your  county  or  local  fair  is  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  are  trying  to  make  it 
a  real  agricultural  exhibition,  by  all  means 
do  everything  in  your  power  to  aid  and 
encourage  them.  Exhibit  some  of  your 
choicest  products  in  an  'attractive  manner, 
and  get  a  premium  if  you  can.  I  knew  two 
little  girls  who  made  an  exhibit  of  the 
products  of  their  father's  farm,  garden  atid 
orchard,  in  neat  little  baskets  nicely- 
decorated,  and  on  a  board  table  draped  iii 
an  artistic  manner  by  their  own  'hands, 
and  they  captured  over  twenty  dollars  iii 
premiums.  Encourage  and  Assist  the  chil^ 
dren  in  this  matter,  then  fake  the  whole 
family  and  camp  one  night  on  the  grounds 
and  have  a  happy  old  time.  Have  some 
of  the  neighbors  join  with  you,  as  well  as 
your  friends  in  other  parts  of  the  county, 
and  you  can  have  a  great  family  jollifica- 
tion all  together. 

*  *  * 


Outing. 


If  there  is  any  time  'in  the  year 


when  the  farmer  can  take  a  little 
outing  it  is  this  month.  Of  course,  the 
land  must  be  prepat'ed  for  fall  wheat;  but 
unless  one  is  trying  to  do  more  than  he 
can  this  will  not  interfere  with  bis  outing. 
Nights  are  lengthening  and  growing  cooler, 
and  generally  are  just  right  for  camping 
parties  and  jollification.  Take  a  good  sup^ 
ply  of  provisions  along,  and  eat,  laugh  and 
be  metry.  Don't  wear  a  stiff  white  shirt. 
Choking  eollaf  and  a  'heavy  black  suit,- but 
wear  'something  you  can  cHtnb  a  tree'  oi' 
stand  on  your  head  in,  if  you  want  to. 
And  if  the  ladles  are  wise  they  will  not 
array  themselves  in  purple  and  fine  lineft, 
but  they  will  dress  so  as  to  feel  thoroughly 
comfottable  and  feat  neither  dust  uor  a 
sprinkle  of  rain. 

*  *  * 

A  little  outing  at  this  time  and  of  this 
sort  costs  so  little  that  one  will  ne-rer  miss 
it,  while  the  amount  of  enjoyment  he  wiJl 
get  out  of  it,  if  he  goes  for  enjoyment 
and  not  to  criticize  and  whine,  cannot  be 
computed  in  cold  cash.  If  you  exhibit 
anything  and  fail  to  capture  a  premium, 
don't  get  mad  and  mrtke  a  crank  of  your- 
self, but  critically  examine  tlie  premium 
articles  and  see  if  you  can't  beat  them 
next  year.  The  purjiose  of  premiums  is  to 
encourage  the  production  of  the  best  afiid 
to  stir  up  the  spirit  of  coinpetitioh: 


A  farmer  doesn't  need  fresh  air.  He 
gets  plenty  of  that  on  the  farm.  What  'he 
needs  is  a  change  of  associations.  He  and 
his  wife  need  an  oiiting  to  take  them  from 
their  never-ending  roUnd  of  chores,  to  Hft 
them  out  of  the  ruts  and  broaden  their 
minds.  Fred  QruxdY. 


A  TROLLEY  FREIGHT  ROUTE. 

The  Penn  Yaii  trolley  system  runs  down 
to  Branchport,  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Keuka.and  passes  along  by  many  orchards 
and  vineyards.  W'hen  a  car-load  or  more 
of  fruit  is  to  be  s'hipped  by  the  growers 
•along  the  trolley  line,  fruit-cars  ai-e 
switAcd  from  the  railway  to  tlie  trolley, 
sent  to  the  desired  location,  filled  with 
fruit,  and  then  sent  back  to  the  railway. 
The  trolley  company  has  powerful  motor- 
ears  to  haul  these  railwa.v  freight-ears, 
they  being  without  tiy)lley  equipment.  This 
system  is  an  economy  of  labor  and  trouble, 
and  must  be  as  great  a  convenience  to  t'he 
railway  as  to  t'he  shipper,  since  it  does 
away  with  the  detention  of  cars  upon  n 
switch  during  the  process  of  loading.  It  is 
not  everywhere,  however,  that  the  trolley 
and  the  railwa.v  will  co-operate  in  aiding 
their  patrons,  for  there  is  often  a  very 
keen  rivalry  between  them — Rural  New- 
Yorker. 
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FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

RUINING  THE  Hat  Market.— Re- 
cently an  observing  farmer  said  to 
me,  "We  need  not  expect  fair 
prices  for  hay  in  our  local  markets 
this  year.  There  is  a  big  straw  crop,  and 
corn  promises  to  afiford  lots  of  fodder." 
In  that  farmer's  locality  the  demand  for 
timothy  hay  at  remunerative  prices  has 
been  destroyed  by  the  freedom  with  which 
'low-priced  wheat  straw  and  corn-fodder 
'have  been  drawn  from  the  country  to  the 
towns.  Owners  of  horses  and  cows  in  the 
towns  have  learned  that  they  can  substi- 
•tute  the  straw  and  fodder  for  hay  with 
good  results,  and  are  led  to  do  so  by  the 
cheapness  of  the  substitutes.  Such  a  policy 
is  bad  for  the  farmers  and  their  farms. 
While  destroying  the  market  for  hig^her- 
priced  articles  they  are  selling  off  the 
cheap  feeds  that  should  be  converted  into 
■available  plant-food  for  the  soil.  Our  soils 
are  becoming  compact  as  they  grow  older, 
and  need  coarse  and  bulky  manures.  The 
mineral  plant-food  in  the  straw  and  fodder 
is  worth  frequently  the  full  net  price 
received,  and  the  value  of  these  materials 
in  their  mechanical  effect  upon  soils  is 
wholly  lost.  As  a  rule  the  by-products  of 
grain  crops  are  worth  more  on  the  farm 
than  the  market  price,  and  while  there  is 
profit  from  converting  them  into  manure, 
the  demand  for  bay  is  not  disturbed.  It 
takes  good  m'anagement  to  maintain  fer- 
tility while  selling  off  the  timothy  at  good 
prices,  from  Which  there  is  profit  that 
enables  one  to  buy  commercial  fertilizers 
or  devote  time  to  manurial  crops;  but  when 
the  plant-food  is  sold  off  the  farm  in  low- 
priced  feeding  stuffs,  and  the  substitutes 
lessen  the  income  from  hay  at  the  same 
time,  the  outlook  for  keeping  farms  fertile 
and  making  some  money  for  them  is  not 
bright. 

*  *  * 

Stacking  Gbain. — ^It  is  my  observation 
that  the  practice  of  threshing  wheat  from 
the  shock  becomes  more  general  each 
year.  Its  popularity  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  rapid  method  of  caring  for  the 
grain,  and  that  is  much  in  its  favor;  but 
ther*  are  sonao  disadvantages  too  often 
overlooked.  Beyond  question  the  grain  is 
brighter  and  probably  plumper  when  it 
has  been  sweated  in  stack  or  mow.  It  is 
more  attractive  upon  the  market,  and  this 
year  that  is  a  big  consideration  in  many 
sections  on  account  of  the  inferior  quality 
of  the  grain.  There  is  always  danger  of 
having  some  toug'h  or  wet  Wheat  when 
threshing,  and  when  the  grain  is  stored 
the  danger  of  weevil  is  greater  on  account 
of  the  moisture  resulting  from  sweating. 
But  the  practice  is  especially  responsible 
for  the  placing  of  •straw-stacks  in  such 
places  that  little  value  is  gotten  from  the 
straw,  and  the  temptation  to  sell  it  for  a 
trifle  rather  than  try  to  convert  it  into 
manure  is  increased.  When  wheat  is  put 
into  mow  or  stack,  there  is  time  for  remov- 
ing the  manure  from  the  basin  that  should 
be  in  a  stock-yard  by  the  barn  on  every 
farm  that  has  surplus  straw  not  needed 
for  mowing  in  the  barn  for  feed  or  absor- 
bent in  the  sta'ble.  As  one  goes  throug'h  the 
country  by  rail  he  sees  stacks  off  straw 
throughout  the  great  Ohio  valley  that  have 
been  made  wherever  most  convenient  in 
the  rapid  handling  of  the  wheat.  For  con- 
venience in  getting  the  straw  just  where  it 
should  be,  and  for  the  improvement  of  the 
quality  of  the  grain,  stacking  has  a  mate- 
rial advantage  over  threshing  from  the 
shock.  This  year  wheat  is  doubtless  un- 
duly low  in  price  as  a  result  of  exaggerated 
crop  reports  and  the  usual  efforts  of  deal- 
ers to  secure  their  supplies  at  a  very  low 
price,  and  more  generail  stacking  would 
have  decreased  the  amount  now  being 
dumped  upon  the  market. 

*  «  * 

Watch  for  White-top. — There  is  no 
other  weed  that  does  as  much  injury  to 
Ohio  meadows  as  white-top.  It  is  called 
a  "winter  annual."  That  is  to  say,  the 
plant  begins  its  life  in  the  summer  and 
fall  before  it  does  its  injury  to  our  mead- 
ows. Now  is  the  time  to  watch  for  this 
weed.  If  it  does  not  appear  in  the  young 
clover  or  grass  this  fall,  it  will  not  be 
there  next  summer,  ruining  a  hay  crop. 
It  'has  a  leaf  whose  upper  part  is  nearly 
round,  with  long,  erect  stem,  and  the  top 
dies  down  in  the  fall,  ready  to  make  a  new 
growth  the  following  spring.  A  close  ex- 
amination will  Show  whether  these  plants 


are  abundant"  enough  to  seriously  injure 
the  coming  hay  crop,  and  if  they  are,  the 
field  may  be  brolcen  for  wheat  or  for  corn 
in  the  spring.  It  is  unnecessary  to  let  the 
field  go  until  the  weeds  make  a  great  show 
the  next  summer,  and  there  is  not  time 
for  a  plowed  crop. 

*  *  * 

No  P.^T  IN  Oats.— South  oi  the  fortieth 
parallel  of  latitude,  in  the  central  states, 
oats  are  not  a  profitable  crop.  A  consid- 
erable acreage  is  sown  each  spring,  partly 
because  they  are  wanted  for  feed  and  can 
be  grown  on  land  that  would  not  make  a 
crop  of  corn,  and  partly  because  they  are 
the  only  small-grain  crop  that  will  occupy 
land  which  was  not  seeded  the  preceding 
fall.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  farmer  can 
afford  to  grow  grain  for  feed  on  land  that 
is  too  poor  to  produce  corn  and  he  can 
buy  oats  Cheaper  than  he  can  produce 
them,  four  years  out  of  five,  in  the  heat  of 
southern  Indiana  and  Ohio.  The  crop  is 
a  poor  one  with  which  to  seed  to  grass  or 
clover,  unless  entirely  too  thin  on  the 
ground  for  a  fair  yield.  There  would  be 
less  expense  and  worry,  and  more  benefit 
to  the  land,  if  rye  was  seeded  rather  heav- 
ily the  preceding  fall  for  pasture  the  next 
summer.  Timothy  and  clover  could  be 
sown  in  the  rye,  or  the  rye  sod  could  be 
broken  for  wheat.  In  that  case  a  mower 
should  be  used  to  prevent  any  rye-stalks 
from  forming  grain.  For  thinnish  land 
nothing  excels  rye  as  a  crop  with  which 
to  seed  clover,  if  the  rye  is  pastured  early 
and  then  allowed  to  make  a  partial  crop 
of  grain  that  is  harvested  with  'hogs. 

*  *  * 

About  Vacations. — Of  course,  the  busi- 
ness 'man  in  the  city  should  have  a 
vacation,  if  he  can  afford  it,  and  so  should 
the  society  ladies,  and  the  oflBee-holders, 
and  the  clerks,  and  the  dudes;  but  the  one 
that  needs  a  vacation  most  of  aM  is  the 
farmer's  wife,  who  plans  and  prepares  hot 
meals  for  a  household  throughout  the  year. 
She  may  not  care  to  go  to  the  seashore, 
or  to  go  fishing  with  a. supply  of  bait  in 
a  jug:  but  she  should  be  lifted  out  of  the 
everlasting  grind  of  three  hot  meals  over  a 
'hot  cook-stove  every  day  by  some  sort  of 
relief  from  such  work  for  a  portion  of  the 
heated  season.  It  may  not  be  practica'ble 
for  her  to  even  leave  home  at  all,  but  much 
can  be  done  to  make  her  work  more 
bearable.  There  s'hould  be  a  cool  kitchen — 
one  that  is  shaded  and  has  a'll  the  fresh 
air  that  is  going.  In  that  kitchen  there 
•sihould  be  a  stove  that  can  cook  a  meal 
without  cooking  the  cook.  This  is  a  day 
of  successful  and  cheap  oil  and  gasolene 
stoves.  They  can  be  used  to  prepare  all 
the  breakfast  'and  supper  any  one  needs, 
and  are  used  by  tens  of  thousands  for  pre- 
paring dinners  that  require  the  usual 
boiling  and  baking.  There  should  be  a 
good  supply  of  fruit  to  take  the  place  of 
dishes  that  must  be  prepared  over  a  stove. 
There  should  be  convenient  water,  and 
there  should  be  a  boy  that  will  do  all  out- 
side chores.  Alxive  all,  there  should  he  a 
household  that  is  willing  to  dispense  with 
hot  suppers  and  the  usual  supply  of  greasy 
dishes  during  the  red-hot  weather  of  Aug- 
ust. This  does  not  apply  to  many  farm 
ihomes,  it  is  true,  but  there  remains  a 
considerable  number  in  which  the  hard- 
ships of  the  housewife  during  July  and 
August  are  greater  than  men  would  bear 
if  places  could  be  exchanged.  David. 


CUBA  AND  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

The  probability  that  Cuba,  the  "Pearl  of 
the  Antilles,"  will  soon  come  under  the 
control  of  the  United  State«,  at  least  nom- 
inally, has  excited  great  interest  in  the 
island,  its  people  and  their  characteristics, 
and  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  to 
the  Americans  who  may  think  of  mi- 
grating to  that  favored  land  in  hopes  of 
bettering  their  financial  condition.  The 
newspapers  and  magazines  of  the  day  have 
given  fairly  good  accounts  of  the  people 
and  their  customs,  and  'have  made  the 
most  of  the  hards'hips  of  the  rainy  season, 
not  forgetting  to  enlarge  upon  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  island  w^hen  American  cap- 
ital and  energy  is  invested  there. 

During  the  past  fifteen  years  my  'horti- 
cultural and  journalistic  work  has  taken 
me  to  Cuba  twice,  and  on  each  occasion 
I  came  into  rather  close  contact  with  the 
portions  most  interesting  to  the  American 
farmer:  and  I  am  free  to  confess  that  in 
my  opinion  there  are  great  possibilities 
on  the  island  from  this  standpoint.  It  will 
yield  a  larger  income  on  a  smaller  invest- 


ment than  land  in  our  own  country,  when 
it  can  be  brought  in  quick  communication 
with  the  seaports. 

Under  Spanish  rule  it  has  been  impos- 
sible for  the  native  soil  culturist  to  get  the 
most  out  of  'his  land,  either  in  crops  or  in 
money,  and  he  h<'\s  wanted  for  many 
things  in  the  way  of  farm  accessories  from 
the  United  States,  which  the  tariff  (prac- 
tically prohi'bitive)  has  prevented  him  from 
having.  Wiien  American  money  and  en- 
ergy gets  a  foothold,  it  is  possible  to 
foresee  almost  wonderful  results  from  this 
land  Where  fertilizers  are  practically  un- 
known. It  is  not  my  desire  to  create  in 
the  mind  of  the  reader  a  longing  for  this 
favored  soil  and  climate,  but  simply  to 
s*how  what  may  be -done  there  under  the 
conditions  which  will  probably  exist. 
There  are  in  Cuba  thousands  of  acres  of 
what  may  be  properly  termed  public  lands, 
and  it  is  this  land  the  American  has  in 
mind.  To  make  much  of  this  land  val- 
uable will  require  heavy  investments  in 
roads  and  railways,  for  at  this  time  they 
can  only  be  reac'hed  by  bridle-paths  of  the 
mo.st  primitive  sort.  That  this  necessary 
investment  will  be  m'ade  there  is  no  doubt, 
but  the  chances  are  that  the  best  of  this 
so-called  public  land  will  be  given  by  the 
Cuban  government  to  the  patriots  who 
have  fought  through  the  rebeliion  about 
ending.  There  is,  of  course,  no  certainty 
that  this  will  be  'done,  but  it  is  in  harmony 
with  the  American  idea  and  would  be  but 
■a  fair  return  for  the  sufferings  these  pa- 
triots have  undergone.  The  remaining 
lands  will  doubtless  be  offered  to  the 
public,  the  American  preferred,  at  low 
prices. 

The  interested  reader  may  not  consider 
this  state  of  affairs  very  attractive  to 
prospective  American  investors,  but  from 
my  knowledge  of  the  Cubans,  what  is  like- 
ly to  follow  is  this:  I  am  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  it  will  be  but  a  matter  of  a  few 
months  after  the  public  fends  are  divided 
as  attove,  if  the.v  are  so  divided,  that  much 
of  the  best  of  it  can  be  bought  at  low 
prices.  The  native  Cuban  is  not  anxious 
to  work:  his  needs  are  few,  and  many  of 
them  are  bountifully  supplied  by  nature 
with  but  little  effort  on  his  part.  He  has 
none  of  the  dreams  of  wealth  or  even 
comfort  as  the.se  terms  are  known  to 
Americans,  and  he  is  a  thorongh  believer 
in  the  word  "manana"  (to-morrow),  as 
signifying  that  it  will  t:ike  care  of  itself. 
It  is  not  possible  to  say  what  areas  of  land 
will  be  given  these  Cuban  patriots,  but 
should  it  be,  say,  seventy-five  acres,  it  would 
be  beyond  his  capacity  to  appreciate.  Five 
acres  will  supply  his  simple  needs  in  pro- 
fusion, and  he  will  not  be  able  to  resist 
the  temptation  to  seJl  the  balance.  The 
price  of  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars  an  acre 
would  amount  to  a  sum  lie.vond  his  wildest 
dreams  of  avarice.  It  will  be  understood 
that  I  am  speaking  of  the  rank  and  file  of 
Cubans,  negroes  and  Creoles,  for  the  l>etter 
class  are  too  intelligent  to  dispose  of  their 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  To  a 
certain  extent  the  plan  as  I  have  outlined 
it  is  a  mere  matter  of  conjecture,  but  it 
seems  probable  from  all  information  avail- 
able at  this  time,  and  also  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  this  has  been  the  plan  of  proced- 
ure in  similar  cases  the  world  over,  that 
events  will  form  themselves  about  on  the 
lines  indicated. 

What  the  effect  of  Cuban  independence 
or  even,  later,  annexation  may  have  on  the 
American  farmer  it  is  too  early  to  even 
conjecture.  That  to  the  present  soil  prod- 
ucts of  the  island,  mainly  tobacco,  maize, 
rice,  coffee,  sugar-cane,  bananas  and  so 
forth,  will  be  added  the  tropieail  fruits, 
potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  horses,  cat- 
tle and  swine,  noone who  knows  the  indom- 
itable resources  andenergyof  the  American 
can  doubt;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  but  that 
these  things  will  be  raised  about  as  soon 
as  he  finds  himself  in  possession  of  the 
land.  In  my  opinion  Cuba  offers  great  in- 
ducements to  the  wide-awake  and  ambi- 
tious young  American  many  fold  greater 
than  our  own  great  cities,  where  so  many 
of  our  farm-bred  young  men  are  going, 
only  to  find  they  must  accept  positions  very 
low  down  on  the  ladder  of  fame  and  prog- 
ress. My  writings  for  years  will  refute 
any  thought  that  I  favor  the  exodus  from 
the  farms  of  our  young  men,  for  on  the 
contrary  I  would  do  mudh  to  keep  them 
there;  but  if  he  will  leave  the  farm,  I 
believe  he  can  use  his  knowledge  to  much 
better  advantage  in  Cuba  than  anywhere 
else  within  easy  reach  of  his  home. 

A  word  of  warning.  Do  not  rush  to 
Cuba.  Study  the  question  thoroughly,  get 
all  the  information  possible,  go  over  your 
abilities  and  resources  carefully,  put  what 


you  may  gain  against  w*hat  you  may  lose 
by  leaving  'home  and  going  not  only  to  a 
strange  country,  but  among  a  strange 
people,  whose  language  is  not  your  own. 
If  you  decide  to  go,  take  my  advice  and 
have  a  reserve  capital  at  'least  large 
enough  to  bring  you  home  again  s'hould 
expectations  not  be  realized;  and  further, 
if  you  go,  go  with  the  idea  in  mind  that 
you  will  have  to  work  for  all  you  get  in 
Cuba,  as  you  do  in  the  United  States. 
There  are  no  fortunes  there  for  the  lazy 
man,  unless  he  has  capital  to  invest,  any 
more  than  in  the  United  States.  Any  in- 
formation I  possess  relative  to  Cuba  and 
the  opportunites  there  is  at  the  service 
of  the  readers  of  Farm  and  Fireside, 
and  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  briefly  any 
questions  not  answered  in  the  literature 
of  the  day,  if  they  who  write  will  number 
their  questions,  leaving  three  or  fout  lines 
of  space  between  each,  and  inclose  a  self- 
addressed  stamped  envelop,  and  wait  a 
reasonable  length  of  time  for  a  reply. 
Possibly  I  may  be  laying  out  for  myself 
work  of  greater  magnitude  than  I  expect; 
but  if  so,  I  am  in  hopes  that  the  editor 
will  permit  my  replies  to  appear  in  these 
pages.  Geo.  R.  KnapP. 


CORN-SMUT. 

Every  farmer  who  raises  corn  knows  the 
cankerous  growth,  with  its  veil-like  skin 
and  black,  dusty  interior,  that  appears  on 
the  ears,  staJks  and  leaves.  But  it  is 
probable  that  few  realize  the  damage  done 
annually  b.v  this  parasite.  If,  in  the  state 
of  Ohio,  the  loss  in  1S9.5  was  $125,000, 
what  must  have  been  the  loss  the  country 
over?  The  loss  is  not  confined  to  the  ears 
affected,  but  it  has  been  found  that  plants 
infested  in  any  of  their  parts  yield  much 
less  than  others  free  from  the  disease. 

The  disease  gains  entrance  to  the  plants 
at  any  time  during  its  active  growth,  and 
not,  as  in  the  case  of  oats,  wheat,  etc., 
only  when  small.  The  spores,  or  seed- 
bodies,  of  the  fungus  quickly  germi- 
nate in  the  dew  on  the  plants,  and  soon 
find  an  entrance  into  the  tissues.  Once 
inside  the  parasite  grows  with  great  rapid- 
ity, often  producing  the  smut-boils  in  three 
weeks,  soon  after  which  they  are  ready 
to  spread  the  disease  to  other  plants. 

An  economical  method  of  fighting  this 
disease  is  to  cut  and  burn  all  the  smut 
masses.  This  can  easily  be  done  during 
the  early  portion  of  the  growing  season, 
while  the  crop  is  being  cultivated,  a  bas- 
ket beiug  carried  on  the  cultivator  to  hold 
the  bunches  cut  off.  When  the  crop  is  laid 
by  a  boy  can  easily  keep  the  disease  in 
check  by  visiting  the  field  and  cutting  out 
the  masses  once  in  ten  days  or  two  weeks. 

Since,  when  eaten,  the  vitalit.v  of  the 
spores  is  not  destroyed  in  passing  through 
the  animal's  body,  but  is  still  able  to 
propagate  the  disease,  as  little  as  possible 
of  the  smut  s;hould  be  present  in  the  corn- 
fodder,  stover  and  ensilage.  The  spores 
are  carried  to  the  field  in  the  manure,  in 
which  they  seem  to  germinate  under  favor- 
ble  conditions,  and  thus  spread  the  disease 
when  the  new  crop  comes  on. 

It  is  a  very  common  opinion  that  corn- 
smut  is  injurious  and  even  poisonous  to 
the  stock  eating  it,  the  so-called  stalk- 
disease  of  cattle  and  the  a'bortion  of  cows 
being  laid  to  this  cause.  Such,  however, 
is  not  the  fact,  as  the  following  will  prove. 
Experiments  lasting  seven  weeks,  in  which 
a  number  of  milking  and  pregnant  cows 
were  fed  eorn-smut  in  amounts  varying 
from  two  ounces  to  eleven  pounds  daily, 
showed  no  apparent  change  except  the 
darkening  of  the  manure.  The  general 
health  of  the  animals  and  the  yield  of  milk 
was  regular  and  constant,  no  variation 
from  the  normal  being  observed.  More- 
over there  was  not  a  single  case  of  abor- 
tion. It  is  at  once  apparent  that  no  cow 
could  obtain  as  much  corn-smut  by  ordi- 
nary methods  of  foeding  as  was  fed  in 
these  experiments. 

The  smut  itself  resembles  the  coarse  fod- 
ders in  composition  and  does  not  contain 
poisonous  alkaloids,  such  as  ergotine,  which 
is  found  iff  the  smut  of  rye  and  which  is 
noted  for  its  physiological  properties, 
among  which  is  the  well-known  action 
upon  the  reproductive  organs  of  pregnant 
animals.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  cattle  eat 
corn-smut  readily,  and  many  of  the  cows 
experimented  with  ate  it  in  preference  to 
grain  up  to  the  close  of  the  test.  From 
these  data  it  is  probably  siafe  to  conclude 
that  no  injury  will  follow  the  consumption 
of  corn-smut  as  found  by  the  individual 
cow  either  in  the  field  or  in  the  stall. 

M.  G.  Kains. 
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NOTES  FROM  GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

A Weed  Carpet.— In  the  August  1st 
issue  of  Faem  a>t)  Fireside  I 
see  -n-Tiat  my  friend  Fred  Grundy 
says  in  regard  to  keeping  control 
of  the  weeds  by  disposing  promptly  of  the 
late  crop.  The  carpeted  garden  of  which 
I  tell  in  the  same  issue  offers  an  easy  solu- 
tion of  the  weed  problem.  I  forgot  to  speak 
of  this  at  the  time.  Weeds,  indeed,  come 
often  very  handy  as  a  mulching  material. 
While  we  hare  fence  corners  and  waste 
places  grown  up  with  a  wild  growth,  and 
looking  neglected  and  forlorn,  there  is  no 
need  of  leaving  the  bare  ground  between 
the  rows  of  xegetables  and  small  fruits 
without  a  protecting  mulch  for  want  of 
material  with  whicth  to  cover  it.  Of  course, 
we  must  cut  or  pull  up  these  weeds  early; 
that  is,  before  they  have  produced  seed  that 
could  possibly  grow.  Osherwise  we  might 
do  a  great  deal  of  damage  by  filling  the 
ground  with  weed-seeds  from  the  mulch. 
I  use  even  briers  and  raspberry  sprouts, 
and,  in  fact,  everything  that  comes  up 
through  the  mulch  or  in  waste  corners 
anywhere  on  the  place  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  young  growth  is  simply  pulled 
up  or  cut  down,  and  then  thrown  down 
upon  the  mulch  already  there,  or  on  the 
bare  ground  that  I  desire  to  mulch. 
There  it  fulfils  its  mission  and  then  grad- 
ually decays,  adding  humus  and  fertility 
to  the  land.  It  is,  indeed,  a  way  to  turn 
a  curse  into  a  blessing. 

*  *  * 

Weeds  for  Hogs. — Another  good  use 
I  have  for  weeds  is  to  feed  my  hogs  with 
theui.  The  hog  is  really  a  grazing  animal. 
In  nature  it  lives  on  green  stuff  and  roots. 
The  one  weed  which  we  are  compelled  to 
fight,  and  which  will  sometimes  get  the 
better  of  us  (for  instance,  in  the  onion- 
field),  is  purslane.  When  that  is  the  case, 
I  try  to  have  it  pulled  up  by  the  roots, 
and  then  from  time  to  time  throw  a  wheel- 
barrow load  of  the  succulent  spreading 
bundles  of  greens  into  the  hog-pen.  And 
what  a  lot  of  it  can  thus  be  turned  into 
the  porkers,  and  finally  into  pork!  Other 
garden  stuff,  of  course,  goes  with  it — waste 
cabbages,  waste  roots  (may  they  be  rad- 
ishes too  old  for  sale,  culls  of  beets,  tur- 
nips, carrots,  kohlrabi,  etc.),  unsalable 
apples  and  potatoes,  lettuce-plants  that 
have  gone  to  seed,  and  many  other  things. 
Even  the  tomato  culls  go  to  the  hogs,  and 
are  greedily  devoured,  although  people  oc- 
casionally tell  us  that  a  hog  will  not  eat 
tomatoes.  I  am  sure  mine  eat  all  the 
tomatoes  they  can  get  hold  of  at  present. 
Often  I  have  more  such  waste  materials 
than  my  hogs  can  eat,  especially  of 
cabbage  leaves  and  culls,  etc.  Then  the 
cows  are  ready  to  take  the  surplus.  They 
aie  very  fond  of  tomatoes,  too,  and  would 
eat  them  by  the  peck  or  bus-hel.  Just  at 
pfesent,  however,  I  do  not  feel  like 
banding  over  to  any  kind  of  animal  (ex- 
cept the  human)  even  a  single  tomato  that 
is  sound,  no  matter  if  small  or  irregular. 
Now,  the  very  last  days  of  July,  tomatoes 
yet  bring  readily  over  two  dollars  a  bushel, 
and  I  only  regret  that  I  do  not  have 
more  of  them.  I  have  been  using  ripe 
tomatoes  a  whole  month  already,  and  sold 
more  or  less  of  them  for  more  than  two 
weeks.  Yet  the  call  for  them  is  such  that 
I  must  sell  in  small  quantities  only,  and 
then  try  to  divide  them  up  in  this  way  be- 
tween-, my  customers  and  neighbors,  so 
that  all  can  have  a  taste. 

•  *  « 

Cropping  Versus  Weed  Growth.— 
Our  garden  beds  and  patches  are  not  the 
place,  ihowever,  where  we  would  desire  to 
grpw  weeds  for  either  hog-feed  or  mulch- 
ing. The  cleaner  we  can  keep  them  right 
through  the  better  we  will  like  it.  Con- 
tinued cropping  is  the  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem. Just  as  soon  as  an  early  crop  (such 
as  early  potatoes,  peas,  radishes,  beets, 
green  onions,  carrots,  kohlrabi  or  early  cab- 
bages, etc.)  is  taken  off,  the  ground  is 
cleared  of  the  rubbish  and  refitted  for  an- 
other crop.  Even  as  late  as  this  we  can  and 
do  sow  turnips,  summer  and  winter  rad- 
ishes, kale,  kohlrabi,  (juick-growing  car- 
rots, spinach  and  other  things.  But  quite 
frequently  we  have  more  ground  to  plant 
than  we  can  use  for  the  crops  named. 
We  may  have  large  patches  of  early  cab- 
bages or  early  potatoes  that  become 
available  for  replanting.  What  to  plant 
there  may  be  a  problem.  Mr.  Grundy  rec- 
ommends to  sow  sweet  corn.   I  beg  leave 


to  differ  from  'him,  simply  because  we  have 
a  much  better  crop  to  be  used  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  that  crop  is  oats  and  peas.  It 
is  true  that  sometimes  the  season  is  not 
favorable  for  this  crop,  being  too  hot  and 
dry.  But  in  an  average  fall  we  can  grow 
fine  crops  of  the  very  best  fodder  for  our 
cows  by  sowing  oats  and  peas,  to  be  fed 
green.  I  have  sometimes  given  full  feeds 
of  this  right  along  all  fall,  and  thus  se- 
cured another  flow  of  milk  really  like  the 
June  flow.  It  is  a  crop,  too,  that  will 
choke  out  all  weed  growth.  Indeed,  I 
know  of  no  better  way  how  to  prevent  the 
fall  growth  of  weeds  than  by  promptly 
sowing  oats  and  peas. 

*  *  * 

The  Fruit  Crop. — Fruit  is  not  over- 
abundant, but  what  little  we  do  have  sells 
very  well.  It  has  come  to  pass  that  we 
must  look  to  and  hope  for  a  partial  fruit 
failure  when  we  want  to  make  any  money 
in  fruit-growing.  My  red  raspberries 
brought  me  readily  eight  cents  a  quart. 
The  big  Columbus  gooseberries  sell  quick- 
ly at  five  cents  a  quart.  They  are  a 
really  tremendous  crop  and  hang  so  thick 
on  the  branches  that  it  takes  only  a  few 
moves  with  the  hand  to  strip  off  a  quart  of 
berries.  But  the  plants  have  sharp  thorns 
and  lots  of  them.  I  am  going  to  do  more 
severe  pruning  hereafter,  so  that  one  can 
teach  into  the  bushes  and  to  each  branch 
without  getting  the  hands  all  full  of 
briers.  I  hope  that  before  long  somebody 
will  give  us  a  thornless  gooseberry-buSh 
that  is  otherwise  as  good  as  the  Columbus. 
Thus  far  the  thornless  kinds  do  not  seem 
to  amount  to  much.  Cherries  sold  fairly 
well.  I  have  just  marketed  a  lot  of  green 
apples  (so  green,  indeed,  that  the  stomach- 
ache is  yet  all  inside  of  them)  at  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  cents  a  peach  basket 
(one  third  of  a  bushel).  The  apple  market 
promises  to  remain  quite  stiff  for  the  whole 
season,  and  we  may  make  more  money 
from  the  partial  crop  we  have  than  we 
possibly  could  make  from  a  full  crop.  The 
same  holds  good  of  pears.  Plums  we  have 
none  here  this  year,  with  the  exception  of 
German  prunes,  which  promise  a  full 
crop.  T.  Geei>t:b. 


FRUIT  NOTES. 

After  going  through  my  strawberry- 
bed  and  carefully  taking  notes  I  found 
myself  settling  down  to  the  following  list, 
as,  on  the  whole,  thoroughly  satisfac- 
tory, if  not  the  best  in  cultivation.  I 
would  arrange  them  in  the  following 
order  to  secure  a  succession  of  good 
fruit  for  the  table  as  well  as  for 
market.  First  of  all,  Ivanhoe,  Which 
should  be  followed  in  order  by  Clyde,  Wil- 
liam Belt,  Marshall,  Brandywine  and 
Margaret,  and  last  of  all,  Michigan.  This 
list  includes  no  sour  berries  and  none  that 
should  be  classed  as  inferior  in  quality. 
Clyde  is  the  only  one  in  the  Kst  which 
should  be  classed  as  even  second  in  quality. 
But  Clyde  is  such  a  remarkable  berry  for 
quantity  and  size  and  general  attractive- 
ness and  fine  growth  that  it  should  go  into 
any  list  of  select  berries.  This  list  should 
exclude  several  which  are  popular  as 
market  berries.  And  I  am  sorry  to  say  I 
am  compelled  to  reject  Mary,  Bismarck 
and  Isabella,  as  well  as  many  other  over- 
praised sorts. 

♦  *  » 

It  is  a  fact  which  presses  upon  me, 
after  having  planted  most  of  the  new  vari- 
eties of  plums,  that  among  all  of  them 
there  are  none  to  surpass  a  few  of  the  very 
old  sorts.  Take  a  list  of  the  old  English 
plums,  including  Green  Gage,  Bavay's 
Green  Gage,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Magnum 
Bonum  and  Pond's  Seedling,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  name  another  list  to  surpass 
it.  Of  the  newer  plums,  I  like  exceedingly 
well  Grand  Duke,  Victoria, Genii  and  some 
of  the  prunes.  I  do  not  find  anything 
among  the  natives  to  displace  these  in  my 
grounds. 

*  *  * 

If  any  one  wishes  to  plant  a  single  tree 
for  shade  on  a  small  lawn  that  will  be 
unique  for  its  absolute  erectness,  very  large 
leaves  and  rich  foliage,  try  Magnolia  acum- 
inata. This  tree  rises  to  about  fifty  feet, 
forming  a  complete  pyramid,  and  the  body 
of  the  tree  is  as  erect  as  a  rifle-shot.  The 
foliage  is  not  so  large  as  the  leaves  of 
tripetala,  neither  are  the  blossoms,  which 
are  large  and  yellow,  of  much  value.  They 
fall  almost  as  quickly  as  they  expand.  But 
the  tree  is  without  a  disease,  and  I  know 
of  no  insect  foes  that  attack  it.  For  some 
places  I  should  not  choose  it,  preferring  a 
more  easy-growing  and  graceful  tree.  But 


for  such  a  place  as  I  have  specified  it  is 
unequaled. 

*  *  * 

Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight  will 
be  remembered  in  our  vineyards  for  the 
peculiar  effect  of  a  cold  April  following  a 
warm  March.  The  result  was  that  the 
normal  bud  was  started  and  then  checked 
so  severely  that  in  all  the  joints  of  the 
vine  two,  three,  four  or  more  dormant  buds 
got  started,  and  instead  of  a  fine  growth 
there  was  a  bunch  of  useless  shoots.  Those 
who  grow  vines  should  in  all  such  cases 
pinch  out  all  superfluous  buds  and  reduce 
the  growth  to  a  few  of  the  best  canes. 
The  same  rule  should  be  rigidly  followed 
with  all  vegetation  that  starts  in  this  un- 
natural manner. 

*  *  * 

We  are  still  in  need  of  two  or  three 
things  in  our  fruit-yards  which  must  be 
sought  after.  First,  we  need  a  thoroughly 
hardy  and  thoroughly  good  red  raspberry. 
Cuthbert  was  so  greatly  in  advance  of  all 
other  sorts  that  it  has  been  generally 
planted  with  satisfaction;  still,  it  often 
winter-kills,  and  in  some  cases  is  subject 
to  rust.  Golden  Queen,  a  sprout  of  Outh- 
bert,  is  more  hardy  than  its  parent.  But 
the  berry  is  not  as  acceptable  in  market. 
Its  flavor  is  also  entirely  unlike  the  Cuth- 
bert. We  have  several  purple  berries 
which  are  of  fine  quality,  but  none  of  them 
go  well  in  market.  Loudon  has  rusted  with 
me,  and  I  am  afraid  that  it  will  not  fill  the 
bill.  I  have  many  seedlings,  and  not  a  few 
of  them  are  entirely  hardy  and  full  of 
promise.  But  not  one  of  them  seems  to  me 
as  yet  to  fill  the  demand  for  a  perfect,  all- 
around,  first-class  red  raspberry — hardy, 
bright  red,  high-flavored  and  prolific. 

«  *  * 

The  effects  of  the  war  with  Spain  will 
be  very  far-reaching  and  very  unexpected. 
It  seems  probable  that  in  no  direction  will 
the  consequences  be  more  momentous  than 
in  their  relation  to  agriculture.  We  shall 
not  only  end  the  war  in  possession  of 
Hawaii  and  Philippine  islands,  but  the 
reaction  upon  Spain  and  Europe  will  be 
enormous.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Spain 
will  be  delivered  from  the  incubus  of  its 
ruling  caste  and  the  people  roused  to 
express  themselves  in  forms  of  industry 
similar  to  those  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Latin 
races  are  effete.  The  trouble  is  that  they 
have  been  smothered  under  effete  institu- 
tions. But  this  may  be  set  down  as  sure; 
that  no  branch  of  industry  will  be  more 
advanced  by  the  widening  out  of  American 
sympathies  and  purposes  than  agriculture. 

*  *  * 

The  drought  problem  ought  to  be  at- 
tacked and  settled.  It  is  the  disgrace  of 
agriculture  that  we  are  still  almost  entire- 
ly at  the  mercy  of  the  appearance  or  non- 
appearance of  timely  rains.  No  nation  ever 
went  ahead  for  three  hundred  years  with- 
out devising  a  scheme  for  thorough  irriga- 
tion. Our-  eastern  states  need  irrigation 
almost  as  much  as  the  arid  states  of  the 
West.  Have  we  reached  a  point  where  we 
submit  that  we  can  go  no  further  and  are 
to  be  the  victims  of  the  season  and  the  cli- 
mate? I  do  not  believe  anything  of  the 
kind. 

*  *  * 

Birds  show  good  taste  in  selecting  fruit. 
As  a  rule,  we  expect  them  to  take  those 
that  are  high-colored.  But  this  summer  I 
found  them  passing  by  all  the  red  currants 
and  greedily  devouring  those  of  the  White 
Grape  variety.  Among  the  cherries  the 
robins  know  a  Governor  Wood  and  a 
Black  Tartarian  every  time.  By  the  way, 
if  you  wish  to  know  what  a  real  Morello  or 
Montmorency  cherry  can  be,  cover  the  tree 
with  mosquito-netting,  and  let  them  hang 
until  they  begin  to  rot  and  shrivel.  If  the 
season  is  not  very  rainy  you  will  have 
them  in  good  eating  until  the  latter  part 
of  August. 

*  *  * 

The  relative  value  of  raspberries  cculd 
be  easily  settled  if  we  could  induce  buyers 
to  purchase  the  very  best  varieties.  But 
this  they  will  not  do.  The  demand  is  al- 
most universally  for  the  bright  red.  Re- 
ally the  best  raspberry  for  canning  nnd 
for  general  purposes  that  I  have  ever 
grown  is  Shaffer's  Colossal.  This  berry 
withstands  drought.  While  it  kills  back 
in  winter,  it  never  fails  to  give  a  first-rate 
crop.  The  berry  is  large,  easily  picked, 
nnd  is  almost  as  good  a  shipper  as  Cuth- 
bert. I  am  not  yet  satisfied  that  Loudon 
can  displace  Cuthbert. 


If  your  jelly  does  not  turn  out  well,  lay 
it  to  the  currants.  I  received  a  letter  this 
summer  from  an  irate  housekeeper,  who 
declared  that  my  currants  were  watery, 
and  announced  that  her  jelly  was  a  fail- 
ure. Watering  currants  is  a  new  trick, 
which  should  be  promptly  stopped  by  leg- 
islative enactment.  The  fact  is,  currants 
will  make  good  jelly  at  any  season,  if  the 
housekeeper  understands  her  business  and 
is  attentive.  The  best  jelly  currant  is  the 
White  Dutch.  But  as  that  is  too  small  to 
be  grown  profitably,  try  the  White  Grape. 
This  is  the  best  currant  for  any  and  all 
purposes.  It  is  the  most  delicious  for  the 
table,  while  in  size  it  is  nearly  as  large 
as  La  Versailles  and  Fay.  In  comparison, 
the  reds  are  all  inferior.  I  recommend  for 
garden  planting  these  two  varieties.  White 
Grape  and  La  Versailles;  ,or  if  you  prefer, 
Fay.  E.  P,  Powell. 


THE  PEAR-LEAF  BLISTER. 

The  orchardist  is  often  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  blister-like  spots  or  galls 
that  appear  upon  pear-leaves  before  they 
are  fully  expanded,  and  also  the  brown  or 
black,  dry,  corky  ones  that  are  observed  in 
July.  These  are  merely  different  stages 
of  the  same  malady,  a  stage  in  which  the 
spots  turn  green  having  intervened  and 
rendered  them  less  conspicuous.  The  dis- 
ease is  caused  by  a  mite,  and  not,  as  is 
popularly  supposed,  by  a  fungus.  It  is  there- 
fore useless  to  treat  it  as  is  often  done 
with  Bordeaux  mixtureor  with  Paris  green. 

These  mites,  which  are  closely  related  to 
the  red  spider,  the  itch-mite  and  the  cattle- 
tick  of  the  South,  are  so  small  that  even 
when  full  grown  they  are  almost  invisible 
to  the  naked  eye,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
of  them  laid  end  to  end,  and  six  hundred 
laid  side  by  side,  occupying  the  space  of 
only  one  inch. 

Tbe  young  mites  are  hatched  from  eggs 
laid  in  the  spring  or  during  the  summer 
by  the  females  of  the  colony,  for  such  the 
gall  becomes.  When  the  quarters  become 
overcrowded,  when  the  leaves  dry  up  or 
the  food  becomes  scarce,  or  from  some  oth- 
er cause  there  is  a  migration  through  the 
opening  left  in  the  center  of  the  gall,  a 
new  feeding-ground  is  searched  for.  This 
is  always  some  healthy  part  of  a  leaf,  or 
rarely  a  green  growing  stem.  The  tissues 
are  burrowed  into  and  new  galls  soon  .ip- 
pear.  W'hen  the  leaves  become  dry  in  xhe 
autumn  there  is  a  general  migration  to  the 
winter  buds,  between  the  scales  of  which 
the  little  creatures  work  their  way.  The 
buds  near  the  ends  of  the  twigs  seem  to  be 
preferred  by  the  mites  probably  because 
of  the  better  chances  of  these  buds  swell- 
ing when  growth  starts  in  the  spring.  Here 
they  often  start  the  work  of  producing  new 
galls  even  before  the  leaves  unroll  in  the 
growing  season. 

The  leaves  of  infested  trees  drop  off 
much  sooner  than  those  of  healthy  subjects, 
and  the  trees  thus  deprived  of  their  breath- 
ing organs  are  unable  to  assimilate  and 
store  food  in  their  winter  buds  as  well  as 
unaffected  trees.  They  thus  enter  the 
winter  and  commence  growth  in  the  spring 
in  a  much  weaker  condition  than  the 
healthy  trees.  Therefore,  the  cleaner  the 
leaves  of  a  tree  can  be  kept  during  the 
growing  season  of  one  year  the  more  vig- 
orous will  be  the  tree  and  the  better  will 
be  the  chance  of  obtaining  a  good  quality 
of  fruit  and  a  larger  quantity  of  it. 

In  fighting  this  pest  little  can  be  done 
during  the  growing  season.  Applications 
of  insecticides  prove  ineffectual,  as  might 
be  supposed,  from  the  fact  that  the  mites 
are  within  the  tissues  of  the  leaf  and  are 
in  no  way  exposed.  Picking  the  leaves 
and  pruning  the  branches  are,  oif  course, 
effective  if  both  pickings  and  prunings 
are  burned.  But  the  former  is  too  labori- 
ous, and  the  latter  ma.v  be  necessarily 
wasteful  of  bearing  wood.  The  most  fa- 
vorable time  to  attack  the  mites  is  in  the 
late  fall,  during  the  winter,  or  in  the  early 
spring  before  the  buds  have  commenced 
to  swell.  The  best  and  most  effective 
remedy  is  standard  kerosene  emulsion  di- 
luted with  from  five  to  seven  parts  of 
water.  If  tlioroug<hly  applied,  a  single  ap- 
plication will  be  found  sufficient.  This 
treatment  will,  at  the  same  time,  destroy 
any  of  the  pear-psylla  that  may  be  rcacheil 
in  their  hiding-places  under  the  loose  bark. 
For  this  reason  it  will  be  well  to  spray 
the  whole  tree. 

The  damage  done  by  this  pest  seems  to 
be  increasing,  and  it  would  be  well  to 
examine  and  mark  any  trees  that  are  found 
to  be  affected  while  the  galls  may  be  rea.l- 
ily  seen, because  when  the  winter  comesthe 
infested  trees  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
the  healthy  ones.  M.  G.  Kaixs. 


August  15,  1898. 
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RURAL  NOTES. 

MrcH  as  has  been  said  about  the 
waste  of  manures,  I  am  satisfied 
that  not  less  than  two  thirds  of 
all  arailable fertilizing  material  in 
the  United  States  goes  to  wa«te.  Our 
barn-yard  manures  are  very  seldom  applied 
to  the  best  advantage.  The  nitrogen  es- 
capes, and  the  result  is  merely  an  addition 
to  the  humus  of  the  soil.  The  compost  pile 
should  take  in  not  only  the  ordinary  waste 
material,  such  as  weeds,  leaves,  lime, 
ashes,  road  dirt,  sweepings  and  the  cess- 
pool discharges,  but  with  all  this  should 
be  composted  barn-yard  manure.  I  am  not 
sure  but  we  shall  yet  come  to  the  Chinese 
method  of  applying  all  manures  in  the 
liquid  form,  adding  the  indissoluble  sub- 
stances to  the  'humus  after  the  fertilizing 
material  has  been  withdrawn. 


The  fads  in  fruits  and  flowers  are  not 
to  be  laughed  at.  They  may  not  largely 
increase  our  food  products,  or  even  our 
list  of  floral  treasures;  but  they  educate 
the  people  'and  .<(harpen  wits.  We  have 
repeatedly  laughed  at  the  Dutch  for  their 
tulip  craze;  but  are  we  sure  that  such 
episodes  have  not  gone  to  make  a  very 
good  quality  of  Dutch  character?  I  'have 
personally  no  fondness  for  chrysanthe- 
mums, but  I  have  friends  who  have  been 
nearly  made  over  by  chrysanthemum 
culture.  One  who  has  gone  to  the  head  of 
chrysanthemum-growers  was  poor  and  not 
over  interesting.  He  is  now  rich,  and  has 
a  topic  that  he  can  talk  aljout  enthusias- 
tically and  wisely.  The  collateral  arts  of 
cross-breeding  and  pollenization  are  also 
developed  by  these  fads,  and  the  people  are 
S€t  to  the  improvement  of  all  sorts  of  gar- 
den stock.  What  shall  be  the  hobby  of 
1899? 

*  *  * 

However,  there  should  be  a  limit  to  the 
chase  after  the  latest  fine  things.  I  had  a 
neighbor  in  Michigan  who  was  a  man  of 
real  brains  and  culture;  but  he  would  graft 
over  his  whole  orchard  to  a  new  and  prom- 
ising pear.  By  the  time  the  grafts 
had  begun  to  bear,  another  novelty  of  high 
order  would  appear,  when  he  forthwith 
sawed  out  all  his  stock  and  put  in  the  new 
claimant.  The  man  never  had  a  crop  of 
anything.  Seckels  chased  out  Bloodgoods, 
and  were  themselves  chased  out  by  Shel- 
dons;  while  the  latter  'had  also  to  give 
way  to  Clairgeaus.  Experiment  stations 
are  one  thing,  a  good  home  orchard  with 
room  for  progress  is  another.  "Go  ahead 
slowly."  E.  P.  Powell. 


for  growing  crops  comes  from  below  and 
does  not  roach  the  surface.  This  method 
is  superior  for  trees,  vines  and  general 
root  crops. 

Some  of  the  "plains"  farmers  have 
adopted  a  tiling  system  that  works  perfect- 
ly and  does  away  with  t'he  necessity  for  a 
reservoir  and  disagreeableness  of  surface- 
irrigation.  The  pipes  are  filled  from  wells, 
water  being  raised  by  windmills,  and  be- 
eom-e  fhe  reservoirs  for  storing  the  surplus 
water  of  summer  and  winter.  One  main 
pipe  is  laid  from  the  well  at  a  depth  of 
about  two  feet,  so  the  top  will  be  below  the 
plow-point,  and  laterals  tap  this  at  inter- 
vals along  the  line.  The  main  pipe  may  be 
eig^ht,  ten  or  twelve  inches,  with  the 
smaller  ones  ranging  from  two  inches  up, 
according  to  the  size  of  land,  nature  of 
soil  and  water  supply.  Plant-life  demands 
moisture,  but  not  water,  at  the  roots,  and 
this  system  distributes  the  requisite  food 
from  the  joints,  holes  cut  in  the  pipes,  and 
the  natural  percolation  of  the  tiling.  A 
well  forms  the  source  of  supply;  wind, 
horse  or  steam  power  lifts  the  water  to 
the  surface,  and  the  principle  of  gravity 
by  which  the  pipes  are  laid  diffuses  the 
moisture. 

The  distance  apart  pipes  must  be  laid 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil,  vol- 
ume of  water  and  fall  of  land.  In  some 
instances  pipes  may  be  laid  every  twenty 
feet,  while  in  others  one  line  to  each  row 
of  fruit-trees  or  vines  is  sufficient.  The 
tiling  is  not  expensive  when  one  considers 
the  permanent  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
a  thorough  subirrigation  system.  One 
season  of  drought  in  the  rain  belt  robs  the 
truck-farmer,  small-fruit  grower  and 
specialist  of  enough  to  construct  expen- 
sive   irrigation    works   that  would 

Olast  a  lifetime.  I  believe  the  era 
of  irrigation  has  dawned,  and 
that    successful    farmers  through- 


densed  and  the  cellar  will  become  damp. 
More  than  that,  it  will  become  much  warm- 
er because  the  admitted  air  is  warmer,  and 
because  in  the  condensation  of  the  mois- 
ture latent  heat  is  evolved.  The  'term 
latent  heat  is  applied  to  the  amount  of 
heat  required  to  convert  a  liquid  into  a 
vapor,  and  which  is  given  up  wihen  the 
vapor  is  reconverted  into  a  liquid.  When 
the  vapor  is  condensed  this  heat  is  lib- 
erated, and  thus  raises  the  temperature  of 
the  surrounding  air.  In  the  case  of  water, 
the  amount  of  heat  thus  liberated  is  very 
great.  It  is  therefore  apparent  that  the 
admission  of  warm  air  into  a  cool  cellar 
is  a  twofold  mistake;  it  makes  the  cellar 
not  only  damp,  but  warm. 

From  what  has  been  said,  the  following 
method  of  keeping  cellars  cool  and  dry 
can  easily  be  understood.  During  the  day 
keep  all  doors  and  windows  closed,  to  pre- 
vent the  admission  of  the  warm  air.  In 
the  evening,  when  the  temperature  of  the 
outsideairhas  fallen,  and  the  dew  has  been 
deposited,  open  them,  leaving  them  thus 
during  the  nigiht  and  closing  them  again  in 
the  morning.  The  outside  evening  air, 
having  deposited  its  moisture  as  dew  and 
being  warmer  than  the  air  and  the  walls 
of  the  cellar,  will  rob  the  latter  of  their 
moisture,  at  the  same  time  cooling  them 
by  the  absorption  of  the  heat  required  to 
evaporate  this  moisture. 

This  method  is  much  more  satisfactory 
than  the  applications  of  salt,  lime  and 
other  absorbents,'  which  soon  absorb  as 
much  water  as  they  can  hold  and  are  then 
useless.  It  is  practised  in  my  own  house 
with  the  result  that  not  only  is  the  cellar 
much  drier  than  that  of  any  of  my  neigh- 
bors, but  the  rooms  above  are  drier.  We 
have  no  moldy  bread  in  our  pantry,  while 
many  of  our  friends  complain  that  the 
bread  spoils  in  their  cupboards. 

M.  G.  Kains. 


SUBIRRIGATION  FROM  WELLS. 

Several  eastern  readers  of  FAEir  and 
Fireside  have  tried  surface-irrigation,  and 
while   highly  pleased   with   results,  are 

.anxious  to  learn  something  more  about  the 
Western  systems  of  subirrigation.  Some 
have  written  'asking  how  to  manage  wells 
without  reservoirs,  w'hile  others  desire  a 
plan  for  some  permanent  underground 
works  that  will  not  require  continual  mak- 
ing and  cleaning  of  ditches  every  season. 
Subirrigation  is  probably  the  most  satis- 
factory method  of  supplying  water  to 
orchards,  gardens  and  vineyards,  but  it  is 
more  expensive  at  the  beginning  than  any 
other  system.  Many  experiments  have 
been  made  and  numerous  siiccessfu'l  sub- 
irrigation  plants  constructed  dhiefly  by 
gardeners  and  small-fruit  growers,  to  whom 
land  is  more  valuable  than  to  the  general 
mixed  farm  owners  practising  irrigation. 

The  usual  subirrigation  system  consists 
of  waterways  made  about  twenty  inc^hes 
below  t'he  surface  and  fed  from  open 
ditches  or  flumes,  carrying  the  water  from 
the  main  canal  to  the  land.  Some  parties 
have  been  very  successful  in  digging 
trenches  about  three  feet  deep  and  partly 
filling  with  loose  stone,  brush  or  logs, 
and  I  have  seen  corn-stalks  used  with 
perfect  satisfaction.  The  trenches  may 
be  filled  with  this  material  to  within 
a  foot  of  the  surface,  then  covered 
with  'Soil.  Trenches  should  be  dug 
every  tweaty,  fifty  or  one  hundred  feet, 
varying  with  the  porosity  of  the  soil.  The 
water  is  turned  in  from  a  source  higher 
than  the  field  to  be  irrigated,  and  the 
trenches  filled,  while  regular  channels  are 
cut  through  the  debris  by  natural  percola- 
tions.    This  system  never  demands  at- 

"  tcntion  after  once  completed,  and  acts  as 
a  drainage  for  surplus  surface  water 
caused  from  too  much  rain.   The  moisture 


Well  and  Pipes  fob  Subikrigation. 


out  every  state  will  soon  adopt  some  meth- 
od of  scientifically  applying  moisture  to 
growing  crops  during  the  months  of 
drought.  Subirrigation,  even  though  an 
apparent  costly  experiment,  is  certainly 
the  cheapest  and  best  plan  for  continuous 
drought  resistance  in  subhumid  countries. 

Joel  Shomaker. 


TO  HAVE  A  DRY  CELLAR. 

It  is  often  a  matter  of  surprise  to  the 
householder  that  his  cellar  is  damp  in  the 
summer-time  when  everything  outside  is 
suffering  from  lack  of  water.  He  rightly 
concludes  that  the  trouble  is  not  one  of 
drainage,  because  at  that  season  there  is 
no  excess  water  in  the  soil,  and  yet  in  some 
instances  the  moisture  on  the  walls  is  so 
abundant  that  it  trickles  to  the  floor,  where 
it  forms  in  little  pools.  In  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  this  dampness  is  due  to  a 
condensation  of  moisture  from  the  air, 
which  is  freely  admitted  from  outside.  This 
is  taken  because,  being  warm,  it  is  hoped 
that  it  will  dry  out  the  cellar.  But  this  is 
where  the  mistake  occurs,  as  will  be  seen 
from  w>hat  follows. 

The  capacity  of  the  air  to  hold  water 
increases  as  the  temperature  rises,  and 
diminishes  as  it  falls.  When  the  temper- 
ature falls  to  such  an  extent  that  the  air 
cannot  hold  the  moisture  it  did  at  first, 
dew  is  deposited.  The  same  thing  takes 
place  when  a  pitcher  of  cold  water  is 
brought  in  contact  with  warm  air.  This  is 
due  to  the  chilling  of  the  air  around  the 
pitcher  to  such  an  extent  that  its  moisture 
is  left  on  the  pitcher. 

Cellars  are  usually  cool  places  in  sum- 
mer; first,  because  they  are  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  and  second,  because 
being  inclosed  they  receive  but  little  of  the 
direct  heat  of  the  sun.  Now,  if  warm  air 
be  admitted,  it  will  become  chilled,  the 
water  vapor  it  may  contain  will  be  con- 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

From  Texas.— As  this  colony  is  made  up 
entirely  of  Northern  people,  and  many  of  us 
are  old  patrons  and  friends  of  Faru  and 
Fireside,  I  have  been  requested  by  several 
to  write  a  short  letter  for  the  paper.  Many 
private  letters  have  come  to  us  from  friends 
up  Nortli  inquiring  about  the  country,  etc., 
and  perhaps  an  item  from  here  might  be  read 
with  general  interest  if  published.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  humanity  is  beset  with  some  draw- 
backs. Seemingly,  the  greatest  recommenda- 
tion here  Is  the  cheap,  fertile  lands  and  the 
climate.  This  colony  numbers  some  2,000 souls, 
and  we  have  a  town  of  500  inhabitants.  The 
first  settlers  came  here  a  little  over  two 
years  ago.  We  paid  from  .$7.50  to  ?10  an 
acre  for  our  lands  in  farm  tracts.  Corn  this 
year  will  average  from  twenty-five  to  fifty 
bushels,  and  cotton  one  half  to  one  bale  an 
acre.  Oats  do  well  here.  We  find  that  many 
varieties  of  tame  grasses  do  well.  Water  is 
obtained  from  wells  at  a  depth  of  forty  to 
sixty  feet,  and  while  not  as  cool  as  the  North- 
ern well-water,  it  is  quite  wholesome.  We 
have  good  health.  We  raise  and  are  shipping 
melons  and  vegetables  by  the  car-load.  Rock 
island  is  situated  on  the  S.  A.  &  O.  P  rail- 
road, seventy-seven  miles  west  of  Houston. 
This  is  an  undulating  prairie  country,  with 
timber  on  three  sides  within  three  to  five 
miles.  Game,  such  as  deer,  turkey,  prairie- 
chickens,  quail,  plover,  squirrel,  etc.,  is  plen- 
tiful, and  fishing  is  good  in  the  river.  We 
have  no  winter  here  to  speak  of.       T.  J.  S. 

Rock  Island.  Colorado  county,  Texas. 


From  New  York.— The  climate  here  is 
always  very  healthful.  Many  are  the  crops 
that  can  be  successfully  grown.  Dairying 
and  hog-raising,  however,  are  the  leading  in- 
dustries, and  up  to  the  present  time  the 
latter  has  brought  the  farmer  a  great  deal  of 
money.  But  the  vine  this  season  is  not 
looking  well;  too  much  cold,  wet  windy 
weather  in  May  and  June,  followed  by  a 
severe  drought,  is  the  cause.  For  the  same 
reason  potatoes,  corn,  oats,  buckwheat,  and 
the  like,  as  well  as  berries  of  various  kinds, 
are  more  or  less  oft".  Fruit,  such  as  apples, 
plums  and  pears,  bids  fair  on  the  average  tn 
be  a  light  crop.  Well-tilled  gardens  Iiiok 
fairly  well.  The  hay  crop  was  abundant  ami 
of  admirable  quality.  It  brings,  however, 
only  S3  a  ton.  Butter  commands  about  four- 
teen cents  in  trade,  and  poultry  products  are 
proportionately  low.  As  to  land,  it  is  too 
cheap  to  bear  mention.  Good  farms  are  and 
can  be  purchased  for  less  money  than  was 
required  to  stock  them,  with  their  fences  and 
buildings.  Rare,  indeed,  are  the  cases  where 
"let"  land  nets  the  owner  any  profit  if  he 
makes  all  repairs.  Since  18.30,  when  this 
county's  prosperity  reached  its  height,  it  has 
been  gradually  going  back,  and  many  lay  it 
all  to  the  Erie  canal,  which  brings  in  western 
produce  so  cheaply  we  cannot  compete  with 
it.  F.  O.  S. 

Cooperstown.  Otsego  county,  N.  Y. 


From  Kextccky.— Carlisle  county,  situated 
on  the  "Father  of  Waters."  and  through 
which  run  two  great  railroads,  can  boast  of 


a  greater  variety  of  products  than  any  other 
county  in  any  state.  Thinisaiids  of  car-loads 
of  cattle,  hogs,  eorn,  tohaeeij  and  wheat,  with 
fruits,  herri<s  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds, 
are  produced  here  in  abundance.  For  quality 
and  situation,  the  laud  is  cheaper  than  can 
be  found  anywhere  else,  ranging  from  Sp't  to 
.$50  an  acre.  Laud  has  increased  ten  per 
cent  in  value  in  the  last  two  years,  and  the 
rate  will  be  iiicroased  in  the  next  five  years. 
For  health,  churches  and  schools  the  county 
is  unexcelled.  In  temperance  it  surpasses  all 
others,  as  there  is  not  now  and  never  has 
been  a  saloon  in  it.  R.  H.  W. 

Bardwell,  Ky. 


From  Illixois.— Old  Hardin  county  Is  still 
on  top.  We  can  raise  plenty  of  everything 
here  to  live.  on.  Health  is  always  good.  We 
have  good  schools  and  churches.  There  are 
no  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  Wo  raise  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  hay,  potatoes,  hogs,  cattle,  etc. 
A  variety  of  things  makes  life  happy.  We 
have  plenty  of  wood,  lull  and  valley  land, 
selling  for  from  .$5  to  .$.50  an  acre.  We  have 
no  railroad,  the  Ohio  river  furnishing  trans- 
portation. T.  F  M 

Lamb,  III. 


From  Alab.\m.\.— We  have  planted  over 
seventy  thousand  peach-trees  here  at  Fruit- 
dale.  The  yield  this  season  from  our  three- 
year-old  trees  is  much  larger  than  expected. 
During  next  season  probably  forty  thousand 
trees  will  come  info  bearing.  Enough  more 
trees  will  be  planted  out  next  winter  to 
swell  the  grand  total  of  our  orchards  to  over 
one  hundred  thousand.  W.  P.  S. 

Fruitdale,  Ala. 


The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  of  Springfield,  Ohio, 
are  putting  out  several  sizes  of  their  improved 
cutters  that  have  become  great  favorites 
among  the  most  successful  and  intelligent 
farmers  because  of  being  equally  well 
adapted  to  cutting  green  fodder  for  the  silo  or 
dry  fodder.  These  cutters  vary  in  capacity 
from  four  tons  to  thirty  tons  an  hour,  and 
may  bo  run  either  by  hand,  horse  or  engine 
power.  They  are  made  extra  strong.  You 
should  send  for  the  circular  issued  by  this 
company. 


Kill  Competition. 

The  way  to  kill  com- 
petition is  to  make 
a  better  article  than 
the  other  fellow. 
Common  butter  has 
lots  of  competition. 
First-class  butter  has 
little  competition. 
The  dairyman  who 
uses  a 

SAFETY  HAND 
SHARPLES 
SEPARATOR 

takes  out  all  the  butter  fat  and  makes  but- 
ter that  is  beyond  competition. 

BRAXCHES:  P'  ^-  SHARPLES, 

gLlKeb.  WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 

Dubuque,  Iowa. 


The  MAIN  DISASTER 

that  can  come  to  any  Slock  raising  or  Dairy  Farmer 
is  to  ignore  "  L'p  (u  Date^*  methods  in  stock  feeding. 
Probably  no  company  in  this  country  has  advocated 
such  methods  so  long  and  persistently  as  the 
Small ey\Hr,5.  Co.  of  3Ianitowoc»  Wis.  Their 
1898  Silo  literature,  which  they  entitle  SmO-lley's 
Stock  Feeiler's  Guule,  is  now  ready  for  distribu- 
tion, and  will  be  mailed  free  if  you  name  this  paper. 
Also  catalogues  and  price  lists  of  the  largest  and 
most  complete  line 
of  Silo  Machinery 


ON  EARTH. 


De  Laval  Alpha"  and  "Baty"  Separators 

First— Best— Cheapest.   All  Styles— Sizes. 
Prices  $50.-  to  $800.- 
Save  S 10."  per  cow  per  year.    Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  OE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO 


74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


The  Mosf  Cider 

of  the  BEST  QUALITY  an.l  the  PUREST 

form  can  he^Beeured  from  a  given 
qaaotlty  of  apples  hy  the  une  of  the, 

HYDRAULIC 

CIDER  PRESS. 

Theonly  press  awardt'-l  nitrdal  and 
diploma  at  World's  F:iir.  Get  our  free 
illnstrated  ent.ilDiriie  liefore  hurin^. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFQ.  CO. 

6  St.,       MT.  L:lLE.tU,  OHIO. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Hydranlic,  Knnckle  Joint  and  Sc^ew 
'  Presses,  Graters,  etc.  Send  for  catJilogue. 
Boomer  A  Boiehert  Press  Co.,  99   tf.  Uatcr  St.,  U;r>eui.e,M.  i. 


FOR  SALE  AT  SACRIFICE 

Newtliresliing-niacliine,  3t)X.56,  three-section  stacker, 
self  feeder  arnl  band  cutter,  steam  or  borse  power, 
tniilt  liv  .Stevens  .S:  .Son,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  Factory  price 
yroo.  Will  be  sold  for  ^451)  cash  f.  o.  b.,  Apalachln,  N.  Y. 

Also  new  Adrian  Reaper  and  Binder.  Cost  ^120; 
will  sell  for  f7(i  cash. 

J.  C.  4  W.  L.  FARRELL,  SI  Welles  Bldg.,Wilkes.Barre,  P». 


4  Bugfgry  Wheels  wJtli  Tire  on  -  $5.60 

■With.  Axles  Bozes  Set,      -     -  8.00 

i  make  all  sizes  and  grades.  Carriage  and 
wagon  hardware  of  every  description.  Cat- 
alogue free.  W3I.  B.  BOOB,  Center  Uall,  Pa. 


1  Q^^"  Rogers*  ICnives,  Forks,  etc.,  at  whole- 
I  O^r  #        sale.  Also  Watches,  Clocks,  Jewelry, 

etc.    Send  for  catalogue.   Wliitner,  I'ooke  i  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 


FRUIT 


EVAPORATORS.    Best  and  chup. 

est.  D.  STUTZMAS,  Ligonier.Ind. 


PV^RM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


August  15,  185)8. 


®ur  farm. 


FEEDING  SKIM-MILK  TO  GROWING  CHICKENS. 

AT  this  season  of  the  year  young 
chickens  and  skim-inillj  are  more 
■abundant  on  our  American  farms 
than  at  any  other  time.   In  view 
of  this  fact  it  would  be  well  if  more  people 
growing  chickens  would  feed  them  some  of 
this  milk. 

Skim-milk  is  a  food  w'hich  contains  mus- 
cle and  flesh  forming  material  in  a  form 
to  be  readrly  -taken  up  and  digested  by  the 
system.  Milk  that  has  been  skimmed  has 
really  lost  but  a  small  amount  of  its 
value  as  a  food,  the  cream  consisting  of 
considerable  fat,  which  in  itself  rs  the 
least  nutritious  part  of  the  milk.  The 
cheesy  matter  Jeft  in  the  milk,  is  its  most 
valmible  part  for  food,  and  tends  to  pro- 
duce a  vigorous,  healthful  growth,  when 
fed  to  calves,  pigs  and  chickens.  If  more 
American  pigs  and  chickens  were  fed  less 
corn  and  more  skim-milk  it  would  not  only 
be  to  their  lasting  benefit,  but  it  would 
also  eventually  result  in  financial  benefit 
to  the  farmer. 

With  the  purpose  of  studying  the  effect 
of  a  skim-milk  diet  on  young,  growing 
chickens,  an  experiment  was  conducted  at 
the  Indiana  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tion, in  which  two  lots  of  chickens  were 
under  observation.  There  were  ten  chick- 
ens of  two  breeds  in  each  lot,  ranging  from 
four  to  six  weeks  of  age,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  experiment.  Each  lot  received  the 
same  food,  care  and  treatment,  excepting 
that  one  was  fed  all  the  skim-milk  wanted, 
while  the  other  was  given  none.  The  grain 
fed  consisted  of  two  parts  crushed  corn, 
one  part  bran  and  one  part  ground  oats. 
They  were  also  fed  cracked  bone,  cabbage 
and  lettuce.  When  the  experiment  began, 
the  total  weight  of  one  lot  of  chickens  was 
only  one  half  ounce  more  than  the  other. 
The  experiment  lasted  from  July  11th  to 
September  5th. 

The  results  of  the  feeding  show  that  the 
chickens  fed  milk  and  grain  ate  some  con- 
siderable more  grain  than  did  those  receiv- 
ing no  milk.  The  results  also  show  that 
the  chickens  of  lot  one,  receiving  no  milk, 
made  an  average  weekly  ga'in  of  2.62 
ounces,  wbile  those  fed  milk  made  a  gain 
each  week  of  4.46  ounces,  oroveronefourth 
of  a  pound.  The  chickens  fed  milk  made 
a  more  rapid  and  uniform  gain  than  those 
fed  grain  only.  The  general  results  of  the 
feeding  in  every  way  seemed  to  show  the 
superior  influence  of  the  skim-milk  on  the 
growth  of  the  birds. 

These  Chickens  were  raised  on  the  sta- 
tion grounds,  were  uniform  in  character, 
and  kept  under  good  conditions  under  con- 
finement, so  that  no  food  was  available, 
excepting  such  as  was  given  by  Mr,  Ander- 
son, who  conducted  the  experiment. 

Ij:  would  be  well  if  our  poultry-growers 
would  place  plenty  of  skim-milk  available 
to  the  chickens.  If  the  vessel  containing 
the  milk  was  thoroughly  scalded  daily  to 
keep  the  sanitary  conditions  good,  the 
feeding  of  the  milk  would  unquestionably 
result  in  profit. 

Further  information  on  the  subject  will 
be  forthc(fming  in  Bulletin  Xo.  71  of  this 
station,  which  will  be  mailed  to  all  persons 
on  the  station  mailing-list,  as  well  «s  to 
other  applicants  while  "the  supply  lasts. — 
C.  S  riumb,  Director  Purdue  University 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 


HOME  SEEKERS'  EXCURSIONS. 

On  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  In  July, 
August,  September  and  October,  1898,  the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  will  sell 
raund-trip  excursion  tickets  (good  21  days) 
from  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  other  points  on 
its  line,  to  a  great  many  points  in  South  and 
North  Dakota  and  other  western  and  Houtli- 
western  stuteM  at  about  one  fare.  Take  a  trip 
west  and  .see  the  wonderful  crops  and  what 
an  amount  of  good  land  can  be  purchased  for 
a  little  money.  Further  information  as  to 
rales,  routes,  prices  of  farm  lands,  eto.,  may 
be  obtained  on  application  to  any  coupon 
ticket  agent  or  by  addressing  the  followinc- 
numed  persons:  W.  E.  Powell,  (ien'l  Iniml- 
pration  Agent, -110  Old  Colony  BIdg.,  Chicago; 
H.  K.  Huiiler,  Immigration  Agent  for  Houtli 
Dakota,  2(11  Dt-iirborn  Street,  Chicago,  or  Oeo. 
II.  IleafTord,  (ien'l  Passenger  Agent,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


"My  business  of  scilii\g  I'ccrli'ss  Atlns  and 
'Aan-rlcan  Womich'  Is  running  nicely,"  Is  the 
ploiisiiiit  word  from  Mr.  .1.  1*.  Cownnin,  Hum- 
plircy,  Ni'b.  "I  like  It,  and  shall  devote  m.v 
whole  time  to  it  from  now  on."  One  of  our 
Nrbrnslja  workiTs  has  sold  and  delivered  very 
ucaily  A.IXU)  Atlases  the  past  year. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Conducted  by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hanimonton,  New  Jersey. 


INCUBATORS  IN  SUMMER. 

Summer  is  the  proper  time  to  begin 
with  incubators.  Practise  first,  and  then 
get  ready  for  winter.  To  wait  until 
the  late  fall  and  then  aim  to  hatch  for 
market  is  unwise,  owing  to  the  losses 
that  may  occur  Should  a  failure  result. 
The  first  hatch  is  everything,  if  the 
work  begins  late,  but  if  done  now,  while 
eggs  are  cheap,  any  failure  resulting  will 
not  injure  the  market  chances.  Then, 
again,  it  is  easier  to  raise  the  chicks  in 
the  summer,  and  practice  with  a  brooder 
will  be  beneficial.  To  point  out  the  fact 
that  there  is  but  little  time  ahead,  bear  in 
mind  that  this  is  close  to  September.  By 
the  time  the  incubator  arrives  and  the 
chicks  come  out  October  will  have  ar- 
rived, and  yet  only  one  hatch'  will  have 
been  made.  The  next  brood  will  not  be 
out  until  Xovember,  at  w'hich  time  it 
will  be  none  too  soon  to  begin  the 
hatching  of  Chicks  for  niarket,  and  the 
chicks  in  the  brooder  will  have  warm  days 
and  cool  nights  against  which  to  contend. 
The  mistake  made  by  beginners  heretofore 
is  that  they  begin  hatching  with  incubators 
too  late  in  the  season,  and  do  not  give 
themselves  time  to  learn  anything  about 
the  business.  They  procure  their  incuba- 
tors when  ready  to  hatch,  and  take  the 
risk  of  good  or  bad  results.  There  is  an- 
other point,  which  is,  that  to  fail  with  the 
first  hatch  after  the  time  arrives  to  bring 
out  chicks  for  market  is  to  get  behind  the 
prices;  that  is,  if  prices  are  high  (he  chicks 
must  reach  the  market  in  time  to  secure 
them;  but  if  three  weeks  are  lost  because 
the  first  hatch  fails,  the  lost  time  cannot 
be  regained,  and  prices  will  be  going  down 
as  the  later  chicks  come  on.  Instead  of 
getting  ahead  of  the  prices.one  is  following 
behind  and  cannot  overtake  them.  For 
that  reason  I  advise  all  who  are  inter- 
ested to  begin  now,  for  should  failure  occur 
with  the  experimental  hatch,  the  operator 
will  not  only  be  more  experienced,  but  will 
also  be  in  a  position  to  be  up  with  the 
markets. 


LOSS  OF  EGGS— MOLTING. 

A  great  many  of  the  hens  will  soon  begin 
to  fall  off  in  the  number  of  eggs  laid;  but 
such  happens  every  year,  and  happens  be- 
cause the  hens  cannot  lay  eggs  and  produce 
new  feathers  at  the  same  time.  This  an- 
nual throwing  off  of  the  old  feathers  and 
putting  on  of  new  plumage  is  known  as 
"molting."  As  animals  shed  their  coats 
and  nature  provides  for  a  renewal  of  the 
covering  of  many  animals,  birds,  fishes, 
reptiles  and  insects,  we  find  the  same  thing 
in  the  poultry-yard.  The  old  feathers  be- 
gin to  drop  out  and  new  ones  commence  to 
grow.  This  process  requires  about  three 
months,  and  as  molting  debilitates  the 
fowl  by  causing  a  great  drain  on  the  sys- 
tem, egg-production  ceases.  The  hens  that 
begin  to  molt  early  should  be  retained,  as 
they  will  be  the  ones  that  will  finish  the 
process  before  winter  and  be  ready  for 
laying  by  the  time  eggs  go  up  in  price 
again;  hence,  never  sell  the  ones  that  begin 
to  molt  early,  as  they  will  be  your  winter 
layers,  but  feed  them  bone,  meat,  linseed- 
meal  and  a  variety,  not  overlooking  a  little 
sulpihur  in  the  food  occasionally. 


LEG  WEAKNESS  OF  CHICKS. 

There  are  different  kinds  and  causes  of 
leg  weakness.  When  chicks  have  good 
appetites,  have  no  bowel  trouble  and  strive 
to  get  their  food  eagerly,  moving  on  their 
knees,  however,  it  indicates  rapid  growth. 
Such  chicks  usually  have  long  legs,  the 
cockerels  being  mostly  affected,  and  they 
will  soon  improve  and  make  the  best  chicks 
in  the  lot;  but  at  times  the  pullets  are 
affected  also.  When  chicks  stagger,  their 
vents  being  clogged,  their  feathers  rougih, 
and  the  chicks  do  not  grow,  but  grailually 
weaken  and  die,  it  is  from  lack  of  heat 
at  night  in  the  brooders.  When  they  apiiear 
to  ?iave  rheumatism,  eat,  but  are  not  lively, 
and  stagger,  at  times  being  apparently 
well,  it  is  due  to  sulphur,  which  is  given 
in  some  of  the  condition  powders.  Such 
chicks  show  the  affects  of  the  rheumatism 
principally  in  damp  weather.  When  chicks 
of  all  kinds  are  lame,  have  no  T)owel 
trouble,  but  are  lively,  the  floor  of  the 
brooder  is  too  warm.  When  they  feather 
rapidly  and  are  weak,  they  want  plent.v  of 
heat  and  plenty  of  rich,  nourishing  food, 
the  feathering  being  a  drain  on  them. 
Meat,  milk  and  bone  should  then  be  given. 


LOSS  OF  LATE  CHICKS. 

It  is  believed  by  those  who  have  not 
sought  for  the  cause  that  early  hatched 
chicks  are  much  more  easily  raised  than 
those  hatched  out  late.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  late  chicks  do  not  grow,  but  seem 
to  remain  at  about  the  same  stage  for 
months.  The  reason  is  that  the  early 
chicks  receive  more  care.  They  are  hatched 
at  a  itime  when  they  must  be  protected 
from  the  cold,  and  care  must  be  given  them 
from  necessity.  They  are  also  less  liable 
to  lice — both  the  large  head  lice  and  the 
little  mites — and  thus  get  a  good  start 
before  the  fine  weather  begins.  It  is  well 
known  that  when  any  kind  of  young  stock 
is  favored  in  the  early  stages  of  growth 
they  hold  this  advantage  until  maturity 
comes;  but  any  check  received  at  the  be- 
ginning will  make  its  influence  felt 
throughout  the  future  existence  of  the 
animals  or  birds.  There  is  a  great  loss 
of  ithe  early  hatched  chicks  when  they  are 
neglected,  and  a  comparison  of  this  loss 
with  that  occurring  among  the  late  Chicks 
may  change  the  apparent  disadvantages  of 
the  latter. 


PROFIT  AND  NUMBERS. 

The  profit  does  not  depend  on  the  num- 
ber of  hens,  but  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  hens  are  kept.  It  often  happens  that 
the  larger  the  number  the  smaller  the 
profit,  due  to  the  endeavor  to  get  too  much 
out  of  little  space.  It  is  an  old  rule  that 
one  hundred  hens  should  be  kept  on  one 
acre  of  land,  but  this  applies  to  a  range. 
The  keeping  of  one  hundred  hens  in  a 
single  flock  has  never  given  satisfactory 
results.  So  large  a  number  together  be- 
comes a  crowd.  They  are  in  each  other's 
v.'ay  and  entail  a  great  struggle  for  exist- 
ence. It  is  the  competition  of  a  com- 
munity, the  stronger  oppressing  the  weak, 
and  the  Whole  gradually  becomes  unprof- 
itable. It  is  doubtful  if  one  can  go  out 
among  a  lot  of  one  hundred  hens  and  feed 
them  in  a  manner  so  that  all  will  secure  a 
fair  share.  If  any  one  wishes  to  try  an 
experiment,  let  him  take  a  supply  of  feed 
and  attempt  to  place  it  before  one  hundred 
hens  so  that  each  will  secure  a  fair  portion, 
none  more  than  their  share  and  none  less. 
The  attempt  will  be  a  failure  every  time. 


REDUCING  EXPENSES. 

Where  the  fowls  can  run  at  large  a 
greater  part  of  the  year  they  will  find 
myriads  of  worms,  grubs,  etc.,  as  well  as 
weed-seeds,  and  devour  great  quantities 
of  young,  tender  grass  or  other  green  ma- 
terials, all  promotive  of  health  and  thriftl- 
ness.  This  reduces  the  expenses  for  food 
considerably.  But  even  where  the  fowls 
cannot  be  allowed  to  run  at  large,  a  limited 
number  may  be  kept  with  good  profit,  if 
cleanly  kept,  well  sheltered  against  roup 
and  wet  weather,  rationally  fed  (avoiding 
overfeeding  if  egg-production  be  the  ob- 
ject), with  a  variety  of  substances  suitable 
to  their  nature,  appetite  and  omnivorous 
character,  and  are  allowed  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity for  exercise,  for  Which  purpose,  in 
the  summer,  some  of  them  may  be  turned 
on  a  run  every  day,  provided  a  little  grain 
or  a  variety  of  small  seeds  be  raked  in  for 
them  to  scratch;  in  the  winter,  wihen  the 
ground  is  frozen  or  wet,  a  feed  of  grain 
may  be  strewn  over  a  heap  of  straw  in  a 
dry,  sheltered  and,  if  possible,  sunny  spot, 
to  induce  the  fowls  to  work. 


DISTINGUISHING  SEX  IN  YOUNG  BIRDS. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  turkeys 
when  they  are  young.  For  a  long  time  the 
males  and  females  are  alike,  but  gradually 
the  male  becomes  more  caruncnlated  on 
the  head  and  neck,  the  "tassel"  on  the 
breast  begins  to  appear  on  the  male,  and 
its  wings  will  occasionally  be  opened  and 
t!pi)ed  to  the  ground,  as  in  "strutting," 
even  When  it  is  apparently  but  a  chick. 
Later  on  the  neck  is  thicker  and  the  car- 
riage is  more  erect,  untii  the  ilifference  is 
I>lain,  as  when  maturity  has  been  reached. 
The  drake  can  always  bo  distinguished 
from  the  female  by  its  voice,  and  the  same 
with  the  gander.  Tlie  femaie  duck  is  the 
noisy  one,  ond  make*  the  loud,  harsh 
sound,  while  the  drake  has  a  fine,  eJharp 
voice.  The  s!ime  with  the  gander  com- 
pared with  the  goose. 


QUALITY  IN  TABLE  FOWLS. 

The  table  fowls  should  have  small  bones, 
a  thin  skin,  juicy  fles'h,  as  little  offal  us 
possible,  and  should  be  well-flavored  when 
roasted  or  stewed.     The  breast  meat  is 


composed  of  the  muscles  which  give  power 
to  the  wings;  hence,  the  birds  that  fly  over 
high  fences  and  cause  so  much  annoyance 
have  more  meat  on  the  breast  than  those 
which  are  easily  confined  by  a  low  fence. 
Meat  on  the  breast  also  indicates  that  the 
frame  is  covered  as  a  whole  with  lean  and 
fat  intermingled,  while  the  bird  of  seden- 
tary habits,  when  very  fat.  is  often  unfit 
for  the  table,  being  deficient  in  lean  meat. 


POTATOES  AND  CARROTS. 

Potatoes  make  excellent  food  for  fowls 
because  they  are  a  change  from  grain; 
but  cooked  carrots  and  beets  are  also  excel- 
lent.  A  crop  of  carrots  stored  in  bins,  the 
spaces  between  the  carrots  being  filled  with 
oats,  can  thus  be  kept  in  a  manner  to 
permit  of  using  them  at  any  time,  and  as 
a  mess  of  carrots  and  bran  will  be  highly 
relished  by  all  kinds  of  poultry,  they 
should  be  made  a  special  portion  of  the 
diet.  They  will  not  only  improve  laying, 
but  also  deepen  the  color  of  the  yolks  as 
well  as  prove  a  cheap  food. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 

l-iee.— M.  E.,  Columbiana,  Oliio.  writes :  "My 
chicks  droop,  are  sometimes  giddy,  and  often 
appear  sleepy.   Some  of  them  liave  died." 

Reply:— It  is  caused  by  the  large  lice  on 
head  and  neck.  Anoint  with  a  few  drops  of 
melted  lard. 

Crossing.— L.  B.  L..  Ottawa,  III.,  writes:  "I 
have  some  Buffi  Cochin  hens  and  wish  to 
make  a  cross  on  them  next  year.  Which  of 
the  breeds  should  I  select?" 

Reply:— Crossing  is  of  no  advantage,  as  it 
destroys  the  breeds;  hut  if  you  are  deter- 
mined to  cross  them,  select  males  of  the  Buff 
Leghorn  breed  for  the  Buff  Cocbiua. 

1.088  of  Tonng  Tarlteys.— A.  M.  R.,  Berea, 
Ohio,  writes:  "I  have  a  lot  of  late-hatched 
young  turkeys  that  are  about  three*  months 
old,  and  they  are  nearly  all  lame.  What  is 
the  cause,  and  remedy?" 

Reply: — It  is  due  to  the  young  turkeys 
jumping  from  a  high  roost  every  morning. 
It  is  probable  that  they  roost  on  a  high  iimh. 

White  Fenlbers  on  Black  Breeds.— F. 
D.  R.,  Haddonville,  N.  J.,  writes:  "I  pro- 
cured eggs  of  Langsbana  from  a  breeder,  and 
some  of  the  chicks  are  partly  white.  Ave 
they  pure-bred?" 

Reply:— The  chicks  of  all  black  breeds  have 
considerable  white  on  them  when  hatched, 
but  as  the  chicks  approach  matat^ty  tlii 
white  disappears  and  they  become  entirely 
black. 
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CAN  BE  KEPT  FREE  FROM  RUST 
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AMERICAN  COLD  JAPAN. 

Has  been  in  use  20  years ;  Patrons 
are  best  people.  Write, 

JOHN  S.  REEDER.  Glenn  BIdg.,  6th 
and  Race,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Beware  imitations.    Want  Agents. 

DRINK  PURE  WATER 

By  I'^lne  the  Bucket  Pump  and  Wat^p 

PurifieF  oil  WelU  and  C'lf*terna, 
Win  Purify  o  Foul  Well  or  Ciatern  In 

Ten  Days'  Use,  or  Money  Refunded. 

Draws  ten  gallons  of  water  per  minute. 
N^o  tubiny  to  rust,  burst  orwfar.  Will  not 
rust :  chain  and  buckets  made  of  galva* . 
nUed  st^el.  Can  be  set  up  in  fifteen  Hiin- 
uies.  No  attachments  below  the  pialfonn. " 

Will  DDt  tscttti  buckets  b^vin^  bol^  In  bottom  dc^in 
:  hi cmaelve.'*-  Makes  bid  water  gaod.  and  fOod  iratier 
I'triter.  Pr«vrHt«  ac«r|et.  Tjpboid  §i)d  MalarU  fcTen. 
lUustrated  caulo^ue  \ai  raluable  rtadl&g  oa  pure 
watei  icDt  fn*,  Addrm 

Burk«-t  Vump  Co..  1408  Plum  St.,  Cin^aaM,  0. 

Mention  this  paper. 


4  BUGGY  WHEELS  $8.50 

HIGH  URADE,  6ARTVli'S  PATENT,  tired  aad 

ibanded,  heigbt  3  ft.  4  in.,  3  It.  8  in.  or*  ft 
Spokes  1  or  I  1-8  in.  For  any  other 
fhizes  send  for  catalogue.  Cut  this  ad  out 
and  send  to  us  with  OSE  DOLLAR,  state 
f^ize  wheel  wanted  and  we  will  sendthenj 
by  freifc-ht  C.  O.  D.  EXAMlXKTHKBat  j  our 

  freight  depot  and  then  p»j  freiffat  •fMl 

bnlaDce,  *5,50  and  freit^ht  cliarges. 

SEARS, ROEBUCK  d^CO.(Ui)CHIOACO,  ILL. 


$10 


Ami  up  — nest  Incuba- 
tor made.  More  practi- 
cal in'oin-essive  features 
than  any  otiier,  Indis- 
piilablo  evidence  tliat  our  sys- 
tt^m  is  tlie  correct  one.  Cat- 
aloiiue  free.   We  Pay  Freigrht. 

PETALITMA  DfCUBATORCO., 

rtllLlJIA,  (AL. 


COVER  YOCR  liUILDISGS  WITH 

OLD  FASHIONED  IRON  ROOFING 

tlie  same  as  was  used  ten  rears  ago  wlieu  METAL 
ROOFING  was  GOOD.   Write  for  guarautae. 

CURTIS  STEEL  ROOFINQ  CO., 
73  Siuler  St.,  Niles,  O. 


FIREWEATHERLIGHTNING  PROOF 

lilaok,  painted  or  fjalvanized  metal  ROOFIXU 

and  aiding:  (bnVk.  rocked  or  corrugated) 
METAL   t'KIMNOS   .\M>   .SIOK  WALLS. 

WHITE  FOR  C.\TA1.0fll'F. 
ri:\N  3IKTAL  CKILINU  A.NU  UOOFIAU  ( U..  Ltd.,  PhllailelpUtA. 


ROOFING 


The  txist  Ked  Hope  Rooflne 
Ic.  per  Bq.  (I.,  caps  and  nftiu 
uei 


for 

.      .   in- 

_         _  eluded.   .Substitutes  for  Plaster. 

Sample,  free.  Tiir.  I'ay  aimu.!  BOOiruu  CO.,  Ub4»,  k.  i. 


August  15,  1898. 
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iSiueries. 

WEEAD  THIS  NOTICE.-WI 

QaeBtionH  from  regular  subacribers  of  Fabm  and 
FiBESTDE,  and  relating  to  matters  of  general  iiitereet, 
will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  cliarge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
inclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query,  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
WEEKS  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer 
is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written  on  paper 
containing  matters  of  business,  and  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Wild  Onts  S.  S.  B.,  Medo.  Minn.,  writes: 

"How  can  I  handle  a  piece  of  land  that  is 
full  of  wild  oats  so  that  I  can  kill  the  oats?" 

Reply:— Thorough  cultivation  in  crops,  like 
corn,  that  require  summer  cultivation.  Or, 
^plow  now,  seed  to  wheat  this  fall,  and  sow 
clover  next  spring.  Clover  is  one  of  the  best 
crops  for  smothering  out  weeds. 

Time  to  Cnt  Timber  J.  C.  H.,  Watonga, 

Okla.  Opinions  diHer  as  to  the  best  time  to 
■  cut  timber.  Some  advocate  midwinter;  oth- 
ers late  summer.  The  only  principle  to  be 
observed  is  that  the  least  sap  the  tree  con- 
tains the  better  the  timber,  as  less  fermenta- 
tion takes  place  while  it  is  seasoning. 
BroadI.v  speaking,  cut  timber  after  the  return 
flow  of  sap  takes  place  from  tree  to  roots  in 
summer  and  before  it  commences  to  rise  in 
late  winter. 

Crimson  Clover.— B.  P.,  Kirbyton,  Ky., 
writes:  "Tell  us  something  about  crimson 
clover:  when  and  how  to  seed,  and  its  value 
as  a  nitrogen  gatherer.  Is  it  adapted  to  our 
climate  iu  Western  Kentucky?" 

Reply:— Prepare  the  land  now  as  for  oats. 
Sow  in  August  or  September  fifteen  pounds 
of  seed  to  the  acre.  Like  all  leguminous 
plants,  it  is  an  excellent  nitrogen  gatherer. 
It  is  well  adapted  to  your  climate.  In  your 
latitude  it  will  bloom  in  April,  and  can  be 
turned  under  for  a  crop  of  corn.  Use  it  for 
a  land  renovator  rather  than  for  hay. 

Beans  as  Fertilizer— Cheat.— R.  H.  W., 
Bardwell,  Ky.,  writes:  "Do  beans  fertilize 
land  like  clover  or  peas?  Has  it  been  def- 
initely settled  whether  wheat  produces  cheat 
or  not?" 

Reply:— Yes.  The  fertility  of  land  may  be 
increased  b.v  growing  any  oue  of  the  legumes. 

All  are  nitrogen  collectors.  Yes.     It  has 

been  positively  settled  that  wheat  does  not 
produce  cheat.  In  works  on  botany  wheat 
and  cheat  areclassified  as  two  distinct  plants, 
neither  one  producing  the  other. 

Old  Straw.— J.  C.  H.,  Jefferson,  Pa.,  writes: 
"Does  it  pay  to  plow  under  old  straw  or  oat 
stubble  for  wheat?" 

Reply:— Yes.  Generally  it  pays  to  plow 
under  old  straw.  It  increases  the  suppl.v  of 
bumus  iu  tlie  soil,  iuereases  its  fertility  and 
improves  its  mechanical  condition.  Spread 
the  straw  evenly,  and  not  too  thick.  Use  a 
plow  with  a  good  jointer,  which  will  place 
the  straw  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrows,  and 
cover  it  completely.  Roll  and  harrow  the 
plowed  laiMl  until  you  form  a  fine,  firm  seed- 
bed for  the  wheat.  It  would  be  better  to 
burn  the  straw  on  the  land  than  to  sell  it 
for  what  farmers  usually  get  from  straw- 
board  factories. 

Sex  or  Watermelons.— L.  B.  E.,  Mascou- 
tah.  111.,  writes:  "Are  there  male  and  female 
watermelons?  How  can  you  distinguish  one 
from  the  other?  Is  the  seed  of  one  more  pro- 
lific than  of  the  other?" 

Reply:— There  is  no  sex  in  melons.  The 
notion  of  male  and  female  melons  probably 
had  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  the  vines  of 
melons,  cucumbers,  squashes,  etc.,  bear  both 
male  and  female  flowers.  After  the  female 
flower  receives  pollen  from  a  male  flower  the 
fruit— melon,  cucumber,  gourd,  etc.— forms 
from  the  enlargement  of  the  stem  at  the  base 
of  the  female  flower.  The  male  flowers  drop 
off  the  vine  soon  after  the  pollen  is  ripened. 
Examine  carefully  the  flowers  on  a  blooming 
vine,  and  you  can  distinguish  the  two  kinds. 

Canning  Corn,  Green  Peas,  Sfringr- 
beans  and  Tomatoes.— In  reply  to  C.  J.  Mc- 
L.,  Streeter,  Ala.,  I.  E.  W.,  Ooquille,  Oregon, 
and  others,  we  republish  the  following  from 
one  of  our  contributors:  "Pick  the  corn  when 
right  for  table  use,  cut  from  the  cob,  and 
fill  glass  cans,  jamming  it  down  until  the 
milk  comes  out  and  you  cannot  get  any  more 
corn  in  the  can.  Put  on  the  rubber,  and  screw 
on  the  cover  as  tightl.v  as  possible.  Place 
in  a  boiler  of  cold  water,  with  a  board  under 
and  a  weight  over  to  keep  them  iu  place,  and 
boil  three  hours.  Set  off  the  stove  and  let  the 
cans  cool,  being  careful  not  to  leave  them  in 
a  draft,  or  the  cans  may  crack.  .\s  soon  as 
you  can.  tighten  the  covers.  Set  the  cans  in 
a  dark,  cool  place.  Shell  peas,  fill  the  can, 
and  then  fill  with  cold  water  until  the  peas 
are  covered.  Put  on  rubbers  and  covers,  and 
cook  two  hours  in  a  boiler,  the  same  way  as 
the  corn.  Cut  or  break  striug-beans  as  .you 
do  for  the  table,  fill  the  cans,  cover  with 
water,  and  cook  two  hours,  the  same  as  peas. 
Tomatoes  can  be  canned  whole  or  cooked. 
To  can  whole,  peel,  and  put  into  the  can 
whole  or  cut  iu  two  crosswise,  fill  with  water, 
and  cook  one  hour,  the  same  as  peas  and 
beans.  Or  peel  and  cook  the  tomatoes  same 
as  for  tbe  table,  fill  the  cans  while  hot,  and 
put  on  the  rubbers  and  covers.  I  have  tried 
both  ways,  and  the.v  liave  kept  without  any 
trouble.  I  have  used  all  of  these  recipes,  and 
know  the  vegetables  will  keep  if  directions 
are  followed." 


VETERINARY. 

Conducted  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers.  J* 


To  regular  subscribers  of  Kabm  and  Fireside  an- 
swers will  he  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by.mail  is  desired, 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  lu- 
'juiries  shoulrl  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
date  of  tlie  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected.  Sub- 
scribers may  send  their  veterinary  queries  directly  to 
Da.  H.  J.  Detmers,  ISir,  Neil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note.— Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
qniries  in  this  column  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered 
under  any  circumstances. 


Removing  a  Wart  from  a  Cow's  Toat.— 

A.  W.  D.,  Taunton,  Mass.  I'ou  might  have 
removed  such  a  comparativel.v  small  wart 
having  a  plainly  developfd  neck  with  much 
less  trouble  by  means  of  a  tightly  drawn  lig- 
ature, and  no  "hole"  at  all  would  have  been 
left. 

Apoplexy.— A.  J  Y.,  Shipshewana,  Ind. 
Your  shoats,  it  seems,  died  of  apoplexy,  prob- 
ably caused  by  a  hemorrhage  in  the  brain  or 
some  other  vital  organ.  Treatment  in  such 
a  case  is  out  of  the  question.  The  preven- 
tion consists  in  removing  and  avoiding  an.y- 
thing  calculated  to  produce  congestion  in  the 
brain  and  other  vital  organs. 

Repeated  Attacks  of  Garjret.— J.  M.  B., 

Columbus  Junction,  Iowa.  Milk  your  cow 
oftener  and  in  a  more  thorough  manner,  and 
the  attacks  of  garget  will  cease  to  make 
their  appearance.  A  good  milk-cow,  espec- 
ially while  fresh-milking  or  at  the  height 
of  milk-production,  must  be  milked  -  oftener 
than  twice  a  day. 

Nothing;  Ont  of  the  Way  K.  E.  T., 

Sabetha,  Kansas.  Such  a  swelling  of  the  bag 
of  a  heifer  heavy  with  calf  is  not  uncom- 
mon and  nothing  about  which  you  need  to 
feel  any  alarm,  but  rather  an  indication  that 
your  heifer  will  make  a  good  milk-cow. 
Allow  her  voluntary  exercise  and  do  not  feed 
her  too  much  voluminous  or  rough  and  sloppy 
food  while  she  is  in  her  present  condition. 
It  will  be  necessary  only  in  very  rare  cases 
to  milk  such  an  animal  before  the  calf  is 
born. 

Some  Morbid  Growth  in  the  Respira- 
tory Passage.— M.  R.,  Bartlett,  OIno.  The 
difficult  breathing,  choking  and  bleeding  from 
the  nose,  etc.,  of  your  cow  are  undoubtedly 
caused  by  the  presence  of  a  morbid  growth 
in  the  respiratory  passage  of  the  same.  The 
exact  seat  and  the  nature  of  the  morbid 
growth  can  be  ascertained  only  b.v  a  careful 
examination  made  by  a  competent  veterina- 
rian, and  not  from  your  description.  Whether 
the  growth  or  tumor  can  be  successfull.v 
removed  or  not  depends  upon  its  accessibility 
and  its  nature. 

Paraly tic.— P.  H.,  Somerdale,  Ohio.  Paral- 
ysis in  hogs  may  be  and  is  produced  by 
various  causes,  as  has  been  so  often  explained 
in  these  columns.  In  your  special  case  it 
seems  that  the  unsuitable  diet  of  your  sow, 
or  in  other  words,  keeping  her  on  food  con- 
taining certain  necessary  constituents,  such 
as  nitrogenous  compounds,  phosphates  and 
lime  salts  in  sufiicient  quantities.  If  you  had 
fed  bran  instead  of  shorts,  avoided  sour  slop, 
given  her  some  hay  or  perhaps  some  animal 
food,  and  allowed  her  sufiicient  exercise, 
probabl.y  nothing  would  have  happeued.  She 
was  able  to  keep  on  her  feet  as  long  as  she 
did  not  have  to  nurse  a  litter  of  pigs,  but 
when  she  had  to  do  that,  the  drain  on  her  re- 
sources became  too  great,  and  she,  not  receiv- 
iug  a  sutfieienc.v  of  the  elements  of  which  her 
organism  was  drained  or  deprived,  necessarily 
broke  down.  When  this  reaches  you  it  will 
probabl.v  be  too  late  to  restore  her  to  an 
approximately  normal  condition.  If  it  is  not, 
wean  her  pigs  and  provide  her  with  such 
food,  clover  and  bran,  etc..  in  particular,  as 
contains  iu  sufl[icient  quantities  the  wanting 
constituents  of  the  animal  organism. 

Scurvy.- C.  E.  B.,  Baitow,  Fla.  Your  dog 
evidently  suffers  from  scurvy,  a  disease  pro- 
duced in  consequence  of  a  long-continued  un- 
suitable diet.  A  thorough  change  of  the 
same  therefore  constitutes  the  treatment. 
Fresh  meat,  and  where  it  can  be  had,  meat 
extract,  vegetables,  fruit  not  destitute  of 
acid,  lemon-juice  and  even  wine  have  been 
recommended.  The  presence  of  the  tapeworm 
in  your  dog  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  dis- 
ease, and  simply  shows  that  the  dog  must 
have  consumed  the  carcass  or  parts  of  a 
carcass  of  a  rabbit  infested  with  the  cyst- 
worm  (Cysticercus  pisiformis)  of  one  of  the 
tapeworms  of  dogs,  known  as  Taenia  serrata. 
Of  course,  a  tapeworm  can  be  expelled,  and 
scurvy,  unless  too  far  progressed,  will  .yield 
to  a  rational  treatment;  but  unless  you  are 
very  much  attached  to  your  dog,  I  think  it 
will  be  far  more  satisfactory  to  you  to  get  a 
new  dog  than  to  undertake  the  treatment  of 
the  two  ailments  of  this  one.  Concerning  the 
tapeworm,  you  will  find  the  desired  infor- 
mation if  you  consult  the  answers  given  to 
W.  E..  Upper  Lake,  Cal.,  in  Parji  axd  Fire- 
side of  May  loth,  and  to  W.  H.  J.,  Matanzas, 
Florida,  in  issue  of  June  loth. 

Elephantiasis  G.    P.    H.,    Frihiey,  Pa. 

The  swelling  of  your  horse's  hind  leg,  first 
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probably  caused  by  an  invasion  of  septic 
micro-organisms  (bacteria)  through  small 
sores  or  lesions  into  the  connective  tissue 
and  the  lymphatics,  where,  in  consequence, 
the  morbid  changes  which  you  describe  made 
their  appearance.  The  swelling,  existing 
since  last  winter,  is  now  very  likel.v  firm  and 
solid,  and  if  such  is  the  case,  of  a  permanent 
character,  constituting  what  is  usually  de- 
nominated "elephantiasis."  Only  so  much 
of  the  swelling  as  will  temporaril.v  disappear 
if  the  horse  is  exercised  can  be  permanently 
removed  by  exercising  the  animal  ever.v  day, 
by  bandaging  the  swelled  leg  every  evening 
with  a  good  bandage  of  woolen  flannel,  to  "be 
kept  on  over  night,  and  by  giving  the  swelled 
part  every  night  and  morning  a  good  rubbing 
either  with  a  woolen  rag  or  with  the  bare 
hands.  The  swelling  is  firm  and  solid  and  of 
a  permanent  character  simpl.v  because  the 
exudates  deposited  in  the  connective  tissue 
have  become  solid  in  consequence  of  the 
gradual  absorption  and  removal  of  their  fluid 
constituents  and  the  flrm  union  of  the  re- 
maining solid  constituents  with  the  original 
tissues.  Therefore,  any  "eradication  out  of 
the  system"  by  means  of  medicines  or  med- 
ication is  out  of  the  question. 

Malignant  Edema.— G.  W.  S  ,  Manchester, 
N.  Y.  Malignant  edema  is  an  infectious  dis- 
ease, and  is  produced  if  the  bacilli  of  malig- 
nant edema  (Koch)  or  vibrions  septiques 
(Pasteur)  enter  the  connective  tissues  of  the 
animal  organism  through  existing  wounds  or 
sores.  It  manifests  its  presence  b.v  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  edematous,  dough-like  and 
painful  swelling  surrouuding  the  place  of  in- 
fection; it  spreads  from  center  to  circumfer- 
ence, is  usually  more  or  less  flaccid  and 
painless  in  the  center  and  tense  and  paiuful 
in  the  porifery.  If  the  hand  is  passed  over 
the  swelling  a  crepitating  sound,  in  some 
cases  at  least,  can  be  heard,  and  then  the 
subcutaneous  connective  tissue  and  the  ad- 
joining muscular  tissue  contain  a  yellowish- 
colored  and  gelatiuous  inflltration  and  fetid 
gases.  This  inflltration  is  teeming  with  iu- 
numerable  bacilli,  which,  however,  are  absent 
in  the  blood  while  the  animal  is  .vet  alive.  At 
a  post-mortem  examination  pulmonary  edema 
and  more  or  less  edematous  swelling  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestines  will 
be  found,  but  spleen,  liver  and  kidne.vs  are 
intact.  The  fever,  as  a  rule,  is  severe,  and  the 
disease  often  terminates  in  death  within 
forty-eight  or  even  twenty-four  hours.  If  the 
invasion  of  the  bacilli  is  onl.v  a  slight  one, 
the  animal  may  recover  without  any  treat- 
ment, and  if  the  same  is  a  mixed  one,  abscess- 
formation  may  result,  and  the  propagation  of 
the  edema  bacilli  ma.v  thus  be  interfered 
with.  The  treatment  is  principally  a  surgical 
one,  and  consists  in  splitting  the  edematous 
swellings  so  as  to  admit  an  abundance  of 
ox.vgen,  which  seems  to  be  the  best  disinfec- 
tant against  the  edema  bacilli.  Besides  this, 
proper  drainage  and  a  thorough  disiufection 
of  the  subcutis  are  required. 


"Money  is  ver.v  scarce  here  just  now," 
writes  Mrs.  Alice  Martin,  Yoakum,  Texas, 
"and  people  are  all  acting  on  the  principle 
of  'a  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned.'  But 
none  can  withhold  appreciation  of  the  FAR>t 
AND  Fireside  and  Woman's  Home  Comi-ax- 
lox.  The  latter  is  so  daint.v  aud  giacefui 
all  feel  that  in  ordering  it  the.v  are  making 
the  best  possible  investment  of  fifty  cents, 
one  that  will  bring  returns  fourfold.  I  have 
been  taking  subscriptions  for  another  ladies' 
journal  at  a  higher  price,  but  find  a  great 
many  prefer  the  Woman's  Home  Companion 
because  of  its  crispness  and  bright  freshness, 
while  the  difference  in  price  .arrests  universal 
and  always  surprised  attention." 
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A  FOGGY  MORNING  ON  THE  FARM. 

The  mist  bung  heavy  on  the  barn,  it  looted  a-kinder 
low'rin% 

An'  the  fish  above  the  ridge-pole  said  the  day  would 

sure  be  showerin'. 
■We'd  haj-  down  In  the  upper  field,  com  needed  second 

hoein'. 

An'  the  new  ground  in  pertaters  into  weeds  and  tops 
was  growin". 

Uncle  on  the  door-stone  raised  his  hand  up,  silent, 
thinkin'. 

Fog  fuzzy  on  his  coat-sleeve,  as  It  darkened,  heart 
a-sinkiu' ; 

"Wind's  to  east'ard,  Jake,"  he  said  to  our  man  Jacob 
Gough ; 

Jake  he  turned  an'  twisted,  said  he  thought  it  might 
burn  off. 

But  uncle  he  thought  different ;  still  he  didn't  feel 
quite  sartin. 

He  sald.  about  that  auction-grass  he'd  bought  of  Ezra 
Martin. 

Barefooted,  twelve  years  old,  a  boy,  I  earnestly  was 
prayln' 

A  day  had  come,  a  day  to  rest  two  tired  legs  in  hayin'. 

I  listened  to  them  talkin',  all  the  Hme  in  sjlence 
wishin' ; 

An'  at  last  I  just  suggested  tbat  'twould  be  a  good  day 
for  fishin'. 

Two  eyes  above  the  door-stone,  an'  two  above  the 
path, 

Looked  down  on  me  in  scorn  to  see  the  subject  of 
their  wrath. 

"Fishin'!"  snarled  out  uncle,  shakln'  ram-drops  from 
his  collar, 

"If  ye  live's  old's  Methuselah,  ye'U  not  be  wnth  a 
dollar! 

■Work  all  behind,  an'  fishin'!  Don't  ye  know  there's 
hay  a-spilin'. 

An'  that  ye  got  ter  work,  an'  work,  to  keep  the  pot 
a-bilin'?" 

He  turned  from  me  to  Jacob:  as  he  did  there  came  a 
sprinkle; 

It  pattered  on  my  old  straw  hat  and  gave  my  eyes  a 
twinkle. 

But  they  lost  some  of  their  brightness,  when  uncle 

now  said,  ■•'Well, 
If  'taint  a  day  for  hayin',  I  suppose  there's  corn  to 

sheU-"  —James  Kiley. 


AUNT  BETTY'S  DENOUEMENT 

BY  HATTIE  WHITNE5. 

I 

[HATEVER  is  Aunt  Betty 
about,  that  she  doesn't  come 
along  with  those  canta- 
loupes?" 

A  small,  vertical  plait 
made  its  appearance  just 
above  Miss  Arvilla  Cobb's 
shapely  nose  as  she  stepped 
out  upon  the  long  porch 
outside  her  kitchen  door, 
holding  a  smooth  brown 
hand  above  her  eyes. 

The  autumn  air  was  lan- 
guid and  sweet,  and  the 
scent  of  ripened  sunflowers  floated  all  about. 
A  murmur  of  mellow  African  voices  reached 
Miss  Arvilla  from  the  direction  of  the  neat 
white  gate  of  the  side  yard,  beyond 
which  ran  a  rambling  village  street. 
Amidst  the  stalks  of  tall  sunflowers  Miss 
Arvilla  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  bettered  black 
"tie-back"  hat  veering  gently  from  side 
tol''side  or  bobbing  briskly  back  and  forth  in 
accord  with  its  wearer's  motions.  A  stocky 
figure  in  a  big  sunbonnet,  holding  onto  a 
large  market  basket,  leaned  upon  the  fence 
from  the  other  side. 

"Dear  me,"  murmured  Miss  Arvilla.  "Aunt 
Betty'll  stand  there  gossiping  with  that  crony 
of  hers  until  my  melons  all  frizzle  up  to 
cinders,  and  I've  got  to  get  my  mangoes 
made  up  to-day." 
Raising  her  voice,  she  called,  "Auntee!" 
"Ycs-nni,"  responded  a  voice  from  the  sun^ 
flowers;  and  without  any  undue  haste,  after 
bidding  her  orony  good-morning,  the  comfort- 
able figure  under  the  tie-down  bat  came  wad^ 
dllng  through  the  tall  stalks,  carrying  a  large 
diah-panful  of  small,  green  cantaloupes 
partly  under  her  arm  and  partly  on  one  ample 
hip, 

"Dese  yere  all  de  niushmllllns  dey  was  lef, 
JIIss  Villa,"  said  she,  setting  the  pan  upon 
the  kitchen  table  and  wiping  her  glistening 
brow  with  her  blue-checked  apron. 

"They're  mighty  little,"  commented  Miss 
■  .  villa.  "I  believe  they're  half  pomegranates, 
Aunty." 

"No'm.  dey  Isn't."  protested  Aunt  Betty; 
"dey'8  ever'  one  sho'  null  mushniillins.  De 
plumgrannies  is  all  on  de  oddah  side  de 
truck-patch— ain't  nare  plumgranuy  in  dis 
yere  pan— Phoebe  Snrepty  Noggles  was  Jest 
'miring  di'ae  yere  mlllins— dat  black  'oman 
whut  stays  wid  Mis'  Rliia  Ruggles— an'  Miss 
Villa,  whut  you  reckon  she  say?  Dat  ar 
Miatuh  8ain  Saylor  wliat  us'ter  live  yere 
done  come  Viark  tub  Bean  Bloaaom,  an'  rich- 
whoa-el  Phoebe  say  Mis'  Hugglea  sny  she 
gwlne  tuh  set  her  cap  fer  him,  sho'— she  tole 
I'hoebe  dat,  an'  I'hoebe  sho  say,  'W'y,  Miss 
Rilla,  you  done  'fuse  de  man  ten  year  ago:' 
an'  Mis'  Ruggles  she  titter  an'  say,  s'she, 
'Yag,  but  he  pore  es  black-eyed  pea»  dera 
times;  now  he  done  make  gret  big  forchin 


in  dem  kind  o'  rock  whut  he  been  'sperimept- 

in'  wid  out  yander,  an'  done  stayed  single  all 

dis  long  time  fer  my  sake,'  anW' 
"Oh,  my  patience!   Stop,  Aunt  Bettyl" 
Miss  Arvilla  held  up  her  hands  to  stem  the 

tide  of  gossip  poured  forth  by  her  dusky 

handmaid. 

"Phoebe  oughtn't  repeat  what  Mrs.  Buggies 
says  to  her  about  her  private  affairs." 

"■^ell,  den,"  expostulated  Aunt  Betty, 
"whut  she  say  all  dat  tuh  de  gal  fer?  She 
jest  dat  simple  she  tell  ev'ything  tuh  her,  an' 
'cose  she  boun'  tuh  "peat  it." 

"But  you  needn't  listen,"  said  Miss  Arvilla. 
"Now,  aunty,  please  hustle  and  fix  me  up  a 
good  hot  Are  to  make  my  mangoes  by,  while  I 
cut  the  melons  and  get  them  ready." 

Miss  Cobb  drew  a  low,  comfortable  chair 
out  upon  the  back  porch,  and  sat  down  with 
her  panful  of  melons  and  a  big  yellow  bowl 
beside  her.  The  flowering  bean-vines  clus- 
tering about  the  posts  of  the  porch  screened 
the  sun  away  and  made  lots  of  bright  color 
with  their  deep  red  pods  and  purple-hued 
blossoms.  Little  yellow  birds  flew  about 
picking  seeds  from  the  tall  sunflowers.  The 
sunlight  was  soft  and  dreamy.  Everything 
w^s  as  it  had  been  in  the  years  whose  asso- 
ciations Aunt  Betty's  gossiping  words  had 
stirred.  The  scent  of  the  sunflowers  was  the 
breath  of  the  past.  The  clatter  Aunt  Betty 
was  making  in  the  kitchen  with  poker  and 
stove-hook  grew  soft  and  melted  into  echoes 
of  the  old  days.  It  was  ten  years  back. 
Arvilla  was  once  more  a  slim  girl  of  twenty- 
four  (alone  then,  as  now,  with  only  faithful 
old  colored  Betty  to  take  care  of  her),  and 
tall  Sam  Saylor,  the  hero  of  her  dres^ms,  who 
never  seemed  to  find  anythiijg  but  friendship 
in  his  heart  for  the  pretty  brown-eyed  girl. 
It  was  her  schoolmate  Lorilla  Loyd,  black- 
eyed,  rose-cheeked  and  brilliant,  ■n'ho  fanned 
all  the  ardor  of  his  nature  into  consuming 
flames,  while  she,  a  coquette  to  her  finger- 
tips, smiled  upon,  flirted  with  him,  and  in  the 
end  refused  him  for  a  wealthy  elderly  suitor, 
who  died  some  years  after,  leaving  far  less 
available  property  for  his  widow  than  she 
had  expected. 

And  Arvilla  had  staid  single;  and  Sam  had 
staid  single. 

The  sleek  white  cat,  who  had  been  drows- 
ing in  a  corner  of  the  porch,  came  and  rubbed 
her  head  against  Miss  Arvilla's  dress,  eyeing 
the  little  green  melons  in  the  bowl  with  a 
speculative  gaze.  Aunt  Betty  gave  a  final, 
emphatic  bang  to  the  stove-lid,  and,  presto! 
the  years  had  rolled  away  and  the  present 
reappeared  with  its  new  troubles.  Here  was 
Sam  Saylor  arrived  after  this  long  time,  with 
wealth  enough  to  win  the  still  rosy-cheeked 
widow,  and  again  must  the  old  sorrow  be 
dragged  to  light  and  borne  anew,  the  old 
love  stifled,  while  Loriila.  who,  according  to 
village  gossip,  had  angled  for  every  eligible 
rich  man  she  could  hear  of  since  her  hus- 
bf.nd's  death,  had  but  to  accept  her  old-time 
suitor,  and,  like  the  heroines  of  the  old  fairy 
stories,  live  happy  ever  after — who  that  mar- 
ried Sam  could  help  living  happy  ever  after, 
thought  Arvilla,  wistfully,  and  she-^ 

Here  Miss  Cobb  gave  herself  a  brisk  shake, 
as  she  always  did  when  she  found  herself 
getting  blue. 

"I  won't"  she  said,  emphatically,  niider  her 
breath.  "I  won't  get  melancholy  and  morbid 
and  miserable  over  it.  If  it  is  for  her  to  have 
this  happiness,  and  not  for  me,  I  know  it's 
all  right;  and  if  I  can't  be  happy,  I'll  be  as 
happy  as  I  can,  and  make  others  so." 

Miss  Arvilla  gave  Tabby  a  benevolent  pat, 
broke  into  a  snatch  of  song,  and  altogether 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  wholesome, 
hearty,  little  youthful  old  maid  without 
a  regret  in  the  world.  That  was  the  way 
she  looked  to  the  tall  man  who  stalked  sud- 
denly around  the  corner  of  the  porch,  through 
the  petuqia-bordered  walk  leading  from  the 
front  gate,  around  the  house  apd  to  the  back 
steps.  ,  . 

Miss  Arvilla  looked  qp  and  almost  gave  a 
shriek  as  he  came  up  the  low  steps.  It  was 
as  if  the  people  iq  one's  dream  should  stalk 
forth— flesh  and  blood  realities— In  this  case 
a  substantial,  sun-bumed  reality,  handsomer, 
if  anything,  than  the  dream  memory. 

"Why,  Mr.  Saylor!"  she  faltered,  rising  to 
greet  him,  with  a  sudden  bloom  In  her  smooth 
brown  cheeks;  while  Tabby  took  the  opportu- 
nity to  put  a  pink  nose  investlgatingiy  Into 
the  panful  of  melons  Miss  Cobb  had  just  set 
upon  the  floor. 

"■VN'hy,  Miss  Cobbl"  echoed  the  tail  man.  In 
merry  mockery,  grasping  her  hands  heartily, 
and  smiling  in  a  way  he  had,  just  with  those 
merry  gray  eyes  of  his. 

Miss  Arvilla  felt  dazed.  The  sunflowers, 
the  bean-blossoms,  the  melons,  all  seemed  to 
mix  up  and  whirl  before  her.  The  breath  of 
the  old  days  blew  up  once  more.  A  sudden 
thought  of  Lorllla  came,  acting  as  a  restor- 
ative, sharp  and  pungent,  but  effectual,  and 
enabled  her  to  Invite  her  visitor  decorouslj' 
Into  the  parlor.  But  no — he  had  seized  and 
seated  himself  upon  a  8pllnt-seat  chair,  and 
was  tipping  It  up  In  the  old  free-and-easy 
fashion  against  the  porch  railing,  and  "Tabby 
was  already  rubbing  against  him  with  con- 
fiding boldness. 

"It's  no  use,  Arvilla,"  he  said,  with  a  mel- 
low laugh,  "you  can't  make  company  of  me. 
I'm  the  same  old  sixpence  In  most  things, 
niid  I'd  rather  sit  on  this  porch  with  you  and 
Tabljy  and  the  bean-vines  than  In  the  finest 
parlor  ever  evolved,  and  I  want  you  to  go  on 


with  your  preserving,  or  whatever  it  is,  just 
as  you  used  to  do.  Do  you  know  why  I've 
come  here  the  very  first  place  after  getting 
to  sister  Alice's?" 

"To  get  hold  of  a  rickety  old  chair  on  a 
bnck  porch  and  see  people  make  pickles?" 
asked  Arvilla,  demurely,  her  own  composure 
restored  by  his  easy  matter-of-course  way  of 
taking  things. 

"Precisely,"  returned  her  visitor,  "and  your 
back  porch  in  particular,  Arvilla.  It's  the  sol- 
emn truth  that  for  years  back  the  memory 
of  my  little  friend  living  here  'all  by  her 
lone,'  with  her  old  aunty,  her  cat  and  porch 
and  sunflowers  and  bean-vines,  has  haunted 
me  more  than  the  thought  of  any  one  else 
in  Bean  Blossorn,  and  that's  why  I've  come 
here  first." 

"Have  you  seen  Lorilla  yet?" 

As  soon  as  she  had  spoken  Arvilla  wished 
she  hadn't— such  a  question  looked  so  pointed, 
and  she  hadn't  meant  it  to  be  pointed.  It 
was  just  a  thought  that  had  slipped  too 
quickly  into  speech. 

Mr.  Saylor  looked  totally  indifferent. 

"Xot  yet,"  he  said.  "I'm  going  soon.  I 
hear  she's  handsome  as  ever,  but — I  think 
I'm  cured  of  a  certain  midsummer  madness 
that  once  possessed  me.  By  the  way,  Arvilla, 
Where's  Aunt  Betty?  I  must  shake  her  faith- 
ful old  hand." 

Miss  Arvilla  was  a  little  late  that  day  in 
getting  her  mango  pickles  made,  but  they 
were  certainly  a  great  success  when  made, 
for  she  never  ate  one  of  them  jifterward 
without  wondering  what  made  it  so  especially 
delicious.  It  was  as  if  the  memory  of  one  of 
the  most  perfect  of  autumn  days,  and  the 
scent  of  sunflowers  and  bean-blossoms,  and  a 
new  hope  and  a  happy  dream  had  all  gotten 
mixed  in  and  chopped  up  with  the  mustard- 
seed  and  cabbage  and  bell-peppers  in  those 
mangoes. 

And  now,  at  last,  tbe  dull  little  town  of 
Bean  Blossom  had  something  to  gossip  about. 
Here  was  .Sam  Sa.vlor  come  back,  a  handsome 
and  wealthy  bachelor.  Here  was  his  old  love, 
a  charming  widow,  and,  so  gossip  said,  only 
too  willing  to  revoke  her  decision  of  years 
ago.  And  last,  here  was  quiet  Miss  Arvilla 
going  about  her  business,  and  yet,  without 
lifting  a  finger  to  do  so,  steadily  winning  Sam 
from  his  old  allegiance.  Every  one  saw  it. 
Aunt  Betty  nodded,  and  triumphed  in  it,  and 
in  her  own  way  crowed  over  Phoebe,  her 
crony,  who  let  slip  the  fact  that  "her  Miss 
Rilla  say  hit'd  be  a  mighty  cole  day  when- 
ever she  let  a  ole  maid  like  Miss  Villa  cut 
her  out,  when  she  tuck  a  notion  tuh  marry." 

"An'  I  spec  dat  so,"  muttered  Aunt  Betty 
to  herself,  shaking  her  head  dismally  over  the 
butter-beans  she  was  gathering,  with  a  sud- 
den fit  of  gloomy  presentiment.  "She's  jest 
dat  sly  an'  'ceitful,  an'  ain't  got  a  speck  o' 
consciousness  'bout  her,  nomo'n  ef  sbe  borned 
widout  a  conscience.  Did'n  she  alius  prj- 
an'  meddle  in  ev'body's  'fairs,  an'  mingle  'em 
all  up.  ef  she  could'n  do  nuttin"  else?  She 
radder  tell  fibs  dan  de  straight  truff,  jest  fer 
de  'citement — she  jest  dat-a-way.  An'  I  bet 
a  simlin  she  do  some  devilment  an'  mek 
trouble  fer  Miss  Villa  'fore  she  git  th'oo. 
An'  Miss  Villa,  she  tink  ev'body  good  as  her, 
an'  won't  do  nuttin'  tuh  'tect  herse'f.  I  jest 
gwine  tub  watch  out  my  own  se'f — dat  whut." 

■ft'hether  aunty  possessed  a  prophetic  soul 
or  not,  her  forebodings  were  destined  to  be 
realized. 

Mrs.  Lorilla  Buggies  had  taken  to  visiting 
at  Miss  Cobb's  snug  cottage  oftener  than  of 
yore.  Sometimes  she  found  Mr.  Saylor  there, 
sometimes  not;  and  one  morning  she  found 
nobody.  Miss  Arvilla  having  just  a  minute 
before  tied  on  her  broad  hat  and  run  across 
a  corner  of  her  lot  and  two  blocks  away  to 
Mrs.  Larkspur's  with  a  bowlful  of  her 
freshly  made  Damson  preserves,  and  Aunt 
Betty  was  out  in  the  garden  spot  back  of  the 
sunflowers  gathering  late  green  tomatoes  for 
pickles. 

The  door  opening  from  a  side  porch  was 
ajar,  and  Mrs.  Buggies,  with  neighborly  free- 
dom, walked  into  Miss  Arvilla's  aittiqg-room. 

"Got  all  her  work  done  qp  early,"  com- 
meqted  the  fair  widow,  sqrveyiqg  the  neat 
apartment  with  a  critical  eye.  "Everything 
spic-and-span — just  like  an  old  maid.  Ail  on 
the  place-for-everythlng-aud-everything-in-its 
place  system.  I  suppose  Arvilla'd  take  fits 
If  that  sunbonnet  of  hers  should  happen  to 
get  hung  on  any  other  nail— my!  ain't  It 
starchy  and  immaculate!  Sweet  simplicity, 
too,  pure  white,,  with  one  little  butterfly  bow 
on  the  top— seems  to  me  that's  a  trifle  too 
youthful  for  her.  I  believe  It  would  become 
me  to  a  T,  now." 

The  rosy  widow  removed  the  light  scarf 
she  had  thrown  over  her  head."  and  taking 
the  dainty  white  bonnet  from  its  hook,  she 
drew  It  over  her  silken  black  tresses.  It  was 
very  deep  and  close-flttlng,  and  had  a  crimped 
double  ruffle  on  the  edge. 

"It  is  becoming,"  commented  the  widow, 
tipping  her  head  from  side  to  side  before  the 
looking-glass,  which  hung  between  the  win- 
dows. "Only  I  look  a  little  indistinct  away 
back  lu  there — goodness,  who's  tlmt  tearing 
down  the  street  that  way?" 

There  was  a  sudden  sharp  rattling  of 
wheels  and  a  sound  of  prancing  hoofs  out  in 
the  smooth,  hard  village  street,  aqd  Mrs. 
Ruggles,  looking  out  of  one  of  the  windows, 
beheld  a  mau  in  a  light  buggy  attempting  to 
pull  up  au  exceedingly  frisky  and  unwilling 
colt  at  the  gate. 


"It's  Sam,"  breathed  the  widow  to  her- 
self, her  smooth  black  eyebrows  hitching  a 
little  closer  together  under  the  white  bonnet, 
"with  that  villainous,  unbroken  colt  of  his; 
he's  trying  to  stop  him  at  the  gate.  I'd  just 
like  to  know,  Mr.  Sam,  what  you  want  to 
stop  here  for  so  much,  and  I'll  find  out  if  I 
can." 

Aunt  Betty,  from  her  row  of  tomato-vines, 
beheld  the  frisky  colt  at  the  side  gate, 
whose  driver  was  having  much  ado  to  keep 
him  from  bolting  headlong  against  the  fence. 
Then  through  the  gold-tinted  dusk  of  the 
thickly  growing  sunflowers  she  descried  a 
figure  making  its  way  down  the  walk,  the 
only  plainly  discernible  feature  of  which  was 
a  deep  white  sunbonnet  with  a  butterfly  bow 
on  it. 

'"Morning,  Miss  Villa,"  called  a  voice,  ren- 
dered rather  jerky  by  the  animal's  sportive 
movements.  "Can't  stop  a  minute^  as  you  per- 
ceive from  the  pernicious  activity  .of  tbis 
rascally  colt  I'm  trying  to  break;  but  I  jqst 
want  to  ask  yon^" 

Here  the  colt  made  a  leap  past  the  gate 
and  down  the  road,  and  was  only  whisked 
around  and  back  again  by  a  feat  of  dexterity 
and  strength  on  the  part  of  his  driver. 

"Will  you  go  to  the  fair  with  me  to-morrow. 
Villa,"  he  called,  "in  my  buggy— not  behind 
this  specimen?"  He  added  the  last  as  the 
colt  made  a  frantic  lurch  across  the  road. 
Once  more  he  manipulated  the  animal  within 
speaking  distance. 

"Villa,"  he  called,  hastily,  "I  can't  hold 
this  little  scamp  another  minute — please  say 
you'll  go,  won't  yoq— sweetheart?" 

There  was  a  brisk,  emphatic  nod  of  the 
deep  bonnet,  which  the  young  man  had  only 
time  to  note  clearly,  as  the  mettlesome  steed, 
gathering  his  energies  together,  in  the  effer^ 
vescence  of  his  spirits  and  the  lightness  of 
his  heels,  made  one  desperate  bound,  and 
went  clattering  down  the  street,  the  bit  so 
effiectuall.v  between  his  teeth  that  Mr.  Saylor 
for  the  next  half  hour  found  himself  taxed 
to  the  utmost  to  keep  the  creature  in  the 
middle  of  the  street  and  avoid  being  run 
away  with  outright. 

Mrs.  Ruggles  walked  briskly  back  to  the 
house,  hastily  twitched  off  the  white  bonnet 
and  hung  it  carefully  upon  jts  hooli,  threw 
her  scarf  over  her  head,  and  tripped  away  to 
her  own  home,  with  a  feline  expression  pf 
having  come  as  near  to  eating  the  canary 
as  oircutnstances  would  admit  of. 

"It'll  muddle  'em  up  a  little,  when  he  goes 
after  her,  ami  she  don't  know  anything  aboqt 
the  appointment,  if  it  don't  do  anything 
else,"  she  reflected,  benevolently.  "A,nd 
there's  no  telling  what  kind  of  a  garqe  of 
cross  purposes  it  may  get  them  into — ekpef^- 
ially  if  I  can  manage  to  follow  it-  up 
little." 

Miss  Arvilla,  returning  from  her  neighborly 
call,  found  all  just  as  she  had  left  it  in  her 
orderly  cottage,  caught  a  strain  of  the  camp- 
meeting  tune  Aunt  Betty  was  singing,  as  she 
still  loitered  at  her  task,  and  beholding  a 
group  of  visitors  entering  her  little  front 
gate,  gave  the  remainder  of  the  day  to  the 
duties  of  hospitality,  never  dreaming  what 
a  web  fate,  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Loriila 
Ruggles,  had  woven  for  her  to  walk  Into. 

Having  set  her  hand  to  the  busine.ss,  the' 
widow  was  finding  material  to  continue  her 
weaving.   She  was  meditating  a  bold  step. 

"It's  just  as  well  to  tangle  things  up  good 
all  around  while  I'm  about  it,"  she  decided. 
"If  they  don't  manage  to  unravel  the  snarl 
it's  that  much  clear  gain  to  me:  and  if  they 
do — well,  they  can't  do  anything  to  me — I'm 
perfectly  innocent— it  was  purely  a  mistake 
and  misunderstanding— doesn't  Villa  sound 
like  Rilla,  especially  at  a  little  distance,  and 
did  I  know  he  took  me  for  her?" 

The  next  morning  was  still  in  Us  youth— a 
hazy,  gold-mellowed  youth- and  Miss  Arvilla 
was  tidying  up  her  neat  sitting-room  he- 
times,  while  Aunt  Betty  fried  the  griddle- 
cakes  for  the  morning  meal,  when  the  brisk 
widow  tripped  iu,  making  au  excuse  in  the 
bringing  back  of  Miss  Arvilla's  sqiall  basket, 
borrowed  some  time  ago. 

"I  brought  it  early,"  she  explalped,  "(or 
fear  you  might  want  to  take  Iquch  in  it  tp" 
the  fair.   Are  you  golqg?" 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  Arvilla,  "Are  you?" 

Mrs,  Rqggles  giggled  girlishly, 

"8am  Saylor  was  beggiqg  me  to  go  with 
him,  yesterday,"  she  oqswered,  looking  out 
of  the  window,  yet  with  a  corner  of  her  eye 
on  Arvilla.  "And  Villa,  what  do  you  think? 
I  believe  he  is  getting  soft  again- he  called 
me  'sweetheart.'  and  he  just  beset  ma  to 
go  to  the  fair  with  him." 

"Well,  wliy  don't  you?"  asked  Miss  Cobb, 
stooping  to  tuck  in  a  corner  of  the  cbinta 
covering  of  her  lounge. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know— country  fairs  are  feo 
stupid,"  returned  Mrs.  Ruggles.  "Mobs  of  peo- 
ple, and  it's  always  hot,  and  you  get  a  head- 
ache, and  get  sick  of  seeing  the  tidies  and 
quilts  and  mats  and  jellies  and  loaves  of 
bread,  and  all  that.  I  don't  think  I  care  to 
go;  shall  you?" 

"No,"  returned  Arvilla.  quietly,  "I  don't 
think  I  will," 

"Well,  then,  suppose  you  coiqe  over  and 
spend  the  day  with  me,"  urged  tbe  widow, 
eagerly.  "I'll  be  so  glad  to  have  you.  Como 
right  off  after  breakfast,  won't  you?" 

"I  don't  know,"  responded  Miss  Arvilla,  a 
trifle  absently.   "I'll  see." 

"Now  please  do  come,"  pressed  the  widow, 
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"Come  right  straight  off  after  brealifast— I'll 
looli  for  you." 

She  glanced  back  from  the  path  as  she 
went,  to  reiterate  her  iuvitatiou;  but  Arvilla 
heard  her  vaguely  as  she  responded  to  Aunt 
Betty's  summons  to  breakfast.  She  took  her 
seat  calmly  at  her  inviting  table,  but  the 
crisp,  golden  batter-cakes,  delicately  poached 
eggs  and  juicy  broiled  bam  might  have  been 
but  shavings  and  sawdust  for  all  the  relish 
Miss  Arvilla  had  for  them  this  morning.  Aunt 
Betty  brought  in  the  coffee-pot,  steaming  fra- 
giautly. 

"Is  you  been  fixiu'  tub  go  tub  de  fair, 
honey?"  she  inquired,  pouring  out  the  rich 
liquid  into  a  pink-sprigged  china  cup. 

Another  thorn-thrust  for  poor  Miss  Villa. 
The  hot  tears  were  very  near  to  her  eyes. 

"No,"  she  managed  to  reply.  "That'll  do 
now,  aunty;  I  can  wait  on  myself,  and  you 
run  and  let  the  old  yellow  hen  and  her  chick- 
ens out  of  the  coop,  and  feed  them,  and  watch 
that  the  other  chickens  don't  eat  all  the  feed 
fiom  the  little  ones." 

Perhaps  it  wasn't  very  dignified,  but  once 
alone.  Miss  Arvilla  broke  down  and  cried 
with  all  the  abandon  of  a  silly  girl  of  sixteen. 

She  arose  from  the  table  and  walked  to  the 
window,  looking  out  into  the  cool,  dewy 
shrubbery.  A  buggy  drawn  by  a  bay  horse 
came  rattling  down  the  smooth  white  road, 
whose  driver  reined  up  at  Miss  Arvilla's 
gate. 

"Oh,  it's  Sam— whafll  I  do?"  Miss  Arvilla 
wrung  her  bauds.  "And  what's  he  coming 
here  for?" 

Then  a  bitter  thought  came. 

"Perhaps  as  long  as  Lorilla  wouldn't  go 
with  him  he's  going  to  ask  me  to  go  to  the 
fair." 

She  caught  sight  of  her  face  in  the  small 
looking-glass  hanging  beside  the  window — a 
dreadfully  tear-stained  face;  her  eyes  were 
red,  and  worse,  her  nose  was  red.  Miss 
Arvilla  never  could  cry  without  making  her- 
self look  like  a  fright.  A  little  gust  of  pride 
arose  in  her  heart. 

"He  sha'n't  know  I've  cried  about  him — 
like  a  dunce,"  she  declared  to  herself.  As  he 
came  up  the  walk  she  turned,  sped  out  of 
the  room,  up-stairs,  and  into  her  room,  lock- 
ing the  door  as  she  entered. 

Aunt  Betty,  coming  up  to  the  porch  a  few 
minutes  afterward,  found  a  rather  puzzled- 
looking  young  man  knocking  at  the  back  door. 

"Hallo,  aunty,"  said  he,  "I  thought  you 
had  all  been  kidnapped  or  something.  I've 
rung  at  the  front  door  and  knocked  at  the 
back,  and  not  a  sound  can  I  get  out  of  the 
house.   Where's  Miss  Villa?" 

"Dunno,  sah,"  responded  Aunt  Betty.  "I 
lef  her  in  de  dinin'-room.  Don't  'pear  lak 
she's  anywhere  about,  now,"  she  added,  after 
investigating  the  premises,  with  Mr.  Saylor 
following  her  about. 

"Oh,  I'll  tell  you,"  said  he,  cheerfully, 
"she's  up-stairs  fixing  to  go  to  the  fair— she 
promised  to  go,  yesterday.  Just  run  up  and 
see,  aunty,  and  I'll  sit  out  on  the  porch  and 
wait." 

Aunt  Betty  shook  her  head  in  dismal  doubt, 
but  proceeded  to  climb  cumbrously  up  the 
stairs.  There  was  dismay  and  vexation  in 
her  dusky  countenance  when  she  returned. 

"She  up  dar,  sho'  nuff,"  she  announced  to 
the  impatient  Sam,  "but  whutever  done  got 
inter  her  beats  me.  She  say  she  ain't  gwine 
tub  no  fair  tub-day  ner  no  yother  day— an'  she 
say  fer  me  tub  make  her  'senses  an'  ax  you 
tub  please  'sense  her  f'om  comin'  down." 

"Isn't  she  well,  aunty?"  asked  Mr.  Saylor, 
anxiously. 

"Reckon  so,"  responded  aunty,  "but  de  do' 
shet,  an'  I  haddah  talk  froo  hit.  Mebby  do 
ham  er  somethin'  didn't  'gree  wid  her,  but 
dough  she  well  enough  dis  mawnin',  an'  I 
ax  her  den  ef  she  gwine  fix  fer  de  fair,  an' 
she  say  no  mighty  flat." 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  for  Sam  to 
take  his  leave.,  which  he  did,  puzzled,  ag- 
grieved and  somewhat  offended. 

It  was  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  when 
Miss  Arvilla  came  down-stairs,  and  her  eyes 
were  still  red.  She  went  into  the  kitchen, 
where  Aunt  Betty  was  peeling  apples  for 
drying. 

"Miss  Villa,"  said  the  old  colored  woman, 
with  a  mixture  of  tenderness  and  exaspera- 
tion in  her  tone,  "whut  yuh  reckon  Mistah 
Sam  gwine  tiuk  o'  yuh  now?" 

"I  don't  care,"  returned  Miss  Arvilla,  wear- 
ily.   "I  don't  suppose  it  matters." 

"Huh;"  snorted  old  aunly.  "how  dat? 
Miss  Villa,  'sense  me,  honey,  but  don't  'pear 
tuh  me  yoH  treatiu'  dat  young  man  jest  right 
— a-promisin'  faithful  yes'day  tuh  go  tuh  de 
fair  wid  him,  an"  "fusin"  right  slap  tub-day. 
widout  'splainin'  no  reason." 

Miss  Arvilla  opened  her  eyes  somewhat 
wider. 

"What's  got  into  you,  aunty?"  she  asked. 
"I  never  promised  Mr.  Saylor  to  go  to  the 
f.iir  with  him;  nor  even  saw  him  at  all  yes- 
terday." 

■"Miss  Villa,  honey!  I  wish  you'd  bush!" 
Aunty  held  up  her  hands  in  amazement,  an 
apple  in  one,  a  knife  in  the  other.  "Is  you 
sho"  j'ou's  right  well,  chile — ain't  yo"  head 
'ot,  er  nuttin'?" 

Miss  Arvilla  laughed  in  spite  of  her  un- 
happiuess. 

,  "I'm  all  right,"  said  she,  "as  far  as  my 
brain  is  concerned,  I  assure  you.   It  must  be 
you  that's  got  a  fever,  aunty!" 
"Miss  Villa,"'  said  Aunt  Betty,  solemnly, 


"tell  yo'  ole  aunty,  now,  did'n  yo'  go  down 
tuh  de  gate  yis'day  aftahnoon  when  Mistah 
Sam  came  'long  wid  dat  colt  o'  his'n,  an' 
Stan'  at  de  gate;  an'  when  he  baiged  you  tuh 
go  tuh  de  fair,  did'n  you  bob  yo'  head  dis-a- 
way?"  (Here  aunty  ducked  her  turban  vlg- 
orousl.v.)    '"Did"n  you  do  dat?" 

"No,"  returned  Miss  Cobb.  "I  tell  you, 
aunty,  I  didn't  see  a  sign  of  Mr.  Saylor  all 
day  yesterday." 

The  old  colored  woman  broke  into  a  dismal 
wail. 

"Oh,  Lawd.  hab  mussy!"'  she  shrieked.  "You 
gwine  die.  Miss  Villa.  Oh,  my  honey  chile! 
My  honey  chile!" 

■"Nonsense,  aunty,"'  remonstrated  Miss 
Cobb,  "stop  taking  on  that  way,  and  tell 
me  about  it.  When  did  you  think  you  saw 
me?" 

"When  I"s  a-pickin'  tomottuses,"  lamented 
aunty.  "I  seen  you  wid  my  own  eyes,  a-walk- 
in'  down  de  paff  froo  de  sunflowers,  wid  yo' 
little  white  sunbonnet  on  yo"  head— my  po' 
chile,  hit  must  'a'  been  yo"  double— hit  a  sign 
yo'  gwine  die,  an'  whut  po'  ole  Aunt  Betty 
do  den.   Oh,  my  precious  honey-lamb!" 

"Aunty,  stop,"  cried  Miss  Villa,  "and  lis- 
ten! It  wasn't  my  double  at  all.  but  it 
wasn't  me,  for  I  was  over  at  Mrs.  Larkspur's 
nearly  all  the  time  you  were  picking  toma- 
toes. If  you  saw  my  white  sunbonnet,  some- 
body must  have  had  it  on,  and  it'll  show  signs 
of  it,  for  I  haven't  touched  it  since  it  was 
done  up.  Come  along  now,  and  we'll  investi- 
gate a  little." 

The  two  went  Into  the  sitting-room,  and 
Jliss  Cobb  took  the  white  bonnet  from  its 
nail. 

"There,  I  told  you  so,"  said  she.  "Aunty, 
do  you  see,  those  strings  have  been  tied, 
and  the  ruffle  mussed  a  little.  If  it  had  been 
my  double  that  had  it  on  there  wouldn't 
have  been  any  creases  in  the  strings." 

Miss  Cobb  gave  the  bonnet  a  little  shake, 
preparatory  to  hanging  it  up  again.  As  she 
did  so  something  fell  out  upon  the  window- 
sill  with  a  clink— a  large  hair-pin,  with  an 
ornamental  oxydized  silver  head. 

Aunt  Betty  pounced  upon  it. 

"Tank  de  good  Lawd,  honey,"  said  she.  "I 
reckon  yo'  isn't  gwine  die  jest  yit;  don't  'spec 
yo'  double'd  'a'  lef  a  hair-pin  in  de  bonnet, 
an'  one  dat  'long  tuh  Mis'  Rilla  Ruggles,  too. 
Did'n  I  jest  'low  she  play  some  trick?  I 
gwine  right  over  dar  an'  'front  her  wid  it." 

"No,  aunty,"  said  Miss  Villa,  gently,  "don't 
be  bristly  about  it;  there  isn't  any  need  to 
say  it  was  in  the  bonnet.  Of  course,  we  must 
return  the  hair-pin,  but  you  can  simply  say 
we  found  it,  recognized  it  as  hers,  and  that 
she  must  have  lost  it  out  of  her  hair  acci- 
dentally while  here — which  is  the  truth." 

Aunt  Betty  tied  on  her  flapping  big  bat  and 
set  forth  upon  her  errand,  meditating  as  she 
went: 

"Now,  dat  jest  like  Miss  Villa— she  alius 
'turn  good  fer  evil.  An'  dat  all  right,  too, 
mos'Iy;  I  bleeves  in  hit— but  dat  ar  baggage 
Miss  Rilla,  a-snurlin'  up  things  like  she  done! 
I  mos'Iy  alius  does  jest  'zactly  whut  Miss 
Villa  say,  but  dis  time  I  gwine  tell  dat  'oman 
whut  I  gwine  tell  her— dat's  whut!" 

Poor  Sam  Saylor,  having  gone  away  from 
Miss  Cobbs -disconsolate,  could  think  of  noth- 
ing better  to  do  than  to  seek  Mrs.  Ruggles, 
and  gather  what  consolation  and  sympathy 
he  could  from  her.  The  fair  widow  was  ready 
with  both. 

"That  was  just  like  Villa  to  do  so;  you 
never  could  count  on  her;  all  sweetness  one 
day  and  sour  as  vinegar  the  next!  Oh,  yes, 
she  knew  her  of  old— she'd  make  promises 
and  then  break  them  without  a  thought,  if  it 
suited  her  convenience;  it  was  a  way  she 
had;  but  it  was  too  unkind  to  treat  an  old 
friend  that  way,  etc." 

Thus  the  widow  purred  over  and  sympa- 
thized with  and  petted  Sam  to  such  an  extent, 
and  looked  so  handsome,  withal,  in  her  red 
jacket,  matching  the  rich  color  of  her  cheeks, 
that  for  a  moment  Sam  imagined  he  felt 
something  like  a  shadow  of  the  old  fascination 
stealing  over  him.  They  were  sitting  upon 
the  shaded  porch  at  the  side  of  Mrs.  Rug- 
gles' pretty  cottage.  Sam  lolling  on  a  rustic 
settee,  while  Mrs.  Ruggles  rocked  gracefully 
in  a  large  wicker  rocking-chair,  when  the 
stout  form  of  Aunt  Betty  waddled  up  the 
walk  and  climbed  the  broad  steps,  presenting 
the  ornamental  hair-pin  to  Mr.s.  Ruggles  with- 
out circumlocution. 

"Miss  Rilla,"  she  announced,  "yere  dat 
hair-pin  o'  yourn  whut  git  ketched  in  Miss 
Villa's  white  sunbonnet  yes'day,  time  you 
put  it  on  an'  went  down  tuh  de  gate,  when 
Mistah  .Sam  come  along  wid  dat  ar  skeery 
critter  an'  ax  you  to  go  tuh  de  fair— dough 
he  tink  you  Miss  Villa  all  de  time;  an'  she 
know  nuttin'  'bout  it;  an'  dat  how  come  it 
she  sa.v  she  not  gwine  tuh  de  fair  when  Mis- 
tah Sam  came  dis  mawnin' — reckon  de  pin  git 
ketch  in  de  ravliu's  on  the  fur-in  aige  o'  di- 
bonnet,  an'  stick  dar  tell  hit  drap  out  dis 
mawnin'  when  Miss  Villa  take  de  bonnet  off'n 
de  nail." 

Sam  stared,  speechlessly,  at  Aunt  Betty, 
then  turned  his  eyes  upon  the  widow,  whose 
face  was  flaming  much  redder  than  her 
jacket. 

"Was  it  you?"  he  demanded,  springing  to 
his  feet.  "I  remember  I  didn't  see  the  face 
plainly  in  the  bonnet,  but  thought  of  course 
it  was  Villa.   Was  it  you  all  the  time?  " 

Sam  looked  so  stern  and  determined  that 
the  fair  mischief-maker's  wits  refused,  on  the 
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whose  house  is  conspicuously  clean,  whose  work  worries 
her  least,  whose  leisure  time  is  greatest,  how  she  manages. 
The  chances  are  ten  to  one  she  will  answer : 

"  I  do  all  my  cleaning  with 
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spur  of  the  moment,  to  provide  her  any  plaus- 
ible way  out  of  the  dilemma.  She  giggled 
helplessly. 

"It  was  only  a  little  joke,  Sam,"  she  pro- 
tested. "You  know  I  was  always  full  of  mis- 
chief—all  innocent,  of  course— and  I  just 
wanted  to — " 

But  Sam  was  out  in  the  road  before  she 
got  to  the  end  of  her  sentence,  striding  ofE  in 
the  direction  of  Miss  Cobb's  house  at  a  tre- 
mendous pace,  with  Aunt  Betty  puffing  along 
after,  breathless  with  trying  to  keep  in  sight 
of  him,  her  dusky  countenance  gleaming  with 
satisfaction  aud  perspiration. 

When  Miss  Arvilla  beheld  Sam  Saylor  en- 
tering her  little  white  gate  for  the  second 
time  that  day  she  did  not  repeat  her  per- 
formance of  the  morning  and  fly  from  him, 
but  met  him  bravely  on  the  porch,  for  some- 
thing in  his  face  and  manner  told  her  that  a 
rough  place  in  her  path  had  become  smooth. 

And  Aunt  Betty,  beholding  the  two  sitting 
side  by  side  upon  the  rustic  bench  on  the 
porch,  as  she  panted  up  the  walk,  waddled 
delightedly  around  to  the  kitchen. 

••Hit  done  turn  out  all  right,"  she  chuckled 
to  herself.  '•Look  like  dey'splaln  It  all  mighty 
good  an"  plain  tuh  one  anodder.  An'  I  gwine 
hunt  de  'ceipt-book  straight  up,  an"  fix  fer 
tuh  make  de  bigges"  weddiu'-cake  eber  'fac- 
tured  in  dis  yere  town— dafs  whut!" 


THE  MACHETE. 

"It  is  curious  how  the  humble  machete 
that  I  used  to  know  so  familiarly  in  by-gone 
days  has  been  brought  into  fame  by  this 
Cuban  revolution,"  said  a  former  West  Indian 
planter.  "It  reminds  me  of  the  strange  way 
in  which  the  Civil  War  In  this  country  took 
a  grotesque  song  about  'The  land  of  cotton, 
cinnamon-seed  and  sandy  bottom'— a  song  of 
burnt  cork,  banjo  and  bones— and  made  of  it 
a  war-hymn  that  to  millions  of  Americans  is 
still  sacred.  The  history  of  this  century  in- 
cludes 'Dixie'  among  its  documents.  And  to- 
day the  eyes  of  mankind  are  directed  to  the 
tableau  of  Columbia  arming  Cuba  for  the 
battle,  and,  instead  of  'Void  le  sabre,'  Colum- 
bia sings  'Take  the  machete." 

••Don't  you  know  what  a  machete  is?  It  is 
an  agricultural  implement,  something  like 
the  primitive  corn-knife  of  this  country,  used 
where  hand  labor  rules  to  cut  the  corn-stalks 
for  gathering  Into  shocks,  only  the  machete 
is  heavier,  sharper,  a  little  longer,  and 
broader  in  proportion,  broadening  toward  the 
potnt.  The  crop  it  has  to  reap  is  the  sugar- 
cane, which,  in  the  West  Indies,  at  least, 
is  much  thicker  and  tougher  than  the  thickest 
e(Jrn-stalk,  and  is  toughest  near  the  ground. 

"However,  the  ordinary  use  of  a  machete 
goes  far  beyond  the  mere  cutting  of  the  cane 
crop.  The  wild  shrubs  and  the  withes,  or 
ropy  vines,  which  make  the  underbrush  of 
the  West  Indies,  are  of  a  tough  fiber.  In  the 
temperate  zone  underbrush  is  something  of 
an  obstacle  in  getting  through  the  woods 
when  one  is  in  a  hurry,  but  it  is  an  obstacle 
that  can  be  put  aside  with  the  hands  at  the 
cost  of  a  few  scratches  and  rents.  In  the 
tropics  underbrush  is  a  much  more  serious 
matter,  as  our  soldiers  are  likely  to  learn 
with  some  pain.  There  the  shrub  that  has 
taken  only  a  few  years  to  grow  commonly 
takes  much  more  than  a  few  seconds,  or  even 
minutes,  to  break,  and  the  withes  have  a 
way  of  twisting  themselves  together  into 
hawsers  of  many  strands  and  great  strength, 
hanging  in  loose  bights  high  and  low  from 
the  boughs  overhead.  It  is  absurd  to  think 
of  stopping  to  break  branches  of  shrubs-  if 
you  wish  to  move  rapidly  through  a  tropica! 
forest,  and  even  if  you  have  plenty  of  time 
and  muscle  to  spare  for  the  exercise  your 
patience  is  likely  to  succumb  under  the  exas- 
pirating  embraces  of  those  long,  limber 
'lianas.' 

"So  for  generations  the  machete  has  been  a 
necessity  to  the  rural  population,  from  whom 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  Cuban  insurgents 
have  been  mainly  recruited.  They  have  used 
it  to  reap  the  crops,  to  clear  the  land  for 
fresh  cultivation,  and  to  help  themselves  to 
an  open  pathway  whenever  they  wished  to 
make  a  short  cut  through  the  bush.  The  last 
of  those  uses  must  have  become  specially 
Important  In  the  guerrilla  warfare  of  recent 
years.  At  the  same  time  those  Cubans  who 
most  readily  joined  the  revolutionists  were 
just  the  <Iass  to  whom  the  machete  was  the 
most  natural  weapon  of  offense  and  defense. 

"You  will  find  the  machete  occupying  much 
the  same  place  in  their  daily  life  among  the 
inland  negroes  of  Jamaica,  for  Instance. 
They  call  it  a  mashay  there.  They,  too,  ac- 
quired a  good  deal  of  skill  in  handling  It,  and 
in  at  least  one  riot  they  have  used  it  with 
murderous  effect  as  a  weapon,  though  never 
In  hand-to-haiid  tight  with  armed  forces. 
Some  years  ago,  and,  for  all  I  know,  even 
now,  almost  every  other  negro  to  be  met 
on  a  country  road  in  .Tamaica  would  be 
cjirrying  a  luashay,  unsheathed,  because 
they  were  no  more  provided  with  scab- 
bards than  hoes  or  pickaxes  would  be.  It 
was  the  pc^asant's  constant  companion,  and 
might  occasionally  be  his  protection  against 
a  savage  dog  or.  In  some  districts,  a  stray 
alligator,  or  he  could  use  it  to  chop  up  a 
snake.  Just  on  the  general  principle  that  a 
snake,  eveu  if  harmless,  slimild  always  be 
chopped  up.  Not  Infrequently  It  has  figured 
In  the  criminal  courts,  when  two  negroes  have 


fallen  out  after  too  much  conviviality  at  the 
roadside  rum-shop. 

"One  interesting  thing  about  It  is  that 
Columbia  has  armed  Cuba  with  the  machete 
in  a  commercial  anl  literal  sense,  as  well  as 
in  a  political  and  figurative  one.  The  ma- 
chetes used  throughout  the  West  Indies  were 
formerly  mostly  of  English  make:  now  they 
are  American.  The  American  manufacturers 
have  fairly  beaten  their  competitors  In  this 
line,  as  in  others,until  now  there  are  compar- 
ativel.v  few,  if  any,  English-made  machetes 
sold  iu  that  part  of  the  world.  It  Is  not  like- 
ly that  the  Cuban  patriots  will  ever  hew 
down  Spanish  soldiers  with  machetes,  or 
ever  have  done  so  to  any  great  extent;  still 
there  is  a  certain  poetical  fitness  in  the 
American-made  machete  as  the  emblem  of 
this  Antillean  war  of  independence — a  guerra 
al  machete." 


MOISTURE  IN  WOOD. 

Over  sixty  per  cent  of  wood  may  be  con- 
verted into  liquid.  The  strongest  hydraulic 
pressure  would  not  squeeze  one  half  of  one 
per  cent  of  moisture  from  dry  wood:  but  by 
putting  the  same  material  into  an  iron  retort 
and  converting  it  into  charcoal  by  means  of 
heat,  the  gases  and  smoke,  to  the  extent  of 
fully  sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the 
wcod,  may  be  condensed  into  pyroligneous 
acid,  from  which  are  obtained  wood  alcohol, 
acetate  of  lime  and  wood  tars.  A  cord  of 
wood  weighing  four  thousand  pounds  pro- 
duces about  two  thousand  sis  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  of  pyroligneous  acid  and  seven 
hundred  pounds  of  charcoal. 

The  pyroligneous  acid  from  one  cord  of  wood 
produces  nine  gallons  of  eighty-two-per-cent 
crude  wood  alcohol,  two  hundred  pounds  of 
acetate  of  lime  and  about  twenty-five  gallons 
of  tar,  besides  thirty-five  bushels  of  charcoal. 
After  the  pyroligneous  acid  is  neutralized 
with  lime  the  wood  alcohol  is  distilled  oft", 
the  lime  holding  the  acetic  acid  in  solution. 
After  the  separation  of  the  wood  spirit,-  the 
remaining  liquid  is  boiled  down  in  pans  to 
a  sugar,  which  is  dried  and  becomes  the  ac- 
etate of  lime  in  commerce.  Acetate  of  lime 
is  used  for  making  acetic  acid.  Fully  three 
fifths  of  all  the  wood  alcohol  and  acetate  of 
lime  produced  in  the  world  are  made  in  the 
United  States.  A  considerable  quantity  is 
also  produced  in  Sweden.  Over  fifteen  thou- 
sand acres  of  forest  a  year  are  cleared  in  the 
United  States.  Wood  alcohol  affords  a  per- 
fect substitute  for  grain  alcohol  for  man- 
ufacturing and  mechanical  purposes,  and  at 
less  than  one  third  the  cost.  It  is  used  prin- 
cipally as  a  solvent  in  the  making  of  shellac 
varnish  and  in  making  celluloid  and  photo- 
graphic paper.  It  makes  beautiful  dye  tints, 
is  antiseptic  and  is  used  for  liniments  and  for 
skin-rubbing  in  bath-houses. — Mining  and  Sci- 
entific Press. 


THE  QUEEN'S  FOUR-LEAVED  CLOVER. 

An  amusing  story  of  Queen  Hortense, 
daughter  of  the  Empress  Josephine  and  wife 
of  Louis  Bonaparte,  king  of  Holland,  has  late- 
ly been  told.  After  her  exile  from  Holland  the 
ex-queen  sojourned  for  a  time  in  a  modest 
habitation  near  Constance,  in  Switzerland. 

As  her  health  was  broken  down  by  her 
troubles,  her  physicians  prescribed  a  visit 
to  the  mountains  of  Appenzelle,  and  the  ex- 
queen,  accompanied  only  by  a  reader  or 
female  companion  and  two  or  three  servants, 
went  to  a  rustic  neighborhood  in  the  hills. 
There  she  and  her  companion  found  nothing 
better  to  do  than  hunt  for  four-leaved  clover, 
and  became  quite  excited  in  the  search. 

"To  lend  the  matter  interest,"  the  queen 
wrote  in  a  letter  which  has  been  brought  to 
light,  "we  would  assume  that  each  discovery 
of  a  four-leaved  clover  had  some  prophetic 
significance.  The  next  one,  if  found  so  and 
so,  meant  that  we  should  return  to  France; 
another  meant  that  I  was  to  receive  a  letter 
from  my  son  Louis,  and  so  on.  In  this  inno- 
cent pastime  we  found  positively  the  only 
excitement  that  was  open  to  us  in  the  place. 

"But  soon  it  was  noised  abroad  among  the 
children  of  the  neighborhood  that  we  were 
continually  hunting  four-leaved  clover,  and 
consequently,  these  children  argued,  we  must 
want  it  very  much.  Then  all  the  children 
and  some  of  the  grown  people  were  out  hunt- 
ing four-leaved  clover,  and  soon  great  bunches 
of  it  were  brought  to  us,  for  which  we  had 
to  show  ourselves  very  grateful. 

"In  another  day  our  only  resource  for 
amusement  was  gone,  for  these  kind  hut 
superservlceable  people  had  stripped  the 
neigliborhood  for  a  mile  around  of  all  its 
four-leaved  clover. 


THE  GRAVITY  OF  A  SMALL  ERROR. 

Bookkeeping  has  been  reduced  to  such  an 
exact  s<'Ience  In  the  big  metropolitan  bauks 
that  the  clerks  are  expected  to  strike  a  cor- 
rect balance  at  the  close  of  each  day's  work, 
no  matter  If  the  transactions  run  luto  the 
millions  of  dollars.  When  the  books  fall  to 
balance,  the  whole  force  of  the  bank  Is  put 
to  work  to  discover  the  error;  and  no  clerk 
starts  for  home  until  It  Is  discovered,  whether 
It  amounts  to  two  cents  or  $2,000.  Generally 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  will  bring  the  mistake 
to  light,  but  sometimes  the  hunt  Is  kept  up 
until  late  lu  the  night.  Such  a  search  was 
being  conducted  lu  a  New  York  bank  located 


in  the  vicinity  of  Wall  street.  Forty-five  cents 
was  missing.  At  six  o'clock  not  a  trace  of  the 
errant  sum  had  been  discovered.  Dinner  was 
sent  in  for  the  whole  force  from  an  adjoining 
restaurant,  aud  after  half  an  hour's  rest  the 
search  was  again  taken  up.  Midnight  came, 
but  still  no  clew;  so  sandwiches  and  coffee 
were  served.  "Hello!"  said  a  clerk.  "The 
National  bank  people  are  working  to-night, 
too.  Guess  they're  in  the  same  box."  Sure 
enough,  the  windows  of  the  bank  arcoss  the 
[  street  were  brilliantly  lighted.  The  incident 
I  was  soon  forgotten  when  the  wearying  hunt 
after  the  elusive  forty-five  cents  was  re- 
i  sumed.  Shortly  after  one  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, as  they  were  about  to  give  up  for  the 
night,  a  loud  rapping  was  heard  at  the  front 
door  of  the  bank.  "Hello!  Hello!  What's  the 
matter'?"  called  the  cashier  through  the  key- 
hole. "Matter,  you  chumps!  Why,  we've  got 
your  old  forty-five  cents!  Come  along  home 
to  bed!"  Outside  stood  the  crowd  of  clerks 
from  the  neighboring  bank.  It  appeared  that 
in  making  a  transaction  one  of  the  banks 
had  paid  the  other  forty-five  cents  too  much. 
As  a  result  half  a  hundred  men  had  worked 
for  nine  hours;  aud  the  search  was  only  ended 
then  because  a  bright  clerk,  noticing  the  light 
in  the  bank  opposite,  shrewdly  guessed  the 
cause,  hunted  up  the  cash  slip,  and  discovered 
the  error.— Harper's  Round  Table. 


A  CURIOSITY  IN  STAMPS. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  each  country 
where  stamps  are  used  is  responsible  for  the 
preparation  aud  issuing  of  these  articles.  The 
announcement,  therefore,  that  one  little 
French  colony  makes  about  two  hundred  va- 
rieties of  stamps  comes  as  a  bit  of  surprise. 
This  is  the  colony  of  Obock,  and  is  simply  a 
great  stamp-factory.  The  capital  of  the  plac§ 
is  a  little  village  of  huts,  and  the  administra- 
tion consists  merely  of  a  governor,  with  eight 
functionaries.  The  methods  of  these  people 
are  somewhat  novel.  The  secretary  of  one 
of  the  engraving  companies  is  under  contract 
to  supply  without  charge  whatever  postage- 
stamps  may  be  needed  by  Central  and  South 
America.  Coupled  with  this  agreement  is  the 
understanding  that  every  year  the  design  is 
a  new  one.  The  government  returns  to  the 
company  whatever  stamps  remain  on  hand 
unused.  The  manufacturers  keep  the  design 
plates  and  paraphernalia  in  order  to  make 
reprints  for  collectors.  Under  these  circum- 
stance^ it  is  not  remarkable  if  very  great  lat- 
itude is  allowed  to  their  caprices  by  these 
people  whenever  they  desire  to  run  out  a 
new  issue  of  stamps.  In  one  instance  a,  man 
took  possession  of  a  rocky  island  .where  there 
were  no  inhabitants,  gave  the  place  a  name 
and  had  an  immense  issue  of  postage-stamps 
prepared,  all  of  which  were  furnished  to  col- 
lectors at  a  good  profit.  If  this  sort  of  thing 
keeps  on  it  will  be  easy  enough  to  fill  one's 
books  with  specimens  which  have  reall.v  no 
local  habitation  or  name.  Stamp-collecting 
is  all  very  well  and  interesting,  but  when  it 
comes  to  making  stamps  for  places  that  have 
no  actual  need  for  them  or  even  an  existence 
to  warrant  their  turning  out,  it  is  time  the 
line  was  strictly  drawn  and  some  effort 
made  to  keep  the  fad  on  at  least  a  rational 
basis. 


THE  UNLETTERED  LEARNED. 

Crudity  of  diction  is  not  always  indicative 
of  crudity  of  thought.  The  latter  has  been 
longer  in  the  world  than  language,  for  the 
primeval  savage  was  not  without  the  elements 
of  mind,  when  gestures  and  grunts  were  his 
sole  means  of  expression.  To  rebel  is  as  hu- 
man as  to  err,  and  he  who  defies  grammar 
is  not  necessarily  a  fool.  How  often  we  hear 
it  said,  "Oh,  he's  an  uneducated  man."  aud 
so  pay  no  serious  attention  to  what  the 
"unfortunate"  may  have  to  say.  It  may  hap- 
pen that  we  suffer  more  than  he  does  by 
such  assumed  superiorit.v.  The  round  of  the 
seasous  can  effect  as  much  as  a  college  cur- 
riculum to  an  open-eyed  man.  Not  in  the 
same  direction,  not  with  equal  artistic  finish: 
but  fool  himself  who  sets  down  the  untutored 
studeut  of  the  outdoor  world  as  little  better 
than  a  fool.  By  syntax  and  prosody  we  can- 
not solve  the  problem  of  au  oak-tree,  or  that 
of  the  minnow  in  the  brook  that  flows  past 
its  gnarly  roots.  Greek  philosophy  does  not 
explain  the  color  of  a  flower,  nor  Roman 
sophistry  why  birds  build  nests. — Lippiucott's 
Magiizine. 


COLOR  OF  THE  EYES. 

It  Is  not  generally  known  that  the  eyes  of 
infants  are  always  blue,  and  that  they  do 
not  begin  to  assume  their  permanent  color 
until  the  sixth  or  eighth  week.  There  is, 
therefore,  truth  as  well  as  poetry  in  the 
statement  that  babies  look  about  them  in 
••blr.e-eyed  wonder.''  The  wonder  may  be 
left  to  poets  and  philosophers,  but  the  blue 
Is  always  a  practical  fact.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  see  different  colors  iu  the  eyes  of  the 
same  person,  and  even  in  the  same  eye,  half 
of  tlie  Iris  is  sometimes  brown  and  the  other 
half  blue.  There  is  a  popular  notion  that 
dark  eyes  are  stronger  than  light  ones.  There 
is  no  truth  in  this  except  so  far  as  they  are 
better  protected  against  excessive  light. 
Hence  light  eyes  prevail  among  northern  na- 
tions and  dark  eyes  nuioiig  the  races  who 
live  In  the  glare  of  a  tropical  sun. 


THE  WAY  THE  SPANISH  SAY  IT. 

Ruiz— Itoo-eth,  equal  accents. 
Santa  Cruz— Sahu-tah  Krooth. 
Maceo— Mah-the-o,  accent  on  first  syllable. 
Cadiz— Kah-deeth,  accent  on  first  syllable. 
Eulate— Aoo-lah-te,   accent  on  second  syl- 
lable. 

Blanco— Blahng-ko,  accent  on  the  first  syl- 
lable. 

Bernabe — Bear-nah-be,  accent  on  first  syl- 
lable. 

Cavite — Cah-vee-tay,  accent  on  second  syl- 
lable. 

Gomez— Go-meth,  accent  on  first  syllable: 
0  long. 

Cabanas— Cah-wah-nas,  accent  on  second 
.syllable. 

Galicia— Gal-eeth-ee-ah,  accent  on  second 
syllable. 

Sagasta— Sagasta,  as  spelled;  the  a's  sound- 
ed as  in  cat. 

Canovas — Car-no-was,  accent  on  second  syl- 
lable; o  long. 

Reina  Mercedes— Rayee-uali  Mer-the-dez.  ac- 
cent on  first  syllable  in  Reina,  second  in  Mer- 
cedes. 

Maria  Rodriguez— Mah-ree-a  Ro-dree-geth, 
accent  on  second  syllable,  both  words;  o  in 
Ro  is  long. 

Perieo  Diaz— Per-ee-ko  Dee-ath,  accent  on 
second  syllable  in  Perico,  accents  equal  in 
second  word. 

Puerto  del  Padro— Poor-er-to  del  Pah-dro, 
accent  on  second  syllable  of  Puerto,  first  syl- 
lable of  Padro;  o's  long. 

Jorge  Juan— Whorg  Whahn;  in  these  words 
the  J  has  the  German  sound  of  eh,  but  it 
can  be  best  represented  in  English  by  wh. — 
Southwestern  School  Journal. 


THE  FIRST  SHOCK  OF  BATTLE. 

Men  even  of  the  strongest  nerves  aud  the 
most  undoubted  pluck  do  not  feel  quite  com- 
fortable when,  for  the  first  time,  under  fire. 
It  is  no  dishonor  to  his  manhood  if  the  heart 
of  the  young  soldier  beats  "double  quick"  in 
his  maiden  battle.  This  feeliug  soon  wears  off. 

During  the  war  in  Crimea  the  men  in  the 
allied  army  were  often  heard  speculating  on 
the  eve  of  the  conflict  upon  the  probability  of 
obtaining  certain  articles  of  clothing,  of 
which  they  stood  in  need,  from  the  bodies  cf 
the  Russians  they  expected  to  slay.  They 
never  seemed  to  take  into  consideration  their 
owu  chances  of  being  knocked  over  and 
stripped  by  the  Russians.  The  cool  and  sys- 
tematic manner  in  which  they  provided  tljem- 
selves  with  foot-gear  is  worthy  of  note.  When 
a  French  or  English  soldier,  on  the  lookout 
for  "unconsidered  trifles"  after  a  battle,  des- 
cried on  the  field  a  corpse  of  an  ene^y 
whose  boots  seemed  likely  to  suit  him,  down 
he  lay  on  his  back,  and  putting  his  soles 
against  those  of  tiie  dead  man,  ascertained 
by  that  mode  of  measurement  whether  the 
articles  were  near  enough  to  a  fit  to  he 
worthy  the  trouble  of  removal.— New  York 
Ledger. 

CHINESE  NERVELESSNESS. 

A  north  China  paper  is  responsible  for  the 
statement  that  the  quality  of  nervelessness 
distinguishes  the  Chinaman  from  the  Euro- 
pean. The  Chinaman  can  write  all  day, 
work  all  day,  stand  in  one  position  all  day, 
weave,  beat  gold,  carve  ivory,  do  infinitely 
tedious  jobs  for  ever  and  ever,  and  discover 
no  more  weariness  and  irritation  than  if  he 
were  a  machine.  This  quality  appears  in  ear- 
ly life.  The  Chinaman  can  do  without  ex- 
ercise also.  Sport  and  play  seem  to  him  so 
much  waste  labor.  He  can  sleep  anywhere,  . 
amid  rattling  machinery  and  deafening  up- 
roar. He  Can  sleep  on  the  ground,  on  the 
floor,  on  a  chair,  or  in  any  position. — New 
York  Ledger. 


ALUMINIUM  SHOES  FOR  CAVALRY  HORSES. 

Russia  has  tried  experiments  with  alumin- 
ium shoes  for  cavalry  horses.  A  few  horses 
in  the  Finland  dragoons  were  shod  with  one 
aluminium  shoe  and  three  iron  shoes  each, 
the  former  being  on  the  fore  foot  in  some 
cnses,  and  on  the  hind  foot  in  others.  The 
experiment  lasted  six  weeks,  and  showed 
that  the  aluminium  shoes  lasted  longer  aud 
preserved  the  foot  better  than  the  iron  oues. 


POINTS  ON  HYPNOTISM. 

Editor  of  Farm  AND  Fireside:— 

For  the  information  of  your  readers  and  to 
correct  the  erroneous  impression  which  is 
more  or  less  prevalent  that  Hypnotism  is  a 
mysterious  and  dangerous  power  possessed 
only  by  certain  indi vjduiils,  who,  if  so  dis- 
posed, could  niaivc  evil  use  of  it,  permit  me  to 
state  that  any  person  can  become  a  successful 
Hypnotist,  but  hypnotized  subjects  cannot  he 
made  to  do  anything  that  would  involve 
serious  consequences  to  I  lieniselves,  hence,  it 
is  a  purely  harmless  means  of  ainuseineut  and 
recreation.  I  have  taught  thesirt  by  mail  to 
thousands  of  persons  who  have  found  In  it  a 
means  of  personal  gratification  and  entertain- 
ment to  friends  so  deligbtfuilj'  inspiring  that 
the  letters  of  thanks  I  receive  would  fill  vol- 
umes. I  cannot  trespass  further  on  your  val- 
uable space,  but  if  any  of  j-our  readers  are 
desirous  of  learning  more  of  this  modern 
science,  I  will  l)e  glad  to  teach  it  to  them. 
Pkof.  J.  H.  Hekrin.  Hypr)oliRt,  Decatur,  III. 

We  refer  our  readers  to  Prof.  Herriu's  adver- 
tisement iu  another  column.— Adv. 
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CHANGE  OF  AIR. 

This  being  tlio  period  of  the  year  wlieii  wo 
are  all  more  or  less  feeling  the  necessity  for 
a  change,  and  are  meditating  a  visit  to 
seaside  or  inland  places,  a  few  words  of  warn- 
ing and  advice  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
Much  depends  upon  the  selection  of  a  spot 
to  spend  one's  holiday  for  the  benefits  or  the 
reverse  that  may  result  from  the  change,  and 
fathers  and.  equally,  of  course,  mothers 
would  do  well  to  study  this  (juestion  a  little 
closely  before  making  up  their  minds  where 
to  betalte  themselves  and  their  families. 
Highly  nervous  persons,  the  victims  of  hypo- 
chondria, those  suffering  from  excessive  brain 
work— above  all.  those  in  whom  these  condi- 
tions are  found  in  conjunction— should  not, 
as  a  general  rule,  be  advised  to  try  the  sea- 
side. A  quiet  inland  locality  or  some  hilly 
spot  of  moderate  elevation  will  be  found  to 
suit  their  cases  better.  The  ceaseless  beat  of 
the  sea  waves  is  mentally  depressing,  while 
the  highly  strung,  nervous  patient  is  Irri- 
tated instead  of  being  braced  up  by  the  stim- 
ulating effects  of  the  sea  air.  Those  who  arc 
just  recovering  from  a  serious  illness  should 
not  be  sent  prematurely  to  the  seaside;  but 
after  convalescence  nothing  conduces  more 
to  complete  cure  than  a  resort  to  one  of  the 
many  watering-places.  To  those,  however, 
who  are  meditating  a  change  for  the  sake  of 
change  o(  air  and  to  get  themselves  Into 
condition  again  after  a  long  spell  of  monot- 
onous work,  and  who  are  otherwise  sound 
and  well,  we  know  of  no  better  or  more  ben- 
eficial way  nf  spending  a  holiday  than  by  the 
seaside— unless  it  is  to  spend  It  on  the  sea. 


EXPANSION  OF  SOLIDS  BY  HEAT. 

The  expansion  of  solids  by  heat  Is  exem- 
plified in  the  following  cases:  A  glass  stop- 
per sticking  fast  in  the  neck  of  a  bottle  often 
may  be  released  by  surrounding  the  neck 
with  a  cloth  taken  out  of  warm  -nater,  or  by 
immersing  the  bottle  in  warm  water  up  to 
the  neck;  the  binding  ring  is  thus  heated  and 
expanded  sooner  than  the  stopper,  and  so 
becomes  slack  or  loose  upon  it. 

In  an  iron  railing  a  gate,  which,  during  a 
cold  day.  may  be  loose  and  easily  shut  and 
opened,  in  a  warm  day  may  stick,  owing  to 
there  being  greater  expansion  of  it  and  of  the 
neighboring  railing  than  of  the  earth  on 
which  they  are  placed. 

Tlie  iron  pillars  now  so  much  used  to  sup- 
port the  front  walls,  of  which  the  ground  sto- 
ries serve  as  shops  with  spacious  windows,  in 
warm  weather  really  lift  up  the  wall  which 
rests  upon  them,  and  in  cold  weather  allow 
it  again  to  sink  or  subside. 

The  pitch  of  n  pianoforte  or  harp  is  lowered 
on  Q  warm  day  or  in  a  warm  room,  owing 
to  the  expansion  of  the  strings  being  greater 
tl-.au  of  the  wooden  framework:  and  in  cold 
the  reverse  will  happen.  A  harp  or  piano 
which  is  well  tuned  in  a  morning  drawing- 
room  cannot  be  perfectly  In  tune  when  the 
crowded  evening  party  has  heated  the  room. 


"SEE  A  PIN  AND  PICK  IT  UP." 

It  may  'be  before  long  that  our  pins  will 
have  to  be  dipped  in  carbolic  add  before 
being  put  on  our  bureaus.  Tor  pins  have 
been  proved  to  be  a  prolific  source  of  danger 
in  spreading  contagious  diseases.  All  kinds 
of  germs,  it  is  said,  can  be  collected  under 
the  heads,  and  nurses  who  indulge  the  fem- 
inine habit  of  holding  pins  in  their  mouths 
lay  themselves  open  to  serious  attack.  The 
doctors  who  have  warned  the  public  say  that 
many  of  the  so-called  new  pins  are  not  new 
at  all.  but  have  been  picked  up  in  the  streets 
and  laid  side  by  side  with  the  others.  The 
idea  is  not  an  altogether  pleasant  one,  and  is, 
moreover,  one  likely  to  increase  the  uneas- 
iufss  of  the  overfastidious. 

There  are  some  women  now  wlio  are  so 
afraid  of  germs  that  they  wash  all  their 
gold  and  silver  pieces  before  handling  them, 
and  who  never  allow  a  bank-bill  to  go  into 
their  purses  until  it  has  been  wrapped  in 
some  kind  of  disinfectant  paper.  They  even 
require  the  shop-girls  who  hand  them  their 
change  to  wrap  it  in  paper  first.  What  is  to 
be  done,  if  all  this  is  so,  with  the  popular 
superstitions  about  picking  up  all  the  pins 
that  one  sees,  and  never  passing  a  penny  in 
the  street?— Harper's  Bazar. 


TOTAL  AREA  SMALLER  THAN  TEXAS. 

There  seems  to  be  an  idea  in  some  quarters 
that  there  is  something  appalling  in  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  schemes  of  territorial  expansion 
which  the  United  States  now  has  under  con- 
sideration. This  is  not  true.  The  possible 
additions  of  our  domain  are  almost  insignif- 
icant when  compared  with  the  present  area 
of  our  possessions. 

Some  figures  on  this  subject  have  been 
ccmpiied  by  the  New  York  "Mail  and  Ex- 
Iirc  ss."  and  they  disclose  a  fact  that  will  be 
surprising  to  many:  namely,  that  if  the 
United  States  were  to  annex  Hawaii,  retain 
the  I'hilippines,  and  capture  and  hold  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico,  our  territory  would  be  in- 
creased 247,7-l.'5  square  miles,  or  an  area  con- 
sidei-ably  less  than  that  of  the  state  of  Texas. 
This  is  a  fact  worth  knowing,  and  sliows 
that  notl  ing  vast  in  the  way  of  territorial 
afquisi'ion  is  proposed. — Rochester  Democrat 
and  Chronicle. 


buys  this 
|ie«k,  made 
of  quarter- 
sawed  oak  or  J 
finished  in 
mahogany, 
piano- 
polished.  It 
measures  ,53 
in.  high,  29 
In.  wide,  9  in. 
beveled  mir- 
ror. Retail 
price  $10. 
Our  mammoth  general  catalogue, 
the  great  household  educator  Id  nialled 
I  tree  on  request.  Our  Clothing  cata- 

*  logue  and  Cloth  samples  is  also  mail- 
I  ed  free.  Expressage  paid  on  all  Clothing. 

*  Owing  to  an  overpro-  CARPETS 
^  duction  at  our  Balti- 
^  more  mills,  we  are  of- 
5  feriog  many  specials 
^  this  month.   Our  Car- 

4  pet  oatalosfue  in  hand- 
^  painteil  colors  is  youra 
^  tor  the  asking.  This 
^  month  we  sew  Carpets, 
i  furnish  wadded  lining 
^  free,  and  pay  freight 

5  on  all  $9  Carpet  pur- 
f  chases  and  over.  Ad- 
I  dress  (exactly  as  below) ' 

IJuliusHines&Son 
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^PFCIAI  <Sn  nAV<s  OPPFP  isiTKonrcE  om  l.\test  large,  powERrrL 
orcV/lAL,   UU   UAlo   UrrCK       achromatic  tele'^coi'e,  the  EicEi-sioR. 

^        _     .,,.,-r      WHAT  _    YOU  «WANT^ 

to 

lO 

Mile 

Ran§:e*"ONSEA-  FARM  -    oR  "RANCH 

POSTTEVEI.r  such  ft  gooj  Telescop*  was  atscr  loM  for  lliU  pr'ne  h*forc.  Theit  IfllcncuMS  are  ondi--  \>j  .,i,e  f(  lie  l»ri:ci(  mannfnciuT.  r-  \-ure 
closed  U  Inche*  and  open  over     1-2  fc«t  in  5  »«:tli>n«.    Thcj  nrv  DOUND.  BR.XSS  SAFETY  C.VP  on  eacli  in  l  to  ^^n.lu-te  .lim,  -  t :     -  i      i     v,  tJiFUL 

LE.NSES.  stientificall/  ground  and  bjIjiwicI.  (iUAKANTEED  BV  THE  MAKER,  licrelafore,  TeleicojKi  of  thin  aizo  have  t«cn  lijMfi-r  ffm  '-J  |o.U). 
Evfrjf  lojouroer  la  the  country  or  at  aeiul'tt  rcaurU  ihouM  crrttiinlT  secure  one  of  these  instruments;  auJ  no  farmer  jliguM  lf<  withuut  one,  0)ijii;ta  mllei 
away  are  Irought  to  \Ww  wiih  astonishin;;  deimt's.  Sent  hj  timiX  or  cxprcas.  aafely  patted,  prepaid  for  onlj  W  cti.  Our  now  catalo-^u*  of  W»tche«,  etc., 
MOt  with  each  order.  Thl»  Li  a  grand  offer  ka-l  you  .AnnM  not  mlts  it.  WE  WARRANT  each  Tele»cop€  Jl'ST  AS  REPRESENTED  or  money  refunded. 
«  AXTS  .\NOTliER  :  Brandr.  V»..  Gents.— I'k-.iac  stad  anolh«r  Telc^.-ope.  money  enclosed.  Other  was  a  bargain,  gocd  as  ioiCrunient*  cojilnt;  many  times  the 
moBcy.— R.  0.  Auss.  Send  99  CENT«  by  Bipir*tcr«d  l«ttcr.  P.j*t  OfSc«  MoneT  Order,  Express  Money  Oriler.  or  Bank  Draft  payaldc  to  our  oMor  or  have 
your  storekeeper  ornewsdealer  order  for  you.    EXCELSIOR  IMl'OKTIXG  CO.,  Di*pt.  M.,  ExccUlor  Bldff,,  JN'CW  York.  BoX  78». 
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FREE 


CepL  312 


BALTIMORE,  MI>. 


PIECES  SILVER 
PLATED  WARE 

li!  knivLS.  13  forks,  13  tablespoons.l2tea- 
t^poons.  all  silver  plated  &  made  alter  ster- 
ling silver  design.  No  chance  about  it,  you 

can  get  this  complete  silver  plated  table  service  absolutely  free  If  you  com- 
ply with  the  extiaordinary  offer  we  send  to  evtry  pen-on  taking  advantage 
of  thisadversement.  We  want  toquickly  introduce  our  famous  Vegetable 
I'ills.  apositivecureforconstitipation,  indipet<tion  tt  torpid  Ilveri  ifyou 
I  icrree  to  sell  only  6  boxes  of  Pills  at  25c. a  box  write  to-day  &pend  luc.  &  v^-e  send  you 

 J  the  Pills  by  mail,  when  sold  send  us  the  money  less  the  loc.sent  with  order  <t  we  send 

you  exactly  as  describc-a  above  all  full  >i7.e.  1^  tea.-^poons,  topether  with  our  offer  of  1 2  knives,  12  forks,<S:  "Z  tablespoona 
postapre  free,  same  dav  money  is  received.  All  ho  received  knives,  forks.  tubleBpooiiii  teaspoons  for  geljir.'  our 
reniedie6areaeilgtit;e<l&  weKUuranteetlieinaU  we  claim.  American  Med.  Co.  Uept.K,  30  W.I3tli8t.  M.T.Cltl^ 

The  Handy  War  Book  ^ 

A  new  book  of  imiiortant  ainl  autlieiitic  iiitoi  mation  ami  statistics  on  the  many  sulfjeots  relating  to  the 
laeseut  war,  sucli  as  size,  ijoimlation,  climate,  eoninierce  and  resourcei*  of  the  Islands  concerned  In  the  Spaulsh- 
Anierican  conflict,  n  iih  many  other  facts  which  readers  of  war  news  should  have.  PICTURES  OF  UNITED 
STATES  WAR  VESSELb  ami  a  classification  and  description  of  the  various  ships  in  the  navies  of  Spain 
and  America,  with  definitions  of  naval  terms  used  In  iiress  dispatches.  FINE  WAR  MAPS  of  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  the  W  est  India  Islands,  the  I'hilippines,  and  a  large  map  of  the  World. 

We  will  send  The  Handy  War  liook,  with  hist<iry,  maps  and  illustrations  as  described  above,  and  Farm 
and  Firesiile  for  the  remahider  of  this  year,  for  2.5  Cents.  When  paid-in-advance  subscribers  accept  this  offer 
their  time  will  be  extended  si.x  months.  Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


OUR  TWO  JOURNALS  THE 
REMAINDER  OF  THIS  YEAR 
FOR  ONLY  FIFTEEN  CENTS 


1-      'l^  "vt- 
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WOMAN'S  Home  Companion 

Is  an  ideal  home  magazine,  published 
monthly.  It  contains,  on  an  average, 
32  large  pages  (size  II  by  16  inches), 
and,  in  addition,  a  new  and  handsome 
cover  each  issue.  It  is  printed  on  fine 
paper  and  beautifully  and  profusely  illus- 
trated. The  productions  of  the  most 
talented  American  writers  fill  its  columns. 
It  needs  only  to  be  introduced  into  any 
intelligent  family  to  become  a  regular 
visitor  there.  It  is  the  only  high-grade 
periodical  in  the  United  States  offered  at 
the  nominal  price  of  Fifty  Cents  a  year. 
A  short  trial  subscription  must  convince 
every  thoughtful  person  that  Woman's 
Home  Companion  would  be  cheap  at 
double  the  price;  that  it  is,  in  fact,  a 
better  family  magazine  than  the  majority 
of  one-dollar-a-ycar  publications. 


Regular  Price  of  

THE  COMPANION 

 Fifty  Cents  a  Year 


Farm  and  Fireside 

Is  issued  semi-monthly,  or  24  times  a 
year.  It  never  has  less  than  20  pages 
(size  II  by  16  inches)  each  issue.  The 
writers  for  the  "  Farm  "  part  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  are  the  very  best  farmers  in  the 
country,  who  are  acknowledged  by  their 
fellow-farmers  to  be  thoroughly  practical 
and  reliable  authorities.  In  the  course  of 
a  year  every  feature  of  farming  receives 
due  attention.  The  "Fireside"  part  of 
Farm  and  Fireside  is  given  up  to  the  inter- 
ests and  pleasures  of  the  women-folks. 
There  are  short  and  serial  stories,  hints 
on  home  dressmaking  with  cut  paper  pat- 
terns, a  department  on  housekeeping,  giv- 
ing new  recipes  for  cooking,  preserving, 
etc.  There  are  pages  devoted  to  choice 
miscellany,  short  poems,  humor,  etc. 
Many  illustrations  are  used. 


Regular  Price  of  

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

 Fifty  Cents  a  Year 


We  will  send  our  two  journals,  Woman's  Home  Companion  and 
Farm  and  Fireside,  for  the  remainder  of  this  year  (to  January  I, 
1899)  for  15  CENTS.  This  bargain  offer  is  made  to  introduce 
our  journals  into  homes  where  they  are  not  now  taken. 

WHEN  THIS  REMAINDER  OF  THE  YEAR  OFFER  IS  ACCEPTED  THE  NAME  CANNOT  BE  COUNTED  IN  A  CLUB 

MAST,  CROWELL  &  KIRKPATRICK,  Pubs.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
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FARM  AJNfJD  FIRESmE. 


Atjgust  15,  1898. 


®ur  MousebolJ). 


AN  ECHO  FROM  THE  PAST. 

BT  A.  M.  MARRIOTT. 

A  little  head  is  nestled  on  my  slioulder, 

A  little  form  is  clasped  against  my  breast. 
And  back  and  forth  in  the  quaint  willow 
rocker 

I  seek  to  soothe  the  tired  child  to  rest. 

This  joyous,  mischievous,  fun-loving  urchin, 
Whose  tender  summers  only  number  two. 
Who  gently  pats  my  cheek  with  dimpled  fin- 
gers 

The  while  he  softly  whispers,  "I  love  "oo." 

The    darkened    room    and    gently  swaying 
rocker 

Fail  to  conjure  the  drowsy  God  of  Sleep: 
And  so  I  listen  to  the  wondrous  "torii  s" 
That  elf-like  through  his  busy  fancies  creep. 

Although  I  scarce  can  understand  the  lan- 
guage 

He  uses  to  describe  the  tales  he  tells, 
'Tis  little  matter,  for  the  busy  chatter 
Stirs  up  my  heart  where  fondest  memories 
dwell. 

Of  one  who  years  ago,  like  this  dear  treasure, 
Pressed  softest  kisses  on  my  lips  and  brow; 
Who  in  those  happy  days  returned  in  full 
Love's  measure. 
Clasped  in  my  fond  embrace  as  Ealph  is 
now. 

The  years  have  flown,  and  changes  have  been 
many. 

And  Time  has  laid  his  hand  on  heart  and 
brow; 

But  still  I  seem  to  hear  his  sweet  voice  call- 
ing "Mama," 
Much  like  this  little  rogue  says  "Grandma" 
now. 


HOME  TOPICS. 

BREAKFASTS.— Undoubtedly,  break- 
fast is  the  most  dilBcult  meal  of  the 
three  to  plan  for  so  that  there 
shall  be  variety  enough  to  tempt  the 
appetite  and  yet  not  such  an  elaborate 
menu  as  to  weary  one  in  its  preparation. 
Some  one  of  the  cereals  finds  a  place  on 
nearly  every  breakfast-table,  but  should 
be  varied.  Sometimes  oatmeal,  and  some- 
times cerealin,  wheatlet,  shredded  wheat 
or  some  of  the  other  preparations  of  grain 
are  used,  while  sometimes  the  cereal  is 
omitted  entirely  and  milk  toast  served 
in  its  place;  or  pieces  of  either  white  or 
brown  bread  may  be  slowly  browned  in  the 
oven  until  they  are  dried  through,  then 
rolled,  and  a  dish  of  the  crumbs  served 
with  a  pitcher  of  cream.  This,  by  the  way, 
is  a  good  way  to  use  all  crusts  and  broken 
pieces  of  bread. 

Pop-OVEES — These  are  a  delicate  form 
of  breakfast  mufBn.  Sift  two  cupfuls  of 
white  flour  with  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt. 
Add  gradually  two  cupfuls  of  sweet  milk, 
and  beat  until  the  batter  is  smooth;  then 


Kumiss. — A  friend  lately  sent  me  the 
following  recipe  for  kumiss,  which  I 
consider  superior  to  the  article  by  that 
name  for  sale  in  drug-stores:  Take  a  clean, 
smooth  granite  kettle  (one  kept  for  this 
use  alone  is  best),  put  into  it  three  qitsrts 
of  new  milk,  and  heat  gradually,  stirring 
frequently,  until  the  temperature  rises  to 
ninety-eight  degrees,  using  a  thermometer 
to  test  it.  Remove  the  kettle  from  the 
fire,  and  add  one  cake  of  yeast  dis- 
solved in  a  little  of  the  milk,  and 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  white  sugar. 
Stir  the  milk  well  after  adding  these, 
and  seal  up  in  bottles  or  pint  jars.  Keep 
in  a  temperature  of  seventy  degrees  for 
twelve  hours,  and  then  put  in  a  cold  place 
as  much  longer  before  using.  This  makes 
a  very  refreshing  and  nourishing  drink 
that  the  most  delicate  stomach  can  bear; 
in  fact,  it  is  highly  recommended  by  phy- 
sicians for  the  use  of  patients  suffering 
from  any  gastric  trouble. 

Obedience. — I  confess  to  being  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  believe  that  children 
should  be  taugiht  to  obey,  and  that  a  child 
w^ho  habitually  disregards  his  parents' 
wishes  has  something  lacking  in  his  train- 
ing. The  training  to  obedience  must  be- 
gin in  infancy.  As  soon  as  a  child  is  old 
enough  to  understand  its  parents'  words 
it  is  old  enough  to  be  taught  to  obey.  If 
this  is  neglected,  and  the  child  left  to  its 
own  sweet  will,  or  governed  entirely  by 
coaxing  and  bribes,  until  it  is  five  or  sis 
years  old,  it  will  be  a  task  indeed  to 
teach  it  to  obey,  a  task  at  once  fraught 
with  bitterness  and  pain  to  both  parent 
and  c'hild. 

By  obedi-ence  I  do  not  mean  that  a  child 
should  be  ruled  as  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and 
not  allowed  to  have  any  will  of  its  own; 
but  with  kindness  and  firmness  his  will 
should  be  so  trained  that  it  will  be  in 
subjection  to  himself.  Children  need  the 
tenderest  and  at  the  same  time  the  firmest 
guidance.  The  way  is  all  new  and  strange 
to  them,  and  they  must  learn  step  by  step 
to  discern  between  rig'ht  and  wrong.  Be 
patient,  kind  and  tender,  but  withal  firm, 
and  look  constantly  to  the  All-Father  for 
wisdom,  seeking  only  to  fulfil  the  sacred 
trust  w^ith  faithfulness  and  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  immortal  souls  intrusted 
to  our  care  and  guidance,  and  after  years 
will  not  be  fi-lled  witti  remorse  and  un- 
availing regret.  Maida  McL. 


SHAMROCK  DOILY. 

Abbreviations: — D  k,  double  knot;  p, 
picot. 

First  row — Make  a  ring  of  7  d  k,  p,  3 
d  k,  p,  3  d  k,  p,  7  d  k,  close;  with  two 
threads  *  5  d  k,  p,  repeat  three  times,  5 
I  d  k;  make  a  ring  like  one  just  described. 


Make  seven  of  these  stars,  one  in  the 
center  with  six  around  it,  joining  •at  middle 
p  of  cluster. 

Border: — First  row. — Begin  at  middle 
ring  of  first  of  the  two  outside  clusters; 
with  two  threads  2  d  k,  p,  *  4  -d  k,  p,  repeat 
twice:  2  d  k,  join  to  next  ring,  2  d  k,  p,  *  4 
d  k,  p,  repeat  three  times;  2  d  k,  join  to 
first  ring  of  next  cluster,  *  2  d  k,  p,  *  4 
dk,p, repeat  twice  from  last  star;  2  dk,join 


sugar;  in  two  muslin  bags  place  one  nnd 
one  half  ounces  of  cloves  and  cinnamon. 
Boil  all  until  done,  put  in  jars,  and  tie  up. 

Sweet  Watermelon-rind  Pickle. — 
Select  a  large  fresh  watermelon,  remove 
the  green  part  of  the  rind,  cut  in  two-inch 
pieces,  and  boil  until  tender;  drain  from 
the  boiling  water,  and  place  in  alum-water 
(alum  size  of  walnut  in  three  pints  of 
w.iter).    Make  a  syrup  of  one  pint  of  rin- 


to  nest  ring,  repeat  once  from  second  star; 
2  d  k,  p,  *  4  d  k,  p,  repeat  three  times; 
2  d  k,  join  to  nest  ring,  2  d  k,  p,  *  4  d  k, 
p,  repeat  twice;  2  d  k,  join  to  next  ring; 
2  d  k,  p,  *  4  d  k,  p,  repeat  three  times; 
2  d  k,  p,  join  to  next  ring. 

Second  row — Make  ring  of  5  d  k,  p,  5  d 
k,  join  to  first  p  of  last  row;  with  two 
threads  8  d  k,  p,  3  d  k.  Continue  around, 
omitting  the  scallop  between  third  and 
fourth  rings,  doing  this  at  every  joining 
of  first  row  of  border  to  clusters,  except  at 
the  middle  rings  of  the  two  outside  clusters 
of  center. 

Third  row — Like  second  row  of  center  of 
doily,  joining  the  clusters  at  middle  p  of 
first  and  third  rings,  and  the  stems  of  16 
d  k  to  each  alternate  p  of  second  row, 
but  making  a  stem  without  a  cluster  in 
center  of  each  large  scallop,  and  missing 
two  p  of  previous  row;  this  to  avoid  full- 
ness. 

Fourth  row — With  two  threads  joined  at 
middle  ring  of  cluster,  make  8  d  k,  p,  * 
5  d  k,  p,  repeat  twice,  2  d  k,  join  to  next 
middle  ring.  Continue  this  pattern,  but 
making  2  d  k,  p,  2  d  k  between  the  clus- 
ters where  the  extra  stem  is  made. 

Fifth  row — Ring  of  5  d  k,  p,  5  d  k.  join 
to  p  of  last  row;  with  two  threads  5  d  k, 
p,  5  d  k.  Rei>eat,  but  making  three  rings 
without  a  scallop  between  in  the  three  p 
between  the  large  scallops  of  doily. 

.Julia  A.  Williams. 


add  two  well-beaten  eggs  and  a  teaspoon- 
ful of  melted  butter.  Bake  in  buttered, 
stoue  china  cups,  filling  them  not  more 
than  ihalf  full.  Bake  those  cakes  in  a 
quick  oven,  and  they  will  rise  to  the  tops 
of  the  Clips  nnd  pop  over  the  edges,  as 
their  name  Indicates.  Do  not  use  any  bak- 
ing-powder, «nd  be  careful  to  not  bake 
longer  than  until  the  cakes  are  a  delicate 
brown.   Serve  as  soon  as  done. 


I  joining  a.t  first  p  to  last  p  of  first  ring. 
Continue  until  you  have  a  circle  of  six 
rings  and  six  scallops. 

Second  row — Make  a  ring  of  4  d  k,  p, 
G  d  k,  p,  G  d  k,  p,  4  d  k,  close;  make  three 
of  these  rings,  joining  at  first  p,  drawing 
<-lose  together  to  form  a  cluster.  With  two 
threads  IG  d  k,  join  to  middle  p  of  scallop, 
IG  d  k.  another  cluster  of  three  rings.  Con- 
tinue around,  making  a  'Star  of  sis  points. 


TOOTHSOME  NEW  ENGLAND  RECIPES. 

What  is  more  exciting  in  its  season  than 
the  fruit-canning  time,  when  one  bustles 
around  in  her  preserving,  canning  and 
spicing,  to  say  nothing  of  the  chilli  sauce, 
catchup  and  the  many,  many  kinds  of 
table  relishes?  So  I  give  here  a  number  of 
the  most  valuable  recipes: 

Spiced  Currants. — These  are  nice  for 
meats.  Boil  together  for  one  hour  five 
pounds  of  currants,  four  pounds  of  sugar, 
one  pint  of  vinegar  and  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  cinnamon  and  cloves:  the  two  latter  tie 
in  muslin  bags  during  cooking.  Keep  in  a 
stone  jar  for  two  years,  if  not  used  up. 

CuRR.ANT  .Ikli.y. — Pick  the  fruit  when 
ripe  (not  dead  ripe),  and  look  overcarefnlly: 
cook  fruit  and  stems,  add  no  water,  but 
crush  a  little  of  the  fru'it,  that  it  may  not 
stick  to  the  kettle;  cook  slowly  at  first, 
then  bring  to  a  last  cooking  until  soft; 
strain,  measure  the  juice,  and  after  boil- 
ing eight  minutes  add  an  eiiu.'il  amount 
of  sugar  which  lias  been  thoroughly 
heated  in  the  oven;  boil  all  eight  minutes, 
skiniming  as  it  boils.  Put  in  glasses,  and 
tightly  cover. 

Sweet  Pickled  Peaches.— Take  four 
pounds  of  fine  whole  peaches,  two  i)ounds 
of  sugar,  one  pint  of  vinegar  and  a  handful 
of  cloves;  cook  until  tender,  then  cm  air- 
tight. 

Sweet  Pickle. — Core  and  halve  one 
half  bushel  of  pears:  add  mie  gallon  of 
cider  vinegar  and  six  pounds  of  brown 


egar  and  five  cupfuls  of  sugar;  boil  well, 
add  the  rind,  and  boil  for  twenty  minutes, 
putting  a  teaspoonful  of  cloves  in  the 
syrup. 

Damson  Pickles. — ^Four  pounds  of 
plums,  three  pounds  of  sugar,  one  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  sugar,  one  and  one  half  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  cloves,  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
mace,  three  teaspoonfuls  of  allspice  and 
one  pint  of  vinegar;  boil  until  thick,  watch- 
ing closely  to  keep  from  burning.  It  will 
need  to  cook  about  two  hours.  This  is  to 
be  eaten  with  turkey. 

SPAjasH  Pickles. — One  peek  of  green 
tomatoes,  four  onions  and  four  green  pep- 
pers: chop  all  together,  and  let  stand  over 
night,  draining  the  next  morning;  then  add 
one  half  cupful  of  salt,  one  ounce  of  cloves, 
one  ounce  of  allspice,  one  cupful  of  whole 
mustard,  two  pounds  of  sugar,  and  enough 
cider  vinegar  to  entirely  cover. 

Piccalilli. — Xo  1.  Two  quarts  of  to- 
matoes, two  quarts  of  cucumbers,  one  half 
pint  of  peppers,  one  pint  of  onions;  chop, 
then  put  in  stone  jars  with  a  cupful  of  salt 
on  them,  and  let  stand  twenty-four  hours; 
then  while  draining  take  two  quarts  of 
vinegar  and  two  cupfuls  of  brown  sngjTr; 
scald,  adding  a  bag  of  all  kinds  of  whole 
spices;  drain,  and  put  back  into  chopped 
mixture,  and  soak  two  hours. 

No.  2. — One  peck  of  green  tomatoes, 
twelve  onions  about  the  same  size,  three 
green  peppers,  one  head  of  cabbage;  chop 
fine,  sprinkle  wth  two  cupfuls  of  fine  table 
salt,  place  in  colander,  or,  better,  in  a  large 
coarse  linen  bag.  tying  them  where  they 
can  drain  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  place 
in  largestone  jars;  add  one  pound  of  brown 
sugar,  one  red  pepper  (chopped  fine), 
one  tablespoonful  of  whole  cloves,  two 
tnblesi)oonfuls  of  mace,  one  tablespoonful 
of  black  [lepper,  one  tablespoonful  of  all- 
spice and  one  tablespoonful  of  celery-seed, 
mixing  the  seasoning  carefully  with  the 
chopped  mixture:  now  cover  all  with  bo'il- 
ing  vinegar,  and  bottle  in  your  jars.  In 
two  weeks'  time  this  w-ill  be  ready  to  use, 
and  is  an  old  and  tried  stand-by. 

Mustard  Pickles.— Take  equal  parts 
of  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  onions  (small 
whole  ones)  and  cauliflower;  peel  the  on- 
ions, cut  the  cauliflower  into  small  pieces, 
and  slice  the  tomatoes.  It  is  nice  to  have 
a  few  whole  onions  such  as  you  use  for 
Iireserves.  Pour  on  boiling  water,  and  let 
stand  over  night,  draining  in  the  morning. 
Take  vinegar  enough  to  cover  well,  allow- 
ing one  cupful  of  brown  sugar  to  each 
half  cupful  of  flour,  one  tablespoonful  oi 
turmeric  and  one  fourth  of  a  pound  of 
ground  mustard  to  each  pint  of  vinegar: 
boil  sugar  and  vinegar  with  small  lump 
of  alum,  make  a  paste  of  mustard,  flour 
and  turmeric  with  cold  vinegar:  when  a 
smooth  paste  is  made  pour  slowly  into  boil- 
ing vinegar,  place  |)ickles  in  jars,  and  pour 
hot  vinegar  over  them. 

Old-time  Cucumber  Pickle.s.— MaKe  a 
Urine,  and  pour  over  cucuniliers,  allowing 
1  them   to  stand   twenty-four  hours:  take 
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enough  vin«gnr  and  a  little  water  to  cover 
them,  scald,  and  let  remain  twenty-four 
hours.  Turn  this  all  off,  pack  cucumbers 
in  stone  jars,  pouring  over  them  good,  pure, 
bailing  hot  cider  vinegar,  and.  add  whole 
pieces  of  horse-radish  and  a  few  bits  of 
alum.    This  will  keep  for  a  year. 

Chilli  Sauce. — Use  eighteen  large  ripe 
tomatoes,  two  onions,  four  peppers, 
chopped  fine,  four  cupfuls  of  vinegar,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  'salt.  four  tablespoonf ula 
of  sugar,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  ginger,  two 
ta'blespooufuls  of  cinnamon,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  cloves,  one  tablespoonful  of 
allspice,  one  nutmeg;  boil  one  hour,  and 
can  air-tight, 

To-MATo  Relish. — Made  from  canned 
tomatoes.  One  quart  of  canned  tomatoes, 
a  small  piece  of  onion,  eight  whole  cloves, 
sis  peppercorns,  two  tablespoonfuls  .  of 
butter,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour;  place 
butter  and  flour  in  frying-pan,  adding  a 
little  tonj^ito  at  a  time:  seasoin  with  salt 
and  pepper,  and  cook  twenty  minutes. 

PiCKLEU  Cauliflower. — Cook  cauli- 
flower until  tender,  salting  the  water  when 
partly  done;  when  done  drain,  and  pack  in 
a  stone  jar. 

Dressing. — Mix  two  thirds  of  mustard 
and  one  third  of  sugar  with  enough  vin- 
egar to  form  thin  batter;  pour  enough  on 
tie  cauliflower  to  cover.  B.  K. 


join  to  next  loop,  continue  to  end  of  row. 
Fasten  thread  in  first  p  of  row  just  made, 
repeating  the  pattern. 

For  border  for  neck  and  across  ends, 
with  two  threads  joined  at  base  of  first 
ring  of  ninth  row,  make  a  scallop  of 
2  d  k,  six  long  p,  a  ring  joined  at  first  p  to 
this  same  first  ring,  join  at  middle  p  to 
long  loop  of  seventh  row,  finish  and  close; 
0  d  k  with  two  threads,  another  ring  joined 
to  one  preceding  and  to  same  long  loop; 
repeat  this  pattern  across  the  end,  joining 
the  rings  to  collar  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  work  will  be  smooth.  After  turning 
the  corner,  to  avoid  fullness  make  two 
rings,  drawing  them  closely  together  after 
eaeh  6  d  k,  each  ring  in  this  row  being 
joined  at  middle  p  to  p  of  collar.  The  col- 
lar 'Should  be  made  of  fine  thread;  No.  36 
is  used  in  the  illustration. 

Julia  A.  Williams. 


of  stewed  tomatoes,  mashed,  thickened 
with  a  small  quantity  of  flour,  and  a  few 
sprigs  of  parsley. 

Barbecued  Ham,— Cut  raw  ham  in 
slices,  pour  boiling  water  over  them,  then 
fry.  When  done,  pour  into  the  grease 
one  h'alf  a  teaspoonful  of  vinegar  to  each 
slice,  one  fourth  of  a  teaspoonful  of  made 
mustard  in  the  same  proportion,  one  tea- 


TATTED  COLLAR. 

Abbeeviatioxs: — D  k,  double  knot;  p, 
picot. 

First  row — Make  a  ring  of  5  d  k,  p,  5 
d  k,  p,  5  d  k,  p,  5  d  k,  p,  close  (all  middle  pi- 
cots  are  long),  with  two  threads,  6  d  k,  p, 
6  d  k.  Continue  until  there  are  fifty-six 
rings  (all  rings  are  made  alike),  or  more, 
if  a  larger  collar  is  desired. 

Second  row — Fasten  thread  in  p  of  scal- 
lop. 1  d  k,  p  (all  picots  are  long  in  second, 
third,  fourth,  sixth  and  seventh  rows),  4 
d  k,  p,  1  d  k,  join  to  next  scallop;  repeat. 

Third  row — Join  at  first  p;  *  1  d  k,  p, 
4  d  k,  p,  1  d  k,  join  to  next  p;  3  d  k,  p,  3  d 
k,  join  to  next  p;  repeat  from  beginning. 

Fourth  row-^Join  at  first  p;  *  1  d  k, 
p;  '4  d  k,  p,  1  d  k,  join  to  next  two  picots 
(forming  clusters  through  the  row);  repeat 
from  *. 

Fifth  row — Like  first  row,  joining  the 
rfi^  ift  middle  p  to  second  p  of  fourth  row. 

Sixth  row — Like  sieeond  row. 

Seventh  row^Like  third  row. 

Eighth  row--Like  third  row,  except  that 
the  picots  are  graduated  as  follows  to  form 
a  scallop;  first  p  is  small,  increasing  in 
length  until  the  fourth  is  as  loug  as  those 
in  preceding  rows;  decrease  from  this  until 
there  are  seven  picots.  Repeat  from  be- 
ginning. 

Ninth  row — Make  a  ring,  joining  at  first 
p  fb  first  p  of  last  row,  second  p  to  next 
loop,  finish  and  close;  with  two  threads  6 
d  k,  *  make  another  ring,  joining  at  first 
p  to  last  p  of  pre\4ous  ring,  the  next  p 
'to  third  p  of  eighth  row;  finish  the  ring, 
close;  with  two  threads  2  d  k,  p  (long); 


A  CHAPTER  ON  MEATS. 

It  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion 
among  housekeepers  that  the  cheaper  por- 
tions of  a  piece  of  beef  must  be  relegated 
to  the  soup-pot.  This  is  a  mistake,  as 
they  thereby  lose  some  very  toothsome 
dishes.  The  flanky  parts  and  shin  ex- 
cepted, the  inferior  cuts  malce  good  ro^ists; 
but  those  who  like  meat  rare  must  in  this 
instance  choose  to  eat  it  well  done.  The 
secret  of  rendering  the  tougher  pieces 
tender  is  long,  slow  cooking  in  a  covered 
pan  in  the  oven.  If  one  has  no  regular 
roasting-pan,  two  biscuit-pans  may  be 
utilized.  Season  the  meat  as  usual,  pour 
boiling  water  well  up  around  it,  cover,  and 
let  cook  from  three  to  five  hours,  depend- 
ing on  the  size. 


repeat  until  there  are  six  long  p,  2  d  k; 
repeat  from  *  three  times,  joining  both 
third  and  fourth  rings  to  middle  loop,  make 
another  ring,  joining  as  described,  then 
with  two  threads  6  d  k,  another  ring,  join- 
ing at  first  p  to  last  ring,  and  at  next  two 
p  to  next  loop  of  eighth  row.  Repeat  from 
beginning. 

To  finish  the  neck,  fasten  threads  in  first 
long  p  of  first  row,  2  d  k,  p  (small),  2  d  k, 


The  oven  should  not  he  very  hot  until 
at  the  last.  What  water  remains  in  the 
pan  may  be  thickened  for  gravy  or  tran^^ 
formed  into  soup  by  the  addition  q£  a  scant 
cupful  of  rice  an  hour  before  using.  More 
water,  or,  better  still,  milk  and  water,  may 
then  bring  it  up  to  the  proper  quantity, 
after  the  meat  has  been  removed  and  the 
surplus  grease  skimmed.  To  tickle  the  pal- 
ate still  further,  when  the  meat  begins  to 
stick  tender,  pour  offi  the  water  and  in  its 
place  put  the  following  mixture: 

One  and  one  half  pints  of  milli:,  one  geu' 
erous  pint  of  bread-crumbs,  two  beaten 
eggs,  a  little  chopped  suet,  one  cupful  of 
raisins  and  a  pinch  of  salt. 
Raise  the  roast  above  this  by 
means  of  a  wire  toaster  or 
three  small  sticks  laid  across 
the  top  of  the  pan.  Increase 
the  heat,  let  the  pudding  bake 
until  crisp  and  brown,  cut  in 
squares,  and  serve  around  the 
meat.  This  is  good  eating  iu' 
deed,  but  some  may  prefer  the 
genuine  Yorksliire  pudding, 
which  is  made  as  follows:  One 
and  one  half  pints  of  milk,  two, 
or  if  they  are  plentiful,  three 
eggs,  one  half  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  one  teaspoonful  of  bak- 
ing-powder, and  flour  enough 
to  make  a  rather  stiff  batter. 
Put  this  in  one  end  of  the  pan 
when  the  meat  is  nearly  done, 
Have  the  oven  'hot,  and  bake 
one  hour.  Cut  in  squares,  and 
garnish  the  roast  with  them. 
Thicken  the  gravy,  and  serve 
with  the  pudding. 

The  breast  of  veal  makes  a 
good  roast,  stew  or  pie.  If  de- 
aired  for  roasting,  make  a 
pocket  in  it  and  stuff  same  as 
for  poultry.  Those  who  have 
never  tried  a  shoulder  of  Iamb  or  mutton 
have  no  idea  of  its  superiority  over  the  leg 
for  roasting.  The  English,  who  know  all 
there  is  to  know  about  sheep,  give  it  the 
preference  always.  Have  the  butcher  bane 
it  for  you,  which  leaves  a  iwcket  to  he 
filled  with  dressing. 

The  breast  of  lamb  boiled  till  the  hones 
will  slip  out,  then  lightly  browned  on  a 
hot  skillet,  can  be  served  with  a  sauce 


spoonful  of  sugar,  and  pepper  to  taste.  Let 
boil  up  once,  then  put  over  the  meat. 

Suet  may  he  quickly  prepared  by  sprink- 
ling with  flour  and  pressed  with  the  rolling- 
pin  until  it  crumbles.  It  will  need  little,  if 
any,  chopping. 

Roast  beef  calls  for  horse-radish  or  made 
mustard;  roast  mutton  for  currant  jelly; 
roast  pork  for  apple  sauce;  roast  lamb  tor 
mint  sauce.  Mart  M.  Willaed. 


CHILDREN  IN  AUGUST. 

August  seems  the  most  trying  month  of 
the  twelve  for  little  children — chilly  nights 
after  hot  days — and  if  one  is  obliged 
to  stay  in  town  during  this  month,  all 
comforts  imaginable  must  be  prepared 
for  the  babies.  If  mothers  would  only 
be  more  careful  as  to  their  eating — so 
much  pain  comes  from  eating  unripe 
fruit,  and  children,  both  large  and 
small,  crave  green  fruit. 

A  lady  who  has  made  this  a  study 
said  all  children  under  four  years  of 
age  should  wear  light  all-wool  flannel 
next  to  the  skin,  especially  during 
August  and  September;  on  teething 
babies,  woolen  socks,  although  it's 
just  the  style  for  the  baby  to  go  bare- 
footed until  six  or  eight  months  old. 
When  your  little  one  shows  the  slightest 
symptoms  of  the  dreaded  summer  complaint, 
do  not  run  fof  the  doctor  and  dase  baby 
with  medicine,  but  give  a  simple  diet  of 
pure  fresh  milk  in  which  you  have  put  a 
teaspoonful  of  lime-water  to  every  tumbler- 
ful. When  diarrhea  is  accompanied  with 
pain,  lay  a  flannel  cloth  wet  in  hot  whisky 
on  the  stomach,  to  keeti  in  the  heat.  Al- 
most all  sim.ple  cases  may  yield  to  the 
applications  of  this  simple  home  remedy. 
Rice-water  is  also  helpful,  and  is  made 
thus:  Boil  a  tablespoonful  of  rice  and  a 
quart  of  water  three  hours;  strain  and 
sweeten.  Nearly  all  children  are  very  fond 
of  sweets,  and  if  mothers  would  give  stewed 
fruits  and  less  candies  there  would  be  less 
poor  teeth.  A  mild  home-made  marmalade 
is  good  at  breakfast,  also  a  very  little  new 
honey.  If  children  will  have  candy,  then 
teach  them  to  eat  only  pure  candy,  sudh  as 
rock-cand.v,  old-fashioned  lemon  and  pep- 
permint stick;  but  they  will  thrive  best  of 
all  on  figs,  dates.,  stewed  prunes,  simple 
rice  pudding,  custards  and  baked  apples. 

B.  K. 


FANCY  COLLARETTES  FOB  YOUNG  GIRLS. 

The  fancy  collarettes  of  lawn,  linen, 
embroidery  and  laoe  are  as  popular  as  ever 
this  season,  and  even  prettier  than  last 
year.  They  are  not  restricted  to  any  partic- 
ular size  and  shape,  and  can  he  made  to 
suit  the  individual  taste. 

The  illustrations  herewith  haVe  been  se- 
lected from  the  stock  of  one  of  New  York's 
largest  stores  as  being  specially  pretty. 

Fortunately,  these  collarettes  are  not  dif- 
ficult of  home  manufacture,  and  many  a 
reninant  of  fine  white  goods  and  embroi- 
dery pat  large  enough  for  anything  else 
can  be  utilized  to  good  advantage  in  mak- 
ing one  of  these  pretty  collarettes. 

Emma  Louise  Hauck  Rowe. 


"So  far  I  have  sold  Peerless  Athis  to  iiiue 
persons  out  of  every  ten  that  I  have  can- 
vassed," says  Mrs.  Viola  A.  Siemer,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal.,  "aud  am  absolutely  certain  I  can 
nearly  or  quite  maintain  that  rate  through- 
out.   I  need  80  Atlases  immediately." 


Especially  in  serious  eases  of  cold,  or  in  the 
absence  of  the  doctor,  .vou  want  a  medicine 
which  you  know  is  right.  That's  Jayne's 
Expectorant. 


There  is  as  Much  

 difference  in 

wheat  as  in  potatoes. 

The  wheat  used 
in  the  manufacture  of 


j  Is  not  selected  from  its  looks— It's 
,  analyzed. 

"We  don't  guess  at  Its  health- 
giving  qualities,  vre  test  it. 

Everybody  likes  it  because  it  Is 
palatable  and  satisfying. 

If  your  grocer  doe?  not  Iteep  it, 
,  send  us  his  name  and  your  order 
-we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 
Made  only  by  the 
FRANKLIN  MILLS  CO., 
Lockport,  N,  Y. 


SEND  US  ONE  DOLLAR 


AND  THIS  AV.  aoft 
we  will  Bead  jOQ  tliU 
BIG  300-puuQd  ueyr 
RESEHVCIR 
STOVE 
frclELt 
C.O.D.,  iul» 
ject  to  exam- 
iDAtioBf  ex- 
amine it  at 
your  freight 
depot,  and 
If  ToQad  per- 
fectly satisfactory, 
aod  the  tiREATiiST 
STOVE  BARGAIN  yoa 
ever  EBv  oriheard  of) 
pay  the  frelghlagent 
Our     Special  Price, 
Sll.gO,  less  tb*  il 
sent  with  order,  or  SIO.  50  and  freight  charges. 

Tfela  stQTe  ia  size  8j48;  oven  is  ISiaTzll;  top, 
24x44;  height,  28!^.  fflade  from  best  pig  Iron, 
larg-e  flues,  cut  tops,  heavy  out  centers,  heavy  corners, 
heavy  linings,  with  very  heavy  sectional  flre-back, 
large  bailed  ash  pan,  alide  hearth-plate  and  side  oven- 
shelf,  pouch  feed,  oven  door  kicker,  heavy  tin-lined 
oven  door,  handsome  nickel  trimmings  on  doors,  front, 
sides,  etc.  Extra  large,  deep,  porcelain-lined  reservoir. 
HoBfc  Co^i  BqrDer  Eastde,  and  we  furniBb  an  extra  WOOd 
grate,  ma^oer  it  a  perfect  wood  burQer. 

WE  ISSUE  A  BI.NDIN6  GtAHANTKE  with  every  Btow. 
ToarlGcal  dealer  wouia  aslt  at  least  $20, 00  for  such  a  stovei 
order  this  and  you  will  save  at  least  $8.O0.  Tha 
freight  is  only  about  $1.00  fov  each  50O  inilea. 

Our  New  Free  Stove  Catalopue  ^f^rn^Tf 'mi 

stoves,  ranges  and  lieaters  al  Sl.lJS  and  up.  THIS  NEW  BIO 
iOO-POlXD  ACHK  QI  EE.V  RESERVOIR  COAL  810 Vg  at  »J1.M), 
OTie  dollar  witti  ortler,  i3  a  wonder  of  value.  Order  «| 
snee  before  our  stoek  la  sold.  Addresa,  S£ABSi  ROB-' 
ETJCE  &  CO. ,  Cheapest  Soppl;  House  as  SartU,  TlUWat-. 
Deaplalnea  and  Wajiuan  8ts,,  GHIOAOO.  XUj. 


Ohio  INormal 
University 

ADA,  OHIO. 

A  complete  school  of  twelve  departments:  Literary, 
Military,  Law,  Pliarniatvuti<*.  Civil  Kngineering,  Klec- 
tiieal  Engineering,  Couiiut- reial,  Stfiiographic,  Music, 
Fine  Afts,  Telegiaphi**.,  illociuionary.  The  Literary 
Department  eiul>r,iL'es  I'reparatory.  Teachers'  Scientific, 
Literature,  Classical  and  University  ooursts.  Last  an- 
nual e.nroUmt'nt  3,li»o  (different  studt-nts.  Has  University 
po>\\^r.  Confers  tlegrees.  Is  chart ert-d  by  the  State, 
recognized  by  the  National  government,  having  ^Military 
department  under  the  supervision  of  an  otReer  detailed 
by  the  Se-cretary  of  War.  ;?118  in  advantre  will  pay 
hoard,  room  rpnt  and  tuition  49  weeks;  Sioo,  40  weeks; 
S"2S,  16  weeks.  Board  and  room,  when  paid  by  the  week, 
^.25  to  g2.50.  Text  book  rent  cheap.  Good  library, 
excellent  literary  societies.  Students  can  enter  at  any 
time  and  rind  suitable  classes.  No  vacation  except  hol- 
iday week.  Mouey  refunded  if  everything  not  as  adver- 
tised.  Send  for  catalogue,  .11.  Si,  LEUB,-  Prea. 


Carpet  Stretcher  &  Tackerl 

Sails  itself.  Write  at  once  for  terms  and  5 
cartoon  Cir.  and  canvass  year  locality,  the 
K  U    season  is  close  at  hand.   Stretcher  works  ^ 

£  JhH  m  on  entirely  nev  principle.  Operator  stands  a 
a^Jim  \  I  J  and  13  ^rawn  with  carpet.  Can  stretch  j 
?  B  H  %  ^  tack  two  thicknesses.  Don't  pound  ( 
*  — n  Of  wear  oat  knees,  drives  50  5 

tacks  perminute.Sv^cial  price  to  agtsj 
on  f^ample,  Ex.  paid.  Other  spec.,  Col-  ^ 
wmbia  TncU  FulieT  and  Seed  Com  3 
_    _  Sheiler.  Even  Mch.  Guar.  Good  Com.  5 
iddreu  eODDARD  A  ALLEN  CO  SCSStftte  St.  BELOIT.  WIS.  C 


It  rests  with  you  whether  you  continue  th^,^HMu 
nerve-killing  tobacco  habit.  N 0-TO-UA(^^^^^H 
removes  the  desire  for  tobacco,  with-^»^  W  m^^^^^^B 
out  nervous  distress,  expels  i^^co-,^]fV  ^  I  ffp^BRf 
tine,  purifies  the  blooa,  ^^z^^l M  I  k  ^^^^^,505,- 
stores  lost  manhood^^i^^A  V  V  I  ^^^^00  boxes 
ynakes  you  stropg^fjTT  IBM  AiLJI^soid,  iOOtpOO 
IB  health,  nerve-<^M  oj  w  IW^^^cases  cured.  Buy 
and  pocket-^i*jfTj^^^  M^^'^jf  OTO-B  A  C  from 
book.  ^^^T Am  J^^^  fJ^yoy^T  own  druggist,  who 
^^^"^y  H  B  I  ^^^■"^il^'V'cuch  forus.  Take  it  with 
H  V ^^^^  will,  patiently,  persistently.  One 
^H^^^  B»^^box.  $1,  usually  cures;  3  boxes,  $S.60, 
^^BtPJ^^^ gTiaranteed  to  cure,  or  we  refund  money. 
WKKtt^  QMrllnc  Beaiedy  €0. ,  CUsafo,  Vontr^ilt  Hew  T«rk« 


PEERLESS  IJ^^iS* 

is  the  bowt  and  eheape«t.  Highe^it 
award  at  World's  Fair.  Improved  '98. 
Beware  of  infringement.  Our 

I'EERLESS  COFFEE  COOKER 
will  cook  your  coffee  entirely  by  steam 
and  prevent  overboiling.    Saves  aro- 
ma and  strength  of  coffee.  25c.  by 
mail.   Our  new 

PEERLESS  EGG  BOILER 
cooks  your  eggs  iw.-;/  rUjht.  Mistakes 
ii//pijssi01e.  25c.  bv  mall.  Agents  wjuitcd. 

PEtRLESS  COOKEK  CO..  BuHalo.  N.  Y. 


11 IBRI-'* 
GOODS 


The  N.  C.  &  Rubber  Mlz.  Co., 

147  Huroa  St.,  TOLEDO.  OHIO.        Catalogue  f Re. 


FrantUn  fitllpiTA  >"''"  *<i"->".o.  giso  a  year.  Catalog 
rroMllU  WUllCgC  tree,  wia  plan  to  eam  funds. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


ArGUST  15,  X898. 


®ur  Hou5Cbol&. 


PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  OUTDOOR  SKETCHING. 

IT  is  niy  wish  to  give,  in  the  scope  of  a 
short  article,  a  few  practical  sugges- 
tion's on  outdoor  sketching,  which  may 
be  taken  as  a  guide  by  the  student  who 
is  trying  to  help  himself. 

First,  a  word  as  to  an  outfit.  Use  the 
best  standard  water-color  paints,  selecting 
onl.v  a  moderate  palette — two  'blues.  Prus- 
sian and  indigo,  chrome  yellow  and  yellow 
ocher,  Xos.  1  and  2  greens,  a  carmine  and 
a  burnt  and  raw  sienna.  With  these  colors 
as  a  basis  you  can  make  almost  any  color 
you  will  need  at  first.  A  larger  palette  is 
very  confusing,  so  it  is  as  well  to  have 
fewer  paints  to  handle.  Several  brushes 
come  with  the  outfit,  but  they  are 
of  indifferent  quality.  A  good  brush  is  a 
necessity.  I  have  been  using  for  several 
years  a  quill-handled  camel's-hair  brush, 
for  which  I  paid  fifty  cents;  this  for  broad 
flat  washes  and  several  smaller  ones  for 
the  lighter  touches  will  make  a  good  as- 
sortment. A  pad  nine  by  twelve  inches,  of 
Whatman's  medium  sketching-paper,  a 
clean  white  rag.  small  sponge,  a  bottle  of 
water,  as  there  ma.v  not  be  any  near  at 
hand,  thus  putting  the  student  to  great 
inconvenience,  and  also  a  mat  with  an 
opening  possibly  six  by  nine  inches  are 
needed.  An  improvised  one  cut  from  a 
cardboard  box  will  answer  the  purpose. 
Put  the  above  articles  in  your  portfolio 
and  you  are  ready  to  begin  the  work  of 
sketching. 

Now  don't  make  the  mistake  of  many 
amateurs,  and  tire  yourself  out  by  going 
a  long  way  after  some  grandly  picturesque 
thing  that  is  entirel.v  beyond  you:  there  are 
always  things  near  at  hand  that  may  be 
studied  to  advantage;  but  take  great  care 
when  making  your  choice,  do  not,  in  your 
zeal  to  begin,  choose  a  stfbject  which  does 
not  especially  attract  you,  for  in  that  case 


you  cannot  work  whole-heartedly  upon  it. 
Take  out  your  mat,  thus  putting  a  frame 
to  your  sketch;  it  will  be  found  a  decided 
advantage  to  the  beginner  to  thus  limit 
his  scope,  otherwise  he  will  be  trying  to 
put  the  whole  country  side  upon  his  small 
sheet  of  paper.  Select  some  simple  thing, 
say  a  stretch  of  meadow,  with  its  bit  of 
worai-fence  and  some  woods  purpling  in 
the  distance:  then  with  your  mat  used  as 
a  frame  make  your  sketch. 

First  of  all  watch  your  spaces;  by  that 
I  mean,  do  not  have  a  tree  directly  in  the 
center  of  your  .stud.v,  thus  dividing  your 
picture  in  two;  you  do  not  wish  it  to  be 
considered  in  htilves,  but  as  a  w^hole;  be 
careful  the  way  objects  are  lined  against 
the  sky,  avoiding  monotony.  After  the 
sketch  is  lightly  suggested  with  a  pencil, 
the  shapes  and  positions  of  things  care- 
fully noted,  you  are  ready  for  the  color- 
box. 

First  saturate  your  sponge  and  moisten 
all  of  your  colors;  it  is  most  annoying  to 
have  to  stop  and  soak  a  refractory  color 
when  it  is  wanted  at  once.  Load  your 
brush  with  water,  using  comparatively 
little  paint,  and  on  dr.v  paper  lay  in  your 
sky.  If  it  is  to  be  a  strong  clear  blue  use 
Prussian;  if  pale,  ultramarine.  Hold  your 
pad  so  that  the  water  will  flow  nicel.v, 
begin  at  the  upper  left-hand  corner,  aud 
with  broad  even  strokes  wa>»h  in  your 
color,  not  at  any  time  letting  the  paint  dry 
before  the  iiorizon  is  reached,  as  a  hard 
line  will  be  the  result.  When  there  are 
to  \h'  cirjuds,  wii>e  f)ut  the  blue  with  a  per- 
fc-ctly  clean  brush,  thus  avoiding,  when 
iwjssible,  the  use  of  opaque  colors,  as  they 
tend  to  deaden  the  brilliancy  of  your  pic- 
ture, therel)y  destroying  one  of  the  chief 
charms  of  water-color. 

If  the  first  wash  is  too  light,  carefully 
brush  a  second  over  it;  then  should  there. 


through  accident  or  lack  -of  skill,  be  a 
streaked  appearance,  take  your  sponge, 
well  dampened,  not  wet,  and  gently  wash 
over  the  whole  surface,  after  which  repeat 
the  first  process. 

Treat  .vour  furthest  distances  with  pur- 
ples, middle  distances  with  blue-greens  laid 
on  with  flat,  simple  washes,  and  above  all, 
paint  things  as  they  look  through  the  half- 
closed  eyes,  not  as  yQU  may  happen  to 
know  they  are.  A  tree  is  made  up  of 
numberless  branches  and  leaves,  but  all 
you  can  see  are  the  lights  and  shadows  in 
a  mass.  Avoid  working  one  shade  over 
another;  a  muddy  appearance  is  apt  to 
result;  but  rather  iook  carefully  at  the 
landscape,  and  then  select  your  color,  sim- 
pHcity  being  an  excellent  rule.  Red.  yel- 
low and  blue,  with  their  graduations,  are 
ample  for  the  treatment  of  any  subject, 
and  experience  has  taught  me  that  five 
colors,  if  thoughtfully  selected,  produce  a 
more  brilliant  effect  than  a  greater  variety. 
Think  nothing  too  small  for  consideration 
that  has  to  do  with  the  form  and  color  of 
your  sketch;  it  is  the  slight  bend  in  the 
stream,  the  tiny  patch  of  light  shining 
throug^h  the  trees,  the  particular  shape  and 
shade  of  the  branch  that  is  silhouetted 
against  the  sky.  These  details  carefully 
studied  and  truthfully  reproduced  make  or 
mar  your  picture. 

At  the  end  of  several  hours  you  will 
probably  be  a  very  discouraged  young  per- 
son, for  when  you  glance  at  the  beautiful 
study  nature  has  set  for  you,  and  then  at 
your  unsightly  reproduction,  you  will 
doubtless  have  cause  to  be  disheartened. 
But  do  not  despair;  take  your  sketch  home 
and  turn  the  water  on  it.  After  it  is  thor- 
oughly soaked,  use  your  sponge  again,  and 
very  daintily,  or  the  texture  of  your  paper 
is  spoiled.  Soften  a  bard  line  here  and 
there,  or  if  it  should  seem  necessary,  gently 
sponge  the  whole  sketch;  then  before  it 
is  thoroughly  dry  accentuate  your  shadows 
by  the  judicious  use  of  purplish  grays,  and 
.vour  highest  lights  by  Chinese  white,  used 
most  sparingly. 

After  this  treament,  what  may  have 
looked  like  an  unsightly  failure  while  out 
of  doors,  in  the  more  tempered  and  kindly 
light  of  the  studio  or  home  will  be  most 
pleasing,      Alice  Wi>'wood  Anthont. 


Among  people  where  the  practice  of  economy  is  a 
necessity,  the  buying  of  soap  is  an  important  yearly  item. 
The  grocer  who  has  an  eye  to  larger  profits,  may  not 
suggest  Ivory. Soap.  He  will  recommend  nothing  else 
if  he  is  conscientious.  Ivory  Soap  is  a  pure  soap,  all 
through.  That  makes  it  the  most  economical  and  best. 
A  perfect  soap  for  the  toilet  and  laundry. 

IT  FLOATS. 

A  WORD  OF  WARNING. — Ttiere  are  many  white  soaps,  each  represented  to  be  "just 

as  good  as  the  '  Ivory';"  they  ARE  NOT,  but  lil<e  all  counterfeits,  lack  the  peculiar  and 
remarkable  qualities  of  the  genuine.   Ask  for"  Ivory  "  Soap  and  Insist  upon  getting  IL 

Copjrisht.  1899,  hy  The  Procter  k  Gtmble  Co.,  CiaemfiAH 


BATTENBERG  WHEEL. 

This  wheel  is  made  of  the  plain  hem- 
stitched braid  in  any  width,  and  can  be 
used  in  many  ways.  Twelve  of  the  wheels 
sewed  to  a  square  of  hemstitched  linen, 
with  fancy  stitches  in  the  spaces,  will  form 
a  handsome  centerpiece.  One  thing  in 
favor  of  this  design  is  that  it  can  be  made 
to  fit  any  sized  center.  If  made  of  the 
narrow  braid,  they  are  beautiful  to  use  in 
groups  for  the  ends  of  bureau-scarfs.  They 
form  a  handsome  collar  for  a  child,  by  bast- 
ing them  upon  a  thick  paper  collar  pattern, 
letting  a  row  of  the  braid  form  the  neck 
of  the  collar,  and  connecting  the  whole 
with  any  desired  lace  stitches. 

Mat  Leonard. 


FOR  WINTER  USE. 

Jellies.— I  do  not  think  that  all  fruit- 
juices  are  suitable  for  making  perfect 
jelly.  Some  are  lacking  in  pectin,  the 
element  necessary  to  make  the  juice  jell. 
Lemon-juice  added  will  sometimes  supply 
this  deficiency.  Again,  a  little  dissolved 
gelatin  will  often  cau.se  the  desired  effect 
to  be  produced.  However  it  is  made  or 
out  of  whatever  fruit,  jelly  made  from 
juice  that  is  strained  without  any  pressure 
is  the  finest  in  flavor  and  clearest  in  ap- 
pearance. For  straining,  take  a  yard  of 
fine  cheese-cloth,  tie  the  diagonal  eornei-s 
together,  pour  in  the  juice,  and  hang  it  in 
any  way  that  your  ingenuity  may  suggest, 
over  a  bowl,  and  let  it  drain.  A  long  hook 
is  convenient,  or  a  nail  driven  in  the  under 
side  of  an  old  chair-seat,  and  the  bowl  or 
Clock  placed  on  the  floor  underneath,  will 
do,  or  else  a  stick  between  two  chairs.  Do 
not  boil  the  sugar  long  with  the  juice. 
Chw)se  a  sunshiny  day  for  making  it;  the 
n-sults  are  more  satisfactory. 

Plum  Jelly.— Cook  the  fruit  slowly, 
then  turn  into  the  jelly-bag,  and  allow  it  to 
drip  tliorr)Uglily.  Then  boil  the  juice  for 
twenty  niinutee.  Take  it  from  the  fire,  and 
add  as  many  cupfuls  of  sugar  as  there  arc 
cupfuls  of  juice,  and  l>oil  again  until  it 
jells;  that  is,  drips  from  the  spoon  in  drops. 
About  twelve  or  fifteen  minutes  will  be 
sufficient  for  tliis.  The  tumblers  should 
have  been  previously  rolled  in  hot  water 
and  placed  in  a  pan  containing  about  an 
inch  of  hot  water,  to  pre\ieiit  breaking. 
Pour  your  jelly  in  the.se,  stand  aside  for 


two  days,  in  a  dry  place  or  in  the  sun,  then 
cover  with  a  soft  paper  cut  to  fit  inside 
the  glass,  and  put  on  the  tin  covers.  Oth- 
er jellies  are  made  in  much  the  same  way 
as  this. 

Tomatoes. — August  is  usuail.v  the  best 
month  in  which  to  can  tomatoes,  for  a 
frost-bitten  tomato  will  not  keep.  Do  not 
depend  on  bought  canned  tomatoes;  they 
are  not  nearly  so  healthful  or  good.  Some 
prefer  to  place  them  whole  in  the  jars, 
cover  with  cold  water,  and  place  in  a 
bo'iler,  as  before  spoken  of;  but  the  more 
general  wa.v  is-  to  peel  and  cook  them. 
They  peel  very  easily  if  scalded  first;  this 
is  done  by  pouring  boiling  water  over  them 
or  b.v  immersing  them  in  a  kettle  of  boil- 
ing water.  (A  v.-ire  frying-basket  is  con- 
venient for  this  purpose.)  After  skimming 
them,  cut  out  the  hard  core  and  put  on  in 
a  granite  pan  to  cook.  They  will  keep  if 
boiled  but  a  few  moments,  but  it  is  rather 
more  satisfactory  to  have  them  boiled 
down  more  nearly  ready  for  the  table.  A 
pinch  of  salt  should  be  added  to  each  cau- 
ful. 

Another  method  is  to  boil  down  until 
quite  thick,  then  season  for  the  table  with 
one  teaspoonfui  of  salt,  half  as  much 
pepper  and  half  a  cupful  of  sugar  to  each 
quart.  Fill  the  jars  almost  full,  adding 
melted  butter  to  the  top. 

Green  Tomato  Preserves.— Three 
fourths  of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  pound  of 
fruit  is  required.  Quarter  the  tomatoes, 
and  slice  a  lemon.  Put  all  together,  and 
cook  gently  until  done;  then  can. 

Preserved  Ripe  Tom.vtoes.— To  a 
pound  of  tomatoes  and  one  lemon  take  one 
pound  of  "C"  sugar.  Prepare  the  lemon 
as  for  cake;  make  a  syrup  of  the  sugar, 
using  as  little  water  as  possilile,  and  skim 
thoroughly.  Put  in  the  tomatoes  carefully, 
then  when  all  has  boiled  up  for  a  moment 
set  on  the  biick  of  the  range  and  allow  to 
cook  slowly  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 
These  preserves  will  1k>  found  to  be  very 
delicious. 

"  Did  you  ever  keep  whole  tomatoes  for 
your  winter  use?  If  not,  try  my  way  this 
winter.  See  to  it  that  the  tomatoes  are 
perfectl.v  fiound  and  not  too  ripe.  A  stone 
jar  is  best  in  which  to  put  them.  First 
put  in  a  layer  of  tomatoes,  then  a  ver.v 
thin  sprinkling  of  sugar;  then  scatter  about 
one  dozen  clovi's  on  the  sugar,  ami  add  an- 
other layer  of  tomatoes  and  sugar,  and 


again  sprinkle  the  cloves;  continue  in  tbis 
way  until  the  jar  is  almost  full.  Cover 
with  cold  water  and  vinegar,  "'alf  and 
'alf,"  then  put  a  double  piece  of  flannel 
over  all,  allowing  the  edges  to  fall  inside 
and  be  tucked  down  into  the  vinegar.  Cov^ 
er  the  jar  with  thick  brown  paper,  and  tie 
down  closely. 

Pickles. — The  best  cider  vinegar  should 
be  used,  if  it  can  possibly  be  obtained.  It 
is  usuail.v  so  strong  that  it  should  be  di- 
luted about  one  third  with  water.  A  lit- 
tle pinch  of  alum  will  make  the  pickles 
crisp,  while  horse-radish  prevents  the  vin- 
egar from  becoming  moldy. 

The  old-fashioned  method  of  keeping  all 
kinds  of  pickles,  chow-chow,  etc.,  in  stone 
jars  with  a  plate  over  them,  to  keep  them 
under  the  vinegar,  while  it  will  "do,"  is 
not  nearly  so  satisfactory  as  sealing  in 
glass  jars. 

Piccalilli.— Chop  one  scant  peck  of 
green  tomatoes  and  a  medium-sized  head 
of  cabbage  as  fine  as  you  desire,  add  a  cup- 
ful of  salt,  mix  all  thoroughly,  place  in  a 
cheese-cloth  bag,  and  allow  to  drain  all 
night.  In  the  morning  chop  five  large 
onions,  three  green  peppers  and  a  little 
horse-radish;  add  to  the  tomatoes  and  cab- 
bage, pour  over  enough  weak  vinegar  to 
cover,  and  allow  to  drain  once  more.  The 
ne.x't  morning  cover  with  good,  sharp,  hot 
vinegar,  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  mus- 
tard-seed, and  put  in  glass  jars  and  se:il. 
This  is  delicious. 

Chow-ciiow. — This  requires  two  heads 
of  cauliflower,  two  heads  of  cabbage,  a 
gallon  of  string-beans,  three  quarts  of 
green  tomatoes,  four  quarts  of  tiny  cucum- 
bers, aud  the  same  amount  of  little  onions. 
Chop  the  caljbage,  but  not  finely,  break  the 
cauliflower  into  its  component  parts,  mix 
all,  and  stir  throughout  the  whole  a  quart 
of  salt.  Let  stand  in  a  stone  jar  over 
night.  In  the  morning  pour  cold  water 
over,  and  drain;  repeat  the  process,  and 
drain  again;  even  a  third  bath  will  not  be 
too  much.  Then  st'ir  into  the  mixture 
already  prepared  two  ounces  of  white  mns- 
tard-soed,  two  and  one  half  ounces  of 
celery-seed  and  two  heaping  tablespoonfuls 
of  ground  mustard.  Cover  with  vinegar, 
and  boil  thirty  minutes.  Juet  before  tak- 
ing from  the  stove  pour  in  half  a  pound  of 
sug:ir.  This  will  keep  without  sealing,  but 
is  better  sealed. 

Ella  Bartlett  Simmons. 


AtTGUST  15,  1898; 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 
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40  Cent  Patterns  for  10  Cents 

Any  TWO  PATTERNS,  and  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  one  year,  for  35  CENTS. 


TUese  patterns  retail  In  fashion  bazaars  and 
stores  for  twenty-flve  to  forty  cents  eacU,  but 
In  order  to  Increase  the  demand  for  our  paper 
among  strangers,  and  to  make  it  more  val- 
uable than  ever  to  our  old  friends,  we  offer 
them  to  the  lady  readers  of  our  papers  for  the 
low  price  of  only  10  Ceots  Each. 

Full  descriptions  and  directions— as  the 
number  of  yards  of  material  required,  the 
number  and  names  of  the  different  pieces  in 
the  pattern,  how  to  cut  and  fit  and  put  the 
garment  together— are  sent  with  each  pattern, 
with  a  picture  0/  the  garment  to  go  by.   These  pat- 


being  a  iepacate  pattern  for  every  single  piece  ot 
the  dress.   All  orders  filled  promptly. 

For  ladies,  give  BUST  measure  in  Inches. 
For  SKIRT  pattern,  give  WAIST  measure  In 
inches.   For  misses,  boys,  girls  or  children, 
give  both  BREAST  measure  in  inches  and  age 
ia  years.  Order  patterns  by  their  numbers. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
To  get  BUST  and  BREAST  measure,  put  the 
tape-measure  ALL  of  the  way  around  th§ 
body,  over  the  dress  close  under  the  arms. 
Special  price  of  each  pattern,  10  cents. 
Pontage  one  cent  EXTRA  on  skirt,  tea-gown  and 
other  heavy  patterns. 


terns  are  complete  in  every  particular,  there 

Postage  paid  by  m.  Addrcss  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


No.  7435.— Ladies'  Basque.  10  cents, 
Sizes,  32,  &i,  36,  38  and  40  Inches  bust, 


No.  7420,— GiBis'  Dress.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  4,  6,  8  and  10  years. 


No.  (i5i38,— Boys'  Kniokerbockeb 
AND  KNEE-TROtrsEHS.    10  cents. 
Sizes,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years. 


No.  7428,— LAWE8'  QuiMPK  WAIST, 
10  oenta. 

SUee,  32,  »4,  36,  38  and  40  in.  bust. 


No.  72SI.— GlKM'  Costume.  11c. 
Sl>ea,8, 10,  la  and  14  years. 


No.  7407.— GiRi,s'  Costume.  11c. 
Sizes,  6, 8, 10, 12  and  14  years. 


No.  7321.— Ladies'  House  Gown.  lie. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  iacbes  bust. 
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FARM  aNjd  fireside: 


AuausT  15, 1898. 


®ur  SunDa^  afternoon. 


BATTLE-HYMN  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming 

of  tlie  Lord: 
He  is  tramping  out  the  vintage  where  the 

grapes  of  wrath  are  stored: 
He  hath  loosed  the  fateful  lightning  of  his 

terrible  swift  sword. 
His  truth  is  marching  on. 

I  have  seen  him  in  the  watch-fires  of  a  hun- 
dred circling  camps: 

They  have  builded  him  an  altar  in  the  eve- 
ning dews  and  damps; 

I  can  read  his  righteous  sentence  by  the  dim 
and  flaring  lamps. 
■  His  day  is  marching  on. 

I  have  read  a  fiery  gospel,  writ  in  burnished 
rows  of  steel: 

"As  ye  deal  with  my  contemners,  so  with  you 
my  grace  shall  deal: 

Let  the  hero,  born  of  woman,  crush  the  ser- 
pent with  his  heel, 
Since  God  is  marching  on." 

He  hath  sounded  forth  the  trumpet  that  shall 

never  call  retreat: 
He  is  sifting  out  the  hearts  of  men  before 

his  judgment-seat: 
Oh.  be  swift,  my  soul,  to  answer  him!  Be 

jubilant  my  feet! 
Our  God  is  marching  on. 

In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  Christ  was  born 

across  the  sea. 
With  a  glory  in  his  bosom  that  transfigures 

you  and  me: 
As  he  died  to  make  men  hol.v,  let  us  die  to 
make  men  free. 
While  God  is  marching  on. 

— Julia  Ward  Howe. 


THE  MOTHERS  OF  OUR  PRESIDENTS. 

DR.  Talcott  Williams,  of  Philadel- 
phia, has  made  an  interesting 
summary  of  the  lives  of  the  moth- 
ers of  our  presidents. 
■Eleven  of  them,  or  nearly  'half  of  the 
number,  were  in  easy  eircumstauees,  be- 
long-iug  to  the  families  of  education  and 
gentle  breeding;  the  other  half  of  the  num- 
ber struggled  with  poverty  and  hardships 
more  or  less  severe.  The  lives  barest  of 
comfort  or  softness  were  proibably  those 
of  Jaelison's  and  Lincoln's  mothers,  who 
were  pioneers  in  the  West,  and  literally 
struggled  for  the  necessities  of  life. 

Some  of  these  women  were  unlettered, 
and  perhaps  narrow  and  bigotted.  Some 
were  of  the  fairest  fruits  of  American  civ- 
ilization. But  Dr.  Williams  calls  attention 
to  the  momentous  fact  that  all,  without 
exception,  were  godly  and  devout  women. 

"Xo  American,"  he  says,  "has  become 
president  without  the  memory  of  the  pray- 
ers he  lisped  at  his  mother's  knee.  Not  a 
president  but  has  left  somewhere  on  record 
his  testimony  to  the  refining  and  religious 
influence  of  a  Christian  mother." 

He  notes,  also,  the  significant  fact  that 
all  the  presidents  of  the  United  States  have 
avowedly  owed  more  to  the  influence  of 
their  mothers  upon  their  lives  than  to  that 
of  their  fathers.  More  than  half,  indeed, 
were  left  fatherless  in  boyhood. 

The  conclusion  to  be  -drawn  from  these 
significant  resemblances  in  the  lives  of  the 
presidents  is  that  the  qualities  given  to  a 
man  by  the  love  and  daily  training  of  a 
sincere.  God-fearing  niother  are  those 
which  command  the  trust  of  other  men. 
The  nation  has  not,  pefhaps,  chosen  its 
most  brilliant,  or  possibly  its  most  able 
men  to  be  its  chief  rulers.  But  it  has 
never  chosen  a  man,  from  Washington  to 
McKiuley,  whom  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple did  not  believe  to  be  honest  in  char- 
acter. 

The  "higher  education"  which  the  moth- 
ers of  our  future  presidents  are  rec-eiving 
to-day  will  enable  them  to  give  their  chil- 
dren a  broad  culture  along  lines  of  mental 
acquirement  which  Mary  Wasliington  and 
Nancy  Lincoln  never  heard  or  dreamed. 
But  let  them  not  ignore  the  honesty  and 
simple  religious  faith  which  these  women 
gave  to  tlK'ir  sons,  and  by  which  tlicy 
were  made  steadfast  in  principle,  and  held 
the  confidence  of  the  country  in  its  hours 
of  direst  need. — Youth's  Companion. 


CARE  OF  THE  EYES. 

This  is  a  day  when  the  delusions  to 
which  one  has  held  for  years  are  gradually 
being  swept  away  by  those  "who  know." 
One  such  delusion  in  whic'h  we  all  once 
believed  was  that  to  read  while  in  a  re- 
cumbent position  was  injurious  to  the 
eyes.  Oculists  now  tell  us  that  if  the  light 
be  good  and  the  type  of  the  i)rinted  page 
ck>ar  we  may  safely  indulge  in  the  luxury 
of  lying  down  and  reading  at  the  same 


time.  But  while  our  oculist  tells  us  this, 
he  also  warns  us  that  we  may  not  use  our 
e.ves  before  breakfast,  as  the  strain  on  the 
optic  nerve  will  seriously  affect  the  sight. 
So  she  who  would  read  before  she  rises  in 
the  morning  must  have  her  cup  of  coffee 
and  a  roll  or  slice  of  toast  brought  to  her 
bedside. 

L'nless  one  has  unusually  strong  eyes  one 
must  not  read  when  one  is  extremely 
weary.  Exhaustion  and  fatigue  affect  all 
the  nerves  of  the  body,  and  the  optic  nerve 
is  so  sensitive  that  it  should  receive  partic- 
ular consideration.  Nor  should  one  ever 
be  guilty  of  the  carelessness  of  reading  or 
writing  facing  a  window.  This,  too,  is  a 
cruel  strain  on  the  sight. 

Washing  the  eyes  morning  and  night  in 
water  as  'hot  as  it  can  be  borne  is  a 
wonderful  tonic  for  those  useful  servants 
which  are  so  easily  injured.  When  we 
consider  how  we  neglect  their  welfare  by 
using  them  by  fading  daylight  and  in- 
suflicient  artificial  light,  by  forcing  them 
to  do  work  when  they  are  weary,  and  by 
denying  them  the  rest  for  which  they  long, 
we  have  cause  to  wonder  not  that  they 
sometimes  become  mutinous  and  refuse  to 
fulfil  our  demands,  but  that  they  are  ever 
faithful  in  our  service.  They  will,  as  a 
rule,  be  as  good  to  us  as  we  are  to  them. — 
Harper's  Bazar. 


ANGER  AND  WEAKNESS. 

The  man  who  gives  way  to  anger  in  his 
own  behalf  is  pretty  sure  to  be  a  weak 
character.  He  who  is  thrown  into  an  un- 
governable passion,  when  things  do  not 
turn  out  as  he  hoped  they  would,  thereby 
shows  that  he  is  not  equal  to  the  situation, 
llis  exhibition  of  anger  is  an  unconscious 
confession  of  his  personal  weakness.  The 
strong,  brave  man  looks  the  disappoint- 
ment in  the  face  and  is  calm.  He  expects 
to  surmount  the  obstacles  before  him,  and 
to  recover  himself  out  of  'his  misfortune. 
But  the  man  who  storms  and  raves,  there- 
by makes  it  evident  that  he  lacks  confi- 
dence in  himself,  and  that  he  can  only 
vainly  talk  against  the  circumstances 
which  he  feels  unable  to  master. 

A  man  in  an  angry  passion  rarely  accom- 
plishes anything,  except  such  things  as  be 
is  afterward  sorry  for.  Almost  every- 
where displayed  anger  is  a  hindrance  to 
success.  It  throws  the  mind  into  confu- 
sion; it  overheats  the  whole  nature  and 
prevents  the  test  work  which  the  faculties 
might  do.  An  easy  and  habitual  yielding 
to  the  passions  of  anger  is  fatal  to  that 
coolness  of  judgment  and  calmness  of 
temper  which  are  indispensable  qualities 
of  strong  characters  and  truly  successful 
lives.  Select  out  of  any  community  the 
hct'headed  men  who  are  frequently  raving 
at  events  and  berating  their  fellow-men, 
and  you  select  the  essentially  weak  men, 
who  neither  win  great  respect  nor  carry 
great  weight  in  the  community.  "Anger 
resteth  in  the  bosom  of  fools." 


DON'T  BROOD  OVER  TROUBLE. 

When  trouble  comes  it  is  folly  to  sit 
down  and  brood  over  it.  No  situation  was 
ever  improved  in  that  way.  Great  emer- 
gencies call  for  great  strength  of  spirit  and 
for  great  activity.  The  harder  the  pressure 
the  more  is  the  reason  why  you  should 
play  the  man.  If  you  once  give  up  and 
waste  in  idle  repining  the  energy  that 
ought  to  be  spent  in  courageous  effort, 
then  you  might  as  well  die.  Your  case, 
let  it  be  as  difficult  as  it  may,  is  no  woi^e 
than  that  of  thousands  of  others  Who  have, 
nevertheless,  kept  a  stovit  heart  and  won 
the  day.  God  is  si-mply  putting  you  to  the 
test  in  order  to  determine  the  quality  of 
your  manhood.  He  has  no  evil  designs 
against  you.  All  that  he  sends  or  suffers 
to  come  will  turn  out  for  your  good,  if  you 
will  only  accept  it  in  the  right  spirit. — 
Nashville  Christian  Advocate. 


A  PROSPEROUS  PEOPLE. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  FARMKKS  ARE  OUT  OF  DEBT. 

They  will  be  lending  money  to  Eastern  farm- 
ers within  a  year.  Don't  stop  to  sell  your 
old  worn-out  farm.  Let  the  mortgage  take  it. 
Go  to  South  Dakota  and  buy  a  rich  black  loam 
prairie  farm  for  cash  or  on  crop  payment  plan. 
No  hills,  no  stones,  no  stumps.  Good  schools, 
good  churches,  good  water,  fine  climate,  and 
the  best  people  on  earth  for  neighbors. 

Forrailway  rates  and  information  regarding 
lands  along  the  lines  of  the  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee &  St.  Paul  Railway  write  to  H.  F.  Hunter, 
Immigration  Agent  for  South  Dakota,  291 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  III.,  or  Geo.  H.  Heaf- 
ford,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Old  Colony 
Building,  Chicago,  111, 


TWO  BEAUTIFUL  OIL  COLOR  REPRODUCTIONS. 

Size,  20x49  inches.    Printed  in  15  colors  on  heavy  plate  paper. 

A  Marvel  of  Reproductive  Art,  .exceU 
ling  in  size  and  in  richness  of  coloring 
an^  similar  publications  ever  offered 
to  the  public. 

DEWEY'S  VICTORY  AT  MANILA, 

Painted  by  Frank  H.  Schell, 

and  BAHLESHIP  "  IOWA," 

The  Pride  of  Our  Navy, 
Painted  by  Fred.  Pansing. 
Either  picture  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  25c  in  stamps,  or  both  pictures  on  receipt  of  40c  in  stamps. 
Address  SACKETT  &  WILHELMS  CO..  Publishers.  Fifth  Avenue  and  16th  Street.  NEW  YORK. 


ENORMOUS  DEMAND 


Thousands  of  Female  Sufferers  Asking 
for  the  Free  Packages  Distrlb= 
uted  by  Mrs.  Worley. 


Any  Woman  in  the  Land  Has  But  to  Send  Her 
Name  to  Freely  Obtain  This 
Priceless  Boon. 


The  enormous  demand  for  the  Free  Pack- 
ages of  the  Great  Female  Discovery  made 
according  to  the  formula  originated  by  Dr. 
Erastus  Baum,  of  Berlin,  is  growing  daily. 
The  original  stock  secured  by  generous  Mrs. 
Worley  for  Free  Distribution  has  been  entire- 
ly exhausted,  and  she  has  been  compelled  to 
supplement  it  by  several  additional  thousand 
packages,  so  that  all  who  are  suffering  can  now 
obtain  speedy  cure  by  simply  sending  name 
and  address  to 

Mrs.  Ellen  Worley,  Box  666,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Many  physicians  whose  skill  has  failed  to 
cure  Ovarian  Troubles,  Leucorrhea,  and  Fe- 
male Weakness  of  all  kinds  are  now  adopting 
Doctor  Baum's  system  in  their  dally  practice 
with  the  most  gratifying  results,  and  it  is  a 
fact  that  there  has  never  been  a  failure  to 
cure  except  in  the  rare  instances  where  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  resort  to  surgery. 

Those  who  desire  the  confidential  advice  of 
a  woman  who  has  suffered  and  been  cured  by 
this  wonderful  specific  should  write  to  Mrs. 
Worley  at  once,  and  receive  the  Free  Medicine 
and  endorsements  of  hundreds  of  the  most 
learned  physicians  in  America  and  Europe. 

Sour  Stomach 

••After  I  was  Indnced  to  try  CASCA- 
S£TS,  1  Tvlll  never  be  without  them  in  the  honse. 
My  liver  was  in  a  very  bad  shape,  and  my  head 
ached  and  I  had  stomach  trouble.  Now.  since  tak- 
ing Cascarets.  I  feel  fine.  My  wife  has  also  used 
them  with  beneficial  results  for  sour  stomach  " 

Jos.  KREHLTNG.  1921  Congress  St..  St  Louis  Mo. 


CANDY 

t    ^    ^   CATHARTIC  ^ 

TRADE  MARK  REOISTEREO 


Pleasant,  Palatable.  Potent.  Taste  Good.  Do 
Good,  Never  Sicken,  Weaken,  or  Gripe,  10c.  25c.  50c. 

...    CURE  CONSTIPATION.  ... 

sterling  Remedy  CompanT,  Cbleago,  Montreal,  New  York.  316 

lin  Tn  DAP  Sold  and  guaranteed  by  all  drug- 
nU"  I  U-DAU  gists  to  CTUKE  Tobacco  Habit. 


7000  BICYCLES 


carried  over  from  1897  ni  ust 
he  sacrificed  now.  Kew 
ililgb  Grade,  all  styles, 
lije^t  CQuipment,  gitdran- 
■  cil.  S9,75  to  $17-00. 
f  Uned  wheelo,  late  models, 
all    makes,  $3  to  SI2. 
JVeship  on  aj^proval  ^rith- 
^out  a  cent  payment.  AVrite 

 ^r'.^in>»rcaln  lUt  and  art  catalognie 

Jof  swell  "98  models.  BICYCLF.  FREE  for 
season  to  advertise  them.  Send  for  one.  Rider  atrcnts 
wanted.  Learn  how  to  Earn  a  Bleycle  and  make  money. 

E.  F.  MEAO  CYCLE  CO..  CHlCAtiO. 


DON'T  BE  HARD  UP  ^^MTVit?^*!!; 

r>0O  first  o  muiitli!«.    3Ir.  Muiicy.  of  Te-t., 
$  I  first  two  liourH.  ♦iOO  tirst  month. 

.Mr.  SniUli.  of  Colo..  ^"^1*5  lirst  moiilb.  Mrs. 
Howard.  #5!*.r>0  in  one  week.  Mmu Heard. 
9400.  Mir*H  >'e«nc.  ^:i05.  Ayri'ots  \\\  making 
inoner.  (i!if>wiii2,  sellin:i  :ind  appoiuting  ageDIs  for 
lur  patenieil  Qii:ikt^r  FuMiUk;  Bath  Caliiuei. 

LET  IS  ST.iRT  YOl',  Any  onu  willing  lo  work, 
ran  make  S'iU  to  $40  a  wcrk  easy.  The  <}uaker 
the  &:reatest  seller  and  moncy^niakrr  fur  asents 
Just  wliai  every  body  needs.  No  more  hath  tubs  or 
GuariiDtecd  iiest  made.  Lf>«e-t  prine.  \r(.,  5  lbs. 
Easily  carried.  We  are  reliable.  Capital  $100,000.  Larerf^t 
M Trs.  Write'  us  anvway  for  N>w  Plan,  Terms,  Pamphlets, 
Testimonials, etc.,  FREE.    G.  WOULD  MFG.  CO.,  CincinnatU  O, 


FAT 


HOW  TO  REDUCE 

Miss  H.Noblei,BaoIne, 
Wis.  wriiei;  "Yonr 
remedyredoced  my, 
weight  51  lbs.  and  1 
tlilD);  it  is  the  simplest  aod  gr&ndeit  remedjln 
the  world  to  reduce  soperfluouB  fat"  It  is  pure- 
ly vegetable  and  can  be  prepared  at 
home  at  little  expense.  No  starving.  No 
sictness.    Sample  box  and  full  particu- 
lars in  plain  envelope  sent  free  to  any- 
one. It  costs  you  nothing  to  try  it. 
HALL  CHEH,  CO..       B     BOI.  St.  Looli,  Ho. 


HYPNOTISM 

■  Taught  by  Mail. 


f  Anyone  may  become  a  Hypnotist  and 
1  exert  a  maslc  influence  over  others  by  my 
I  Wonderful  Hypnotic  discovery!  Quickest 
and  surest  method,  by  which  you  can 
.  Hypnotize  quick  as  a  fiasb  and  enter- 
'  tafn  your  friends  by  the  hour  "witli  side-split- 
ting exhibitions,  also  cure  disease*  correct  bad  habits,  and  cause 
others  to  think,  act  and  feel  as  you  desire.  Makes  happy  homes. 
Gratifies  your  ambitions.  Insures  success  in  life.  I  posltlTcly 
Srnarantee  your  success.  Laree  elegantlv  illostrated  lesson, 
postpaid.  lOc.  Send  to-day.  Address.  Prof.  J.  E-HERKIN, 
Hypnotist,  Masonic  Temple,  Dept.81»  Decatur,  UL 


1,000  AGENTS  ™™o^.: 

lj\J\J\J  r^V^L-lliJ  book  of  important  an 


WAXTED— To  seU  **  The 
^V^arBoott^a  new 
important  and  an- 

tlientic  information  and  statistics  on  the  many  subjects 
relating  to  the  present  war.  It  contains  Pictures  of  U. 
S.  War  Tessels  and  a  classification  of  the  ships  in  the 
navies  of  Spain  and  America,  \rith  definitions  of  naval 
terms  used  in  press  dispatches ;  also  Fine  War  Maps  of 
Cuba,  Porto  Kico,  Havana  and  Harbor,  the  West  India 
Islands,  the  Pliilippines,  and  a  large  map  of  the  World. 
You  can  easily  make  from  ^iS.OO  to  i*10.00  a  day. 
Address  FAJKM  A>T>  I'lRESIDI::,  Sprlnfffleld,  Ohio. 

WORKERS  WANTED 

AT  HOMF  (^liols  or  spare  time)  to  color  photo- 
^  '  iAV-'i'ii.^  graphs,  memorials,  etc.,  for  the  trade, 
with  our  oriental  colors.  Any  person  can  do  the  work, 
and  can  easily  make  from  ^  to  $10  per  week  during 
leisure  hours.   "Write  at  once  for  full  particulars. 

HIAGARA  ART  SUPPLY  CO,,  BUFFALO,  H.  T. 


LUCKY  RING 

I  A  harbini^er  of 
good  fortuire  and  • 


FREE 


a  dispeller  of  evil,  made  from  a 
[genuine  Horse  Shoe  Nail,  nick- 
eled and  finely  finished,  sent 
free  with  our  new  mammoth 
catalogue  of  over  3.000  Bargains  for  6c.  to  cover  postage 
R.H.liiger80lld:Bro.  Dept.itj..    67  CortiandtSt.^-Y 

WE  TRIST  YOU  WITH  A  BOOK 

—a  plain,  common  sense  book  on  health,  disease,  love, 
marriage  and  parentage,  by  a  popular  aathor ;  first  issued 
at  S3.  It  has  S50  well  illustrated  pages  about  what  all  men 
and  women  need  to  know.  We  will  mail  it  on  approval 
for  5c.  postage  to  any  responsible  person  who  will  agree 
to  remaii  it  to  us  or  send  33  cents  for  it  within  3  davs. 
Jl.  HILL  PUB.  CO.,  129  East  2Sth  St.,  ^ew  York, 


PARKER'S 
HAIR  BALSAWI^ 

Cleftnses   and  beaatiflcs  the  bux. 
Promotes   a   loxuriant  growth. 
Kevep  Falls  to  Eestore  Qny 
Hair  to  ita  Touthful  Color. 
Cujes  ecalp  diseasefl  &  hair  fallisg. 


Il"»  ■  A  11  Slf  VllVA  aDUwewillstaow7oa 
V    K  a  UCly  VUI  C  bowiomake«3ada; 

■  ra^l^B  w  ^ib^olutely  sore;  \fQ 

^I^^B^^farnish  the  work  and  teach  you  free;  you  work  ia 
the  locality  where  rou  live.  Send  iis  your  address  and  we  will 
e-tplain  the  business  fnHy .  remenit)erwe  puaranteeaclear profit 
of  S^t  for  everv  dav's  work .  absointeiy  sure .  write  at  once. 
ROVaL  I1AMIT.1C'TI;U.NU  (JO.  Bai  t  14.  DETROIT,  UCa 


HIGH 
ARM, 


USE  IT  FREE 

Co  (l.iys  in  your  own  home  before  paying 
ne  cent  in  advance ;  shipi^ed  anJ^vhe^e,to 
.in  von e. for  30  davs*  t^-st  triiU.We  ri'^k  you. 
f(iO  WlUte  Star' Bacbiae,   .    ,  <*J2.00 

#50  IVarl  Machine  18.00 

Standard  Singers  ¥9*  SIS. 50,  1(1.00 
Full  set  tif  .ittacIiiiK-nts  free  :l(iiy  from  factory 
nn.J?riVPtH)to*m;WE  PAY  FREIl!liT;thous- 
.-xti'ls  in  ii-^e;  calaloc,  showini:  2<totherstyIes, 
free.    Fi^-li  niacliine  guaranteed  lUyears. 

^'  •  Consolidated  Wholesale  Supply  Co. 

&ddits3  cin  faU)  Dept.  91  21& S.  Clinton  Bt.,  Chicago,  IlL 


ladies; 


IVtake  Big  Wages 
 At  Home  

and  want  all  to  have  the  same  01^ 
ponunity.  It's  VEEY  PLEA3AKT 
work  and  will  easily  pay  $18  weekly.  This  is  n.<  .iecei>tit'n.  I 
ffant  no  money  and  wi  1  IQladly  send  fall  particulars  to  all 
8endinR2c.stJimp.  A.  ll.WlifirIns,Bux49iLawr«Qee,nieh. 


tf^C  41  OVXR.'.OMAEES 

^  ^   Ivl  ^<^\J  Larcest  assortment 
in  America.   Write  for  confidential  offer. 
Von  c;in  earn  a  wheel  acting  as  our  agent. 
Brown-Lewis  Cycle  Co.  H.  Chicago.U.S.A. 


$3  to  $6  DAILY  riuaeattier  Suspenders  sell 

ttiemt»«lve«,  cktiiiui  break,  wear oul,  or  pullotf  buituna.  7  St;lpft, 
Moiplej  runuAbeO.  UiiU.l«eKtberSu».iiU«UCoa  li,Clnci0Lnati,O 


A  new  line  of  Agency 
Work  for  either  sex, 
easy  and  extra  profit- 
able :  we  give  special 
u  d  A  a  II  tosej-u  Se  nd  for 
terms  and  Free  Outiit. 
MAST.  CROWELL  &  KIRKPATRICK.  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


BEST  PAY 


Sure  Cure  at  home :  at 
I  a  small  cost,  Noopera- 

 .     _  ■tion,  pain,  danerer  or 

detention  from  work.  No  return  of  Rupture  or  further 
use  for  Trusses.  A  complete  radical  cnre  to  all  (old  or 
Tounerl  easy  to  use,  thousands  cured,  book  free(sealed) 
toli.  AV.  S,  KlCK.lioxF.   S3IITH  VI1.LE,N.Y; 


CANVASSERS 
OIN  CASH 


in  working  for  me.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  this  is  your 
great  opportunity.  OIT- 
KIT  FiitE.  Are  you  ready? 
Workers  write  at  once  to 

K  mUlFORD,  Spriiigfield,OtLio. 


PILES 


Absolutely  cured.  Never  io  return. 
A  Boon  to  Sufferers.  Acts  like  Magic. 
Trial  box  MAILED  FREE.  Address. 
Dr,  E.  M.  BOTOT,  Augusta,  Maine, 

r>k%.\r>m  cured  at  home; 

I  Zl^l  r  n  >»  fnlX'  Book  .Mailed  FREE. 
Vyni^V*!-!*    M.VSO>  CO.,  12ir,  W.  4Sd  St.,  J«".T. 

CDEOTAni  CC  i^t^>>°<^^<ii^. 
OrCu  IRuLiCO  rorcatalog.Agenta 

wanted.  COl'LTBBOFTIClliCO.CUei((),UI. 

RFH  WFTTFNfi  cured,  bcx  free. 

DIIRRCD  l^nnnC  of  every  description.  Caflgfree. 
HUDDCK  UUUUO  EJwin  Mercen  A  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 

WRITERS  WANTED 


5o7EiDrl5Me|H0H«EYEV/ATER 


August  15,  1898. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


IT 


Smiles. 


HE  KNEW  OF  BUT  ONE. 

A COUPLE  of  years  ago  De  Scott  Brans, 
the  artist,  took  a  trip  to  Jamaica, 
and  upon  liis  return  to  New  York 
lie  exhibited  a  number  of  pictures 
that  lie  had  painted  during  his  outing. 
One   day   a  man   who   had   been  looking 
thi-oueU  the  studio  stopped  before  a  certain 
picture  and  asked: 
'  "Wiiitt  does  this  i-epresent?" 

"That,"  said  Mr.  Evans,  "is  a  scene  in 
Jamaica." 

■,  ^'Jamaioa?"  echoed  >  the  visitor.  "That's 
strange.  I  don't  remember  ever  seeing  any- 
thing Hke  that  in  Jamaica." 

"You  have  been  there,  then,  have  you?" 
the  artist  inquired. 

"Oh,  yes!  1  live  there." 

"Well,  you  surely  must  be  acquainted  with 
this  place,  then.  It  is  a  street  scene  in  the 
prjncii)al.to\^'n  of  the  island." 

The'^an  from  Jamaica  looked  at  Mr.  Evans 
for  a  moment  as  if  he  thought  the  latter 
must  be  daft.  Then  he  emphatically  de- 
clared: 

"I  live  in  Jamaica,  and  there  isn't  a  street 
in  the  to'n'n  that  bears  the  remotest  resem- 
"blaiice  to  that  picture." 

The  mention  of  Jamaica  as  a  town  cleared 
away  the  mist. 

"I  see,"  said  Mr.  Evans,  "you  live  in 
Jamaica,  Xfew  York,  don't  you?" 

"T«s,"  replied  the  suburbanite.  "Is  there 
another  Jamaica  anywhere?" — Cleveland 
Leader.    _   

QUAINT  BIT  OF  FLATTERY. 

A  great  military  authority  said:  "There 
are  no  bad  .regiments,  but  only  bad  colonels." 
There  Is  abundant  proof  that  Napoleon's 
hfrlief  is.  shared  by  the  rank  and  file  of  sol- 
diers, but  this  fact  could  not  be  more  hap- 
pily illustrated  than  by  the  following  stoiy, 
taken  from  the  London  "Illustrated  News," 
■of  a  quaint  compliment  paid  to  the  German 
crcwn  prince,  afterward  Emperor  Frederick: 

After  the  ,  battles  of  Weissenburg  and 
Worth,  which  he  had  won,  the  crown  prince 
was  sauntering  along  one  evening  past  a 
haru  occupied  by  a  party  of  Wurtemburg 
trc-ops.  Hearing  something  like  stump  oratory 
going  on,  the  prince  opened  the  door  and 
looked  In.    Every  one  rose. 

"Oh,  sit  down!  I'm  sorry  to  disturb.  I 
■dare  say  there's  ro6m  for  me  to  do  the  same," 
said  the  prince.  "Pray,  who  was  making  a 
speech?" 

"All  eyes  were  turned  on  a  sergeant,  whose 
iccftlllfeifit  .eountenauce  looked,  however,  sore- 
ly puzzled  when  the  commander-in-chief 
asked: 

'"And  what  were  you  talking  about?" 
Quickly  recovering  his  presence  of  mind, 
the  sergeant  confessed: 

"Well,  of  course,  we  were  talking  of  our 
Tlctorles;  and  I  was  just  explaining  to  these 
young  men  how,  four  years  ago,  if  we  had 
had  you  to  lead  us,  we  would  have  made 
short  work  of  those  confounded  Prussians!" 


KNEW  WHAT  HE  WANTED. 

Customer — "I  want  some  kind  of  a  door- 
spring,  one  that  won't  get  out  of  order." 

Hardware  dealer — "A  door-spring?" 

Customer— "Yes,  and  one  that  won't  re- 
quire the  strength  of  an  elephant  to  open." 

Dealer— "Hem!" 

Customer— "And  yet  it  must  be  strong 
enough  to  bring  the  door  all  the  way  to  and 
not  leave  it  swinging  a  couple  of  inches." 

Dealer— "I  see." 

Customer — "And  when  the  door  closes  I 
don't  want  it  to  ram  shut  like  a  catapult, 
with  a  jar  that  shakes  the  house  from  its 
foundations." 

Dealer — "Yes.  Y'ou  want  one  that  will  bring 
the  door  all  the  way  to  and  yet  do  it  gently." 

Customer— "That's  the  idea.  But  I  don't 
want  any  complicated  arrangement  that  re- 
quires a  skilled  mechanic  to  attend  it." 

Dealer— "No,  of  course  not.  You  want 
something  simple,  yet  strong  and  effective." 

Customer — "That's  the  talk;  something  that 
can  be  put  on  or  taken  off  easily,  something 
that  will  do  its  work  quietly,  yet  thoroughly, 
and  won't  be  eternally  getting  out  of  order." 

Dealer— "I  see.  I  know  exactly  what  you 
wi  nt,  sir,  just  exactly." 

Customer — "Well,  show  me  one." 

Dealer— "We  don't  keep  door-springs." — 
jS'ow  York  Weekly. 


SHE  WAS  SCARED. 

A  little  Boston  girl,  only  three  years  old, 
'ivlio  had  had  no  experience  in  the  matter  of 
Ijroken  limbs  beyond  that  afforded  by  the 
casualties  in  her  family  of  dolls,  had  the 
misfortune  to  fall  and  break  her  own  arm, 
and  as  soon  as  she  discovered  what  had 
happened  toiler,  she  cried  out: 

"Oh,  mama,  will  it  drop  off?" 

"No,  darling,"  the  mother  answered.  "I 
will  hold  it  so  that  it  will  not  hurt  you  till 
the  doctor  comes,  and  be  will  fix  it  all  right." 

"Well,  mama,"  the  little  one  said,  pressing 
her  lips  together  and  trying  to  be  brave, 
"do  hold  on  tight  so  that  the  sawdust  won't 
Tuu  out."— Youth's  Companion. 


HERE  IS  A  RUSSIAN  STORY. 

A  young  widow  put  up  a  costly  monument 
to  her  late  husband,  and  inscribed  upon  it: 

"My  grief  is  so  great  that  I  cannot  bear  It.  " 
A  year  or  so  later,  however,  she  married 
again,  and  feeling  a  little  awkwardness  about 
the  inscription,  she  solved  the  difficulty  by 
adding  one  word  to  it— "alone."- London 
Figaro. 

LUNACY. 

"They  ought  to  lock  Knotoady  up,  or  else 
compel  him  to  get  a  divorce.  He  is  no  more 
fit  to  be  the  father  of  a  family  than  an 
absolute  idiot." 

"Why,  what's  the  matter  with  him?" 

"He  insisted  upon  naming  his  baby  Grace, 
when  her  rich  aunt's  name  is  MehitabeL" — 
Puck. 


STILL  A  CHANCE  FOR  TRADE. 

Optician — "My  dear  sir,  your  case  is  hope- 
less." 

Customer — "And  am  I  doomed  to  blind- 
ness?" 

Optician— "It  is  inevitable.  I  think  you  had 
better  look  at  my  beautiful  line  of  artificial 
eyes  at  once."— Jewelere'  Weekly. 


VENGEANCE. 

Returned  traveler— "I  have  often  thought 
of  that  young  Mr.  Tease,  and  how  he  used  to 
torment  Miss  Auburn  about  her  red  hair. 
Did  she  ever  get  even  with  him?" 

Old  friend— "Long  ago.  She  married  him." 
—New  York  Weekly. 


LITTLE  SITS. 

Women  say  of  every  pretty  girl  that  she 
might  be  tolerably  good-looting  if  she  didn't 
know  it  so  well  herself. — Washington  Dem- 
ocrat. 

In  the  want  ads. — Wanted — A  courageous 
waiter;  he  will  often  be  called  on  to  get  the 
customers  their  night-keys  from  home.— Fli- 
gende  Blatter. 

Mike— "Oi  tell  yez,  it's  the  Oirish  that 
makes  the  country  what  it  is." 

Dennis— "Indade  an'  it  is!  Doesn't  ivery 
invention  say,  'Pat.  applied  for?'  " 

Dawkins— "How's  your  indigestioii,  old 
man?" 

Phillips— "It's  doing  nieely,  thank  you;  hut 
I  don't  feel  very  well  myself." — Bazai'. 

"Hit  do  happen,"  said  Uncle  Eben,  "dat  a 
man's  habd  puzzled  whethuh  ter  pay  .?2  tax 
on  'is  watch-dog  or  spend  de  money  fer  sum- 
pin'  wuf  watchin'." — Washington  Star. 

"Dickie,  how  did  you  happen  to  -eat  the 
whole  pie?" 

"Mama,  I  played  you  wuz  grandiaa.  an' 
told  me  to  take  all  I  wanted."— Detroit  Free 
Press. 

"Of  course  a  woman  -can  teill  a  funny 
story!"  she  exclaimed,  indignantly;  "I  never 
tried  to  teli  one  yet  that  all  tdie  men  didn't 
get  to  laughing  before  I  had  more  than 
started."— Washington  Star. 

■'They  tell  me  your  wife  is  a  particularly 
fine  housekeeper." 

"Excruciatingly  so.  I've  seen  that  woman 
sprinkle  the  clock  with  insect-powder  to  get 
rid  of  the  ticks."— Detroit  Free  Press. 

Query  editor — "This  writer  wants  to  know 
where  the  person  with  the  wedding-ring 
should  be?" 

Managing  editor  (a  confirmed  bachelor)— 
"Just  say  in  the  penitentiary."- Jewelers' 
Weekly. 

Maude — "Why  have  you  thrown  Clarence 
overboard?" 

Madge— "I  couldn't  marry  a  man  with  a 
broken  nose." 

Maude — "How  did  his  nose  get  broken?" 

Madge — "I  struck  him  x)Jaying  golf!"- 
Tit-Bits. 

"TcM  me,  docitor,"  asked  the  ambitions 
young  disciple  of  Galen,  eagerly,  "what  was 
the  most  dangerous  case  you  ever  had?" 

"In  confidence,  now  that  I  am  abo,ut  to  re- 
tire from  practice."  answered  the  veteran 
physician,  frankly,  "I  will  confess  that  it 
was  my  medicine-case."— Puck. 

"You  are  a  nice  little  boy,"  said  the  kindly 
eld  gentlman  at  the  hotel. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Tommy. 

"Have  you  any  little  brothers?" 

"Yes,"  said  Tommy;  "I've  got  brothers  to 
burn;  but  I'm  rather  short  on  papa's.  We're 
only  got  one."- Harper's  Bazai'. 

While  on  a  visit  to  this  country  last  winter 
an  Englishwoman  found  much  fault  with 
Americans  for  their  ignorance  uiK)h  all  sub- 
jects relating  to  nature  and  out  of  doors. 
"You  don't  even  know  one  tfee  from  an- 
other," she  declared  to  a  Xew-Y'orker  one 
day.  "I  don't  believe  you  can  tell  me  this 
minute  what  kind  of  a  tree  that  is  out  there." 
The  New-Yorker  gave  one  glance  out  of  the 
window.  "Of  course  I  can't,"  she  said,  tri- 
umphantly; "it's  without  its  leaves." — New 
York  Evening  Sun. 


ASTHMA 


HAY-FEVER 

CURED 


Kola  Plant 


WANTED^^ 


The  Kulu  I'lant 


■p„^^  A  New  and  Positive  Cure  tor  Asthma  and 
J'J^ J^y^  Hay-lever  has  been  found  In  the  Kola  Plant, 
a  rare  botanic  product  of  West  African  or- 
igin. So  great  aie  the  powers  of  this  New  Remedy  tliat 
in  the  short  time  since  Its  discovery  It  has  come  into 
almost  uuiversal  use  lu  the  Hospitals  of  Europe  and 
America  for  the  cure  of  every  form  of  Asthma.  The 
cures  wrought  liy  it  are  really  marvelous.  Among 
others  the  editor  of  the  Farmei  's  Mar/uzine,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Mr.  Alfred  LewLs,  testifies  tJiat  after 
many  years'  sulferiug,  especially  in  Hay-fever  season, 
the  Kola  Plant  completely  cured  him.  He  was  so  bad 
that  he  could  not  lie  down,  niglit  or  day,  for  fear  of 
clioking.  After  fifteen  years'  suffering  from  the  worst 
form  of  Asthma,  Mrs.  A.  McDouald,  of  \'ictor,  Iowa, 
wi'ites  that  the  Kola  Plant  cured  her  in  two  weeks. 
Rev.  .S.  H.  Eiseuberg,  Ceutre  Hall,  Pa. ;  Eev.  Johu  L. 
Moore,  Alice,  S.  C. ;  Mr.  Frank  C.  Newall,  Market 
National  Bank,  Boston,  and  many  others  give  similar 
testimony  of  their  cure  of  Asthma  and  Hay-fever,  after 
five  to  twenty  years'  suffering,  by  this  wonderful  new 
remedy.  As  the  Kola  Plant  is  a  siiecilic  constitutional 
cure  for  the  disease,  Haj-fever  sufferers  sluuild  use  it 
before  the  season  of  the  attacks  when  ])ractical.  so  as 
to  gi\  e  it  tijne  to  act  on  the  sy  stem.  If  you  suffer 
from  Asthma  or  Hay-fever,  in  order  to  prove  the  power 
of  this  new  botanic  discovery,  we  will  send  you  one 
Large  Case  by  Mail  entirely  free.  All  that  we  reciuest 
in  return  is  that  when  cured  yourself  y  ou  will  tell 
vour  neighbors  about  it.  It  costs  you  absolutely  noth- 
ing. Send  your  address  to  THE  KOLA  IMPORTI^a 
CO.,  No.  1164  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN  TO 
PROCURE  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
FOR  THE 

WOMAN'S 
HOME 
I  COMPANION 

the  Most  Beautiful  and  Popular 
■}L  Women's  Magazine  in  the  World,  on 
yY;  extra  liberal  commissions.  Terms, 
•}L  sample  copies  and  special  helps 

furnished  free.  Address 

l£  MAST,  CROWELL  &  KIRKPATRICK, 
m  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


FREE 


TO  AtiENTS— Complete  outfit  for  big 
paying  business.  All  profits  clear,  as  we 
prepay  cbarges-  Tlie  rush  is  on,  so  come 
quick.  FAltfll  AM)  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  0. 


HENTION  THIS  PAPER  WHEN  ANSWERING 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rio.Wis..  June  30tli,  1898. 
Gentlemen:— In  reply  to  your 
Metter  requesting  the  use  of  my 
photograph  for  advertising-  pur- 

.   poses,  and  asking  how  I  am 

1  pleased  with  the  work,  would  say  I  do  not  object  to  your  using  my  photograph. as 
f  your  prioes  are  very  low  and  gaianeuts  -^o  exact  to  my meagurements  thati  glad- 
♦  ly  recommend  you. I  would  add  that  I  have  never  made  less  than  880.00  per  month 
1  since  I  received  your  first  outfit,  and  in  the  best  months  have  made  as  high  as 
t    $350.00  per  month.  Very  truly,  E.  J.  DOYLE. 


Should  you  write  Jlr.  Doyle,  be  sure  to  enclose  a  2c  stamp  for  reply. 
We  have  hundreds  of  letters  similar  to  Mr.  Doyle's. 


.  .  CLOTHING  . . 

Salesmen  Wanted. 

$I50.00  PER  MONTH  sad  expenses  made  bj  »11  «gr 

atti*emen.    We  pay  many  far  more. 

,  We  want  men  In  every  County  » ^^olrfeu^luil^ 

^  satisfactory  we  wirt  start  you  at  once,   ho  eiperieoee  neces- 
sary.   No  capital  required.     W€  furnish  a  full  line 
of  samples,  stationery,  etc.     A  tailor's-for-the- 
trad«  complete  outfii  ready  for  business. Nocommte- 
Bion  Plan,  you  recrulate  your  pro- 
fits to  suit  yourself.     No  bouse  to 
house  canyag.  This  is  not  one  of 
the  many  catchy  advertise- 
ments for  agents,  but  one  of  (he 
very  few  advert isenxeBta  offering 
a  rare  opportunity  to  i»ecure  atrictr 
ly  higrh  grade  employment  at  Big 
wftges. 

We  are  the  Largest 
Tailors  in  America. 

We  roafce  to  measure  over 
300,000  suits  annually.  We 
occupy  entire  one  of  the  lar- 
gest business  blocks  in  Chi- 
cago.     ^Ve  j>efer  you  to  the 
Raob  or  Commerce  In  Chicago, 
any£x)ireKs  or  fiallroad  Co.  la 
Chicago*  any  re&ldenlof  Chicago. 
Befoie  engaging   with  us, 
write  to  any  friend  in  Chica- 
go andask  them  to  come  and 
see'^s,  then  write  you  if  it  is  * 
a  rare  opportonity  to  ttecure' 
steady,  hi^h  clagSf  ble  paring 
emplojTnent.  BETTER 
ST  I  LL— coni^  Chicago 
yourself  and  see  us  before 
engaging  and  satisfy  your- 
self regarding  every  word 
we  say.   You  can  get  steady 
mork  und  big  pay.  Work  in 
your  ovm  county  300  days 
in  the  year,  and  you  can't 
make  let^s  than  85  every  day 
abore  all  expenses. 

We  Want  to  Engage  You 

to  take  orders  for  onr  BIade> 
lo-Order  and  Pleasure  CuRtom 
Tailoring,  (Men's  Suits. 
Pantsand Overcoats).  W© 
put  you  in  the  way  to  take 
orders  from  almost  every 
man  in  your  county,  a 
business  better  than  a  store 


£30,000.00  stock. 
n-III  have  no  competition. 

tiiT^  THE  LARGEST  TAILORS  IN  AMERICA  °',lrfr':^Xf^':r^lTi:^^^^^^^ 


with 
.  Tou  1 


Wp  pontrol  the  product  of  severaJ  woolen  niiUti.  We  operate  the  most  extensive  and  economic  custom  tailonng 
Dlants  in  existence,  thus  reducing  the  price  o£  Suits  and  OvercoaJs  made-to-mder  to  So.OO  and  upward:  Fanls  ■from 
$1.30  to  $5,09.  Prioes  so  low  that  nearly  every  one  In  your  county  will  be  glad  to  oavfi  tneir  buits  ana 
Overcoats  m^eto  order.  -  ^  large,  handsome  leather  bound  book  containing  larpe  elnth  samples  ofour  entire 

WC.  rWWniiOn  1\JV  Unco^fSuiUuES,  over  coatings  and  Panlalooningrs,a  book  which  costs  us  several 
dollars  to  cet  up, also  Fine  Colored  Fasliion  Plates,  Instrueticm  Boot,  Tape  Jlcasnre,  Business  Cards.  StHtloncrj,  Adyerllsiiig 
Matter  joarname  on  rubber  stamp  with  pad  complete.  We  also  furnish  youa  Snlesmon'.  Not  Confidential  Price  List.  Ihe 
urices  are  left  blank  under  each  description  so  you  can  fill  in  your  own  sellin?  prices,  arranc-me  your  profit  to 
suit  vourseW  As  soon  as  you  have  l  eeeivedyour  sample  bookand  general  otrtfitandhave  read  ourbookof  mstruc- 
tionscarefullv  which  teaches  you  how  to  take  orders,and  marked  in  your  selling  price  you  at  e  ready  for  business 
and  can  beein"  taking  orders  from  every  one.  At  your  lo  w  prices  business  men.farmers,  and  m  fact  every  one  will 
order  theil  suits  made.    Yon  can  take  several  orders  crery  day  at  Sl.OO  to  *5. 00 pro«l  on-each  order.torMerjonewlUbe 

a8tonlsl|ed  at  your  low  prices^  Just  take  the  orders  and  send  them  to  us  and  we  will  make  the  garments 

TUU  KtVUInC    nu    imunci  5  days  and  send  direct  to  your  customers  by  exnress  C.  O.  D.,  subject 

to  examination  and  approval.at  your  selling  price.and  collect  your  full  sellingprice.  and  every  week  we  will  send 
vou  a  check  for  all  vour  prolit.  You  need  collect  no  money,  deUver  no  goods.simply  go  on  taking  orders,  adding  a  lib- 
Jral  nrolit  and  we  deliver  the  goods,  collect  aU  the  money  and  every  week  promptly  send  you  in  one  round  check 
lour  full  profit  for  the  u-eek.Nearly  all  our  good  men  get  a  cheek  from  us  of  atleast  S40.0O  every  week  m  the  year. 
■^■■^    ^1  BT'eriT  trOCC    We  make  no  charge  for  the  bookand  com- 

THE    OUTrBl  rKtt    pleteoutm,  but  as  each  outfit  costs 

US  SEVERAL  DOLLARS,  to  protect  ourselves  against  many  who  would  impose  on  us  by  sending  ^ 
the  outfit  with  no  intention  of  working,  but  merely  out  of  idle  curiosity,  AS  A  GUAflANTEE  OF  GOOD 
FAITH  ON  THE  PART  OF  EVERY  APPLICANT,  we  require  you  to  fill  out  the  blank  lines  below,  giving  the 
names  of  two  parties  as  reference,  and  further  agreeing  to  pay  ONE  DOLLAR  and  express  charges  for  the 
outfit  when  received,  H  found  as  represented  and  really  a  sure  way  of  making  big  wages.  The  $1.00  you 
aaree  to  pay  when  outfit  is  received  does  not  begin  to  pay  the  cost  to  us  but  insures  us  you  mean  business. 
WE  WILL  REFUND  YOUR  $1.00  AS  SOON  AS  YOUR  ORDERS  HAVE  AIBOUNTED  TO  $25.00,  which 
amount  you  can  take  the  first  day  you  work. 

Fill  out  the  following  lines  carefuily.sign  your  name, cut  out  andsend  to  us.and  the  outfit  will  be  sent  you  at  once 
AMERICAN  WOOLEN  MILLS  CO.,  Enterprise  Bldg,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

rrvTTViiFX-— Please  send  me  by  express  C.  O.D.,  subject  to  examination,  your  Sample  Book  and  Coin- 
DleteSa?e^man'Voi?ttlt  a"  described  above.  I  agree  to  examine  it  at  the  express  office  and  if  found  exactly 
as  represln™  d  and  I  feel  I  can  make  good  big  wages  taking  orders  for  you,  I  agree  to  pay  the  exnress  ^e^t^B 
riruarantee  of  goodfaith.and  to  show  I  mean  business.  One  Dollar  and  express  charges,  with  the  und erstandlng  the 
oleDoUa?  is  to  be  refunded  to  me  as  soon  as  my  sales  have  amounted  tamW.  li  not  fottnd.a8  represented  «ad 
I  am  not  perfectly  satisfied  I  shall  not  take  the  outfit  or  pay  one  cent. 


 Sign  your  name  on  above  line. 

'  Name  of  pbstoffiMy'county  and  State  onaWve  line. 
Your  age  


On  above  two  lines  give  as  reference  the  names  of  tOT 
men  over  21  years  of  age  who  have  known  youom 
year  or  longer. 


On  above  iine'^venaine  of  your  nearest  express  office 


DRUNKENNESS  IS  A  DISEASE. 

Will  send  free  Book  of  Particulars  ho-w  to  onre 
^'Drunkenness  or  the  Liquor  Habit*'  with  or  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  patient.  Address  Dr.  J.  W.  Haines, 
Ho.  439  Bace  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Married  or  single  

Address  your  letters  plainly  to  _  ■■  ■ 

AMERICAN  WOOLEN  MILLS  CO.,  Enterprise  Building.  CHICAGO,  ILL- 


f^HEUMWSliiM 


Pfrmauenuy  cured  by  using  DR.  WHITEH .-KLL'S  RHEUJIATIC  CURE.  The  surest  and  the  best.  Sample 
sent  free  on  mention  of  this  publication.  THE  DR.  WHITEHALL  MEURIJUNE  CO.,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


AuQtrsT  15,  1898. 


®ur  flDiscellan^. 


WHAT  TO  DO. 

Wot  are  vre  goin'  to  do  now? 

Wot  are  we  waltin'  fer? 
I  ask"(i  the  comp'nj-  captin,  but  he  raised  a 
slight  demur. 

He  said  to  ask  the  majer. 
Who  said  the  colonel  knew; 

But  the  beggar,  he  slumped  the  question; 
So  wot  are  we  goin"  to  do? 

Fer  they  took  us  from  our  barricks,  an'  they 

shipped  us  to  the  East 
On  a  bloomiu",  gruntin'  speshul  that  ran  like 

lightnin'  greas'd: 
An'  we  only  slept  between  times,  an"  the 

grub  they  gave  to  us 
Was  rotten  bad  at  startin',  au'  kept  a-gettin' 

wuss. 

"  'Semble  the  comp'ny,  sergeant,"  the  cap- 
tin  ord'ring  cries: 

"Fall  in,  comp'ny,  fall  in  lively,  miud  your 
eyes! 

Dress  to  the  right,  ye  lubbers!    Front!  Will 

ye  never  learn?" 
The   sergeant   salutes   the   captin,    an'  the 

captin  salutes  in  turn. 

Then  we  heard  the  bugles  callin'— an  adju- 
tant's was  wot; 

An'  the  captin  give  his  orders,  an"  took  us 
on  a  trot. 

Fer  we  was  color  comp'ny,  an'  we  took  it 
feelin'  fine. 

An'  in  heavy  marchin'  order  in  the  center 
of  the  line. 

'•  'Tallion,  'tenshun!"    Listen,  the  adjutant 

gives  'em  fine. 
"There  ain't  no  time  fer  reportin'.  an'  you 

needn't  troop  the  line." 
We  heard  the  old  man  say  it.  "My  Gawd, 

the  trouble  is  here." 
We  were  silent  fer  haf  a  second,  an'  then 

began  to  cheer. 

But  the  old  man  sat  quite  silent;  then  he 

raised  his  hand  fer  quiet. 
An'  I  saw  a  tear  a-trlcklin',  an'  he  says. 

"We're  goin'  to  fight." 
An'    pintin'    to   the    colors— the    stars  and 

stripes— he  said: 
"There's  yer  country's  colors;  guard  'em  till 

yer  dead." 

Wot  are  we  goin'  to  do  now? 

Wot  are  we  waitin'  fer? 
I  ask'd  the  comp'ny  captiu.  but  he  raised  a 
slight  demur. 
;;He  said  to  ask  the  majer. 
Who  said  the  colonel  knew; 

An'  the  beggar,  he  show'd  us  the  colors. 
An'  told  us  what  to  do. 

—Philadelphia  Times. 


THE  VALUE  OF  FRUITS. 

FRUITS  are  of  great  value  in  many 
forms  of  disease,  because  of  the  acids 
which  they  contain.  These  acids, 
when  taken  into  the  blood,  break  up 
some  of  the  compounds  of  waste 
substances  which  have  been  formed,  and  thus 
give  rise  to  an  increased  excretion  of  these 
substances  through  the  kidneys.  In  this  way 
fruits  are  a  great  advantage  in  the  treatment 
of  rheumatism,  gout,  gravel  and  all  the  dif- 
ferent morbid  conditions  which  accompany 
the  so-called  uric  acid  diathesis.  The  obser- 
vations of  Haig  respecting  the  relation  of 
uric  acid  to  neurasthenia  give  to  fruit  a  great 
dietetic  value  in  this  disease.  He  has  shown 
■that  neurasthenia  is  almost  the  result  of  the 
accumulation  within  the  system  of  tissue 
wastes  largely  in  the  form  of  uric  acid.  The 
free  use  of  fruits  is  the  elimination  of  these 
poisons,  not  only  by  breaking  up  the  com- 
pounds which  they  form  within  the  body, 
but  by  stimulating  the  kidneys  to  increased 
normal  activity. 

Remembering  the  Interesting  fact  pointed 
out  by  Bouchard,  that  rheumatism  is  really 
a  toxemia,  resulting  from  the  decomposition 
of  food  stulTs  In  a  dilated  or  prolapsed  stom- 
ach, we  may  also  attribute  the  beneficial 
eUTects  of  a  fruit  diet  In  rheumatism  and 
allied  conditions  to  Its  value  in  suppressing 
the  formation  of  poisonous  substances  in  the 
alimentary  canal  In  the  manner  already 
pointed  out. 

Obesity,  which  is,  like  rheumatism,  a 
diathesis,  may  be  successfully  treated  by  a 
fruit  dietary.  This  Is  due  not  only  to  the  fact 
that  fruit  is  a  natural  food,  and  thus  aids 
the  system  to  establish  normal  tissue  met- 
amorphosis and  a  normal  balance  between 
the  processes  of  assimilation  and  dlsasslm- 
Ilatlon,  but  also  because  It  affords  a  very 
crmfortable  means  of  reducing  the  amount 
of  nutrient  material  received  to  a  minimum 
quantity. 

Fruit  Is  chiefly  water,  the  amount  of  nutri- 
ent material  It  contains  varying  from  five  to 
eight  or  ten  per  cent  In  most  fruits,  rising 
to  a  higher  figure  only  In  dried  fruits,  such  as 
dried  grapes,  prunes,  dates,  etc.  The  writer 
has  succeedi'd  in  reducing  excessive  weight 
in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  by  prescrll)- 
Ing  a  diet  cmislsliiig  almost  <-xclusively  of 
gra|)es  or  apples,  nllnwiug  only  a  small  bit 
of  thoroughly  dried  bread  or  zwieback  In 
connection   with   the  fruit.    lu  some  coses 


the  fruit  may  be  allowed  as  often  as  three 
or  four  times  a  day,  if  necessary  to  relieve 
an  uncomfortable  sensatiou  of  emptiness. 

In  fevers,  fruits,  especially  in  the  form  of 
fruit-juices,  are  a  most  convenient  and  cer- 
tainly the  most  appropriate  of  all  foods.  It 
is  now  almost  universally  recognized  that 
beef  tea  and  meat  preparations  of  all  sorts 
should  be  wholly  proscribed  in  eases  of  fever, 
as  the  patient  is  already  suffering  from  the 
accumulation  of  waste  matters  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  addition  of  even  the  small 
amount  contained  in  beef  tea  or  a  small  piece 
of  meat  may  be  suflicient  to  give  rise  to  an 
exacerbation  of  the  disease  and  lessen  the 
patient's  chances  for  recovery.— Modern  Med- 
icine. _   

A  SENSE  OF  HUMOR  THE  MOST  PRECIOUS 
GIFT. 

I  regard  a  sense  of  humor  as  one  of  the 
most  precious  gifts  that  can  be  vouchsafed 
to  a  human  being.  He  is  not  necessarily  a 
better  man  for  having  it,  but  he  is  a  happier 
one.  It  renders  him  indifferent  to  good  or 
bad  fortune.  It  enables  him  to  enjoy  his  own 
discomfiture.  Blessed  with  this  sense  he  is 
never  unduly  elated  or  cast  down.  No  one 
can  ruflle  his  temper.  No  abuse  disturbs  his 
equanimity.  Bores  do  not  bore  him.  Hum- 
bugs do  not  humbug  him.  Solemn  airs  do 
not  impose  on  him.  Sentimental  gush  does 
not  influence  him.  The  follies  of  the  moment 
have  no  hold  on  him.  Titles  and  decorations 
are  but  childish  baubles  in  his  eyes.  Prej- 
udice does  not  warp  his  judgment.  He  is  never 
in  conceit  or  out  of  conceit  with  himself.  He 
abhors  all  dogmatism.  The  world  is  a  stage 
on  which  actors  strut  and  fret  for  his  edifica- 
tion and  amusement,  and  he  pursues  tlie  even 
current  of  his  way.  invulnerable,  doing  what 
is  right  and  proper  according  to  his  lights, 
but  utterly  indifferent  whether  what  he  does 
finds  approval  or  disapproval  from  others.  If 
Hamlet  had  had  any  sense  of  humor  he  would 
not  have  been  a  nuisance  to  himself  and  to 
all  surrounding  him. — London  Truth. 


DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN    INDIA-RUBBER  AND 
GUTTA-PERCHA. 

India-rubber  is  of  a  soft,  gummy  nature, 
not  very  tenacious,  astonishingly  elastic. 

Gutta-percha  is  fibrous,  extremely  tenacious, 
and  without  much  elasticity  or  flexibility. 

India-rubber  once  reduced  to  a  liquid  state 
by  heat  appears  like  tar  and  is  unfit  for 
further  use. 

Gutta-percha  may  be  melted  and  cooled  any 
number  of  times  without  injury  for  future 
manufacture. 

India-rubber  coming  in  contact  with  oily 
or  fatty  substances  is  soon  decomposed  and 
ruined. 

Gutta-percha  is  not  decomposed  by  coming 
in  contact  with  oily  or  fatty  substances. 

India-rubber  is  ruined  by  coming  in  contact 
with  sulphuric,  muriatic  and  other  acids. 

Gutta-percha  resists  the  action  of  these  and 
nearly  all  acids. 

India-rubber  is  a  conductor  of  heat,  cold 
and  electricity. 

Gutta-percha  is  a  non-conductor  of  heat, 
cold  and  electricity. — The  Formulary. 


THE  CARE  OF  SHOES. 

Kub  patent-leather  shoes,  particularly  new 
ones,  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  until  quite 
warm  before  putting  on,  and  it  will  prevent 
splitting  and  cracking. 

Wear  overgaiters  only  when  they  are  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  upper  part  of  your  shoes 
from  the  swish  of  your  wet  skirts  in  stormy 
weather.  The  fashion  of  wearing  them  is  out 
of  date. 

Don't  have  fancy  pointed  tips  on  your  shoes 
these  days— they  are  quite  passe;  the  proper 
kind  is  a  plain,  straight-across  one,  with  just 
a  single  row  of  perforations  to  mark  the 
edge. 

Calf-skin  shoes  should  not  be  polished  with 
liquid  dressing;  it  will  crack  them.  The  paste 
that  men  use  is  better,  but  too  much  of  this 
should  not  be  put  on.  or  it  will  not  polish  so 
readily,  besides  hurting  your  shoe. 

Don't  neglect  to  turn  the  uppers  of  shoes 
down  and  put  them  by  an  open  window  for 
au  hour  or  two  after  wearing.  It  is  more 
hygienic,  economical  and  fastidious. 


CAUSES  OF  DEATH. 

A  compiler  of  statistics  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  less  than  DOO  persons  out  of 
every  1.000.000  die  from  old  age.  Out  of  that 
.number  48,000  are  victims  of  scarlet  fever, 
.30,000  of  typhoid  and  kindred  fevers,  25,000 
of  whooping  cough.  18,000  of  measles,  7,.')0() 
of  consumption,  7,000  of  rheumatism  and  the 
same  number  of  erysipelas,  while  2,71X1  are 
carried  off  by  apoplexy,  and  1,200  are  victims 
of  gout.— New  York  Ledger. 


SUFFICIENTY  IDENTIFIED. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tooth, 
the  Anglh'an  ritualist,  was  being  so  widely 
discussed  In  the  press,  a  clergyman  who  was 
denouncing  hini  said,  "I  will  not  name  him, 
but  his  name  Is  In  everybody's  mouth."  Then, 
seeing  the  smiles  on  the  faces  of  his  congre- 
galioii,  he  turned  scarlet.— Catholic  Standard 
and  Times. 


$4.00 


WORTH  OF 
SHEET  MUSIC  for 


25c. 


That  is,  Any  10  pieces  of  the  Sheet  Music  Listed  Below  Will  Be  Sent  to 
Any  Address  Upon  Receipt  of  25  Cents  in  Silver  or  Stamps. 

THIS  MUSIC  SELLS  IN  MUSIC-STORES  FOR  30  TO  50  CENTS  FOR  EACH  PIECE 

IN  order  to  make  our  paper  all  the  more  valuable  to  subscribers,  we  have  arranged 
with  one  of  the  largest  music-houses  of  Boston  to  furnish  our  readers  with  full- 
sized,  complete  and  unabridged  SBLEET  MUSIC  at  2}4  CENTS  A  COPY,  provided 
10  or  more  pieces  are  ordered  at  one  time. 

The  quality  of  this  sheet  music  is  the  very  best.  The  composers'  names  are 
household  words  all  over  the  continent.  Xone  but  high-priced  copyright  pieces  or  the 
most  popular  reprints.  It  is  printed  on  regular  sheet-music  paper,  from  new  plates 
made  from  large,  clear  type,  and  is  in  every  way  first-class.  "We  guarantee  this 
music  to  be  as  described  and  to  give  full  and  entire  satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 


No.     Music  for  Voice  and  Piano  or  Organ. 

02— Annie's  Love.  Duet  for  Soprano  and  Tenor  Winters 
'04— Esther's  LuUabv.  Slumber  Song  .  .  Mosher 
:C6— Thinking  ot  Home  and  Jlother      .      .      .  Cohen 

OS— I'lossi.^.   Waltz  Song   Cohen 

710— >\v.rcu  st -..jng.  The  Denza 

712— liiidgr.  Tile.  Words  by  Longfellow  .  Carew 
14— Outcast.  \n.  Oiavactcr  Song  .  .  .  Fritz 
716-Ben  Bolt,  of "  Trilby "  fame  .  .  .  Kneuss 
"19— 'E  Dunno  Where  'E  Are.  Comic  .  .  Epielt 
21— Keep  the  Horeeshoe  Over  the  Door  .  Skelly 
2*— Hoeked  in  the  Cradle  of  the  Deep  .  .  Knight 
2.0— Lurline,  Do  You  Think  of  31e  Sow?  Estabrook-e 
'27- Ave  ^laria.   From  CavaUeria  Kusticana  Mascarini 

2S— .Juanita.   Ballad  i'lKy 

:3o— .Mission  of  a  Itose,  The.  Song  .  .  .  Vuirtu 
32— Sweet  Long  .\go.  The  ....  Estabrvoke 
34— By  Noinifihdie's  Blue  Hills  ....  Trolere 
30— Kor  the  Colors.  Patriotic  ....  VTilmn 

■3S— Tvue  to  I  lie  I..ist  Adams 

40— Love  Ever  Faithful  Bucalossi 

742— t  oiiieWheii  liie  Soft  Twilight  Falls.  Duet  Schumann 
"44— Beautiful  l-aee  of  Jennie  Knott.  The  Reissmann 
'46— That  Word  was  Hope.  Waltz  Song  .  Xntling 
48— Little  Boy  Blue.   Solo  or  Duet    .      .  EslaOiooie 

'50— Easter  Eve.  Sacred  Gounod 

'52— Mother's  Cry,  A.  .Salvation  Army  .  Adriance 
'54— Musical  Iiialogne.  Duet  .  .  '  .  .  Helntund 
'50— Precious  Treasure.  Song  and  Dance  .  Weiler 
53— When  tlie  Itoses  are  Blooming  .\gain  .     .  Skelly 

00— Old  Glory.   National   Woods 

02— Your  Mother's  Love  for  You        .      .      .  Koppt 

04—  Vicar  of  Bray.  The.   Old  EngUsh  Song 

'OC— For  You  We  are  Praving  at  Home    .  Estabrooke 

05—  Lovely  Little  Sellie  Dwyer  ....  Casev 
'70— Dear  Heart.  We're  Growing  Old      .  Estabrooke 

'72— EUaline.   Waltz  Song  Bells 

'74— In  Sweet  September  Temple 

'70— My  Home  by  the  Old  Mill  .  .  O'Halloran 
'76— Can  You.  Sweetheart.  Keep  a  Secret?  Estabrooke 
'SO— See  Those  Living  Pictures  ....  Gulh 
'82— Jly  Old  Kentucky  Home  ....  Foster 
'84 — AVtiat  are  the  Wild  Waves  Saying?  Duet  Olorer 
'80— When  Winter  Days  Have  Gone  .  .  Trayne 
SS— Shall  I  Ever  See  Mv  Mother's  Face.\gain?  Adriance 
90— On  the  Beach.  Most  beautiful  Ballad  Robinson 
'92— Cow  Bells.  The.  Boyhood's  Kecollection  Grimm 
94— Old  Folks  at  Home.   Swanee  Eibber      .  Poster 

'90— Lost  Chord.  Tlie  Sullivan 

'98— Kathleeu  Mavourneen  Crouch 

SCO— Pictur  e  of  ^Iv  .Mother,  The      ....  Skelly 

802— Old  Sexton.  The  Russell 

804— On  the  Banks  of  the  Beautiful  River    .  Estabrooke 

806— Lottie  Bell  Gilbert 

808— Tread  Softly,  the  .\ngels  are  Calling  .      .  Turner 

810— .My  Little  Lost  Irene  Danks 

812— ^lassa's  Sleeping  in  de  Chai'chvard  .  .  Reefer 
814-My  First  \Vife  s  Departed.  Bluebeiird  Offenbach 
810— 'Tis  True,  Dear  Heait,  We're  Fading  Estabrooke 
818— There's  a  Kainbow  in  the  Clouds  .  .  Danks 
8-20- Storm  at  Sea.   Descriptive     ....  Hullah 

822— Changeless  Trotere 

824— Softly  Shine  the  Stars  of  Evening  .  Diusmore 
820 — Far  from  the  Hearthstone  ....  Messer 
828— Don't  Drink.  ]Uv  Bov.  To-nieht.  Temperance //oore/- 
830— Kiss  that  Bound  My  Heart  to  Thine  .  .  Keil 
832— Kiss  Me.  but  Don't  Say  Good-by  .  Rutledge 
8.?4— Beautiful  Moonlight.  Duet  .  .  .  Glocer 
830 — Request.   S;n-red  Granger 

/ChiistiiKis  i;arol  Turner 

■(.For  a  Urea  ill's  Sake  Coieen 

840— Beacon  Light  of  Home       .      .      .  Estabrooke 

842—  Roseuionde   Chaminade 

844— Flirting  in  the  Starlight  ....  Delano 
846— Listen  to  the  blocking  Bird     .      .      .  Hawthorne 

843—  Poor  Girl  Didn't  Know.    Comic       .      .  Cooke 

850— (iyi>sy  Countess.   Duet  Glocer 

852— Flag  of  Oiu-  Country.   Patiotic        .      .  Mathiol 


Ho. 


Music  for  Piano  or  Orran. 


701— Catherine  Waltzes  

703— Schubert's  Serenade.  Transcription 

705— SilveiT  Waves.  Variations 

707— Visions  of  Light  Waltz 

709-Our  Little  Agues  Waltz      .      .      .  . 

711— .American  Liberty  March 

713— Smith's  (General")  March    .      .      .  . 

715— Old  Oaken  Backet.  The.  Variations 

717—  Inrpassioned  Dream  AValtzes  . 

718—  Boston  Commandery  March 
720— Frolic  of  the  Frogs  Waltz 
722— In  Hoc  Signo  Vinces.  1895  K.  T.  March 


Roth 
Liszt 
Wyman 
Coot 
Gr  ego  ire 
Cook 
Martin 
Durkee 
Rosas 
Carter 
.  Watson 
Dow 


724— Oyer  the  Waves  Waltzes  Rosas 


726— A'illage  Parade  Quickstep 
729— Sweet  Long  .\go.   Transcription  . 
731— Song  of  the  Voyager  .... 
733— Corn  Flower  Waltzes 
735-Black  Hawk  Waltz  .... 
737— Battle  of  Waterloo.   Descriptive  . 
ras— Ruth.  Esther  and  Marion  Scnottische 
741— Crack  Four  Marcli  ..... 
743— Leap  Year  Schottische 

745— ]March  Winds  Galop  

747— Cleveland's  March  .... 
749— Full  of  (  iinger.   .March  Galop 
751— Bluebird  Echo  Polka  .... 
753— Greeting  of  Spring.  Op.  21     .  . 
755— ^Memorial  Day  March  .... 
757— Twilight  Echoes.   .Song  without  words 

759— Wedding  March  

761— Morning  Star  Waltz  

763— McKinley  and  Hobart  March 
765 — Bells  of  Coraeville.  Potpourri 
767— Bryan  and  Sewell  March 
769— Flirtine  in  the  Starlight  Waltz 

771— Crystal  Dew  Waltz  

773— Storm  Mazurka  

775— Sdierzettlno.   Op.  48  

777— Fifth  Nocturne  

779— Please  Do  Waltz  

781— Coming  from  the  Races  Galop 

7S3— Orvetta  Waltz   

785— Winsome  Grace.   .\  perfect  gem  .  ,  . 
787— National  Anthems  of  Eight  Great  Nations 

789— Jlorning  Dew.  Op.  IS  

791— Estella,  Air  de  Ballet.   Very  fine  . 
793— Waves  of  the  Ocean  March 
795— Spirit  Lake  Waltz  ....'. 

797— Fresh  Life  

799— Maiden's  Prayer,  The  .  .  .  Badarzeicska 
801— .\ncicnts  Abroad.  The.  Starch— Two  Step  Cool- 
SOS— Trifet's  Grand  March.  Op.  182     ..     .  Wedel 

805— Zephyr  Waltz   Bragg 

807— Ethel  Polka   Simons 

809— Bridal  March  from  Lohengrin   .      .      .  Wanner 

811— Constancy.   Romance  Fiuk 

81-3— Under  the"  Double  Eagle  March     .      .      .  Wagner 

81.5— 'Tornado  (.^alop  Arbuckle 

817— Echoing  'rrunipets  JIarch  ....  Xoles 
819— Woodland  Whispers  Waltzes    .      .      .  Staulev 

821— Electric  Light  Galop  Durkee. 

823— old  Folks  at  Home.   Transcription       .  Blake 
825— .My  Old  Kentucky  Home.   Variations       .        Couk  ■ 
827— Rustling  Leaves.  Idylle     ....  Laiige 

829— "X'enetiau  Waltz  Ludoric 

8.31— Monastery  Bells.  Nociarne     ....  Welf-^ 

833— Cadences  and  Scales  in  all  the  Keys 

835— NightiiiLrale's  Trill.  Op.  81       ...  Kullat 

837— My  Love  Polka   Zielirer 

839— Home.  Sweet  Home.  Transcription  .  .  Slack 
841— London  JIarch— Two  Step  ....  Missild 
843— Richmond  March— Two  Step    .  .  Missud 

845— Clayton  (.\djutant)  March— Two  Step  .  Missad 
847— Gra'nd  Commanderv  March— Two  Step  iftssud 
849— Saleu)  Witches  March— Two  Step  .  .  Missud 
851— The  Storm.  Imitation  of  Nature  .  .  Heftfr 
853— J  enny  Lind  Polka.  Four  Hands        .      .  Muller 


Allen 
.  Blake 
Paderetcski 
C.  Coote,  Jr. 
ITa/s/i 
Anderson 
Cohen 
.  Ashlofi 
Kahn 
Mandield 
Soles 
.Vutting 
.  Jforrison 
Schultze 
Ueicitt 
Jeicetl 
Mendelssohn 
Zahn 
Turner 
Elson 
.  Soles 
De  Lasaide 
Durkee 
Reefer 
Guilmant 
Leybach  ■ 
Durkee 
Wheeler 
Spencer 
Howe 


Smith 
Robinson 
Blake 
Simons 
Spindler 


ORDER  BY  NUMBERS  (NOT  NAMES).  AND  FOR  NOT  LESS  THAN  10  (OR  MORE)  PIECES. 

nON'T  PnDfiPT  tli^t  the  quality  is  the  best;  that  it  is  sent  to  any  address, 
LFUll  1  rLFIvVJCI  post-paid;  that  all  the  little  details  are  up  to  the  standard; 
that  the  vocal  pieces  have  full  piano  accompaiiiuients;  that  the  instrumental  pieces 
give  the  bass  as  well  as  the  melody;  that  this  sheet  music  is  equal  to  any  published. 
Also,  don't  forget  to  tell  your  friends  about  this  great  sheet-music  offer.    "VVe  will  send 

ANY  10  PIECES,  and  FARi^  AND  FIRESIDE  one  year,  for  40  cents. 

Postage  paid  by  us  in  each  case. 
Order  by  numbers,  and  address 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Premium  •  and  •  Clubbing  •  Offers 

Below  we  list  a  number  of  premiums  which  have  been  fully  described  in 
previous  number  of  Farm  and  Fireside.  We  guarantee  each  and  every 
premium  to  give  entire  satisfaction  or  money  refunded  

THE  PRICES  GIVEN  BELOW  INCLUDE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  ONE  FULL  YEAR. 


Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 

and  "Standard  Cook  Book," 

'^Slandard  Cook  Book"  gii  eii  free  for 
a  club  of  ttro  yearly  suOscriOers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 

and  Set  of  Six  Teaspoons,   -  - 

ISei  of  Six  Teaspoons  given  free  for 
club  of  four  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  "Prodigal  Son  Picture,"  - 

"I'rotUga!  Son  Picture"  f/iven  free  for 
a  club  of  tttio  yearly  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  "People's  Atlas,"  - 

"People's  Atlas"  given  free  for  a  club 
of  tiro  yearly  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  "Samantha  Among  the 
Brethren,"     ...  - 

"Sainanlha  Among  the  Brethren" 
given  for  club  of  ttro  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  "Life  of  Washington," 

The  "Life  of  Wa.'ihington"  given  free 
for  d  club  of  three  subscribers. 


75c 


40c 


-  40c 


Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 

and  "Samantha  at  Saratoga,"    -    35c     and  "Standard  Cook  Book,"     -  35c 

"Samantha  at  iSaraloga"  given  free 
for  a  club  of  ttco  yearly  sub- 
scribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  "The  Arts  of  Beauty,"  -   -  35c 

"  The  Arts  of  BeaiUy"  given  free  for 
a  club  of  t IPO  yearly  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  "JOG  Photographic  Views,"  35c 

"100  Photograjihic  Views"  given  free 
for  a  club  of  ttro  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 

and  "Universal  Dictionary"    -  40c 

*'  Universal  Dictionary"  given  free  for 
a  club  of  two  yearly  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 

and  Silver-plated  Berry-spoon   -   50c     Brethren,"     -       -      -       -  35c 

Silver-plated  Berry-spoon  given  free 
for  a  club  of  two  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 

one  year  and  "  Life  of  Lincoln,"  -  45c     and  "Life  of  Washington,"       -  45c 

27ie  "Life  of  Lincoln"  given  free  for  a 
club  of  three  yearly  subscribers. 

Any  offer  may  be  accepted  and  the  name  can  be  counted  In  a  club.  Renewals  and 
new  subscribers,  Including  a  club-raiser's  own  subscription,  may  be  counted  la  a  club. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


AUO0ST  15,  1898. 


FA.RM  ANJD  FIRESIDE. 


m 


m 
# 

PA 


Sizes,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12 


No.  502 


Sizes,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12 


No.  507 


Sizes,  4,  i,  6,    S,  9, 10 


No.  509 


Sizes,  «,  7,  8,  9, 10,  11,  12 


Sizes,  4,  5,  «,  7,  8,  9,  10 


No.  513 


Sizes,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11 


GOLD  RINGS  FREE 

ANY  RING  FREE  FOR  A  CLUB  OF  THREE 

All  of  the  nineteen  ring-s  here  shown  are  what  jewelers  call  gfold  filled  rings.  They  consist 
of  a  shell  of  pure  gold  filled  with  a  hard  composition  metal.  In  looks  they  cannot  be  told  from 
solid  gold  rings,  and  they  weir  like  solid  gold  until  the  gold  shell  wears  through,  which  depends 
on  the  usage  given  them,  Not  even  solid  gold  rings  should  be  worn  while  doing  rough  work. 
Most  girls  and  women  put  on  their  rings  only  when  they  are  at  leisure  or  engaged  in  light  employ- 
ment, and  if  so  used  these  rings  can  be  worn  several  years  before  the  gold  shell  wears  through — 
probably  will  last  careful  people  ten  years  and  longer.  None  of  the  settings  are  genuine  stones, 
but  they  are  such  perfect  imitations  that  only  good  judges  know  the  difference.  In  ordering, 
remember  that  a  garnet  is  deep  red,  an  emerald  dark  green,  an  amethyst  light  purple,  a  turquois 
light  blue,  a  ruby  light  red,  and  a  diamond  pure  white.    Postage  on  the  rings  paid  by  us. 

Last  winter  we  offered  a  few  of  these  rings  in  a  small  way  as  a  test,  and  sent  out  3,405 
of  them,  not  receiving  a  single  complaint.  They  are  made  by  a  reliable  manufacturer,  con- 
ducting one  of  the  largest  ring-factories  in  the  United  States,  from  whom  we  buy  direct  at  a  very 
low  price,  which  enables  us  to  offer  them  at  a  truly  great  bargain  in  connection  with  a  subscription. 
All  those  who  gfet  ofte  of  the  rings  free  for  a  club  will  receive  a  big  reward  for  very  little  work. 


No.  506.— A  man's  ring  with  a  rich  red  carbuncle  setting. 
No.  502. -^A  pMn  oval  Katwl  ring  'S-1'6  of 'a»  incli  Wide. 
No.  S07.-^A  popular  ring  with  five  nxtiy  s*tttn'gf». 
No.  508. ^Has  an  emerald  settl>i«  ill  eeYitoT  »Jth  iladivonds. 
No.  509.— A  flat  banil-ring,  engraved. 

No.  501.— Called  the  "regard  "  ring  because  it  tit^i  ai'n'hY,i6ni'eV^l<i, 

garnet,  anvethyst,  ruby  and  diamo^id  settings. 
No.  S13.^Has  a  garnet  setting  in  Center, with  adtamond'en'esech  slae. 
No.  520.— Has  an  ehierald  and  a  diamrtid  setting. 
No.  518.— A  styllsli  ring  'with  four  emerald  settiiaigfs. 


No.  521.— Has  a  garnet  center  surronnded  by  eight  dlamo'nds. 
No.  519. — An  oval  band-ring;  suitable  for  anybody'. 
No.  517.— A  baby's  ring  with  turquois  setting. 
No.  504.— Lovers' liuot,  a  very  pretty  ting. 
No.  Sll.— Has  four  diamond  settings. 

No.  S16.— A  man's  Ting  ■with  dianioitd  an<l  two  gattiet  settings. 

No.  515.— A  solitaire  rtian>(>nd  in  TlfEany  setting. 

No.  514.— Has  three  amethyst  settings. 

No.  Sl2.— A  man's  ring  with  deep-set  solitaire  diamond. 

No.  StO.^Has  a  gemrine  tiger's-eye  (changea'ble  Brown)  setting. 


We  will  send  Farm  aad  Fireside  oae  fear  and  any  one  of  the  rinp  for  60  Cents 

Any  One  of  the  Rings  Given  Free  for  a  club  of  Three  Yearly  Sabscribers  to  Wrm  and  Fireside 


TO  FIND  THE  SIZE  OF  RING  YOU  WEAR  take  a  narr^ov^ip  of 

 ^  stiff  paper  that  ]»st 

meets  aronnd  the  finger  you  want  to  fit  ;  lay  this  strip  on  the  measnxe 
shown  here,  one  end  at  A(  the  other  end  "wlU 
sho*  the  size  to 'order.   Each  ring  is  m4de  In  seven 
sizes  only.   Always  give  size  and  order  by  number. 


-rt  Cvl  CO  ■.f  lO  to 


No.  520 


Sizes,  4,  5,  t>,  7,  s,  9, 10 


No.  S18 


Sizes,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 10, 11 


Nb.  521 


Sizes,  5,  6,  7,  s,  a,  10, 11 


Awjtjifer  tiifft/  bp  ftci'rpte'l  and  the  iiume  can  be  counted 
ill  a  club.  REXl-JWA  LS  (iiid  new  na/nes,  inc'Iudtnf/ a 
cliib^ruisei-'s  otcu  sub^cnption,  cun'be  coftnted  in'it  iflUb. 


No.  519 


Sizes,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10 


No.  517 


Sizes,  l,  -3,  3,  4,  5,  6, -7 


No.  510 


Siz©S,fi,7,  8,  9,  10,11,  12 


.Sizus,  6,  7,  »,  ii,  10,  11,  12 


.Sizes,  4,  G,  II,  7,  8,  0,  10 


No.  SIS 


Slzes,.B,-B,  (Z,i8,«,10,ll 


No.  516 


;9tzes,'6,7,8,:9,-lo,)ll,12 


■«i2es,-4,  6,  6,  7,'8,!9,  10 


No.  .■504 


Sizes,  4,  a,  0,  7,  S,  <J,  10 


NOTE  TO  CLUB=RAISERS  ^^^^"^^^"^ 


jearly  subscriptions  to  Farm  and 
Memlrers  of  cimlre  may  accept  any  of  our  premiitm  offers, 


Fireside,  -without  a  premium.  Thirty-cent  sutiscriptioiis 
and  the  suhscriptions  can  'count  in  cltihs  just  the  same. 


filven  as  a  Premium 
For  14  Sut^scribers 

SENT  FREE  FOR  EXAMINATION 

Never  have  we  or  an-y  other  pablishers  or  hooh-^ciHtts  evicted  such  -a  fine  BiKle  at  so 
lo'w  a  price.  By  giving-  Oar  order  for  a  great  quantity  in  tirme  for  them  to  be  printed  a,nd 
bound  during  the  dull  summer  months  we  got  them  a.t  the  lo'west  priee  ever  known  for  a 
Bible  so  finely  made,  and  now  we  give  our  subscribers  and  club-raisers  the  benefit  of  our 
bargain.  Don't  forget  that  this  Bible  is  bound  in  fine  seal-finished  leather^  very  flexible, 
and  full  leather  lined,  with  overlapping  edges,  and,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  Ust  of  20  points 
of  merit  opposite,  has  every  other  good  feature  found  in  the  most  expensive  Bibles. 

This  is  the  latest  edition  of  the  genuine  Oxford  Teachers'  Bible.  The  helps,  being 
new  and  copyrip-hted,  cannot  be  found  in  any  other  Bible.  The  edgfes  are  a  lich  red  -ttnder 
pure  gold-leaf.  The  type  is  large  and  easy  to  read.  The  regular  retail  price  of  this  Bible 
is  from  $4.00  to  $5.00.    Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 


20  Points 


WHY  THIS  IS  THE  PtNESTBTBLB 
EVER  OFFERED  FOR  THE  PRICE 


Genuine  Oxford 
Leather  Bound 
Leather  Lined 
Silk  Sewed 
Silk  Markeir 
Thin  Paper 
Large  Type 
Marginal  Notes 
Subject  Index 
Name  in  Gold 


LKvifiity  Grctwt 
Red  >tJflder  Gold  £%es 
Silk  Headbands 
Self-pronouncing 
Full  Concordance 
Teachers'  Helps 
Over  t,400  Pages 
J  5  ■  Colored  Maps 
30  Illustrations 
W  Patent  Indexes 


For  Two  Dollars  we  will  send  This  Bible,  and 
pArm  and  Fireside  One  Year  <..... 


FOR  SO  CENTS  EXTRA  (THAT  IS,  $2.S0)  WE  WILL  SEND  THE  BIBUE  WrPH 
PATENT  INDEX  OF  49  INDENTED  OWJJVlB^LBrtERS. 

'^Vf^Elf  ORDERED  SENT  BY  MAIL  Ih^  nwn^j  milSt'agcompant/  the~order;  bUt  <f  not 
'pepfectfy  satisfactory,  return  it  to  us  at  once  &nd  we  viU  rr/und'the  ntaney. 

Your  nttme  in  pure  fjold-ieuf  will  be  stamped  on  'the  outfide'of  the  /rant  Imlhfr'hiTifJvijrf 
■for  2^-€ie*ntf*  evct'tui.  But  in  this  case  the  money  must  be  sent  with  the  order,  as  a 'Bible 
•uUha  name  on  it  cannot  be  returned  {to  lis.    Write  the  name  very -pUiinly. 


This^ble  ('witbout  ■patentlnaex)  :glven''free  as  a',pre- 
Mum  for  &  olub  of  FOURiTEEN  yeaiJly  subscribers  to 
Farm  and  Fireside,  ctr  ;for<axlub'Of  SEVENiand  $1  cash. 


//  the  patent  Index  is  desired,  add  TWO  namos  to-ftie  elitb,  'miklug:^<:iliiiMH 
sliiieen  'subsctibBrs4  w  a  oltib  of  nine  aai  $1  casli. 

In  either  case  club-raisers  can  have  name  in  goJ'd-leaf  put  on  the  Bihle/free  6f  thatge^li/y 
"sending  'one  additional  subscriber. 

POSTAGE  «fR  l:XP!KIESSA«E  OK  T**  BMliE'PAttD  BYt^. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  'Ohio. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


AuGtrsT  15,  1898. 


Self-oiUng, 
Best  Governed, 
Acknowledged 
I  to  be  the  most ' 
[powerful  and 
i  durable  made. 
!\Ve  have  every- 
thina:  the  farmer  I 
needs  in  this  line. 
Tourers, 
Tanks  and 
Pumps, 
» Cutfeps,  Crfndei-s, ' 
Shellens,  etc. 

UMPING  MILLS: 

Catalo^ie,  full  of  valuable  points,  free. 

Ap/tlBton  Mfgm  Gom 

Mention  this  paper. 


Silo  Machinery 


and  Tread  Horse  Powersoperrung 

No  Dairy  or  Stock  Farm  can  count  itself  in  shape 
to  compete  in  the  manufacture  of  Daini  Froducis  or 
Beef,  without  the  aid  of  the  Silo.  We  make  the 
largest  line  of  Silo  Machinery  on  Earih,  and  knowthat 
in  consequence  we  can  give  you  positively  better  value 
for  your  money  than  you  can  get  elsewhere.  ^98  Silo 
Booklety>«'to  any  aridresa.  Containa  rx-Gov.Hoard^s 
latest  views  on  Ensilage  as  related  to  the  Dairy  Cow. 

•■Smalley  Goods"  Agency  I  '*"^''|-„fe'^,(Se^,"*- 
goes  with  first  order.     I     Hanitowoc,  wu. 

Mention  this  paper. 


HA  R  TMA  N 

STEEL  PICKET  FENCE. 

I 


fAAAAA/\AAAA/\ 


liTiiitiuttimW 


Stronger  than  Iron.  Cheaper  than  Wood.  , 

I  Made  of  best  steel  wire  and  wuveo  loto  a  handsome  fence,  \ 
I  which  when  constructed  tvilh  our  rrnamtntal  steel  posts  a 
I  adds  greatly  to  the  lieantv  of  the  lau-n  or  cemetery  lot.  j 

I  THE  IDEAL  FENCE  f 

f  for  encIosIng^  Public  Grounds.  Church  Yanls,  Conrt  Yards.  1 
1  School  Grounds,  etc,    CataIo>jue  and  circulars  sent  FREE. ' 

fHA£T:UAN  MFG.  CO.,  EUwood  City,  Pa.  j 
or  277  Broadway,  New  York. 


8U  AGENIS 

everywhere  to  sell  our  -^reat  acci- 
dent ppCTenter  and  life  pre>*erver| 

The  Automatic 
Grip  Neck  Yoke. 

Prevents  all  accidents  in  case  of  break- 
down or  runaway.  Grips  the  tongue  in- 
stantly and  holds  till  danger  is  past.  Is 
strong,  handsome,  durable  and  will  last  | 
iDdefinitely.  Everybody  l>uy8  it. 
Plain  unnickeled,  81;  Nickeled  Loops  and 
Acorn  Heads,  81.50;  Nickeled  Tips  and 
Centers.  81.75;  Nickeled  Center  and  Tips  without  Yoke, 
11.25;  Centers  without  Yoke.  65c.  Made  in  three  sizes,  to 
fit  pole  tipslH^  to  I^.  Alsofarm  wagon  size  to  grip  pole 
23^  to  3K  in  size.  Write  to-day  for  circulars  and  special 
CONFIDENTIAL  TERMS  TO  AGENTS.  Betterwriteat  once. 

AUTOMATIC  GKIP  NECK  TOKE  CO. 
69  Hardinff  Street*  IndlonapolU,  Ind. 


THREE-FOURTHS  OF  ALL  THE  HAY-PRESSE.S 


JN  USE 


are^ 


_  iLTKE  BEST  Hat-Skippers 
s-^t  Farmers  use  them. 

WORLD'S  FAIR  PRIZES  AND 
THE  U.  S.  STATE  FAIR  PREMIUMS. 

Puts  from  10  to 
12  tons  in  a  car. 
Requires  less 
help. 

THE  BALE  SELLS j 
lor  MORE  MONET. 

Address  for  circa- 
lar, 

p.  K.  DEDERICK'S  SONS 
13TIVOL1  ST.,  ALBANY,  N.Y. 


FIRST  TO  FRONT. 


When  the  soldiers  reached  Chlckamauga,  there 
was  Pace  fence— first  In  the  field.  Landed  In  Cuba 
—there's  the  Page.   It's  a  "path  finder." 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


rnoui.  W Lib  our  Duplex  AutomkUe  Mftcbine  jou 
okD  mkk*  luO  itjW  Lnd  eo  rods  per  Atkj  of  th« 

 B*(t  Worm  Wire  yeiiC«  on  Earth, 

Hone-tiigh.  Bull-strong,  Plg-ti?bt 

FOR  18^  PER  ROD 

C'l-l':ken  f<.nc<5  K'c.  Raljl) it- proof 
frnc«  Itlc-  and  ft  good  Hog  fraco 
for  12c.  per  rod-  Plain,  Colled 
Spring  and  Barbed  Wire  to  fann- 
ers St  wbolcaole  price*.  Cat&lofue 
FRKB  for  the  uklag.  Addrcu. 
"oT  225,  EldiceTlllc.  Indiana. 


GeO.ERTEL&CO  aurNCV  (Ll_ 


®ur  jfarm. 


THE  CULTURE  OF  ONIONS. 

ONION-GROWIXG  is  profitable  in  pro- 
portion to  the  care  exercised  in 
selecting  and  preparing  soil,  plant- 
ing seed  and  cultivating  and  mar- 
keting the  tubers.  Some  successful  grow- 
ers harvest  1,000  bushels  of  salable  onions 
from  an  acre,  while  others  are  satisfied 
with  a  yield  of  200  bushels  from  a  sim- 
ilar area.  My  experience  justifies  me 
in  asserting  that  the  maximum  crop 
may  be  obtained  with  less  expense  and 
labor  usually  given  the  old  processes 
of  onion  culture  by  the  new  method  of 
'transplanting.  The  transplanted  field  will 
yield  one  third  more,  the  stand  can  be 
bettered,  the  quality  perfected  and  the  size 
made  more  uniform.  All  these  points  in- 
sure readier  markets  and  more  satisfactory 
returns,  in  addition  to  removing  much  of 
the  uncertainty  and  drudgery  about  onion 
culture.  Every  farmer  can  transplant  and  j 
grow  onions  as  easily  as  cabbages  and  ' 
tomatoes,  and  double  his  profits. 

The  soil  for  onions  should  be  either  new 
land  containing  leaf-mold  and  decomposed  j 
vegetation  or  well-tilled  and  highly  ferti- 
lized fields  upon  which  clean  hoed  crops 
have  been  grown.  If  it  contains  much  clay, 
the  surface  will  bake  and  the  plants  not 
come,  or  imperfect  tubers  form,  and  where 
sand  predominates  there  will  be  a  lack  of 
moisture,  and  the  bulbs  will  be  toug'h.  In 
the  Rocky  mountains  the  creek-bottom 
and  bench  lands  covered  with  oaks  are 
the  ideal  spots  for  growing  onions,  and 
with  proper  irrigation  produce  large  crops 
wifhout  much  labor,  except  what  can  be 
done  with  a  cultivator.  The  land  should 
be  plowed  w^hen  moist,  but  not  wet,  thor- 
oughly leveled  and  rolled  and  left  to  pack 
well  before  being  furrowed  for  trans- 
planting or  seeded  by  the  old  process.  In 
either  case  fhe  rows  should  be  about  four- 
teen inches  apart,  and  if  the  lay  of  the 
land  permits,  be  sure  to  run  north  and 
south,  to  retain  moisture. 

Seed  must  be  first  class,  or  disappoint- 
ments will  fallow  all  planting  by  every 
method.  The  best  way  to  procure  reliable 
seed  is  to  purchase  from  responsible  seeds- 
men, rejecting  aM  store  and  jobbing  offers, 
and  especially  keeping  away  from  cheap 
seed-houses.  Four  pounds  will  plant  an 
acre  in  drills  and  leave  many  plants  for 
thinning,  while  two  pounds  of  good  seed 
will  furnish  enougli  plants  for  an  acre, 
if  grown  in  seed-beds  and  transplanted. 
The  seed  can  'be  sown  in  the  open  ground 
in  August  or  September  and  left  to  stand 
■all  winter,  when  the  plants  wiU  be  ready 
for  resetting;  or  hotbeds  or  cold-frames 
may  be  used  for  germinating  the  seed  and 
starting  the  plants,  the  same  as  for 
cabbage,  celery  and  other  vegetables.  I 
prefer  drilling  thickly  in  the  fall  and  trans- 
planting from  the  outside  rows  in  the  early 
spring.  If  sown  in  the  autumn,  however, 
time  must  be  given  the  seed  to  germinate 
and  plants  to  get  fairly  started  before  cold 
weather. 

Transplanting  is  best  done  with  a  reg- 
ular dibble,  making  holes  four  or  five 
inches  deep.  The  small  plants  the  size 
of  a  knitting-needle  should  be  set  in  the 
holes  a  little  deeper  than  they  stood  in  the 
seed-bed,  and  stand  about  tihree  inches 
apart  in  the  row.  Red  Wethersfield,  Tel- 
low  Danvers  and  Prizetakers  are  good 
onions  for  transplanting,  and  constitute  the 
main  market  varieties,  but  others  probaTjly 
as  good  may  be  planted  with  equal  assur- 
ance of  success.  Planting  should  be  done 
after  a  rain  or  when  the  ground  is  moist, 
to  insure  a  good  stand.  If  any  plants  die, 
their  places  can  be  readily  filled  with  new 
ones.  The  after-cultivation  can  all  be 
performed  with  plow  and  hoe,  saving  the 
hand-weeding  and  thinning.  Two  grades 
ivhould  be  made  for  market,  the  bulbs 
sacke<l  when  clean  and  dry,  and  the  sacks 
sewed  with  good  twine.  If  a  satisfactory 
local  market  is  not  obtainable,  then  ship 
to  prominent  dealers  who  advertise  in  farm 
publications.  ,Toel  Siiomaker. 


HOMESEEKERS'  EXCURSIONS 

VIA  BURLINGTON  ROUTE. 

Will  be  run  August  2d  and  20th;  September 
Oth  and  20th:  Octobor  4th  and  18th  to  Nebras- 
ka, Kansas,  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas  and  other 
western  territory.  One  fare  plus  $2.00  for  the 
round  trip.  Perfect  passenger  train  service 
fniin  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Peoria,  Kansas  City 
and  Omaha  to  the  West  and  Northwest.  Con- 
sult your  home  ticket  agent  regarding  rates 
and  routes,  or  write  L.  W.  Wakeiey,  General 
Passenger  Agent,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


ABMSTRONS  A  UcEELVT 

Pittsbui:gb. 
BEYHEK-BATniAir 

Pitisbargh. 
DAVIS  -CHAMBERS 

i'iltsbargh. 

FAHMS  STOCK 

Plttebnrgh. 

ANCHOR  ) 

\  CincinnatL 
ECESITIN  J 

ATLANTIC  \ 

BKADLET 

BBOOKLYN  f 
JEWETT  j 

New  Torfc. 

ULSTEB  ' 

TIHIOH  J 

BOUTHEEN 
BHIPMAlt 

Chicaso. 

COLUEB  ' 

MIS30UKI 
BED  SEAL 

SOIITHEfiN 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  A  BEOS  CO 

Philadelphia. 

MORLEY        „     ,  , 

Cleveland. 

SALEM 

Salem.  Mass. 

COENELL 

Boffalo. 

KENTUOKT 

LooisvOle. 
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E  MANUFACTURE  White  Lead 
by  the  -'old  Dutch  process,"  for 
the  reason  that  it  has  stood  the 
test  of  centuries;  and  notwithstanding  the 
numerous  attempts  to  make  White  Lead  by 
some  of  the  many  quick  or  patent  processes 
—  although  repeatedly  tried  —  they  have 
shown  that  the  "old  Dutch"  is  still  the  best, 
and  is  the  "up-to-date"  process  for  manu- 
facturing White  Lead. 

w^l^rjf^  By  asing  National  Lead  Co.'s  Pore  White  Lead  Tinting  Colon, 
rix^d^  ^oy  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giviDg  valu- 
able infonnation  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free  ;  also 
folder  showing  picture  of  honse  painted  in  different  designs  or  Tarioas  styles  or 
combinations  of  shades  forwarded  npon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 

National  Lead  Co.,  lOO  William  St,  New  York. 


BUCKEYE 


Ten  yearsof  tm- 
qualiiied  success 
have  proven  the 
superiority  o£ 
our  COMBINED 
GRAIN  AND 
FERTILIZER 
DRILL.  Itsowrs 
all  lands  of  grain 
and  all  kinds  of 
fertilizer  suc- 
cessiully.  By  the 
nseoftheGLASS 
FERTILIZER 
FEEDER  -we 
have  overcome 
corrosion,  rust- 
ing and  clogging 
Tvhich  have  oper- 
ated against  sim- 
ilar raacliines. 
THIS  GLASS 
FEEDER 
FEEDS. 


P.  P.  MAST  &  CO. 


STEEL  FRAME 

Combined  Grain  and 

FertilizerDrill 

The  acids  of  the  average 
fertilizer  are  very  de- 
structive to  all  metalio 
substances  and  cause 
corrosion  and  rust  that 
soon  eats  out  the  feed- 
ing attachments.  Glass 
isimperviousto  the  ac- 
tion of  moisture  or 
acitls  of  anv  kind.  It 
endures— it  lasts— it  is 
always  ready  for  use. 

Vou  -n-iU  find  more 
aboutit  in  our  catalog 
_  and  circulars  of  our 

Buckeye  Riding 
and  Walking  Cul- 
tivators, Buckeye 
Seeders,  and  other 
machines  of  merit. 

Send  for  them* 
17  Canal  ST..  SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO. 

BUNCM  HOUSBa  PHILADELPHIA^  PAa 


WE  SELL  DIRECT  TO  FARMERS. 

Farmers  be  Wise,  Deal  with  Us  and  Save  40  per  ct.  on  your  Fertilizers. 
Yon  Save  Salesman's  Expenses  and  Agent's  ProGt. 


Analysis.   Phos.  Acid,  Ammonia, 

per  cent.  per  cent. 

Pure  Raw  Bone  Meal...   22  to  25  4    to  5 

Four  Fold  Fertilizer   9  to  10  2    to  3 

Smoky  City  "    8  to  10  1}^  to  2K 

Bigr  Bonanza  "    9  to  10  2><  to  3}^ 

Potato  Special        "   9  to  10  3%  to  4]^ 

Tobacco  Special     "    11  to  12  3    to  4 

Bone  and  Meat   13  to  1.5  4    to  5 

For  samples  and  pamphlet, -nrite  WALKER  STRATMAN  &  CO. 


Actual  Potash, 
per  cent. 

  S22.00  per  ton 

2   to  3         16.00  " 
IK  to  2y^  15.00 

4    to  5  20.00  " 

6    to  7  33.00  " 

4    to  5  21.00  " 

  18.00  " 

Herr's  Island,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


THE  HANDY  WAR  BOOK 


A  new  book  of  important  and  authentic  information  and 
statistics  on  the  many  subjects  relating  to  the  present 
war,  such  as  size,  population,  climate,  commerce  and 
resources  of  the  islands  concerned  in  the  Spanish-American  conflict,  with  many  other  facts  which  readerS:^  of 
war  news  should  have.  Address  FARIW  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Fine  Silverware  Free 


We  absolutely  guarantee  every  piece  of  this  sil- 
verware to  be  as  described  and  to  give  entire 
satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 

This  silverware  can  be  used  in  cooking,  eating  and  med- 
icines the  same  as  solid  silvei:  It  will  not,  cannot  corrode 
or  rust.  Teaspoons  of  equal  merit  are  sold  in  jewelry- 
stores  for  81.50  or  more  a  set;  but  because  we  buy  direct 
from  the  manufacturers  in  eyioi-mcnts  quantities,  and 
because  we  do  not  make  any  profit  on  this  silverware 
(subscriptions  and  clubs  are  all  we  want),  we  furnish  it  at 
a  great  bargain.  In  beauty  and  finish  it  is  perfect,  and  for 
daily  use,  year  after  year,  there  is  nothing  better.  The 
base  of  this  ware  is  solid  nickel-silver,  which  is  silver 
color  through  and  through,  and  unll  last  a  lifetime.  This 
base  is  then  given  an  EXTRA  plate  of  pure  coin-silver. 

GRAND  SPECIAL  OFFERS 

This  Paper  1  year  and  a  Set  of  6  Teaspoons  for  75  Cents. 
This  Paper  1  year  and  a  Set  of  6  Forlcs  for  $1.25. 
This  Paper  1  year  and  a  Set  of  6  Tablespoons  tor  $1.25. 
This  Paper  1  year  and  a  Set  of  6  Knives  for  $2.00. 
This  Paper  1  year  and  both  Sugar-shell  and  Butter-knife,  50c. 

When  ordered  at  one  time  and  to  one  address, 
we  will  send  the  complete  set  of  silverware, 
26  pieces  in  all,  and  this  paper  FIVE  years,  for 
FIVE  DOLLARS.    (This  offer  can  count  as  ONE 

yearly  subscription  only  in  a  club.) 

HREE   FOR  CLUBS.... 

Set  of  6  Teaspoons  given  for  a  club  of  FOUR. 
Set  of  6  Forks  given  for  a  club  of  SIX. 
Set  of  6  Tablespoons  given  for  a  club  of  SIX. 
Set  of  6  Knives  given  for  a  club  of  FIVE  and  $1. 
ButteV-k'n'/e  (both)  given  for  a  club  of  THREE. 


Will  Stand 
Any  T&st^ 


To  test  this  silverware  use  acids  or  a  file. 
If  not  found  to  be  well  plated  with  pure 
coin-silver  and  absolutely  white  as  silver 
through  and  through,  and  exactly  as  de- 
scribed in  every  particular,  we  w  ill  refund  your  money  and  make 
you  a  present  of  the  subscription.  If  retiuned  to  us  (with  lo  cents 
to  help  pay  cost  of  the  new  piece)  we  will  replace  any  piece  of  ware 
damaged  In  maltinK  the  test,  providing  you  tell  some  of  your  neigh- 
bors wliat  the  test  i)roved.  We  hope  a  great  many  persons  will 
nialie  the  test,  for  it  always  leads  to  many  additional  orders  from 
the  friends  and  neighbors  of  the  person  who  made  the  test. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


EASXERIV  EDIJ^IOIN. 


tntered  at  the  ruHi-othce  ai  Spnnelield.  Oliio.  as  eecond-clftHB  iua.ll  matter. 
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Flower 
Lovers 

See  the  Offer  of 

60  Bulbs 

Free  for  a  Club  of  Two 
ON  PAGE  19 
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AMEKICAN  colonial  expansion  or  Spanish  colonial 
oppression?  No  jnst  dividing  line  can  be  fixed 
between  them.  The  former  must  not  be  limited  by  the 
continuance  of  tlie  latter  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
Wherever  the  American  flag  lias  been  raised  in  the  name 
Of  liberty,  justice  and  humanity  the  Spanish  flag  must 
)  i  come  down. 

<^ 

Before  the  war  there  was  no  Philippine  question.  Xow 
it  is  the  leading  question  of  the  day.  The  peace  commis- 
sion, which,  under  the  terms  of  tlie  protocol,  will  deter- 
mine the  future  control,  disposition  and  government  of 
tlie  Philippines,  will  meet  in  Paris  by  October  1st.  By 
that  time  the  answer  of  tlie  American  people  to  this  ques- 
I  tiou  must  be  ready;  for,  undoubtedly,  the  demands  of 
our  commissioners  will  stand  as  the  final  terms  of  peace 
between  Spain  and  the  United  States. 


In  a  recent  address  Col.  Alexander  McClure  eloquently 
and  correctly  defined  American  imperialism  as  follows: 
"The  same  supreme  power  that  demanded  this  war 
will  demand  the  complete  fulfillment  of  its  purpose.  It 
will  demand,  in  tones  which  none  can  misunderstand 
and  which  no  power  or  party  can  be  strong  enough  to 
disregard,  that  the  United  States  flag  shall  never  be 
farledin  any  Spanish  province  where  it  has  been  planted 
by  the  heroism  of  our  army  and  navy. 
"Call  it  imperialism  if  you  will;  but  it  is  not  the 
perialism  that  is  inspired  by  the  lust  of  conquest.  It 
the  higher  and  nobler  imperialism  that  voices  the 
sovereign  power  of  this  nation  and  demands  the  exten- 
sion of  our  flag  and  authority  over  the  provinces  of 
Spain,  solely  that  'government  of-  the  people,  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth.' 

"Such  is  the  imperialism  that  has  become  interwoven 
with  the  destiny  of  our  great  free  government,  and  it 
will  be  welcomed  by  our  people  regardless  of  party  lines, 
■■Aid  will  command  the  commendation  of  the  enlightened 


powers  of  the  Old  World,  as  it  rears,  for  the  guidance  of 
all,  the  grandest  monument  of  freedom  as  the  proclaimed 
policy  and  purpose  of  the  noblest  government  ever 
reared  by  a  man  or  blessed  by  a  heaven." 


-  United  States  Consul-general  Goodnow,  at  Shanghai, 
China,  discusses  expansion  from  the  commercial  stand- 
point as  follows: 

"We  should  hold  the  Philippine  islands,  the  Caroline 
islands  and  the  Ladrone  islands,  also  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico.  It  does  not  matter  whether  we  call  them  war 
indemnity  or  what.  We  need  them  in  our  business. 
You  have  no  idea,  and  cannot  have  until  you  get  out 
here,  how  all  nations  are  fighting  for  trade,  and  what  an 
intense  jealousy  there  is  of  the  United  States.  Just  now 
the  continental  people  seem  more  jealous  of  us  than 
even  of  England.  If  we  are  to  have  anything  to  say  we 
must  have  a  navy.  To  have  a  navy  we  must  have  coal- 
ing-stations. That  means  the  Sandwich  islands  and  the 
Philippines.  To  handle  our  navy  economically  and 
effectively  we  must  build  the  Nicaragua  canal,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  should  buy  a  strip  of  land  across  Nicaragua 
to  huild  our  canal  in  our  own  territory. 

"Look  on  the  map,  showing  the  routes  of  full  power 
steam  vessels,  and  you  will  see  that  every  trade  route  to 
the  isthmus  passes  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  and  a  strong 
country  controlling  those  two  makes  the  canal  at  the 
isthmus  a  private  waterway  whenever  it  wants  to.  Cuba 
controls  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  water  routes  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 

"It  is  a  big  program,  but  I  think  we  have  got  to  do 
it.  England  controls  absolutely  one  route  to  the  East  by 
the  Mediterranean  and  Suez  canal.  Let  us  control  the 
other  route  by  the  Nicaragua,  and  the  Anglo-American 
alliance  rules  the  world.  Not  a  continental  nation  would 
dare  oppose  us,  for  we  could  starve  them  out.  We  are 
the  people  if  we  take  our  opportunities  as  they  come 
along." 

Ex-congressman  McCreary,  of  Kentucky,  for  several 
terms  a  member  of  the  House  foreign  relations  commit- 
tee, says: 

"The  provisions  of  the  peace  protocol  seems  to  be 
unanimously  indorsed  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  people  are  also  unanimous  and  enthusiastic 
in  their  admiration  for  the  bravery  and  splendid  achieve- 
ments of  our  army  and  navy. 

"It  was  expected  that  Spain  would  be  required  to 
relinquish  all  claims  to  Cuba,  and  it  is  a  logical  result  of 
the  war  that  Porto  Rico  and  other  islands  in  the  West 
Indies  should  be  ceded  to  the  United  States. 

"I  am  not  in  favor  of  giving  up  any  place  over  which 
our  flag  floats.  It  is  wisely  provided  in  the  protocol  that 
the  United  States  shall  occupy  and  hold  the  city,  bay 
and  harbor  of  Manila  pending  the  determination  of  the 
control,  disposition  and  government  of  the  Philippines. 
We  must  preserve  and  hold  forever  that  which  Dewey 
and  his  brave  men  so  gallantly  won. 


"The  problem  of  the  Philippines  is  not  difljcult  if  we 
consider  it  from  a  purely  patriotic  and  American  stand- 
point. Progress,  wealth,  population  and  the  demands  of 
agriculture,  in^stries  and  manufacture  change  the 
situation.  While  it  was  proper  for  our  people  to  oppose 
territorial  expansion  for  many  years,  except  where  the 
territory  was  contiguous,  conditions  have  changed. 
The  days  of  our  isolation  are  over.  To  pre.serve  our 
leadership  among  nations  we  must  be  controlled  by 
great  events  and  the  demands  of  the  times.  China  and 
Japan  and  the  southeastern  provineesof  Asia  constitute 
the  great  commercial  theater  of  the  future  and  present 
attractive  markets  for  our  agricultural,  industrial  and 
mechanical  products.  They  are  logically  our  customers 
and  allies  in  trade,  for  they  are  nearer  to  us  than  to 
England,  Germany  or  France." 


THK  opinions  of  the  European  press  on  the  L'nited 
States  changed  gi-eatly  during  the  progress  of  the 
war  with  Spain.   The  hostility  and  contempt  expressed 


at  first  by  many  foreign  papers  have  disappeared.  The 
London  press  has  been  fair  and  friendly,  but  free  with 
criticism.  What  may  be  termed  an  outside  view  of  the 
war  is  presented  as  follows  in  the  editorial  columns  of 
the  London  "Times :" 

"If  foreign  observers  might  presume  to  have  an  opinion 
upon  his  conduct,  it  would  be  that  President  McKinley 
has  kept  his  finger  constantly  upon  the  national  pulse, 
and  has  known  how  to  stimulate  and  direct  national 
thought  without  too  markedly  outrunning  its  move- 
ment. Everything  has  been  done  in  the  open.  Every 
move  has  been  discussed  as  a  possibility  all  over  the 
United  States  before  the  government  was  irrevocably 
committed  one  way  or  the  other,  and  the  result  of  the 
cautious,  tentative  policy  is  that  whei"e  he  stands  at  this 
moment  the  President  has  the  whole  American  people  at 
his  back.  We  do  not  know  that '  there  can  be  any 
higher  statesmanship  for  a  president  governing  under 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 


"It  is  noteworthy  that  while  the  Spaniards,  who  are 
usually  regarded  as  chivalrous,  romantic  and  medieval, 
have  turned  first  to  the  financial  aspect  of  the  situation, 
the  Americans,  who  are  usually  supposed  to  be  intensely 
practical,  have  as  yet  hardly  given  a  thought  to  the 
financial  or  economic  side  of  the  question.  What  occu- 
pies the  American  people  at  this  moment  is  not  the  cost 
of  the  war,  the  value  of  their  acquisitions  or  the  balance 
of  the  profit  and  loss  accoimt,  but  the  moral  result  of  the 
struggle  and  the  nature  of  the  ideas  which  it  stimulates. 


"Whether  Bryanism  is  dead  or  only  sleeping,  whether 
the  smaller  issues  of  party  warfare  are  superseded  by 
large  and  worthy  conceptions  of  national  policy  or  only 
thrown  for  the  time  iuto  the  Viackground,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  war  has  had  and  will  have  a  profound 
effect  upon  American  ideas  and  aims.  Not  only  has  it 
renovated  the  idea  of  national  unity,  impaired  by  the 
great  civil  struggle,  but  it  has  supplied  that  sense  of  eon- 
tact  with  external  forces,  which  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  potent  influences  in  favor  of  maintaining  tlie 
national  spirit. 

"The  Antilles  themselves  introduce  a  novel  element 
into  American  life  and  open  up  questions  upon  which 
parties  may  differ  greatly  and  worthily.  This  in  itself  is 
a  gain,  and  one  which  was  more  or  less  conscientiously 
sought  when  the  war  was  undertaken.  The  perilous 
unrest  spoken  of  by  the  New  York  "Times"  was  a  real 
national  evil,  which  sprang  directly,  so  far  as  foreigners 
can  judge,  from  the  disappearance  of  clear,  intelligent 
party  issues.  That  unrest,  we  may  assume,  has  vanished 
and  been  replaced  by  new  anxieties  or  solicitudes  which 
may  become  acute,  but  are  very  unlikely  to  become 
morbid. 

<^ 

"Beyond  the  Antilles  lies  a  more  difficult  question— 
the  Philippines — and  that  question  does  not  end  with 
the  Philippines  themselves.  These  islands  may  be 
taken  just  now  as  a  symbol  of  American  awakening,  and 
of  the  .entry  of  the  republic  upon  a  new  career  which, 
Philippines  or  no  Philippines,  she  is  henceforth  bound 
to  follow." 

>»>  >  t  <« 

MAY  1st  and  August  13th,  Cavite  and  Manila— the  Alpha 
and  the  Omega  of  the  war,  with  Dewey  commodore 
at  the  beginning,  admiral  at  the  end  and  statesman  all 
the  time.  The  hero  of  this  war,  farthest  from  home  and 
nearest  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  is  George  Dewey. 
Not  less  brilliant  than  his  achievements  as  naval  com- 
mander was  his  display  of  diplomatic  tact  and  admin- 
istrative abilities.  Over  Spanish  forces,  Philippine 
insurgents  and  foreign  fleets  the  peerless  victor  of  Cavite 
was  master  of  the  situation  from  the  night  his  fleet 
passed  Corregidor  until  Governor  Merritt  took  up  his 
residence  in  the  palace  at  Manila.  If,  in  reward  for  his 
distinguished  services,  the  President  should  recommend 
the  revival  of  the  office  of  Vice-admiral,  first  honored  by 
Farragut,  Congress  will  act  and  the  people  approve 
unanimously. 
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Manalacttirers 

and  Mixers. 


ABOUT  RURAL  AFFAIRS. 

In  bulletin  Xo.  93  of 
the  Ohio  experiment 
station  Director  Thorne 
gives  a  review  of  the  first  principle  of  the 
chemistry  of  fertilizers,  and  then  speaks  of 
the  manufacture  of  fertilizers  as  follows: 

■'The  pliosphatic  rocks  of  South  Carolina, 
Florida  and  Tennessee  are  quarried  and 
dried,  and  either  ground  into  powder  near 
the  point  of  production,  or  else  shipped  with- 
out gi-inding.  The  present  quotations  for 
ground  rock  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
are  S5.50  to  So.60  a  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  and 
¥3.50  to  S3,G0  a  ton  of  2,000  pounds  for  the 
same  rock  dfied  but  unground.  It  is  largely 
shipped  north  by  ocean  freight,  and  the 
gi-ound  and  acidulated  rock  is  now  offered 
in  bulk  in  car-load  lots  in  Baltimore  at  §7,50 
a  ton,  or  at  S8..50  a  ton  in  sacks  of  200 
pounds.  For  larger  lots  the  price  is  of 
course  still  lower, 

*  •  * 

"Some  of  the  larger  establishments  pur- 
chase the  unground  rock,  g^ind  it  and  treat 
it  with  sulphuric  acid,  in  some  cases  man- 
ufacturing the  acid  for  this  purpose.  The 
market  price  for  such  acid  is  about  the 
same  as  that  given  for  acidulated  rock,  and 
acid  and  rnck  are  used  in  approximately 
equal  quantities,  varying  somewhat,  of 
course,  according  to  strength  of  acid  and 
composition  of  rock. 

"The  manufacture  of  the  acid  and  grind- 
ing and  treating  of  the  rock  are  operations 
which  can  be  performed  with  greatest  econ- 
omy on  the  large  scale,  with  special  equip- 
ment, and  should  not  be  iin<lertaken  on  the 
farm,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  tankage. 

"Both  acid  phosphate  and  tankage  are  in 
the  condition  of  fine,  dry  powder,  ready  for 
use  in  the  fertilizer-drill.  In  fact,  both  are 
largely  uwil  directly  bh  fertilizers  without 
the  addition  of  any  other  material.  Being 
in  thi.v  mechanical  condition  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  may  be  a«  readily  mi.\ed  together 
as,  for  inHtaiice,  <-<irn-nieiil  and  bran,  and  in 
consequence  of  this  facility  of  mixing  count- 
lens  no-called  'manufacturers'  of  fertilizers 
are  to  be  found  throughout  the  country  who 
ai-e  Himply  nii.Tem  and  nothing  more.  A 
few  large  eslablishmentB  do  all  the  manufac 
luring,  and  from  these  the  mixers  purchase 
their  materials,  which  they  8tir  together 
in  various  projMrtions  and  put  upon  the 


market  as  special  fertilizers  for  corn,  wheat, 
tobacco,  potatoes,  fruit,  etc. 

"To  the  mixture  of  tankage  and  acid  phos- 
phate potash  is  occasionally  added,  usually 
i  in  the  form  of  the  muriate,  as  that  is  both 
a  cheap  and  an  effective  carrier  of  potash. 
I  It  is  a  coarse,  dry  salt,  which  may  be  readily 
mixed  with  acid  phosphate  and  tankage." 

*  *  * 

In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  the 
mixing  of  fertilizers  is  a  rather  simple  pro- 
cess, and  all  that  is  required  is  thoroughness 
in  the  operation.  We  can  do  the  job  on  a 
tight  barn  floor  even  with  such  crude  im- 
plements as  hoe  and  shovel,  but  one  should 
not  be  afraid  of  spending  a  little  time  at 
it.  Professional  fertilizer-mixers  (like  the 
concoetors  of  patent  medicines)  usually  try 
to  shroud  this  whole  business  in  a  cloud 
of  mystery.  Even  such  materia]  as  plain 
acidulated  (dissolved)  phosphatic  rock  is 
usually  put  on  the  market  under  the  name 
of  "Somebody's  Dissolved  Soluble  Bone 
Phosphate."  This  material  is  nothing  more 
than  acid  phosphate  (or  plain  superphos- 
phate), and  contains  no  animal  bone  what- 
ever. The  name  is  Hven  in  consideration  of 
]  the  existing  prejudice  against  the  rock  phos- 
phates. 

*  *  * 

Let  me  quote  another  paragraph  or  two 
from  the  mentioned  bulletin.  ^Ir.  Thorne 
says: 

"Naturally  those  who  are  engaged  in  a  prof- 
itable business  object  to  having  their  profits 
curtailed  by  additional  competition.  Tlie 
fertilizer  trade  is  no  exception  to  this  gen- 
eral rule,  and  farmers  are  persuaded  that 
the  compounding  of  fertilizers  is  an  intricate 
and  difficult  operation,  requiring  extensive 
acquaintance  with  chemistry,  costly  machin- 
ery and  great  technical  skill.  ,  .  .  The 
production  and  manufacture  of  fertilizing 
materials,  that  is,  the  selection,  quarrjnng, 
grinding  and  acidulation  of  phosphatic  rock; 
the  drying  and  grinding  of  slaughter-house 
refuse,  the  production  and  refining  of  such 
materials  as  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of 
ammonia  and  muriate  of  potash — all  these 
are  distinctl.v  manufacturing  processes  which 
require  chemical  or  technical  knowledge, 
skill  in  manipulation  and  expensive  machin- 
ery. But  these  operations  are  entirely  sep- 
arate and  distinct  from  the  compounding  of 
mixed  fertilizers.  Each  of  the  materials 
named  comes  from  the  manufacturer  in  con- 
dition to  be  used  by  itself  as  a  fertilizer,  and 
each  one  is  so  used  for  special  purposes. 
The  compounding  of  these  materials  under 
a  proprietary  brand  into  a  mixed  fertilizer 
is  no  more  a  manufacture  than  is  the  mixing 
of  a  ration  of  corn-meal  and  bran  to  be  fed 
to  a  cow.  The  only  difference  is  that  the 
ration  which  is  designed  to  be  distributed 
uniformly  to  thousands  of  millions  of  plants 
j  requires  to  be  more  carefully  mixed  than 
j  that  fed  to  a  single  cow.  If  we  were  feeding 
I  each  plant  by  itself  no  mixing  would  be 
I  necessary,  or  if  we  were  giving  the  different 
j  elements  of  a  ration  at  different  times;  as 
j  for  instance,  when  we  apply  superphosphate 
1  and  muriate  of  potash  to  wheat  in  the  fall, 
I  and  follow  with  nitrate  of  soda  in  the 
spring.  This  point  of  the  essential  differ- 
ence between  those  operations  which  are 
legitimately  called  manufacturing  and  those 
which  are  simply  mixing  should  be  clearly 
understood.  Wlien  the  farmer  learns  that 
he  can  mix  his  own  fertilizers,  and  thereby 
materially  reduce  their  cost,  the  use  of  fer- 
tilizing material  will  be  largely  increased, 
and  the  final  outcome  will  be  a  benefit  and 
not  an  injurj-  to  the  legitimate  trade  in  fer- 
tilizers." 


Cost  of  Home- 
mixed  Fertilizers. 


That  iilant-foods  can 
be  bought  much  more 
cheaply  in  the  form 
of  standard  chemicals  than  in  that  of  ready- 
made  mi.xtures  is  undisputed.  The  ferti- 
lizer-men themselves  tell  us  that  their  trade 
is  built  u|)oii  a  system  "which  involves 
large  expenditures  f<ir  the  salaries  and  trav- 
eling expenses  of  general  agents,  for  com- 
missions to  local  dealers,  for  interest  on 
creilit  .sales  which  probably  comprise  the 
greater  proportion  of  all  sales  made  at  pres- 
ent, and  which  len<l  to  heavy  losses  from 
bad  debtf."  .\ll  these  items  must  be  pro- 
vided for  in  fixing  the  price  of  the  fertilizer; 
especially  must  the  interests  of  the  general 
and  local  agents  be  looked  after,  and  there- 
fore the  pi-ice  of  the  fertilizer  in  the  branded 
sack  cannot  be  reduced  below  n  point  which 
covcrn  these  interests;  but  in  buying  the 
fertilizing  materials  at  first  hands  all  these 
intermediate  expenses  are  avoided.  Both 
tankage  and  acid  phosphate  may  be  brought 
direct  from  original  manufacturers,  whose 
business  stands  on  the  basis  of  direct  sales 
to  cash  buyers.     In  other  words,  .if  you 


.  have  the  cash  to  buy  your  plant-foods  you 
are  in  the  position  to  get  them  in  their 
I  original  forms  at  a  great  reduction  of  cost; 
I  if  you  have  not  the  cash  you  will  be  obliged 
!  to  buy  on  credit  and  pay  the  higher  figures 
I  asked  for  the  ready  mixtures,  or  do  without 
commercial   fertilizers.     In   most    cases  I 
would  prefer  the  latter  course. 


„  „  !^ome  of  the  people  who  are 

The  Matter       .  ^      ^  j  •  i  r 

interested  in  the  sale  ot  the 

of  Mixing,  jgg^j-  mixtures  try  to  prej- 
udice the  farmer  against  the  use  of  the 
cheaper  standard  chemicals  by  setting  up  a 
bugbear.  They  say  it  takes  costly  machin- 
ery and  great  skill  in  order  to  mix  fertilizers 
properly  and  as  thoroughly  as  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  securing  the  most  satisfactory 
results  from  them.  To  show  the  utter  ab- 
surdity of  such  contentions,  let  us  see  what 
Director  Thorne  has  to  say  on  the  subject: 
"It  is  claimed-  that  the  special  machinery 
employed  in  the  large  scale  mixing  of  fer- 
tilizers produces  a  more  perfect  mixture 
than  can  be  made  with  so  simple  an  oufit 
as  a  shovel  on  a  barn  floor,  and  this  is 
probably  true.  It  is  also  true  that  however 
thoroughly  these  materials  are  mixed  togeth- 
er, when  they  are  transported  long  distances 
after  mixing  the  finer  and  heavier  particles 
Avill  settle  to  the  bottom,  and  by  the  time 
the  fertilizer-sack  has  reached  the  field  its 
contents  are  likelj-  to  be  in  a  not  more 
perfect  state  of  mixture  than  when  mixed 
in  the  farmer's  barn.  There  are  those  who 
claim  that  the  highest  perfection  in  mixing 
is  only  attained  by  what  is  called  'wet  mix- 
ing,' a  process  in  which  the  materials  are 
treated  with  acid  and  allowed  to  lie  for 
some  time  before  the  final  grinding  and 
sacking.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  very  few, 
if  aey,  manufacturers  are  now  using  this 
method,  it  must  be  remembered  that  when 
the  material  becomes  dry  enough  to  use  in 
the  fertilizer-drill  it  will  be  dry  enough  to 
separate  in  transportation,  and  the  finer  and 
heavier  rock  vill  tend  to  settle  and  the 
coarser  and  lighter  tankage  to  rise.  The 
farmer  therefore  need  have  no  fear  that  he 
cannot  mix  his  materials  quite  sufficientl.v 
for  practical  purposes,  if  the  work  be  done 
with  reasonable  thoroughness."  It  remains 
to  be  said  that  other  stations,  notably  that 
of  Xew  Jersej-,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecti- 
cut, after  thorough  investigation  of  the  sub- 
ject,, have  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as 
the  Ohio  station. 

*  *  * 

This  matter  of  the  purchase  and  use  of 
fertilizers  is  of  much  importance  just  at  this 
time  of  sowing  wheat  and  other  winter 
grains.  The  one  standard  chemical  which 
will  be  found  of  especial  use  and  effective- 
ness in  grain-growing  is  acid  phosphate, 
which  can  be  bought  at  from  ^7.50  upwards 
a  ton,  and  which  contains  from  eleven  to 
fifteen  or  more  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid. 
The  Ohio  station  also  recommends  tankage. 
In  recent  experiments  the  effect  of  phos- 
phoric acid  seemed  to  be  especially  marked 
in  the  early  life  of  the  plant.  '"The  plots 
which  have  received  potash  or  nitrogen 
without  phosphoric  acid  could  not  be  distin- 
guished from  the  unfertilized  plots  until 
later  in  the  season;  hence  the  importance 
of  an  early  supply  of  available  phosphoric 
acid  to  start  the  young  plants  and  give  them 
vigor  to  begin  foraging  for  themselves  at  the 
earliest  date  possible.  If,  to  plants  thus 
started,  a  continuous  supply  of  fertility  is 
offered  in  materials  becoming  available 
throughout  the  season  (as  for  instance,  in 
ordinary  tankage),  the  best  conditions  for 
maximum  crops  will  have  been  given,  so  far 
as  the  siipply  of  food  is  concerned."  If 
farmers  will  learn  to  understand  all  these 
points  they  will  be  able  to  s<»ve  money,  and 
get  best  results  at  least  cost. 

1  T.  Greixer, 


Lack  of  Tborongliness 


Review  of  ^ 
Season's  Work. 


SALIENT  FARM  NOTES. 

This  luiiiith  closes  the 
crop  year.  \\'e  now  know 
what  we  have  done  and 
what  we  have  left  undone.  If  we  made 
some  bad  mistakes  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year's  campaign  we  can  now  see  the  result. 
If  our  preparation  of  the  soil  was  defective, 
if  the  seed  we  planted  was  poor,  if  we  failed 
to  fertilize,  if  cultivation  was  insufficient, 
the  crops  show  it  now.  It  is  too  late  to 
remedy  our  mistakes  this  sea.son,  but  we 
can  profit  by  them.  We  can  jot  them  down 
in  our  memory  for  future  reference, and  thus 
avoid  a  repetition  of  them.  Scarcely  a 
farmer  lives  who  has  not  made  more  or  less 
mistakes  this  sea.son,  an<l  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  they  were  mistakes  of  omission— he 
neglected  to  do  a  thing  at  the  proper  time, 
or  thoroughly. 


Is  the  besetting  sin 
of  most  farmers. 
This  and  dilatoriness  are,  oftener  than  many 
suspect,  the  sole  cause  of  failure  in  farmine 
I  know  two  tenants  who  have  eighty  acre 
divided  between  them.  The  tract  all  .slope- 
gently  in  one  direction,  just  sufficient  fui 
good  drainage.  The  soil  on  every  acre  is 
alike  and  verj'  good.  Both  men  have  good 
teams  and  verj-  fair  outfits  of  tools,  and  both 
seem  anxious  to  do  well.  Why  shouldn't 
their  crops  be  equal.  There  is,  to  a  casual 
observer,  no  reason  why.  Then  how  does, 
it  happen  that  the  corn  on  one  man's  tract 
bids  fair  to  make  over  fifty  bushels  to  the 
acre,  while  that  on  the  other  will  do  well  if 
it  makes  twentv-five  bushels? 


i 


Promptness  and 


Is  the  motto  of  one  of 

these   men,    while  the 
Thoroughness   ^^^^^  ..^^^.^^^^  ^^^^ 

other  people,  and  sometimes  he  hits  it  and 
makes  a  good  crop,  and  sometimes  he  mi 
it — depending  altogether  on  the  season! 
would   seem   that   this  unsuccessful 
would  take  note  of  the  opeiations  of  t 
other  and  adopt  his  methods;  but  tip 
the  present  time  he  shows  not  the  sligh 
inclination  of  doing  anything  of  the  so 
He  says  he  does  not  care  a  copper  what  t 
other  fellow  does,'  nor  how  he  does  it, 
kri'bws  as  much  about  farming  as  anybod 


Landlord 

and  Tenants. 


A  landlord  complained 

me  a  few  days  ago  th 
one  of  his  three  tenants  ■ 
"no  good."  His  management  is  poor  and 
his  work  is  poor,  and,  naturally,  his  crops 
are  poor.  "Either  of  the  other  two  men 
will  raise  twice  as  much  on  the  same  quan- 
tity of  land,"  said  he,  "and  I  will  have 
to  get  rid  of  him." 

"What  rent  do  all  these  men  pay?"  I 
asked. 

"Two  fifths  of  the  crop,  delivered  in  ma^ 
ket." 

"Wouldn't  it  pay  you  better  to  rent . 
thoroughly  good  farmers  for  one  third  th 
to  soil-butchers  for  two  fifths'?  Wouldn'1 
living  chance  to  make  something  for  hima 
be  a  great  incentive  to  a  good,  live  man 
do   first-class   work    and    raise  maxinvf 
crops?   Wouldn't  one  third  of  a  full 
be  better  than  two  fifths  of  a  half  cro] 
say  nothing  about  the  satisfaction  of  hj 
a  well-kept,  clean  farm?" 

But  he  was  perverse.    "If  a  man  does 
^vant  to  pay  me  a  fixed  rental,"  said  *] 
"he  need  not  apply  to  me  for  land." 

"Grasping  landlords  make  dishonest 
ants  of  good  men!"  remarked  an  old  ft 
who  had  ovei-heard  the  conversation. 

There  are  two  sides  to  all  questi 
When  a  man  secures  a  thoroughly 
tenant  who  raises  good  crops  and 
money  it  is  far  better  policy  to  lower 
rent  than  to  raise  it,  as  is  often  done, 
a  tenant  finds  that  his  landlord  is  suffici) 
interested  in  his  welfare  to  grant  him 
stantial  favors,  then  he  should  leave 
stone  unturned  to  prove  that  the  conrideiiee 
reposed  in  him  and  his  work  is  well  de- 
served. 


The  experience  of  t!i 

■Winter  Wheat. 

season  proves  very  i 
that  it  is  best  to  sow  winter  wheat  i 
liroper  time.  That  soAvn  late  last  at 
came  up  all  right  and  the  plant  made  a 
rapid  growth,  but  it  was  too  late, 
growth  of  straw  was  satisfacton',  bu( 
heads  did  not  fill  well  and  the  gn\ 
small.  Rust  caught  much  of  it,  and  this 
hardly  worth  harvesting.  That  sown 
on  well-worked  land — land  that  was  in 
class  condition — yielded  fairly  well.  All; 
it  was  injured  to  some  extent  by  rust, 
the  early-sown  escaped  the  sweeping 
age  done  to  the  late-sown. 


Winter  should  find  the  wheat-plant 
well  and  deeply  rooted  and  with 
leaves  to  fill  the  drill-furrows  full, 
goes  into  the  winter  iii  this  conditio! 
chances  are  good  that  harvest-time 
a  full  crop  of  well-filled  heads  of 
giain.    For  fitting  lanil  for  sowing  I 
of  no  better  tools  than  the  clisk  and  hi 
After  the  land  is  plowed— which  rai 
done  early  to  be  done  well— repeated  dis 
and  harrowing  will  reduce  the  surfac 
the  proper  degree  of  finenessand  at  th« 
time  pack  the  soil  just  right  to  insure 
germination  and  a  strong  growth, 
farmei-s  stop  working  the  soil  just  as 
as  they  get  it  fairly  level— just  when 
in  the  best  condition  for  working.   It  slioi 
be  harrowed  and  disked  and  planked 
rolled)  until  it  i.s  as  fine  as  a  garden. 

FUED  GbUNOV- 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


®ur  farm. 


FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

SEEDI^-G  TO  Geass.— When  the  price  of 
wheat  fell  to  a  very  low  point  a  few 
years  ago  there  was  increased  interest 
in  methods  of  getting  stands  of  tim- 
othy and  clover  without  any  nurse  crop. 
The  low  price  of  wlieat  largely  caused  the 
extensive  experiments  with  crimson  clover, 
as  it  should  be  sown  alone  in  corn-fields  or 
on  bare  land  in  the  summer,  and  there  was 
much  discussion  of  the  advisability  of  seed- 
ing to  timothy  and  to  red  clover  without 
-wheat  or  oats  as  a  protection.  While  the 
present  crop  of  wheat  should  command  fair 
prices,  the  prospect  of  speedy  return  to  low 
prices  calls  attention  to  results  of  some  sta- 
tion experiments  with  seeding  direct  to 
grass.  It  is  now  well  understood  that  any 
sort  of  a  nurse  crop  retards  the  growth  of 


othy  given  in  the  spring,  when  immediate 
pasture  is  the  main  consideration.  Thin, 
rough  land  can  be  handled  with  greater  sat- 
isfaction in  this  way  than  in  any  other. 


Fertilizer  Formulas.— The  North  Car- 
olina station  says:  "The  farmers  of  this 
state  are  urgently  advised  not  to  pay  any 
money  for  fertilizing  formulas,  as  the  station 
is  ready  and  willing  to  suggest  any  mixture 
for  any  crop,  using  any  materials  at  hand 
or  most  convenient  to  be  had.  It  has  in  the 
past  distributed  many  hundreds  of  these 
formulas,  and  is  distributing  them  every 
day.  These  formulas  are  sent  out  entirely 
free, and  are  made  up  in  proportions  that  are 
known  to  be  correct,  not  only  from  a  scien- 
tific, but  a  practical  standpoint."  Our  sta- 
tions would  do  well  to  warn  the  farmers 
against  the  investment  of  good  money  in 
formulaj  for  the  compounding  of  fertilizers 
for  their  crops;  not  because  they  can  get 
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Fig.  2. 
Style  of  the  70's. 


timothy  or  clover  sown  in  the  spring,  and  it  | 
is  not  seeded  for  protection  of  the  young 
grass  against  the  hot  sun,  but  for  other 
reasons.  One  advantage  of  a  nurse  crop  is  in 
choking  out  the  weeds  that  would  othenvise 
take  the  young  meadow,  and  in  foul  soil  this 
is  a  necessity.  In  clean  ground  spring-sown 
timothy  or  clover  will  make  a  sod  most 
qnickly*when  seeded  alone.  But  timothy  is 
surest  of  making  a  catch  when  seeded  in  the 
fall,  and  during  winter  a  nurse  crop  is  often 
beneficial.  On  this  point  Mr.  ilcLain 
Smith  gives  his  experience  as  follows:  "The 
larger  growth  of  wheat  holds  the  snow  bet- 
ter and  affords  a  mulch  and  some  protection 
from  freezing  and  thawing  in  the  early 
spring.  It  has  seemed  to  me,  also,  that  our 
^ff  clay  lands  do  not  beat  down  so  hard 
igh  the  winter  when  seeded  to  wheat, 
are  in  better  condition  to  receive  the 
lifer'  in  early  spring.  For  these  reasons 
we  have  abandoned  the  plan  at  Riverside 
farm  of  seeding  to  giass  without  a  nurse 
crop,  and  in  the  future  shall  sow  wheat  with 
timothy  or  other  grass-seed  in  the  fall,  and 
clover  early  in  the  spring."'  This  experience 
as  given  by  ilr.  Smith  is  similar  to  that  of 
many  farmers  who  have  tried  to  drop  wheat 
out,  and  while  some  station  experiments  are 
favorable  to  the  omission  of  a  nurse  crop,  its 
use  in  practical  farming  is  safer  and  more 
profitable,  as  a  rule,  than  a  short  cut  to 
grass  by  seeding  without  grain. 


A  Cheap  Wheat  Crop. — There  is  anoth- 
er advantage  from  seeding  wheat  with  tim- 
othy in  the  fall.  As  meadow  is  the  prime 
consideration,  the  ground  must  be  well  pre- 
pared for  seeding,  and  in  return  for  this 
expense  we  usually  have  only  a  light  hay 
crop  the  first  year.  In  its  stead"  a  wheat 
crop  may  be  obtained  at  small  added  ex- 
pense. Wheat  must  be  very  low  in  price, 
indeed,  if  it  does  not  yield  more  money  than 
a  hay  crop  the  first  year,  even  after  the 
cost  of  seed  and  extra  expense  of  harvesting 
have  been  deducted.  I  have  seen  a  fairly 
heavy  crop  of  hay  from  plants  ten  months 
from  seeding  without  a  nurse  crop,  but  usu- 
ally the  yield  is  light;  and  it  is  business  to 
grow  a  wheat  crop  while  the  grass-roots  are 
forming  a  sod,  especially  when  the  cost  of 
the  wheat  is  a  small  item  beyond  actual 
cost  of  the  seed.  The  small  actual  cost  of 
a  nurse  crop,  when  establishing  a  timothy 
meadow,  the  choking  of  weeds  and  the  win- 
ter protection  given  combine  to  make  one 
dissatisfied  with  efforts  to  drop  wheat  out, 
and  it  will  remain  fixed  in  our  rotations  re- 
gardless of  market  prices. 


Fig.  3. 
Tkuss  System. 


Fig.  4. 
Open  Bejjt  System. 


such  formulas  free  from  the  stations,  but 
because  such  formulas  are  practically,  worth- 
less, except  as  some  are  found  to  be  suited 
to  the  wants  of  the  particular  soil  and  farm 
of  the  man  making  the  experiment.  Too 
great  claims  have  been  made  for  the  value 
of  certain  formulas  for  certain  crops.  To 
illustrate:  For  years  big  prices  were  paid 
for  certain  potato  fertilizers  that  were  sup- 
posed to  be  just  the  thing  because  the  per- 
centage of  potash  in  them  was  very  high. 
Potatoes,  we  are  told,  is  a  "potash  crop." 
But  we  now  know  that  on  farms  the  best 
potato  fertilizer  is  one  rich  in  phosphoric 


of  the  present  century,  but  they  are  being 
built  better,  more  attractive  and  more 
cheaply.  It  has  been  the  privilege  of  the 
writer  to  watch  the  clianges  that  have  taken 
place  in  barn  construction,  and  the  object 
of  the  present  article  is  to  present  some  of 
the  facts  thus  learned  to  the  reading  public. 

Fig.  1  represents  an  old-style  frame  s\ich 
as  was  common  from  1840  to  1800.  The  base- 
ment timbers  were  sometimes  fourteen 
inches  square,  and  seldom  less  than  ten 
inches  .square,  and  it  required  from  eighty  to 
one  hundred  men  to  raise  what  to-day  would 
be  called  a  small  barn.  It  was  a  difficult 
matter  to  store  away  hay  or  grain,  because 
the  timbers  were  always  in  the  way.  These 
barns  were  seldom  more  than  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet  above  the  basement,  and  many 
of  them  were  not  over  ten  feet. 

With  the  advent  of  hay-forks  and  the 
grain-separators  of  large  capacity  it  was 
found  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  tie  between 
the  purlin-plates  and  some  of  the  timber 
below  the  beams.  This  led  to  the  style 
shoivn  in  Fig.  2.  This  was  followed  a  little 
later  by  the  forms  shown  in  Figs.  3  and  4, 
grain  farmers  preferring  Fig.  3,  while  hay 
farmers  preferred  Fig.  4;  but  both  of  these 
were  found  to  be  faulty,  the  former  grad- 
ually settling  at  the  center  and  marring  the 
shape  of  the  roof,  the  latter  eventually 
spreading,  with  the  same  result. 

Builders  next  sought  to  dispense  with  the 
cross-beam  and  provide  for  an  open  center, 
yet  bind  the  frame  together  at  the  top  so  as 
to  provide  against  either  spreading  or  col- 
lapsing; and  this  led  to  the  introduction  of 
the  form  illustrated  in  Fig.  5,  which  pleased 
giain  farmers  very  much,  but  was  not  sat- 
isfactory to  hay  farmers  who  desired  to  use 
hay-slings,  as  the  space  between  the  cross-tie 
and  the  roofwastoosmalltoswing  much  hay, 
except  in  large  barns  and  pretty  steep  roofs. 

With  the  scarcity  of  timber  and  the  com- 
ing of  hard  times  farmers  in  many  instances 
were  depriving  themselves  and  their  stock 
of  the  advantages  a  good  barn  afforded, 
because  it  required  too  much  timber  and  too 
much  cold  cash  to  build.   This  led  to  the  in- 


cates  in  that  state  and  in  northwestern 
Ohio. 

Fig.  11  is  the  gambrel-roof  applied  to 
Fig.  6.  The  gambrel-roof  gives  more  storage- 
room,  but  requires  more  roofing  material; 
and  since  the  roof  is  the  most  expensive  part 
of  a  barn,  Ohio  farmers  prefer  to  add  four 
feet  more  to  the  height  of  the  posts  and  use 
a  gable-roof.  In  Midiigan  and  Wisconsin,  how- 
ever, the  rule  is  to  have  gambrel-roofs  only. 

Figs.  8  and  10  will  not  admit  of  a  gable- 
roof.  Fig.  7  will  not  admit  of  a  gambrel- 
roof.  Figs.  0  and  9  nuiy  provide  for  either  a 
gable  or  ganibrcl  roof. 

The  frames  represented  by  Figs.  1,  2,  3, 
4  and  5  are  for  square  timbers.  The  last 
six  are  all  plank  frames.  Now,  we  have  giv- 
en the  various  forms,  and  the  reader  who 
contemplates  building  a  barn  may  study  the 
merits  of  each  and  make  his  choice. 

John  L.  Sh.^wver. 


TURNIPS  AFTER  BUCKWHEAT. 

The  opinion  that  buckwheat  is  a  bad  crop 
to  precede  turnips  is  very  generally  held  by 
the  farming  commuiiit.v,  some  farmers  going 
so  far  as  to  say  tliat  it  acts  as  a  poison  not 
only  to  turnips,  but  to  other  crops.  The 
following  exiteriment  may  throw  some  light 
upon  the  subject: 

A  piece  of  land  that  had  already  produced 
turnips  was  divided,  one  half  being  sown  to 
buckwheat,  the  other  being  fallowed.  When 
the  buckwheat  was  ripening  it  was  cut, 
passed  through  a  feed-cutter,  the  chopped 
stuff  returned  to  the  soil  from  which  it  was 
cut,  and  then  turned  under.  In  a  short 
time  a  stand  of  young  buckwheat  appeared 
and  was  allowed  to  grow  a  few  inches.  Both 
plots  were  then  spaded  and  sown  to  turnips. 
In  «verj-  respect,  save  the  growing  of  the 
buckwheat  upon  one  of  them,  the  two  plots 
were  treated  alike. 

When  the  crop  was  harvested  the  salable 
roots  upon  the  buckwheat  plot  weighed  more 
than  four  times  as  much  as  the  salable  roots 
upon  the  fallowed  plot.  The  salable  roots 
were  much  more  numerous  and  smaller  upon 
the  fallowed  plot.  M.  G.  K.iixs. 


Fig.  -5. 
Self-supporting 

SY'STEII. 


Fig.  6. 
Shawver  System. 


Fig.  7. 
.  Lockhakt  System. 
(Patent  applied  for.) 


Fig.  8. 
Hall  System. 
(Patented.) 


acid.  Until  a  doctor  may  safely  prescribe 
for  his  patients  without  seeing  them  no 
one  can  safely  say  that  a  certain  formula, 
calling  for  ^proportions  of  nitrogen,  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash,  is  "known  to  be 
correct"  for  a  farm  upon  which  this  formula 
has  not  been  tried.  We  farmers  must  learn 
that  the  best  proportion  of  the  elements  for 
our  farms  and  crops  will  be  determined  ex- 
actly only  by  individual  experiment.  Nearly 
fortj'  millions  of  dollars  are  annually  ex- 
pended for  commercial  fertilizers  in  this 
country. 

They  contain  one,  two  or  three  well-known 
elements.  We  buy  them  in  order  to  get 
these  elements.  We  should  use  them  in 
various  proportions  until  we  know  what 
ones  are  needed  in  our  soils  for  our  crops. 
We  may  get  good  advice  from  our  stations, 
and  learn  within  what  lines  to  experiment, 
but  we  should  not  accept  the  statement  that 
a  man  hundreds  of  miles  away  can  give  lis  a 
cut-and-diied  formula  that  is  with  certainty 
the  cheapest  and  best  for  us.  We  must  be 
willing  to  experiment  for  ourselves,  if  we 
want  to  invest  our  money  intelligently  in 
plant-food.  Send  for  Bulletin  No.  93  of  the 
Experiment  Station,  Wooster,  Ohio,  and 
learn  how  easily  you  may  master  the  names 
and  sources  of  the  elements  and  how  easily 
you  may  combine  the  elements  for  exper- 
imentation on  your  land.  D.WID. 


Grass  for  Pasture.— When  pasture  is 
wanted  at  once  the  case  is  different.  Wheat 
way  then  be  dropped  out  to  advantage.  Rye 
is  one  of  the  best  crops  with  which  to  sow 
timothy  and  clover  when  pasture  is  wanted. 
It  furnishes  grazing  early  in  the  spring,  and 
the  conditions  are  favorable  for  the  growth 
of  the  grass.  It  is  the  experience  of  some 
that  a  stand  of  clover  can  be  secured  in  rye, 
used  for  pasture,  when  it  cannot  be  secured 
in  wheat  at  all.  The  rye  should  be  sown 
early  in  September  with  timothy,  thin  spots 
sliould  be  top-dressed  during  winter,  and  a 
seeding  of  clover  with  light  reseeding  of  tim- 


BARN-BUILDING. 

While  great  improvements  have  been  wide- 
ly heralded  in  every  other  field  of  human 
progress,  the  improvement  in  the  matter-of- 
fact  business  of  barn-building  has  not  yet 
become  generally  known.  Nevertheless,  the 
improvements  in  this  line  during  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century-  are  worthy  of  consid- 
eration by  every  one  interested  in  progress- 
ive agriculture;  for  it  is  only  by  means  of 
good  barns  that  the  husbandman  can  utilize 
his  crops  to  the  best  advantage.  Not  only 
are  the  barns  built  much  larger  and  more 
convenient  than  they  were  in  the  first  half 


troduction  of  the  various  systems  of  plan- 
ning barns  entirely  of  plank.  Of  these 
various  forms,  that  shown  in  Fig.  6  is  most 
widely  known  and  in  more  general  use;  not 
alone  because  it  possesses  merits  which  the 
others  do  not,  but  because  the  originators 
of  other  systems  haive  preferred  to  protect 
their  ideas  by  letters  patent  and  to  sell  the 
right  to  construct  to  individuals,  the  charges 
varying  from  fifteen  to  twenty  cents  a  foot 
in  the  length  of  the  barn  to  be  constructed. 

In  Fig.  C  two  planks  are  used  for  the  pur- 
lin-plates, and  these  rest  on  top  of  the  roof 
support,  permitting  of  splicing  the  rafters  on 
the  purlin-plates. 
The  main  plates  are 
also  made  of  two 
planks,  one  to  resist 
the  weight  of  the 
roof,  the  other  to  re- 
sist the  ■  outward 
pressure.  In  Fig.  7 
one  piece  used  for 
plate  and  purlin  and 
a  ridge-pole  are  in- 
serted. Each  of  these 
is  two  by  twelve  or 
two  by  fourteen.  The 
roof  support  is  raised 
so  as  to  take  the 
place  of  a  rafter,  which 
it  should  be  two  by 


GROWING  EARLY  POTATOES. 

The  early  potato  is  a  choice  luxury,  and  to 
supply  the  market  a  most  desirable  object 
of  the  gardner.  !My  experience  in  the  past 
two  years  has  been  highly  satisfactory,  and 
I  have  been  wonderfully  successful  in  get- 
ting not  only  the  earliest  potatoes,  but  the 
best  yields  I  ever  witnessed  in  a  valley 
7,000  fpet  above  sea-level.  This  year  I  had 
fine  marketable  potatoes  the  middle  of 
June,  and  practically  controlled  the  local 
market  for  thirty  days,  selling  at  twenty-five 
cents  a  half  peck,  which  was  a  half  cent 
on  the  pound  cheaper  than  dealers  could 
sell  imported  tubers.  The  seed  was  the 
Early  Ohio,  and  was  planted  March  10th, 
but  the  vines  were  partly  killed  May  20th 
by  frost,  thus  setting  back  the  date  of  matur- 
j  ing  at  least  two  weeks.  But  the  vines  re- 
i  newed  their  growth,  more  tubers  set  on  and 
I  the  first  yield  was  one  third  more  than  any 
other  early  potato  I  have  yet  tried. 

The  land  was  plowed,  harrowed  and  lev- 
eled Illarch  5th  and  left  undisturbed  until 
planting-time.  Potatoes  were  cut  in  as  small 
pieces  as  possible,  leaving  one  eye  to  a  piece. 


f 
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Fig.  9. 

HiCKOX  SYSTEM. 


Fig.  10. 

SCHEIDLKK  SY-STEM. 

(Patented.) 


Fig.  U. 


necessitates  that 
twelve,  and  the  pur- 
lin-plate' comes  five  niches  below  the  roof 
support.  The  rafters  are  to  be  full  length. 
Mr.  E.  P.  Lockhart  is  the  originator  of  this 
system. 

Fig.  S,  the  Hall  system,  eliminates  nearly 
all  interior  timbers  and  answers  very  well 
for  small  barns  not  over  twenty-eight  or 
thirty  feet  wide;  but  for  wide  barns,  the 
writer  was  informed  by  Michigan  farmers 
where  the  system  is  in  use,  it  has  not  proven 
sufficiently  strong. 

Fig.  9  is  the  system  advocated  by  Mr. 
Hickox,  near  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  the  illus- 
tration is  taken  from  the  "Ohio  Farmer." 

Fig.  10  is  the  Scheidler  system.  This  is  a 
Michigan  invention,  also,  and  has  its  adyo- 


where  they  could  be  easily  separated,  and 
left  a  few  hours  to  dry.  The  patch  was  fur- 
rowed with  a  sriuill  plow,  going  up  and  back 
in  the  same  furrow.  The  rows  were  made 
about  thirty  inches  apart  and  seed  dropped 
one  piece  in  a  place,  to  average  something 
like  four  inches  between  -hills.  After  drop- 
ping the  potatoes  I  filled  the  furrows  to  the 
depth  of  probably  two  or  three  inches  with 
well-rotted  manure  from  an  old  straw-stack, 
then  covered  with  a  similar  depth  of  earth 
thrown  from  either  side  by  the  plow,  and 
rolled  the  entire  land  thoroughly.  Of 
course,  I  had  to  irrigate,  but  that  was  not 
begun  until  the  plants  were  about  ten  inches 
high,  after  which  the  ground  was  kept  moist 
till  the  potatoes  were  ripe. 

Joel  SiiOiiAicER. 
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NOTES  FROM  GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

LATE  Peas. — In  August  1st  issue  of 
Farm  a>"D  Fireside  a  slip  of  the 
pen  (or  of  the  printer)  made  me  say 
that  "here  it  is  almost  the  middle  of 
August."  A  subscriber  asks  me  rather  sar- 
castically whether  I  wrote  that  last  year  or 
whether  I  make  my  experiments  on  paper 
only.  Let  me  say  to  this  that  the  Farm 
.A>"D  Fireside  never  prints  stale  stuff.  It 
has  no  need  of  that  when  fresh  material  can 
be  had  at  all  times  and  when  this  paper 
fears  no  expense  in  order  to  get  it  fresh. 
Besides,  we  are  learning  new  things  every 
day.  What  was  gospel  truth  last  year  may 
be  looked  upon  as  a  plain  error  this  year. 
Our  teachings  change  from  year  to  year,  not 
only  in  minor  details,  but  often  in  their 
essentials,  as  new  facts  and  truths  are  re- 
vealed. It  has  happened  to  me  a  few  times 
that  a  paper  laid  some  of  my  manuscript 
aside  and  then  published  it  a  year  later. 
Once  this  happened  in  a  station  bulletin,  too, 
if  I  remember  coireetly.  But  I  was  never 
satisfied  with  the  matter  as  it  then  appeared 
in  print.  I  felt  that  if  my  manuscript  had 
been  submitted  to  me  again  before  it  was 
put  into  type  I  could  have  greatly  improved 
it,  or  modified  some  of  it  to  suit  the  newer 
conditions  of  our  knowledge  of  things. 


The  reader  who  thinks  that  I  experiment 
on  paper  should  come  and  look  over  my 
grounds.  I  can  show  him  the  rows  of  Hors- 
ford's  Market  Garden  peas  that  I  planted 
about  the  middle  of  July  (not  August),  or 
a  little  later,  and  which  I  expect  will  give 
me  good  messes  of  the  most  delicious  green 
peas  during  a  large  share  of  next  month. 
They  have  received  a  good  hoeing:  and  then 
the  carpet  of  coarse  manure  spoken  of  in 
the  issue  of  August  1st  was  put  on.  Should 
there  be  any  danger  of  mildew  with  this 
treatment,  I  shall  spray  the  vines  with  a 
solution  of  liver  of  sulphur.  This  pea  vari- 
ety (Horsford's  ilarket  Garden)  has  done 
excellently  for  me  as  an  earlier  sort.  I 
have  picked  peas  for  market  from  a  few 
rows  of  them  for  several  weeks  right  along. 
In  fact,  I  had  more  peas  on  them  all  the 
time  than  I  was  able  to  pick  with  my 
available  forces,  and  I  had  to  let  a  good 
share  of  the  crop  get  ripe.  It  is  an  excellent 
sort  in  almost  every  respect — rather  early, 
pods  well  filled,  and  the  peas  of  large  size 
and  good  quality.  I  will  admit,  however, 
that  crowded  pods  are  not  so  much  a  char- 
acteristic of  certain  varieties  as  they  are 
the  result  of  available  plant-food  in  the  soil. 

*  *  ♦ 

Fall  Crops. — You  will  now  also  find  in 
my  garden  fresh  rows  of  radishes  (both 
summer  and  winter),  spinach,  lettuce,  corn- 
salad,  endive  and  turnip.  I  forgot  to  sow 
a  row  or  so  of  some  quick-giowing  carrot 
and  early  table  beets  (Eclipse),  but  will  sow 
them  at  once.  I  like  to  have  some  fresh, 
tender  carrots  for  my  soups  late  in  the  fall 
and  during  winter.  The  recent  rains  have 
started  all  these  crops  nicely,  and  on  the 
whole  I  am  now  at  this  time  as  proud  of  my 
garden  as  I  was  at  any  other  time  earlier 
in  the  season.  The  plants  grow  very  fast 
and  soon  outgrow  the  weedy  stage.  I  go 
over  the  rows  a  few  times  with  the  wheel- 
hoe,  and  thin  where  the  plants  are  too 
thick  in  the  rows— that  is  about  all  the 
work  I  ever  do  among  these  kite  garden 
crops. 

*  *  * 

The  pickling-onions  (Barlettas)  have  been 
harvested  and  are  now  nicely  cured  and 
being  put  on  the  market.  The  patch  has 
just  been  plowed,  and  in  a  day  or  so  will  be 
sowed  to  spinach.  This  ciop  will  be  ready 
for  market  and  home  use  late  in  the  fall. 
Then  I  sow  another  row  or  two  of  winter 
radish.  My  Prizetaker  onions  were  planted 
near  the  barn.  A  part  of  them  has  been 
pulled  and  cured.  I  take  a  few  bushels 
to  market  every  market-day,  and  now  sell 
them  readily  at  about  seventy-five  cents  for 
a  one  third  bushel  basketful.  The  ground 
now  cleared  from  the  crop  is  being  plowed 
and  put  in  shape  for  sowing  to  rape.  This 
grows  fast  and  makes  a  lot  of  the  very  best 
fall  pasture  for  my  poultr>'-  All  fowls  seem 
to  like  it,  and  so  does  other  farm  stock.  If 
I  had  sheep  1  would  surely  sow  larger  pieces 
of  ground  with  rape.  The  next  strip  cleared 
from  Prizetaker  onions  will  again  be  used 
for  spinach.  This  is  intended  to  be  win- 
tered over  for  sjiring  greens. 


Oats  and  Peas. — There  are,  of  course, 
other   patches   that   become  available  for 


planting  again.  The  eai'ly  potatoes  have  been 
harvested,  and  the  old  pea-vines  have  been 
cleared  off,  etc.  We  are  done  with  the 
early  cabbages,  too,  and  from  the  field  comes 
a  smell  that  is  anything  but  pleasant.  The 
stumps  have  to  be  removed,  anyway,  for  that 
reason.  All  these  patches,  if  left  untouched, 
will  glow  weeds  and  soon  become  an  eyesore 
to  me  and  to  all  who  pass  them.  I  plow  up 
one  patch  after  another,  as  I  find  a  little 
time,  and  if  there  is  no  other  crop  1  wish 
to  put  in  I  sow  oats  and  peas.  I  have  sev- 
eral such  pieces  now  growing.  The  greenstuff 
will  come  very  handy  to  feed  to  the  cows 
later  on;  but  even  if  these  crops  could  not 
be  utilized  in  this  way,  they  make  a  good 
winter  covering  for  the  soil,  and  surely  they 
do  away  with  the  weed  nuisance  at  this 
time,  and  make  the  whole  grounds  look  clean 
and  neat. 

*  *  * 

A  Gooseberry  Hedgk.— In  one  of  my 
papei-s  I  notice  the  suggestion  of  a  goose- 
berry hedge.  I  think  it  is  a  good  idea.  If 
some  of  my  Columbus  bushes  were  trained 
to  a  wire  fence  they  wonld  not  only  form 
an  impenetrable  hedge,  but  give  a  lot  of 
fruit  and  a  fine  chance  to  gather  it  besides. 
'Sly  crop  of  Columbus  gooseberries  was 
immense  this  year,  and  I  had  ready  sale 
for  these  great  berries  at  five  cents  a  quart. 
As  each  plant  yielded  from  eight  to  ten 
quarts  of  fruit,  you  can  make  your  o^vn 
estimates  of  the  returns  that  might  be  ex- 
pected at  this  rate  from  a  patch.  Such  a 
patch  is  perhaps  just  the  spot  where  a  car- 
pet of  coarse  litter  should  be  proWded. 
Some  of  the  weeds  cut  in  the  fence  corners 
or  in  any  out-of-the-way  place,  marsh-hay  or 
any  similar  material,  where  fresh  manure 
is  not  available,  will  do  just  as  well.  Put 
it  on  thickly  enough  fo  cover  the  ground 
to  the  depth  of  several  inches,  so  as  to  keep 
down  all  weeds.  It  will  keep  the  ground 
cool  and  moist  and  prevent  mildew  even  in 
varieties  of  gooseberries  quite  subject  to  it. 

*  «  * 

The  Late  CAfLiFLOWERS.— The  manure 
mulch  on  the  ground  around  my  late  cauli- 
flowers (from  seed  sowed  right  where  they 
now  stand)  is  doing  good  work.  The  plants 
are  making  a  wonderful  growth.  Of  course, 
we  have  had  good  rains  recently,  and  the 
plant-foods  were  probably  largely  washed 
out  of  the  manure  and  carried  into  the  soil. 
I  expect  to  grow  very  fine  heads. 

T.  Greixer. 


.^»ORCHARD  AND  SMALL  FRUITS.^ 

CK)>'DLC1'ED   BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN. 


Fiiiiei  and  Insects  on  Cherry  TwiifK.— 

E.  E.  A..  Pittsburg,  Kau.    The  twis  received 
from  you  is  black  with  a  fuugus  that  worlis 
In  the  honeydew  secreted  by  leaf-lice,  so  the 
I  tree  umst  have  been  thus  infested.    I  am  not 
certain  what  insect  did  the  injui'.v  to  the 
j  stems  by  boring  into  them,  but  it  looks  like 
;  the  work  of  some  snout-beetle,  which  probably 
'  worked  at  night  or  In  the  early  morning.  I 
I  think  you  would  catch  them  by  jarring  the 
trees  as  recommended  for  the  plum-curcnlio 
I  lu  these  columns. 

Borers.— J.  L.  B.,  Menooka,  111.  Your 
cherry-trees  are  very  likely  affected  by  borers, 
and  the  gum  comes  out  where  they  have 
been  at  work:  but  it  may  be  due  to  a  gum- 
ming disease  brought  on  by  the  hot  suu  ghiu- 
lug  on  the  branches.  If  the  work  of  borers, 
dig  them  out;  If  the  gumming  disease,  re- 
move the  diseased  branches  and  shade  the 
truuk  by  wrapping  with  heavy  wrapping- 
paper  or  similar  material.  Tar-paper  is  bad 
stuff  to  wrap  around  the  trunks,  and  often 
kills  the  bark  under  it  when  so  used. 

Cottonwood  Leaf-aphis.— H.  >!.,  Vlllard, 
X.  D.  The  pocket-like  affair  into  which  some 
of  your  cotton  wood-leaves  have,  been  trans- 
formed is  the  result  of  the  presence  of  what  is 
known  as  the  cottonwood  leaf-aphis,  or  leaf- 
gall  lice.  It  is  quite  common  in  the  northwes- 
tern states,  and  often  In  consequence  the  trees 
have  a  few  de.^d  leaves  hanging  on  the  ends  of 
the  branches  over  winter.  The  life  liistory 
of  this  insect  is  not  known,  but  it  is  supposed 
that  one  generation  at  least  Is  lived  on  the 
roots  of  some  plant  other  than  the  cotton- 
wood.  The  pockets  contain  no  lice  In  winter. 
This  insect  does  not  do  any  serious  injury. 
If  you  wish  to  destroy  them,  the  proper 
treatment  would  be  gathering  and  burning 
I  the  deformed  leaves  in  winter. 

Galls  on  FInni-leaves.— J.  A.  K.,  Meriden, 
I  TS'yo.  The  small  pointed  galls  on  your  plum- 
I  leaves  are  caused  by  a  little  mite  known  as 
1  Phytoptus  pruni.  They  cause  the  galls  by 
I  eating  into  the  leaf,  and  live  during  the  grow- 
'  ing   season    within   them;    in   the  autumn 


REMOVING  WHITE  LEAD  SHADING. 

It  will  soon  be  time  to  remove  the  shad- 
ing that  has  protected  plants  left  in  the 
greenhouse  during  the  hot  months,  and  as 
this  is  usually  a  difficult  process,  any  im- 
provement upon  the  old  scraping  method 
should  be  welcomed  by  the  florist,  partic- 
ularly if  by  its  means  there  will  likely  be  a 
small  breakage  of  glass.  The  following 
practice  pertains  to  the  white  lead  shade 
only.  This  shade  is  most  frequently  applied 
by  means  of  a  spray-pump,  the  lead  being 
held  in  suspension  in  naptha,  which  quickly 
dries  oflt,  leaving  the  lead  sticking  so  firmly 
to  the  glass  that  its  removal  is  very  difficult. 

Acetic  acid,  which  is  the  principal  acid  of 
vinegar,  readily  dissolves  white  lead,  and 
when  applied  to  this  kind  of  shading  will 
remove  it.  Experiment  has  shown  that  a 
mixture  of  about  four  parts  of  water  to  one 
of  strong  vinegar  has  made  a  very  satisfac- 
tory spray  where  the  liquid  could  be  caught 
and  used  over  again,  part  of  the  acid  being 
still  active.  When  the  liquid  cannot  be 
collected  it  is  best  to  apply  the  vinegar  un- 
diluted as  a  very  fine  spray  in  just  sufficient 
quantity  to  moisten  the  shade,  and  to  follow 
this  wetting  down  immediately  with  a  strong 
stream  of  water.  It  will  be  best  to  choose 
a  cloudy,  cool  and  still  day  for  this  work, 
especially  when  the  vinegar  is  undiluted, 
because  there  will  be  less  loss  from  evapora- 
tion and  a  consequent  gain  in  effectiveness. 

Sometimes  the  operator  may  find  that  the 
mixture  is  apparently  useless,  since  the  shade 
or  part  of  it  will  stay  on  in  spite  of  every- 
thing. In  such  a  case  he  has  probably  been 
imposed  upon  when  purchasing  the  lead. 
This  substance  is  frequently  adulterated 
with,  barium  sulphate,  chalk  and  other  sub- 
stances which  are  not  soluble  in  acetic  acids 
and  which  are  of  little  value  as  paints.  The 
only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  scrape  the  stuff 
off  in  the  usual  way.  However,  when  an 
adulteration  is  suspected,  it  will  still  be  well 
to  apply  the  acid  and  thus  remove  any  lead 
that  may  be  present  before  scraping,  since 
the  barium  sulphate,  being  a  poor  adherent, 
may  he  inucli  more  easily  scraped  off  when 
honeycombed  by  the  removal  of  the  lead. 

For  a  simple  method  of  detecting  adultera- 
tion of  white  lead,  see  Farm  and  Fire- 
side of  October  1,  1897.        M.  G.  Kains. 


Leaf-galls. 

they  pass  to  the  tree,  and  the  females  lay 
eggs  in  the  fuzzy  down  near  the  buds.  Spra.v- 
iug  in  early  spring,  before  the  leaves  expand, 
with  strong  kerosene  enuilsiou  of  whale-oil 
soap  would  be  likely  to  destroy  them.  They 
do  not  move  readily,  and  often  one  tree  will 
be  affected  and  none  others  near  by  for  sev- 
eral years,  when  they  will  disappear  for 
several  years.  They  seldom  do  much  harm. 
When  only  a  few  galls  are  formed  they  may 
be  destroyed  by  hand-picking  in  June  or  July. 
Tronble  With  Raspberries.— F.  JI.  R, 
I  Andover,  Mass..  writes:  "What  Is  the  trouble 
with  my  cultivated  red  raspberrfts?  They 
grow  bj-  the  side  of  a  fence,  and  part  of  them 
are  very  unhealthy  looking.  The  leaves  are 
curled  and  partly  yellow,  and  the  fruit  very 
small,  while  those  c4ose  by  are  all  right.  Is 
it  anything  in  the  ground  or  an  Insect  or 
disease  that  causes  It,  and  can  you  give  me 
a  remedy?" 

Reply:— It  may  be  caused  by  insects,  dis- 
ease or  by  accident.  If  the  trouble  has  come  on 
suddenly  I  should  hardly  think  it  disease,  as 
I  do  not  know  of  any  that  acts  in  this  way. 
Your  description  answers  very  closely  to  rasp- 
berries that  are  suffering  from  drought. 
Please  look  them  over  carefully  again  and 
note  any  unusual  appearance,  and  send  sam- 
ple of  the  injured  plants. 

What  Bnds  to  Use  in  Grafting.— C.  B., 
Parallel.  Kan.   Any  of  the  buds  will  grow  if 
properly  Inserted,  but  buds  fi-om  the  largest 
and  thriftiest  shoots  generally  withstand  the 
I  winter  better  than  those  from  smaller,  imma- 
ture wood,  which  are  liable  to  drop  off,  leav- 
1  ing  the  bark  attached.   The  triple  buds  on 
i  the  older  and  more  matured  shoots  of  bear- 
'  ing  trees  often  survive  when  the  single  buds 
'  above  them  kill  out.   Apricot  and  plums  can 
be  worked  on  peach  stocks,  but  plum  stocks 
I  are  generally  preferred  for  them.  Buddiug 
!  should  be  dune  during  this  month,  aud  if  the 
I  weather  has  been  very  dry,  so  as  to  cause 
1  the  stocks  to  stop  growing,  it  may  even  be  too 
late:  while  If  there  has  beeii  abundant  raiu- 
j  fall  the  work  may  be  continued  into  Septem- 
ber.   The  bark   must  separate  readily  from 
the  stock  lu  order  to  have  the  work  suc- 
cessful. 

Crops   In     Orchard— Book  on  Frnlt- 

g:ronlng.— R.  A.  W.,  Finlow,  W.  Va.  It 
a  poor  plan  to  sow  grains  In  an  orchard,  be- 
cause they  entirely  prevent  cultivation,  take 
a  great  deal  of  expensive  plant-food  from  the 
soli,  do  not  protect  the  soli  from  the  sun.  and 
leave  very  little  humus  lu  the  soil.  While 
clover  prevents  cultivation.  It  furnishes  a  line 
.soil  cover  and  improves  the  laud  on  which 
It  grows.  Cow-peas  are  a  good  crop  In  the 
southern  states  to  take  the  place  of  clover, 


and  act  much  the  same  way  in  improving 
the  soil  on  which  they  grow.  Rather  than 
seed  down  to  grain  I  would  not  use  clover, 
but  sow  cow-peas  and  plow  them  In.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  orchards  need 
careful  cultivating  or  cover  crops,  such  as 
cow-peas,  clover,  buckwheat,  etc.  It  might 
be  well  to  sow  turnips  or  buckwheat  now  for 

plowing  in  next  spring  or  this  fall.  The 

best  work  for  you  to  study  on  this  subject 
is  "Principles  of  Fruit-growing."  by  T.  H. 
Bailey,  published  by  the  Macmillan  Co.,  Xew 
York  City. 

-Apples  nropping:  Off— Sfo  Danger  from 
Sprays.— W.  H.  P.  M.,  Jaeksoubam.  S.  0.  It 
Is  probable  that  your  horse-apples  drop  ufl 
early  or  are  knotty  because  of  insect  injuries. 
Probably  the  codling-moth  worm  causes  them 
to  drop,  aud  the  apple-curculio  makes  those 
that  ripen  knotty.   These  are  very  trouble 
some  iusects,  and  nothing  can  be  done  thi- 
year  to  reduce  their  injuries;  but  they  must 
be  attacked  early  in  the  spring  by  spraying 
with  poisonous  compounds,  the  best  of  which 
Is  Paris  green  and  water  or  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture containing  Paris  green.   The  fruit  shoul 
be  sprayed  several  titnes.  commencing  imni 
diately  after  the  flowers  fall,  and  repeatiu] 
the  operation  once  in  two  weeks,  or  ofteuerj 
if  the  weather  is  rainy,  for  sis  weeks, 
There  Is  no  danger  of  calves,  colts  or  poultrj 
being  poisoned  by  Paris  green,  when  proper!, 
applied.   For  this  purpose  It  should  be  us 
at  the  rate  of  about  one  pound  Paris  green 
to  one  huudred  and  twenty-five  gallons  of 
water.    Dr.  Cook,  of  Michigan,  showed  by 
repeated    experiments    that    horses   fed  oi 
grass  that  was  frequently  sprayed  with  Pari 
green  and  water  in  this  way  were  not  injured 
London  purple  would  not  be  more  poisonoi 
than  Paris  green.   After  a  good  rain  there  ii 
no  Paris  green  left  ou  fruit  or  grass  tha 
has  been  sprayed. 

Canker-worms. —  W.    W.    F.,  Xashvllle, 
Teun.,  writes:     "My  apple-orchard  was  ta 
tested  last  spring  with  what  we  call  mea 
uring-worms.   The  trees  had  a  heavy  bloom, 
and  I  thought  I     would  have  an  abuudanl 
crop  of  apples,  but  I  went  into  the  drchar 
some  time  after  they  bloomed  out  and  founi 
that  the  blooms  were  dying  and  dropping  o: 
I   began   an   investigation   for  th 
cause,  aud  at  once  found  thousandi 
of  these   measuring-worms   on  thi 
leaves,   branches,   aud,  in   fact,  n! 
over  the  trees.   The  leaves  were  cui 
full  of  holes,  aud  upon  close  exam; 
iuation  I  found  that  the  stems  of  th( 
bloom  and  young  apples  were  cut  ol 
where   they   unite   with    the  liu] 
These  worms  are  from  one  half  i 
one  and  one  half  inches  in  h  ii^th,' 
some  perhaps  longer,  aud  froiir  'the 
size  of  a  thread  to  that  of  a  small  brooin-j 
straw.   In  moving  or  traveling  they  bring 
their  ends  together.    Will  you  tell  me  tt 
name  of  the  worm  aud  how  to  keep  deal 
of  them  in  the  future?   They  also  worked  CD 
the  cherries  aud  almost  destroyed  the  cropj 
but  did  not  damage  the  peach  crop." 

Replv:— Your  apple  crop  was  undoubtedly 
injured  by  the  canker-worm,  which  is  a  grea 
nuisance,  yet  one  of  the  easiest  to  control 
proper  care  is  used.   This  span-worm  nttact 
the  elm,  plum  and  basswood  as  well  as 
apple.    Its  life  history  is  as  follows:   In  thi 
winter  and  very  early  in  the  spring  there  wil] 
be  found  on  the  smaller  branches  of  the  tree 
small,  grayish  patches  of  eggs,  containli 
from  sixty  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  each 
These  eggs  hatch  about  the  time  the  leav* 
unfold,  and  the  worms  begin  at  once  feedin 
on  thenewgrov 
At  first  they  mak 
small  holes  in  tt 
foliage,  and  finaHi 
devour  all  Ihep 
and  fruit.  Wl 
mature  the  wor 
passes     to     t  1 
ground,  either 
crawling  do^ 
j  the  trunk  or  by  a  silk  thread,  where 
I  undergoes    its    changes.     It     issues  fro 
I  the   ground    iu    the    late    autumn,  durii 
I  the  winter  mouths  or  in  early  spring.  T| 
I  female  is  wingless,  which  accounts  for 
slow  spread  of  this  pest,  aud  on  emer 
from  the  ground  climbs  up  the  trunks 
lays  her  eggs.    Remedies:— The  necessity 
;  the  female  climbing  up  the  trees  has  led 
the  practice  of  surroundiug  the  trees  with 
,  narrow  strip  of  heavy  paper  or  canvas 
I  which  is  kept  a  band  of  fresh  printer's  or  ti 
ink,  in  which  the  worms  get  stuck.  Howev 
this  baud  of  ink  must  be  kejit  fresh  fmui 
tober  to  .\pril.  or  the  dying  females  will 
form  a  bridge  for  those  coming  later.  Anot 
way  of  preventing  the  females  from  cllni 
the  trees  is  by  surrounding  the  trunks  wi 
a  small  zinc  trough,  with  a  cover  to  keep 
water,  which  is  kept  tilled  with  crude  petl 
reum.   A  very  effective  remedy  Is  also  fou| 
in  spraying  the  leaves  of  infested  orcbai 
early  iu  the  spring  with   Paris  green 
water.    It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregol 
that  watchful  care  is  ueeded  to  get  rid 
tliis  pest,  but  there  Is  no  insect  more  c 
talnly  controlled  If  proper  precautions 
used.    It  is  reported  that  a  perfectly  safe  SI 
good  mixture  for  applying  to  the  trunks 
trees  to  take  the  place  of  ink  may  be  ma 
by  melting  together,  without  boiling.  lUreft 
pounds  o£  white  resin  and  two   punnils  of 
castor-oil.    Bands  nf  eottou  batting  about  til* 
tree-trunks  also  form  a  barrier  to  the  wonil%, 
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BOX-IRRIGATION. 

BOX-IRRIGATION,  as  practised  in  many 
sections  of  the  arid  West,  is  a  cheap 
method  of  saving  fruit-trees  and 
vines  from  the  effects  of  drought, 
and  might  be  adopted  with  profit  by 
the  fruit-groAveis  and  market-gardeners  of 
the  Eastern  and  Middle  states.  It  is  eas- 
ily managed  from  any  source  of  supply,  such 
as  veils,  ponds,  creeks  or  springs,  and  in 
dry  seasons  will  return  many  times  the  cost 
in  increased  yield  of  fruits,  melons  and  gen- 
eral vine  products.  The  boxes  are  made 
of  rough  planks,  usually  about  six  inches 
square  and  eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  in- 
serted in  holes  a  foot  or  more  in  depth 
a  few  inches  from  the  trees  to  be  irrigated. 


to  grow.  They  were  potted  off,  and  will  be 
kept  growing  under  glass  until  the  pots  are 
well  filled  w  ith  roots,  when  the  plants  will 
be  knocked  out  of  the  pots  and  set  out  in 
open  ground. 

*  *  * 

I  have  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
discard  all  sorts  of  small  strawberries  from 
my  list  for  market.  Buyers  have  become  so 
accustomed  to  big  berries  that  all  small  ones 
have  no  sale  at  lower  prices.  Besides,  it 
does  not  pay  to  grow  berries  that  take  four 
times  as  long  to  pick  a  quart  as  it  takes  to 
pick  other  varieties.  No  berry  so  far  has 
surpassed  the  Bubach  for  general  marketing, 
and  among  the  old  varieties  Sharpless,  for 
a  late  berry,  still  holds  its  own.  Marshall 
and  Brandywine  are  excellent  market  vari- 
eties, and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we 
shall  all  agree  to  make  Bismark  a  standard 
berry.  A^'hat  is  wanted  is  dark,  rich  color 
and  size,  but  size  at  all  events.  Of  cour.se, 
those  who  intend  to  ship  to  a  distant  mar- 
ket must  consider  shipping  qualities,  but 
that  I  have  not  taken  into  account. 

E.  P.  Powell. 


UOX-IRRIGATION. 


Water  is  filled  in  the  boxes  and  left  to 
ftnd  its  way  to  the  tree-roots,  and  down  as 
the  main  tap-root  conducts  it,  until  the 
moisture  is  taken  up  by  the  many  branches 
and  rootlets.  For  vines  the  boxes  are  small- 
er, and  may  be  made  from  old  tin  cans, 
.  buckets,  pieces  of  tiling  or  any  discarded 
vessel. 

A  favorite  and  handy  device  for  conveying 
water  from  the  source  to  the  boxes  is  found 
Texas  and  Arizona,  and  consists  of  a 
I^Kirrel  fastened  to  a  two-wheeled  cart  or 
truck.   The  barrel  is  filled  and  then  wheeled 
about  by  hamj  to  the  several  boxes,  where 
the  irrigation  water  is  turned  in  by  means 
of  a  short  hose  attached  to  the  barrel.  This 
I   places  the  water  where  needed,  precludes 
all  possibility  of  waste  and  overcomes  the 
objections  to  surface-irrigation.   The  trees 
grow  more  thrifty  and  are  therefore  less 
attacked  by  insects,  and  blight.    Roots  pen- 
etrate to  a  greater  depth,  giving  the  tree  a 
j   firmer  hold  and  preventing  sprouts  from 
l!  eoming  up,  as  they  frequently  do  all  about 
l'  a  surface-irrigated  tree.    The  ground  can  be 
r  cultivated  at  any  time,  and  the  surface  soil 
is  free  from  water,  grass  and  noxious  weeds 
brought  on  by  surface-irrigation.     An  or- 
chard, vineyard  or  melon-patch  treated  in 
l^is  manner  will  yield  better,  more  uniform 
asd  salable  fruits,  and  the  fears  of  drought 
banished.  Joel  Sho maker. 


A  HANDY  MARKER. 

A  convenient  marker  is  shown  in  Fig.  1 
that  will  insure  the  setting  of  plants  at  reg- 
ular intervals  in  greenhouse  benches.  For 
convenience  of  explanation  let  us  suppose  the 
greenhouse  bench  to  be  three  and  one  half 
feet  wide,  and  the  interval  between  the 
plants  to  be  seven  inches.  S'elect  a  piece  of 
pine  forty-two  inches  long,  three  and  one 
half  inches  wide  and  three  fourths  of  an 
inch  thick.  Bore  a  three  fourths  of  an  inch 
hole  three  and  one  half  inches  from  each  end 
of  the  board,  and  others  at  each  seven-inch 
mark  between  them  (Fig.  2).  Drive  pegs 
three  inches  long  into  each  of  these  six  holes, 
add  a  handle,  and  the  tool  is  ready  for  use. 

To  operate,  lay  the  tool  across  the  bed  and 
press  the  pegs  into  the  soil,  making  holes 
1,  2,  3,  etc.  (Fig.  .3).  Lift  and  turn  the  tool 
at  right  angles  to  the  row  of  holes  just  made, 
putting  the  first  peg  into  hole  A,  and  press- 
ing as  before,  making  holes  B,  C,  D,  etc. 
Lift  again,  and  with  the  first  peg  in  hole  B 


a  A 
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FRUIT  NOTES. 

A  six-year-old  Jonathan  apple-tree  in  my 
orchard  was  attacked  by  twig-blight  last 
year,  and  a  close  examination  last  spring 
developed  the  fact  that  it  was  badly  out  of 
condition.  I  cut  it  back  about  half,  and 
fearing  that  it  might  not  promptly  recover, 
I  set  a  vigorous  young  tree  about  eight  feet 
from  it.  If  I  have  to  dig  it  out  the  young 
tree  will  take  its  place.  If  it  recovers  I  can 
remove  the  young  tree.  Tree-growers  will 
note  that  I  have  two  strings  to  my  bow. 


Among  the  small  fruits,  I  would  rather 
rely  on  the  strawberry  for  profit  than  any 
other,  although  currants  can  be  grown  and 
marketed  cheaply,  and  at  a  fair  profit  even 
at  low  prices.  Of  course,  it  will  not  pay  to 
grow  a  poor  lot  of  strawberries.  The  trash 
such  as  was  largely  found  in  our  mai'kets 
this  year  brought  hardly  enough  to  pay  for 
the  picking,  often  selling  at  three  cents  a 
quart.  At  the  same  time  large  berries  that 
were  picked  with  care  and  packed  with  dis- 
cretion (top  layers  carefully  and  tastily 
arranged)  sold  quickly  at  eight  cents  a  quart, 
and  even  more.  I  still  grow  the  Haviland 
and  Bubach,  but  have  also  planted  largely 
of  Warfield,  Wilson,  Lovett  and  Splendid. 
From  Mr.  Watl  vins  I  received  a  lot  of  the 
Mexican,  and  I  will  say  that  the  plants  were 
fine,  and  after  their  long  journey  from  Cal- 
ifornia through  the  mails  arrived  here  in 
first-class,  order,  so  that  not  one  plant  failed 


A  Hakdy  Marker. 

make  row  B  B  parallel  to  row  A  A,  and  so  on. 
The  writer  has  used  this  tool  in  transplant- 
ing thousands  of  lettuce-plants,  and  can  tes- 
tify to  the  neatness  of  the  beds  so  laid  off, 
as  well  as  to  the  speed  with  which  it  can  be 
used  and  the  time  saved  thereby. 

M.  G.  Kains. 

CUTTING  CORN. 

In  cutting  corn  it  has  been  the  prevailing 
custom  in  these  parts  to  shock  twenty-five 
or  thirty  hills  together,  tie  with  two  bands 
and  let  stand  to  cure.  Some  farmers  husk 
in  the  fields  before  moving,  some  draw  to 
the  barns  when  sufficiently  cured,  to  husk 
there  during  following  rainy  days  and  the 
early  winter  months,  others  watch  their 
chance,  and  when  fodder  is  pretty  dry  thresh 
with  a  common  thresher,  removing  concaves 
first. 

When  corn  is  as  it  should  be,  heavy  and 
well  eared,  a  shock  of  twenty-five  to  thirty 
hills  is  a  heavy  lift  for  one  man;  often  two 
men  will  have  all  they  can  do  to  lift  the 
huge  mass  upon  the  wagon.rack.  Then  these 
monsters  are  difficult  to  handle  for  the  man 
on  the  load.  He  can  hardly  place  them  as 
he  wants  to,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  that  he 
can  build  a  nice  square  load.  The  unload- 
ing at  the  barn  and  the  disposing  of  the 
unwieldy  bundles  does  not  afford  any  pleas- 
ure; we  cannot  use  the  horse-fork  very  well 
and  hoist  up  to  the  top  of  the  mow  in 
larger  quantities,  etc.,  so  it  is,  all  around, 
an  unsatisfactory  feature  of  our  farming. 
We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  it  does  not 
pay  us  to  put  up  our  corn  in  large  shocks, 
or  bundles  rather,  except  it  is  to  be  husked 
early  in  the  field.  In  that  case  I  would  say 
the  larger  the  shock  the  better.  The  ma- 
chines now  coming  into  use  more  and  more 
for  cutting  and  binding  corn  hit  it  about 
right.  These  machines,  however,  are  costly, 
and  in  these  sections,  where  farms  are  gen- 


erally small  and  hilly,  few  farmers  think 
they  can  afford  to  invest  in  them.  But  it 
seems  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  in  following 
this  idea  of  tying  our  corn  in  small  bundles 
and  setting  up  from  four  to  six  in  a  shock. 
In  fact,  some  of  my  neighbors  have  already 
adopted  such  a  system.  To  accomplish  the 
most  I  find  it  advisable  to  take  two  rows  at 
a  time,  slash  right  and  left  till  one  has  about 
what  he  can  well  hold  with  his  left  arm, 
or  about  enough  for  a  fair-sized  bundle.  This 
is  tied  before  it  is  dropped.  A  bJind  may  be 
selected  while  cutting.  Small,  wilted  corn- 
stalks or  suckers,  if  big  enough,  answer  well. 

This  may  .seem  like  a  small  item,  but  if 
we  are  foresightod  and  careful  in  the  small 
things,  these,  summed  up,  guarantee  success. 
After  having  handled  and  lifted  the  ordinary 
heavy  shocks  of  corn,  tugged  on  them  till 
nearly  exhausted,  it  seems  just  fyn  to  han- 
dle the  small  bundles.  They  can  be  pitched 
onto  the  wagon  easily,  loaded  nicely,  and 
when  drawn  to  the  barn  may  be  iilaced  any- 
where overhead  on  the  scaffolds  without 
difficult.v,  or  the.v  may  be  taken  at  once  to 
the  thresher.  This  drawing  corn  was  always 
a  job  to  be  dreaded ;  it  is  not  so  an,v  more. 

F.  Greiner. 
 ♦  —  «  

THE  STAR  OF  EMPIRE. 

The  following  communication  is  from 
Governor  J.  R.  Rogers,  of  Washington: 

Many  years  ago  good  Bishop  Berkeley 
wrote: 

Westward  the  course  of  empire t.Tki's  its  way; 

Tlie  first  four  acts  alread.V  past, 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  da.v: 

Time's  noblest  olTspring  is  the  last. 

This  has  been  supposed  to  refer  in  a  gen- 
eral way  to  the  United  States.  It  may  be 
truthfully  said  that  the  cour.se  of  empire 
within  our  own  country  has  been  as 
markedly  toward  the  west.  But  this  is  not 
the  whole  truth.  The  course  of  empire  has 
not  only  been  toward  the  west,  but  it  as 
clearly  veers  in  a  northerly  direction.  From 
the  dawn  of  history  civilization  has  taken  its 
way  to  the  northwest.  Beginning,  as  many 
suppose,  upon  the  plains  of  India,  it  has  run 
through  Egypt,  Greece  and  Rome.  When 
the  struggle  between  Rome  and  Carthage 
began  the  stars  in  their  courses  fought  for 
Rome.  She  was  upon  the  north.  At  the 
present  time  the  northern  nations  in  Europe 
are  the  arbiters  of  fate.  Russia,  Germany, 
Britain,  are  the  forces  of  the  future.  In 
our  own  country  it  has  been  the  same.  Two 
civilizations  were  planted  upon  our  shores; 
one  upon  the  north,  the  other  upon  the 
south.  We  know  the  result.  Never,  I4;hink, 
in  all  the  past  has  there  been  a  struggle,  a 
continued  struggle,  between  a  people  upon 
the  north  and  one  upon  the  south  in  which 
victorv  was  not  for  the  north.  Upon  the 
Pacific  coast  it  is  the  same.  Fift.v  years  ago 
gold  was  found  in  California.  Until  recently 
California  came  near  being  "The  Pacific 
Coast."  The  star  of  empire  has,  however, 
appeared  in  the  north,  and  the  commercial 
emporium  of  the  future  will  be  unquestion- 
ably situated  upon  the  waters  of  Puget 
sound. 

AVashington  is  a  great  state.  Its  natural 
opportunities  are  wonderful,  but  they  are 
undeveloped.  Somewhat  larger  than  all 
New  England,  it  has  far  greater  natural 
wealth,  a  hardj^  and  energetic  people,  a  mild 
and  favorable  climate,  and  over  all  shines 
the  sun  of  hope,  for  Washingtonians  all  be- 
lieve the  future  has  much  in  store  for  them. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE. 

From  Tex.4S.— Wallis  station  is  located  in 
the  midst  of  cue  of  the  most  fertile  sectious 
of  southern  Te.xas.  The  land  is  rolling,  black, 
waxy  aud  black  saud.v  prairie,  lying  between 
the  Barasos  and  the  Colorado  rivers.  The 
ooimtry  has  numerous  small  streams  that 
supply  abundance  of  water  for  range  stock. 
The  banks  of  these  streams  are  covered  with 
a  fine  growth  of  timber,  furnishing  an  abun- 
dance of  fire-wood.  The  praiiie-lands  are  very 
rich,  and  grow  a  great  variet.v  of  crops;  in  fact, 
anything  cau  be  raised.  We  raisea  great  vari- 
ety of  flue  fruits.  Vegetables  of  all  kinds  do 
well.  The  winters  are  so  mild  that  the  most 
hard.v  vegetables  are  raised  all  winter.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  there  is  a  pleasant  breeze 
from  the  gulf.  We  have  no  sultry  nights  or 
sunstrokes.  The  countr.v  is  not  subject  to 
drought  or  hot  winds.  Cattle  do  well  all  the 
year  on  pasture.  Many  fat  cattle  are  shipiu'd 
from  the  prairie  to  the  market.  We  have 
good  markets  for  everything  we  have  to  sell, 
as  we  are  Imt  forty-five  miles  from  Houston 
and  eighty  miles  from  Galveston.  We  have  a 
railroad  to  each  place.  We  have  good  schools 
and  churches,  well  attended.  The  people  are 
very  hospitable  and  invite  and  welcome  all 
good  people  that  come  here.  Health  here  is 
excellent.  The  water  is  good  and  easily  ob- 
tained. Land  can  be  bought  in  any  sized 
tracts  and  on  very  easy  terms.         H.  T.  C. 

Wallis  Station,  Texas. 


From  Florida.- The  finest  farm-lands  I 
have  seen  lie  just  south  of  Micauopy,  in 
Marlon  county.   There  is  a  section  twenty- 


five  miles  long  by  ten  miles  wide  that  for 
general  fertility  equals  the  best  uplauds  of 
Tenne.ssee.  At  least  three  fourths  of  this 
section  is  cullivabU",  but  there  Is  not  over 
fifteen  per  cent  in  cultivatiiui.  There  are 
four  railroads  in  this  srclloii.  and  many  beau- 
tiful homes.  The  people  are  gcufnius  and 
(•(lutcntc'd.  The  average  price  fm-  farms  here 
would  be  yi.")  an  acre.  Ni'ar  towns  it  is  held 
at  .$.■)()  to  .f7.">  an  acre.  In  Citrus  and  Hernando 
counties  there  are  just  as  rich  lauds  that 
can  be  bought  as  low  as  ^li,  but  they  are  from 
five  to  twenty  miles  from  a  railroad.  We 
Jiave  had  the  worst  drought  this  season  I 
have  seen  in  fi)urleen  years.  I  have  recently 
taken  a  trip  of  one  month  through  the  coun- 
try, and  I  havi'  never  seen  land  offered  at 
such  low  prices.  Any  one  desiring  to  Invest 
In  a  Southern  home  cau  certainly  do  no  bet- 
ter than  now.  J.  V.  S. 
Inverness,  (.'itrus  count.v,  Florida. 


From  Akisaxs.vs.— This  part  of  Arkansas 
has  good  crops.  Oats  turned  out  well,  wheat 
fairly  well,  willi  larger  ac-reage  than  ever, 
and  cotton  will  be  a  full  cro|)  if  there  is  no 
baikset.  Fruit,  usually  an  imported  crop, 
was  short,  except  the  small  fruits,  which 
seldom  fail.  Fall  vegetables  now  promi.se  to 
be  abundant.  We  are  almost  out  of  the 
world— no  railroad  within  thirty-five  miles  of 
us.  We  now  have  hopes  of  having  one  to 
Little  Rock  in  a  .vear  or  two.  We  liiive  a 
good  deal  of  very  good  land,  some  thin,  some 
rocky:  average,  fair.  Ch'bnrne  county  has 
over  no.OOO  acres  of  United  States  lands. 
There  are  coal  and  mineral  lands,  but  unde- 
veloped. We  are  so  far  from  everywhere  that 
land  is  cheap— fnim  $15  for  a  fourth  of  a 
section,  up  to  .$2.  .•?.">  or  SS  an  acre.  Quitman 
has  a  .$2r).nO(l  college,  a  Houring-mill.  aud  as 
moral,  kindly  disposed  people  as  cau  be  found 
anywhere.  I'.eiug  900  feet  above  sea-level, 
we  have  scarcel.v  auy  malaria  or  lung  trouble. 

Quitman,  Ark.  A.  C.  J. 


Save  the  Pennies. 

The  butler  fat  left  in 
the  skim  milk  by  the 
old  process  dairying 
would  go  a  long  way 
toward  educating 
the  boys  and  girls  if 
saved  and  converted 
into  fine  flavored, 
high  quality  butter. 

THE  SHARPLES 

^1  SEPARATORS 

will  save  the  butter 
fat  and  make  it  sell 
at  the  highest  market  price.  Learn  all 
about  them  in  our  free  circulars. 


BR.^N CHE.S  : 
Elgin,  111. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
DubUQUe,  Iowa. 


P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

WEST  CHBSTER,  PA. 


low  Many  Apples 


II 

■  ■  doesit  take  to  make  a  barrel 
I  ■  Cideri    No  niatterjit  will 

take  less  if  you  use  a 

HYDRAULIC 

CIDER  PRESS 

and  the  cider  will  be  betterv  . 
purer  and  will  keep  longrer. 
Don't  buy  until  you  get  our  catalogue. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 
6  Main  St,   Mt.  Gllead,  Ohio. 


High 
Arm 


TRY  IT  FREE 


158.1 


for  30  days  in  your  own  home  and 
'save  810  to  ?25,  No  money  in  advance. 
$G0  Kenwood  Machine  for  $23.00 
$5U  ArlinL;ton  MacblDe  for  $19.50 
SiDgers  (>Iade  by  us)  $a,  $11.50,  $15 
and  27  other  styles.  All  allaphmenU  FREE 
We  irny  freight.    Buy  from  factory.  Save 
agents  large  profits.    Over  lOO.UOO  In  use. 
Catalogue  and  testimonials  KKEE. 
Write  at  once.    Address  (in  full), 

CASH  BUYERS'  UNION  , 

64  West  Van  Buren  St.,  Ii<7.       Chicaso,  lUft. 


lWELl  drilling  machinery; 

MANUFACTURED  BV 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS. 

ITHACA.  N.Y. 
I  MOUNTED  OR  ON  SILLS,  FOR 
I  DEEP  OP  SHAUOW  WELLS,  WITH 
1  STEAM  OR  HORSE  POWER 
j    SENO  rOR  CATALOGUE 
-ADDRESS  WILUAM5BR05.lTHACAtN^ 


We  -want  one  shrewd,  t 

careful  man  in  every  j 

town  to  make  a  few  J 

thousand  dollars  for  I 

himself  quietly  at  home  I 

and  not  work  hard.  I 

Private    instructions  ^ 
and  valuable  outfit  of 
samples  sent  FREE.   Address  immediately,  P.  O. 
BOX  5308,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


HOW  TO 

MAKE 
MONEY, 


The  MAIN  DISASTER 

that  can  come  to  any  StoeA-  raising  or  Dainj  FaTmer 
IB  to  ignore  "i'p  to  Da(e^^  methods  in  stock  feeding. 
Probably  no  company  in  this  country  has  advocated 
BQch   methods   so  long   and    persistently    as  the 


Wmalley  Co,  of  Manitowoc*  Wis.  Their 

1898  Silo  literature,  vihxcyx  they  entitle  .Sinalley's 
Stock  FeeUer's  («iiidc,  is  now  ready  for  distribu- 

  "1  free  if  yon  name  this  paper. 

rice  lists  of  the  largest  and 

ON  EARTH. 


tion,  and  will  be  mailed  free  if  yon  name  this  paper. 
Alao  cataiotfues  and  price  lists  of  the  largest  and 
most    complete    line  ~  ~  ~ 

of  Silo  Machinery 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Hydranlic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
■  Presses,  Graters,  etc.  Send  for  catalogue. 
Boomer  It  Boicbert  Pr««.  Co.,  99   W.  Water  81.,  Sjr««use,J(.Y. 

d^C  *f\  ft  OR  OVER  so  MAKES 
99   I"  Largest  assortment 

in  America.  Write  for  confidential  offer. 
You  can  earn  a  wheel  acting  as  our  agent. 

Brown-Lewis  Cycle  Co.  H.  Chlcago.U-S.A. 

Cnr  Colo  Meal  home  of  12n  acres— 110  in  cultivation. 
rUI  odlD  Two  miles  from  Uiiiou  City,  Obioa  Co.,  Teun. 
For  iutormatiuu  address  Dr.  W.  C.  McCampbell. 


0 


FARM  AND 


FIRESIDE. 


Septejiber  1,  1898. 


®ur  Jfarm. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

ComUictert  liy  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Haiiiiuoutou,  New  Jersey. 


PREPARATIONS  FOR  FALL  AND  WINTER. 

IT  is  not  too  soon,  as  autumn  is  here,  to 
begin  preparations  for  next  winter.  Too 
soon  to  do  the  woik  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered unless  there  is  nothing  to  do.  It 
is  surprising  how  much  one  will  have  to  do 
when  winter  comes  on  and  he  is  unprepared. 
The  poiiltry-house  may  require  overhauling 
in  various  ways  or  a  new-  one  must  be  built. 
It  will  be  found  that  a  new  house  will  be 
less  damp  if  built  soon  enough  to  allow  the 
wood  to  season  before  winter.  Earth  floors 
that  have  been  saturated  with  the  droppings 
of  fowls  should  be  removed  to  the  depth  of 
six  inches  and  fresh  material  used,  and  the 
roof  should  be  carefully  examined  and  made 
tight  on  the  old  house.  Another  point  is 
that  it  is  only  after  one  has  built  a  poultry- 
house  and  used  it  a  year  that  he  knows  what 
he  wants.  Xo  man  ever  built  a  poultry- 
house  that  he  could  not  see  something  to 
improve  about  it,  and  it  is  this  experience 
which  is  assisting  to  get  moi-"e  eggs  in  winter. 
Then  there  are  the  roosts  and  nests.  Those 
who  have  spent  hours  performing  the  work 
of  cleaning  out  the  poultry -houses  will  ap- 
preciate any  labor-saving  contrivance,  and 
the  time  to  adopt  them  is  before  the  winter 
sets  in.  Probably  every  farmer  who  con- 
structs a  poultiy-house  makes  it  of  a  cer- 
tain size  with  the  resolve  that  only  a 
limited  number  of  fowls  shall  occupy  it,  but 
as  the  flocks  increase  the  space  seems  to  con- 
tract, until  soon  the  birds  are  so  crowded  as 
to  render  another  house  necessary.  If  the 
birds  are  culled  out,  however,  this  will  not 
be  necessary,  and  the  farmer  will  get  more 
eggs  from  a  flock  in  a  roomy  house  than 
he  will  from  two  flocks  that  are  crowded 
in  separate  houses.  At  least  the  profit  will 
be  larger,  as  there  will  be  a  saving  of  food 
and  labor.  It  is  suggested  that  the  poultry- 
houses  have  plenty  of  windows,  so  as  to  se- 
cure sunlight  and  warmth.  Xothing  is"  so 
rtpugnant  to  fowls  as  darkness  during  the 
day,  and  they  will  frequently  remain  in  a 
storm  outside  rather  than  keep  within  the 
walls  of  a  dark  house.  Begin  the  fall  right 
and  prepare  for  winter  early,  so  as  to  have 
the  hens  and  pullets  laying  before  cold 
weather  sets  in. 


LARGE  FLOCKS. 

An  acre  lot  affords  a  large  pasture  for 
fowls,  but  if  they  are  allowed  to  forage  over 
the  space  at  will  they  will  soon  clear  off  the 
grass  and  keep  it  too  close,  as  well  as 
trample  underfoot  much  that  could  be  uti- 
lized. Those  who  have  such  limited  areas 
can  divide  it  so  as  to  permit  the  birds  to 
graze  on  only  a  portion  of  the  plot  while 
the  grass  is  being  renewed  on  the  remainder. 
Now  apply  this  same  rule  by  dividing  the 
hens  into  flocks  of  twenty-five  each.  A 
space  of  one  fourth  of  an  acre  will  thus  be 
given  each  flock,  and  this  one  fourth  may  be 
divided  into  lots  of  one  eighth  of  an  acre. 
The  one  eighth  of  an  acre  is  a  space  of  about 
fifty  by  one  hundred  feet,  which  makes  quite 
a  large  yard  for  a  flock  of  twenty-five  hens. 
But  bear  in  mind  that  the  flock  will  have 
two  of  these  yards,  in  one  of  which  grass  or 
any  kind  of  green  food  may  be  grown.  As 
an  acre  is  about  two  hundred  feet  each  way 
(omitting  fractions),  each  yard  will  be  fifty 
by  one  hundred  feet.  While  the  fowls  occu- 
py every  alternate  yard  the  other  yards  may 
be  cultivated  or  seeded  to  glass  or  some 
quick-growing  crop.  As  there  will  be  a  yard 
between  each  flock,  the  males  cannot  quarrel 
and  fight  one  another  through  the  fence,  and 
each  flock  will  have  quite  a  apace  over  which 
to  forage,  while  the  changing  of  the  fowls 
from  one  yard  to  another  and  the  growing 
of  crops  on  the  unoccupied  yards  causes  the 
turning  under  of  all  the  filth  on  the  surface, 
which  assists  in  increasing  the  growth  of 
crops.  Where  the  mistakes  are  made  may 
be  noticed  in  the  attempt  to  keep  a  hundred 
hens  on  a  small  lot.  Too  much  is  expected 
from  the  hens.  They  must  pay  under  all 
circumstances.  Then,  again,  no  attention  is 
given  the  breed  or  the  kind  of  hens  used. 
Xo  one  would  keep  a  scrub  cow  if  he  coiild 
procure  a  .Jersey,  nor  would  he  buy  a  dry 
cow  when  he  could  get  one  in  full  flow  of 
milk,  but  an  individual  will  go  on  the  mar- 
ket to  buy  a  hundred  hens  and  buy  any  and 
all  sorts— old,  young,  overfat  hens,  lousy 
hens,  hens  from  yards  that  have  been  con- 
taminated with  cholera,  roup  and  other 
diseases,  and  expect  as  much  success  as  the 
man  who  has  been  more  careful. 


VERTIGO  AND  OVERFEEDING. 

Usually  when  fowls  have  what  is  known  as 
"twisted  neck,"  or  show  signs  of  vertigo, 
the  cause  is  pressure  of  blood  on  the  brain. 
The  next  point  is,  what  causes  the  pressure 
of  blood  on  the  brain?  Such  fowls  are 
nearly  always  apparently  healthy,  and,  in 
fact,  should  show  good  condition,  as  only 
birds  that  are  well  fed  suffer  from  such 
ailment.  When  fowls  are  on  a  range  they 
procure  much  more  food  than  may  be  sup- 
posed, and  to  give  corn  at  night,  especially 
in  summer,  is  to  put  them  in  such  a  con- 
dition as  mentioned.  Of  course,  in  the 
winter  season  corn  may  be  used,  but  farmers 
and  poultrymen  should  understand  that 
A\hen  a  hen  has  free  range  she  becomes  very 
fat  and  has  all  the  opportunity  for  procuring 
more  food  than  she  needs.  The  fact  that  a 
hen  may  not  appear  fat  may  be  a  delusion. 
If  all  of  the  fowls — hens  and  chicks — are 
affected,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  something  is 
wrong  with  the  food.  It  is  true  that  the 
seeds  of  some  weeds  may  be  at  fault,  but 
usually  the  cause  is  high  feeding.  The  rem- 
edy is  to  put  the  birds  up  and  give  them 
nothing  for  forty-eight  hours,  then  give  one 
ounce  of  lean  meat  to  each  hen  once  a  day 
for  ten  days— no  other  food — and  after  that 
feed  a  variety  once  a  day. 


FARM  WAGON  FOR  ONLY  $19.95. 

In  order  to  Introduce  their  Low  Metal 
Wheels  with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  Qulncy,  111.,  baveplaced 
upon  the  market  a  Farmer's  Handy  wagon, 
sold  at  the  low  price  of  S19.9o.  The  waijon  Is 
only  2.5  inches  high,  fitted  with  24  and  30  Inch 
wheels  with  4  inch  tire. 


This  wagon  Is  made  of  best  material  through- 
out, and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more  than  a 
set  of  new  wheels  and  fully  guaranteed  for 
one  year.  CatalOKUe  giving  a  full  description 
will  be  mailed  upon  application  by  the  Em- 
pire Manufacturing  Co.,  Qulncy,  III.,  who  also 
will  furnish  metal  wheels  at  low  prices  made 
any  size  and  width  of  tire  to  At  any  axle. 


BUYING  PURE  BREEDS. 

The  farmer  who  buys  a  trio  or  more  of 
fowls  in  the  fall  will  make  no  mistake,  and 
if  he  prefers  to  get  the  eggs  in  the  spring 
all  will  be  Avell,  but  he  must  expect  to  be 
ridiculed  by  some  of  his  neighbors  for  pay- 
ing one  or  two  dollars  for  a  male  or  hen. 
Nevertheless  these  same  farmers  and  neigh- 
bors will  promptly  come  forward  and  request 
to  "change  eggs"  with  him  when  they  desire' 
to  hatch  chicks  in  the  spring.  If  a  farmer 
buys  eggs  of  the  pure  breeds  he  buys  "stock," 
the  eggs  being  simply  the  embryo  chicks. 
The  farmer  who  desires  to  improve  also  goes 
too  far  sometimes.  Instead  of  depending 
on  one  breed  he  begins  with  two  or  more. 
His  interest  will  be  sufficiently  strong  for  a 
year  or  more  to  keep  his  birds  separate, 
but  in  the  coui'se  of  time  he  will  undertake 
to  save  labor  by  turning  all  the  breeds  out 
together.  Then  the  down  grade  begins,  and 
in  a  season  or  two  his  fowls  will  be  all 
cross-bred  and  mongrels,  with  no  uniformity 
or  fixed  characteristics.  If  the  farmer  de- 
sires to  improve,  let  him  begin  with  pure- 
bred males  if  he  does  not  wish  to  purchase 
a  trio,  but  he  should  stick  to  one  breed.  If 
he  gets  a  male  every  year,  let  it  be  of  the 
breed  he  originally  selected.  In  two  or 
three  years  he  will  have  the  flocks  uniform, 
and  they  will  be  better  and  better  every  sea- 
son, and  at  a  cost  that  is  almost  insignif- 
icant. If  his  neighbors  desire  to  improve, 
let  them  co-operate  with  him  in  purchasing 
pure  breeds,  and  if  they  refuse,  then  he 
should  compel  them  to  pay  him  for  his 
enterprise  when  they  call  with  a  setting  of 
eggs  from  mongrel  hens  to  be  exchanged  for 
something  better.  A  dollar  or  two  invested 
in  pure  breeds  will  make  a  difference  in  the 
quality  of  the  stock  and  the  number  of  eggs 
laid  of  more  than  ten  times  the  cost  of  the 
birds  purchased. 


CHOLERA. 

Cholera  exists  at  all  seasons,  but  nearly 
all  diseases  are  termed  cholera,  though  more 
frequently  roup  is  the  disea.ie  at  fault.  To 
distinguish  cholera  from  roup  is  the  difficulty 
with  beginners.  Roup  nuiy  last  for  months; 
cholera  gets  in  and  goes  out  of  a  flock  in  a 
hurry.  When  cholera  gets  into  a  flock  there 
ifi  no  sure  cure.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  "sur- 
vival of  the  fittest."  A  large  flock  cannot 
l)e  handled  with  the  object  of  administering 
medicines,  and  the  birds  will  not  eat;  in 
fact,  they  care  for  no  kind  of  food,  but  they 
will  drink,  and  drink  enormously.  The  rem- 


edy must  then  be  given  in  the  water,  and  of 
course  some  birds  will  drink  more  than 
others.  The  best  remedy  known  is  to  add  a 
teaspoonful  of  liquid  carbolic  acid  to  each 
quart  of  drinking-water.  It  is  a  poisonous 
dose,  but  desperate  cases  require  desperate 
remedies.  The  bodies  should  be  burned,  aqd 
every  square  inch  of  the  ground  (and  build- 
ings) saturated  with  a  solution  of  a  pound 
of  copperas  and  a  pound  of  bluestone  in 
six  gallons  of  hot  water,  with  plenty  of 
air-slaked  lime  freely  applied  after  the 
ground  is  dry.  Cholera  kills  quickly.  If  the 
birds  linger  for  three  or  four  days  the  dis- 
ease will  not  be  cholera.  Watery,  greenish 
droppings,  great  prostration  and  intense 
thirst  are  the  symptoms.  It  may  not  be 
"epidemic,"  if  no  pigeons  are  near,  as  it  is 
probably  the  spreading  in  that  manner  that 
gives  it  the  name  of  "epidemic,"  but  it  is 
certainly  contagious. 


BROILERS  AND  WORK. 

The  broiler  business  is  a  distinct  one  from 
that  of  keeping  hens.  In  fact,  as  lice  always 
come  from  hens,  not  a  hen  is  allowed  on 
some  of  the  broiler-farms.  Then,  again,  the 
broiler-raiser  has  no  time  to  devote  to  hens. 
There  is  more  money  in  chicks,  and  his  work 
Im  all  done  under  shelter,  and  often  on  a 
town  lot.  The  eggs  are  collected  from  all 
sources,  though  such  work  is  a  serious  obsta- 
cle. The  only  thing  that  can  be  done  when 
one  buys  the  eggs  is  to  keep  the  farmers 
supplied  with  pure-bred  males  (often  giving 
them  the  males),  so  as  to  get  as  much 
quality  in  the  chicks  as  possible.  That  is  as 
far  as  the  egg  problem  has  been  solved. 
Good,  fertile  eggs  are  ahvays  in  demand. 
Any  cross  that  gives  a  plump,  full-breasted, 
yellow-legged  chick  will  answer,  but  the 
crosses  give  chicks  that  are  hatched  from 
eggs  collected  that  are  of  all  shapes  and 
colors,  hence  pure  breeds  are  better.  All 
the  work  is  done  in  about  four  months,  and 
it  is  a  winter  business.  The  houses  for  win- 
ter use  will  not  do  for  summer.  One  man 
can  attend  to  fifteen  hundred  chicks,  and 
it  will  keep  him  busy.  He  has  no  time  to 
devote  to  hens. 


always  leads  to  lameness.   Also  look  carefully 
on  their  heads  for  lice. 
Flaxsced-iiieal— Moltiug;.— E.  S.  R.,  Af- 

ton,  X.  T.,  writes:  "My  fowls  are  molting 
and  I  am  informed  that  flaxseed  (or  linsecdl 
meal  should  be  given  them,  but  I  do  not  know 
the  proportions  nor  how  often  to  feed  it." 

Reply:— A  mixture  of  one  quart  bran  and 
half  a  pint  of  linseed-meal  may  be  given  fif- 
teen hens  three  times  a  week.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent food  for  molting  fowls.  Ground  bono 
and  meat  should  also  be  allowed,  and  the 
birds  must  be  kept  in  dry  quarters  at  uight. 


CHEAP  FARM  LANDS 

LOCATED  ON  THE  ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  KAIL- 
ROAR 

In  SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  and  also  lo- 
cated on  the  Yazoo  <t  Mississippi  Valley 
Railroad  in  the  famous  YAZOO  VALLEY 
of  Mi.ssissippi.  Specially  adapted  to  the 
raising  of  corn  and  hogs.  Soil  richest  in 
the  world.  Write  for  pamphlets  and  maps. 
E.  P.  SKENE,  Land  Commissioner, 
BERNT  MOE,  Assistant  Land  Commis- 
sioner, Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company, 
Park  Row,  Room  25,  Chicago,  111. 


A  POCKET 
FULL  OF.. 


A  FEW  POINTS  TO  KNOW. 

Charcoal  is  excellent  for  poultry;  so  is 
corn  burned  or  charred  on  the  ear.  One 
way  to  get  a  yellow  yolk  is  to  take  beets  or 
carrots,  cook  them  for  the  fowls,  feed  them, 
and  in  two  daj's  there  will  be  a  change;  the 
yolks  will  be  as  yellow  as  desired.  One  of 
the  most  important  things  in  feeding  poultry, 
yet  too  often  neglected,  is  a  supply  of  good, 
pure  drinking-water,  and  a  fowl  drinks  ev- 
erj'  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  in  warm  weather. 
Impure  water  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
sources  of  disease.  Cholera,  for  instance,  is 
in  all  probability  often  due  to  the  drinking 
of  water  that  is  not  pure.  Snow-water  will 
reduce  flesh  as  rapidly  as  a  sharp  attack  of 
diarrhea.  The  best  thing  is  to  have  a 
stream  of  running  water.  A  few  rusty  nails 
in  the  water  are  good,  or  a  few  drops  of 
tincture  of  iron  every  other  day.  The  ves- 
sels must  be  kept  clean,  and  water  should  be 
warmed  in  winter  for  fowls,  or  it  will  chill 
them,  but  in  summer  it  should  be  cool. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 

Leghorn  Pnllets.-M.  D.  A.,  Elgin,  111., 
writes:  "I  have  some  Leghorn  pullets,  now 
seven  mouths  old,  that  have  not  grown  as 
they  should  and  do  not  lay.  Should  they  not 
be  laying?" 

Reply:— Leghorn  pullets  frequently  begin 
to  lay  when  five  months  old.  Probably  there 
Is  something  lacking  In  your  management, 
or  the  attacks  of  lice  may  have  retarded  their 
progress. 

Henil  Lice  o«i  Chicks.— J.  D.  B.,  Grayson, 
Mo.,  writes:  "How  do  the  large  head  lice 
pet  on  chicks,  and  where  do  they  come 
from?" 

Reply:- They  pass  from  the  hens  to  the 
chicks.  As  such  lice  prey  almost  exclusively 
on  the  skin  of  the  head  and  neck  they  do  not 
leave  the  bodies  of  fowls,  but  propagate 
thereon,  being  very  difficult  to  find  unless  by 
careful  search. 

Young  Tnrkeys.— M.  H..  .Salem,  Kan., 
writes:  "I  have  some  late-hatched  young 
turkeys,  some  of  which  are  weak  In  one  or 
both  legs,  traveling  on  Jthelr  knees.  A  few 
have  died." 

Reply:— It  may  be  due  to  damp  location  or 
from  forcing  them  too  rapidly  In  growth. 
Avoid  using  sulphur  lu  their  food,  as  It  nearly 


MONEY 

that  is  wbat  the  agents  are  making 
viho  are  selling'  the 

Automatic  Grip 
Necic  Yolce. 

It  insures  positively  against  accident 
should  the  traces  become  detached 
from  any  caiise.  May  be  the  means  of 
saving  your  life  or  that  of  your  family. 
Plain  unnlckeled.  81 ;  Nickeled  Loops 
and  Acorn  Heads.  «1.50;-Nickeled  Tips 
;  \ickeled  Centers  and  Tips  without 
Voke,  W.25;  Centers  without  Y'oke.  aoc.  Made  in  3  sizes, 
to  fit  Dole  tips  IJ^  to  .\lsofarm  wagon  size  to  mp 
pole2}i  toS'i  in  size.  Extensively  advertised.  TlltY 
SELIiAT  SIGHT.  Send  to^lay  for  iUnstrated  circu- 
lars and  bipedal  eonfldentlal  terms  to  amenta. 

AUTOMATIC  QWP  NECK  YOKE  CO.. 
69  narifag  Street,  IndlanopoUs,  lad. 

Mention  this  paper. 


St 
and 
well 
made. 
WUl 
last 
indefi- 
nitely. 


and  Centers,  l.'i 


SCIENTIFIC 

CORN  HARVESTERS 

will  cut  your  corn  quicker,  better  and  cheaper  than  U 
can  be  done  by  bund  or  with  anv   —         »  r    <  i  i 
other  machine,  not  ex-cept-^^         i>  Atuu-iai.ir 
ins  a  8elf-blnder.  W-S^^^  i^VT'  e 

man}'  Ifim-^ 

Vou  can't 
afford  to 
be  with- 
out it  at 
tlie  price. 
Write  for  Cat 
aloeiicand  priee^ 
to-dar.   We  want 
to  sell  one  in  yoxn  neigliborhood, 
TtID  rOOS  Mro.  CO..Sprlndfle 
Mention  this  paper. 

The  "GEM"  £e 

BALING  PRESS 


ld,0. 


"AND  AUU  KIETAL>i^*i-^MACHINE. 

Writ*  tor  C«t»loeiie.      GEO.  EBTEL  CO.,  Qalney,  111. 

Mention  this  paper. 

Victory  Feed  Mill 

Grinds  corn  and  cob  and  all 
kinds  of  small  grain.  Made 
iQ  four  sizes,  for  2,  4,  8  and  10 
horse  power.  .Sen<l  for  cat- 
alogue anil  prices. 

THOS.  ROBERTS, 

Box  91.   Springfield,  Ohio. 

Meiitiuii  this  paper. 

COVEn  YOl'R  nuiLDIXG.S  WITH 

OLD  FASHIONED  IRON  ROOFING 

the  same  as  was  used  ten  vears  ago  when  MET.\L 
ROOFING  was  GOOD.   Write  for  guarantee. 

CURTIS  STEEL  ROOFING  CO., 
73  Sigler  St.,  Niles,  O. 

SILO  MACHINERY 

■We  make  the  largest  line  of  silo  niai  lilnery  on  earth. 
Cutters,  Carriers,  sweep  and  tread  Horse  Powers  for 
operating.   Send  for  "98  Silo  Book— free. 
SMALLET  MFG.  CO.,    -      MANITOWOC,  WIS. 

FIRE-WEATHER  LIGHTNING  PROOF 

Black,  painleil  or  Kalvanize.1  niehil  KOOFINU 

and  siding:  (brick,  rocked  or  corrugated) 
METAL   CEILINGS   AND   SIWE  WALLS. 

WRITE  FOR  CAHLOOIE. 
PE.NX  MKTIL  rEILIM;  A.VI)  liUUKI.VU  CO.,  Lid.,  PUIIadcliililn. 


Tlie  best  Ited  Rope  Roofing  for 
10.  per  sq.  ft.,  caps  and  nails  iii- 

_  _   clnded.   Substitutes  for  Plaster. 

Samples  free.  THE  fay  ]IA.MLLA  HOOFI.VC  to..  Cmndon,  .\.  J. 


POULTRY  LOVING  WOMEN, 

thousands  of  tbcm  are  M  AKING  MON  E  Y  out  of  effirs.  It's  pleasant  and  rroHtable.' 
Tbe7  double  tbe  ecg  product  by  reeding  Green  Cut  Hone  and  Granite  Or}  Ktal  Grit. 

MANN'  NEW  BONE  CUTTERS 


cDt  faat,  line  and  •oesii]r_tbat  acj  woman  can  work  tbem.  Mann's  Clover  Cutters 
~  for  their  Investmi  _      ____  _ 

r.  W.  MAKM  GO.,  Box  88,  HUford,  MsM. 


and  Swlnojlne  Feed  Trays  pay  big  for  their  InTestment.  CB«h  or  InxtallmcntR. 
Send  for  our  free  illuatr»t«d  c»t»logiie.     "  ""■  "          "  "     "     —    " 


September  1,  1898. 
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AEMSTEONO  4  McKELVT 

Piltsbuigh. 
BE  YM£&  B  AlrUAN 

DAVIS  CHAMBERS 

FiLtbburph. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Fittebttrgh. 

ANCHOR  ) 

>  Cincinsati. 
ECKSTEIN  ) 

ATLANTIC  \ 

BRADLEY  , 

BROOKLYH  f 
JEWETT  / 

New  York. 

ULSTER  ' 

UNION  ; 

SOUTHERH 
fiHTPMAN 

CSiicago. 

COLLIER 

lOSSOURX 
RED  SEAL 

)  St.  Lonis. 

SOUTHERN 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  *  BROS  00 

Philadelphia. 

'"Ol'I^'f  Cleveland. 

SALEH 

Salem.  Maaa 

CORNELL 

Buffalo. 

KEHTUCKy 

LohisTillo. 

GOOD  painting  costs  no  more  than 
bad  painting — in  fact,  it  costs  less. 
Good  painting  is  done  with  Pure 
White  Lead  and  Pure  Linseed  Oil.  Bad 
painting  is  done  with  any  of  the  mixtures  of 
Barytes,  Zinc,  Silica,  Whiting,  etc.,  etc., 
which  are  often  branded  and  sold  as  "  White 
Lead,"  "  Pure  White  Lead,"  "Tinted  Lead," 
"Colored  Lead,"  etc.,  etc.  You  can  avoid 
bad  painting  by  making  sure  that  the  brand 
is  right.  (See  list  of  brands  of  White  Lead 
which  are  genuine). 

C  C       using  National  Lead  Co.'s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors, 
r*^|^r^r^  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.    Pamphlet  giving  valu- 
able  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free  :  also 
folder  showing  pictures  of  house  painted  in  different  designs  or  various  styles  or 
combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 

National  Lead  Co.,  loo  William  St.,  New  York. 


(Queries, 

aWKEAD  THIS  NOTIC'E.'SB 

ynestions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and 
FiuEsiDEL,  and  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest, 
will  be  answered  in  these  coluiiiiis  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  iinmediate  replies,  or  asking  iufor- 
uiation  upon  matters  of  persoual  interest  only,  should 
inclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-offlce  address  of  the  in'iuirer  should  accompany 
each  query,  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
WEEKS  before  the  date  of  tlie  issue  in  which  the  answer 
is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written  on  paper 
containing  matters  of  business,  and  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Draining  Ponds  by  Wells — L.  M.,  Men- 
dou,  Mkb.  Pouds  or  niarshos  may  be 
(Iraiuetl  by  wells,  if  the  conditions  are  favor- 
able. If  the  bottom  of  tbe  iioiul  is  a  bed  of 
clay  underlaid  with  dry  gravel,  an  outlet 
for  the  water  dns  down  tbvougb  tbe  eljty 
to  the  gravel  will  drain  the  pond.  Sometimes 
ponds  are  drained  b.v  a  ditch  dug  from  tbe 
pond  into  a  gravel-bank.  Dig  tbe  well  near 
the  pond.  If  .von  strike  a  gravel-bed  not 
filled  with  water,  complete  tbe  work  by  dig- 
ging a  ditch  from  tbe  well  to  tbe  pond. 

Pickling  Meat.— J.  V.  A.,  East  St.  Louis, 
111.,  writes:  "Is  there  anything  that  can  be 
put  in  pickle  when  pickling  meat  that  will 
keep  flies  and  maggots  off  the  meat?  I  am 
told  some  farmers  put  something  in  their 
pickle  so  the  meat  will  hang  twelve  months 
without  any  precaution  being  taken  against 
skippers." 

Rki-ly  p.y  T,  Greixei;:— I  asked  Dr.  Wilson 
about  this.  He  says  there  is  no  truth  in  the 
above  supposition.  Nothing  can  be  put  into 
pork  pickle  to  have  that  effect  that  is  not 
now  generally  known  and  used  and  that 
would  not  injure  the  quality  of  the  pork. 
My  way  of  keeping  hams  and  shoulders  (the 
only  thing  I  handle  in  this  way)  is  to  leave 
them  in  the  (sweet)  pickle  for  six  or  eight 
weeks,  or  even  longer,  and  then  smoke  them 
thoroughly  and  use  them  as  I  want  them. 
I  have  never  had  any  to  keep  a  long  time 
into  the  summer.  But  if  I  did  I  would  put 
them  tightly  into  tight  flour-sacks  and  bang 
them  in  a  cool,  dry  place— or  better,  into 
cold  storage. 

Tomato-tolislit.— Mrs.  H.  P.  T.,  Mos- 
quite,  Oregon,  writes.  "What  can  I  do  for  my 
tomato-plants?  They  grow  large,  thrifty 
plants  until  they  commence  blooming.  Then 
the  leaves  get  crisp  and  curl  up,  just  as  if 
they  bad  been  burnt  by  hot  winds.  Some  do 
not  die  until  after  they  have  blooms  on  them. 
They  have  plenty  of  water,  and  the  roots  of 
the  dead  ones  look  just  the  same  as  those 
alive,  and  I  can  find  no  insect  on  them." 

Reply  by  T.  GuEixEit:— It  is  some  form  of 
blight,  and  a  serious  trouble  for  the.  reason 
that  we  are  entirely  at  a  loss  how  to  prevent 
or  cure  it.  Spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
has  libt  seemed  to  be  of  much  avail.  Plant 
on  new  ground  another  season. 


VETERINARY. 

J*  Conducted  fay  Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers. 

To  regular  subscribers  of  Faem  and  Fireside  an- 
swers will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired, 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  reauest.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected.  Sub- 
scribers may  send  their  veterinary  queries  directly  to 
Dk.  H.  J.  Detmers,  131.")  Neil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note.— Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered 
under  any  circumstances. 


Probably  Actinomycosis.— G.  Jlcjf., 
CoCfeyvIlle,  Kan.  What  you  describe  is  prob- 
ably "actinomycosis  of  the  tongue,  which,  in 
that  place,  must  me  considered  incurable. 

An  Indnrated  Ctlder.- E.  A.  D.,  Bridge- 
land,  S.  0.  The  udder  of  your  cow  cannot  be 
restored  to  a  normal  condition.  It  will  there- 
fore be  best  to  leave  it  alone  and  not  irritate 
it  in  any  manner  whatsoever. 

Hydrocele  (?).—C.  \V.  H.,  Hicks  City,  Mo. 
Whiit  you  describe  is  either  hydrocele,  or 
maybe  "your  mule  never  was  castrated.  In 
either  case  1  advise  you  to  have  the  animal 
operated  upon  b.v  a  competent  veterinarian. 

Gan$;renons  Mastitis.— H.  McC,  Cable, 
Ohio.  What  you  describe  is  gangrenous 
mastitis.  In  siich  a  case,  a  competent  vet- 
erinarian should  have  been  called  at  once. 
By  this  time  your  cow  is  either  dead,  or  if 
yet  alive,  her  udder  is  ruined. 

Morbid  Growth.- G.  B..  AVankomis,  Oka. 
According  to  your  description  .vour  horse 
has  a  morbid  growth,  probably  of  a  malig- 
nant character,  either  in  the  maxillary  sinus 
or  in  the  bone  itself.  Such  a  growth,  of 
course,  can  onl.v  be  removed  by  a  surgical 
operation.   §o  .vou  will  know  what  to  do. 

Stnnibles.— M.  G.  S.,  Terry,  S.  D.  Go  with 
your  horse  to  the  horseshoer  and  tell  him 
to  shorten  the  toes  of  the  fore  hoofs  and  to 
lower  them  by  paring,  but  not  to  pare  any- 
thing away  at  the  quarters,  and  then  to  shoe 
the  same  "with  shoes  with  small  heel-corks, 
but  without  toe-corks,  and  tbe  stumbling  will 
be  less  frequent  or  cease  altogether. 

Perhaps  an  Attack  of  Infl|ienza.— J.  L., 

Connels-ville,  Pa.  Your  horse  either  sufEei'S 
from  an  attack  of  influenza  or  from  a  ca- 
tarrhal affection.  The  best  advice  I  can  give 
you  is  to  have  the  same  examined  and  treated 
by  a  competent  veterinarian,  especiall.v  as 
you  value  your  horse  so  highly  and  as  there 
is  no  lack  of  good  veterinarians  in  your  state. 

Pnfi'sand  Blows.- F.  H.  M.,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 
If  it  is  not  common  "heaves"  that  makes 
your  horse  puff  and  blow  it  may  be  that  the 
same  is  a  roarer,  and  that  the  puffing  and 
blowing  is  ]irodiiicil  somewhere  in  the  respira- 
tory passHLie.  piissibly  by  an  existing  obsta- 
cle. As  tbe  treatment,  if  any  treatment  is 
advisable,  has  to  consist  in  a  surgical  opera- 
tion, I  advise  you  to  have  the  animal  exam- 
ined by  a  veterinarian. 


WeaU  in  Hind  Qnarters.— C  T.  H.,  Flor- 
ence, Xeb.  Questions  like  .vours  about  pigs 
more  or  less  paralyzed  in  the  hind  quarters 
have  receiitl.v  been  answered  in  nearly  every 
number.    Please  consult  these  answers. 

One  Testicle  Rather  Small.— D.  S.  P.. 

Cunnningtcm.  Mass.  No  veterinarian  will 
have  any  difficulty  in  removing  from  a  horse 
a  testicle  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg.  To  decide 
the  other  question  I  leave  to  the  veteriuariau 
who  will  perform  the  operation. 

Cease  to  Breed.— J.  T.  T.,  Rich  Square,  S*. 
C.  Sows  of  that  age,  five  years,  especially  if 
belouging  to  an  improved  breed  and  always 
having  been  kept  in  a  tirst-class  condition, 
often  cease  to  breed.  You  maj-  possibly  suc- 
ceed in  getting  them  with  pig  if  you  let  them 
run  down  somewhat,  but  it  is  doubtful. 

Chronic  Garg-et.- C.  T.,  Ypsilanli,  Mich. 
What  you  descirbe  may  be  called  a  case  of 
chronic  garget.  If  there  is  no  induration  in 
the  affected  quarter  you  will  yet  be  able  to 
effect  a  restoration  of  your  cow's  udder  by 
frequent  and  thorough  milking.  Milk  her  at 
least  six  times  a  day.  and  .at  each  milking 
draw  out  every  drop  of  milk  that  can  be  got. 
External  applications  can  do  no  good,  but 
may  do  damage. 

Tnbercnlosis.— F.  K.,  Linden,  N.  J.  I 
cannot  help  it  that  you  did  not  receive  the 
bulletin  I  recommended.  Perhaps  it  was  lost 
in  tbe  mail,  or  the  edition  may  have  been  ex- 
hausted before  your  application  was  received, 
because  the  demand  for  that  bulletin,  nn- 
dinibtedly  has  been  a  large  one.  Space  will  not 
allow  to  publish  a  lengthy  treatise  on  tuber- 
culosis. Have  your  cow  subjected  to  the  tu- 
berculin test,  and  then  yon  will  learn  whether 
or  not  she  is  affected  with  that  disease. 

Wind-sails.— F.  H,,  Marion,  Texas.  If 
your  horse  is  ver.v  fast  and  intended  to  be 
used  on  a  race-track  it  will  be  of  no  use  to 
make  an  attempt  to  remove  the  wind-galls, 
because  they  are  sure  to  return.  Where 
violent  exercise  can  be  avoided,  persistent 
and  judicious  bandaging  with  bandages  of 
woolen  flanner  often  has  the  desired  result. 
Operation  is  dangerous,  even  if  the  galls  are 
not  connected  with  the  pastern-joint,  but 
only  in  the  sheaths  of  the  flexor  tendons. 

■.A  JLame  Horse.— C.  L.  R.,  Hill  Top,  Colo. 
You  cannot  expect  me  to  tell  you  where  your 
horse  is  lame  and  what  causes  his  lameness 
on  the  mere  information  that  he  is  lame  and 
that  ho  gets  worse  when  exercised  or  at 
work.  Nearly  ever.v  lame  horse  does.  As  to 
the  swelling  of  tbe  pastern-joint,  examine  the 
Iiosterior  surface  of  the  pastern  and  see  if 
there  are  sores  or  so-called  scratches.  If  so, 
bring  them  to  healing,  and  the  swelling  prob- 
ably will  disappear.  Concerning  the  lame- 
ness, give  the  horse  strict  rest  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time. 

Slavering  and  Excessiye  Perspiration. 

— S.  G.,  Osage  Mills.  Ark.  The  slavering  of 
your  horse  will  have  ceased  since  you  have 
taken  the  same  out  of  the  white-clover  pas- 
ture. As  to  the  excessive  perspiration,  it  ma.v 
have  various  causes:  for  instance,  diseased 
lungs,  insufficient  secretion  of  urine,  general 
weakness,  etc.  As  long  as  the  cause  is  not 
known,  or  where  it  is  known  but  cannot  be 
removed,  a  treatment  is  out  of  the  question. 
Maybe  that  a  mild  diuretic,  for  instance, 
powdered  juniper  berries,  sa.v  a  tablespoonful 
mixed  with  some  ground  or  chopped  food 
twice  a  day,  will  have  a  good  effect.  , 

Probably  Impaction  of  the  Third 
Stomach.- ,T.  G.  T.,  Langdon,  N.  C.  Unless 
there  is  somewhere  in  tbe  digestive  canal  a 
mechanical  obstruction  preventing  the  pass- 
age of  the  contents,  your  cow  probably  suf- 
fers from  an  impaction  of  the  third  stomach, 
and  for  this  ailment  thirt.v  drops  of  pure 
croton-oil  mixed  with  five  ounces  of  raw  lin- 
seed-oil, to  be  given  at  one  dose,  but  ver.v 
slowl.v,  constitutes  the  most  reliable  remedy, 
but,  of  course,  it  cannot  remove  mechanical 
obstructions.  The  slow  action  of  croton-oil 
must  not  be  a  temptation  to  give  a  second 
dose,  for  doing  so  might  be  attended  with 
fatal  results.  When  this  reaches  .vou  your 
cow  will  be  either  dead  or  will  have  recov- 
ered. 

An  AflTection  of  the  Brain.— C.  H.  D..  El- 
ton, La.  The  description  given  by  you  of  the 
symptoms  of  your  cattle  that  died,  and  of  the 
one  heifer  that  recovered,  correspond  to  those 
produced  by  severe  pressure  upon  the  brain; 
for  instance,  by  hemorrhage  or  by  exudates. 
If  any  more  cases  should  occur,  a  careful 
post-mortem  examination  of  the  brain  of  the 
first  animal  that  dies  will  probabl.v  throw 
some  light  upon  the  nature  and  the  cause  of 
cases  in  question.  If,  as  you  say,  no  com- 
petent veterinarian  is  available  I  advise  you 
to  call  on  your  family  physician  to  make  or 
to  direct  and  to  superintend  the  post-mortem 
examination.  As  long  as  the  cause  and  the 
nature  of  the  morbid  process  is  not  known, 
a  rational  treatment,  with  the  exception  of 
removing  the  affected  animal  to  a  shad.v  and 
cool  place,  and  of  making  applications  of 
crushed  ice  or  of  very  cold  water  to  the  poll 
and  top  of  the  head,  is  out  of  the  question. 

A  I.ame  Horse.— O.  H.,  S.  Amherst,  Mass. 
Maybe  the  thrush  in  the  feet  of  your  horse 
constitutes  the  cause  of  the  lameness.  Pare 
away  all  loose  and  decayed  horn  from  the 
frogs  and  soles  of  tbe  affected  hoofs.  This 
done,  rift  up  and  hold  one  foot  thus  prepared 
in  such  a  way  that  the  sole  looks  upw.ard,  with 
the  tne  iiKlining  about  fifteen  degrees  below 
the  horizontal  line,  then  pour  some  pure  car- 
bolic acid  (ninety-five  degrees)  into  all  the 
clefts  and  crevices  of  frog  and  sole,  but  take 
care  that  none  of  it  flows  off  except  over  the 
toe  where  it  can  do  no  damage.  Having  one 
foot  thus  treated,  treat  the  other  or  others 
the  same  way,  and  then  keep  the  horse  on  a 
perfectly  dry  and  clean  floor.  A  few  da.vs 
will  show  whether  one  application  of  carbolic 
acid  is  suSicient  (it  usually  is  if  first  all  the 
decayed  horn  has  been  removed  and  if  a 
reinfection  is  prevented  by  keeping  the  horse 
on  a  dry  floor)  or  whether  a  second  one  will 
be  required. 

I..ame  in  Fore  Foot.— M.  H.,  Howard, 
S.  C.  According  to  your  description  your 
horse  is  either  affected  with  navicular  disease 
or  his  lameness  is  caused  b.v  a  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  suspensor.v  ligament  or  of  one 
or  both  of  the  flexor  tendons.  Whether  it  is 
navicular  disease  or  not  .vou  can  probabl.v 
ascertain  yourself  by  having  put  on  the  lame 
foot  a  bar-shoe  pressing  upon  the  frog.  If 
such  a  shoe  increases  the  lameness  there 
will  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  navicular  dis- 
ease is  existing:  but  if  it  has  no  effect 
whatever  upon  the  lameness  it  will  be  a  sign 
that  the  latter  is  caused  by  something  else, 
probably  b.v  ,1  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
suspensory  ligament  or  of  the  flexor  ten- 
dons. In  that  case  you  will  also  find  an  in- 
creased (more  forcible)  r>ulsation  in  the 
common  digital  artery,  which  can  be  easil.v 
felt  on  tbe  median  surface  of  the  leg  about 
midway  between  the  knee  and  pastern  joints, 
just  in  front  of  the  flexor  tendons.  In  this 
case  strict  rest  for  several  weeks  and  one  or 
two  applications  of  a  good  cotinter-irritant. 
four  days  apart,  rubbed  in  on  the  flexor 


tendons,  but  not  in  the  bend  of  the  knee  and 
below  the  fetlock,  constitutes  the  remedy, 
provided  neither  the  ligament  nor  the  flexor 
tendons  have  yet  been  shortened  by  contrac- 
tion. Oil  of  cautharides  will  answer  as  a 
counter-irritant. 

Probably  Pnmiced  Hoofs.— C.  s.  P., 
Moorefield,  W.  Va.  Your  horse,  according  to 
your  description,  has  pumiced  hoofs  in  conse- 
quence of  an  attack  of  founder  or  laininitis, 
before  he  came  into  .vour  iinsscssiim.  which 
did  not  terminate  in  perfect  recover.v.  If  you 
will  make  a  close  examination  of  his  hoofs 
you  will  find  that  the  soles  are  very  flat,  or 
perhaps  convex  instead  of  concave,  as  they 
ought  to  be.  and  that  the  one  of  the  right 
foot  is  the  worst.  If  you  also  find  that  the 
frogs  are  strong  and  well  developed,  as  very 
likel.v  will  be  the  case,  I  advise  you  to  hav"e 
the  horse  shod  with  a  pair  of  good  bar-shoes 
with  a  very  broad  web  and  ver.v  concave 
on  the* upper  surface  inside  of  the  nail-holes, 
for  such  a  shoe  will  protect  the  very  sensitive 
sole,  will  cause  the  strong  and  hi'althy  frog 
to  bear  a  considerable  portion  of  the  weight 
of  the  animal,  and  will  thus  bring  relief  to 
the  rather  w<fak  wall  of  the  hoof.  That  the 
upper  surface  of  the  shoe  must  be  perfectl.v 
level  between  circumference  and  inner  margin 
of  the  nail-holes  and  everywhere  it  comes  in 
contact  with  the  lower  border  of  the  wall  of 
the  hoof  and  with  the  frog  is  self-evident. 
You  will  tind  that  the  horse,  if  well-shod  with 
such  shoes,  will  go  much  better  and  perhaps 
not  show  any  lameness  whatever.  The  shoes 
must  be  reset  once  every  four  weeks. 

An  Ugly  Sore.— J.  AV.  G.,  Belmont,  Ky. 
Wounds  and  sores  on  the  legs  of  horses,  sit- 
uated below  the  so-called  "chestnuts."  or 
horn.v  warts,  unless  brought  to  healing  by 
first  intention  and  without  su])pnration  and 
loss  of  substance,  always  cause  a  production 
of  larger  or  smaller  and  more  or  less  ugly 
horny  scars.  The  latter  will  be  the  larger 
and  the  more  conspicuous:  the  greater  the 
loss  of  substance  the  more  lasting  and  pro- 
fuse the  suppuration  and  the  longer  the  time 
required  to  effect  a  healing.  The  advice  of 
.vour  neighbor  to  appl.v  antiseptics  was  all 
right;  he  onl.v  forgot  to  tell  you  that  it  is 
not  enough  to  disinfect  such  a  wound  and  to 
destroy  the  suppuration-producing  germs,  but 
that  it  is  also  necessary  and  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  keep  such  a  wound  aseptic, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  scrupulously  prevent 
any  invasion  and  contamination  of  the 
wound  with  an.v  septic  and  suppuration- 
producing  germs,  for  it  can  do  no  good  to 
disinfect  such  a  wound  and  then  immediately 
expose  it  to  renewed  infection.  The  wound 
from  the  beginning  should  have  been  kept 
protected  b.v  a  suitable  aseptic  dressing,  for 
instance,  absorbent  cotton  saturated  with  a 
one  to  two  per  cent  solution  of  pure  carbolic 
acid  in  water  sterilized  by  boiling,  and  a 
good  bandage  to  keep  the  dressing  in  its 
place  and  to  prevent  unnecessary  swelling. 
Several  other  mild  antiseptics  would  have 
answered  the  purpose.  As  it  is  now,  it  is 
rather  risk.v  to  give  advice  without  having 
examined  the  exact  condition  of  the  sore  or 
wound.  The  excessive  granulation,  or  so- 
called  proud-flesh,  not  possessing  sufficient 
vitality,  and  therefore  interfering  with  the 
process  of  healing,  must  be  destroyed.  This 
is  probabl.v  best  done  by  applying  to  the  raw 
and  easily  bleeding  granulation  a  pinch  of 
finely  powdered  sulphate  of  copper,  but  in 
doing  this  care  must  be  taken  not  to  destro.v 
any  permanent  tissue  and  of  the  granulation 
an.v  more  than  necessar.v;  therefore  one  appli- 
cation of  the  sulphate  of  copper  ma.v  be 
sufficient.  As  a  rule,  it  will  be  found  sufiieient 
to  destroy  onl.v  such  grauulation  as  jirotrudes 
over  the  surface.  After  the  excessive  gran- 
ulation has  been  destroyed  the  further  treat- 
ment must  be  strictl.v  aseptic,  like  that  of  a 
fresh  wound.  In  your  case  it  will  probably 
be  advisable  to  dreSs  the  wound  with  a  mix- 
ture of  iodoform  and  tannic  acid,  one  part 
of  the  former  to  two  parts  of  the  latter,  by 
weight;  then  to  protect  the  same  with  hbsor- 
bent  cotton  and  to  keep  the  dressing  in  place 
and  to  prevent  excessive  swelling  liy  means 
of  a  well-applied  bandage.  Dressing  and 
bandage  must  be  renewed  at  least  twice  a 
day.  As  to  the  bandage,  I  advise  you  to  use 
one  not  more  than  about  three  inches  wide, 
and  to  see  to  it  that  none  but  a  clean  one  is 
used.  That  a  formation  of  an  ugl.v  horny 
scar  cannot  now  bo  prevented  I  have  al- 
ready explained. 

A  I^ame  Mnle.— W.  P.  C,  Union  Grove, 
Ala.  Y'ou  undoubtedly  have  endeavored  to 
give  a  complete  description  of  .vour  case,  but, 
unfortunately,  .vou  dwell  mostl.v  on  inessen- 
tials, while  the  most  important  s.vmptonis 
upon  which  the  diagnosis  must  be  based  and 
b.v  which  the  lameness  of  your  mnle  can  be 
distinguished  from  an.v  other  kind  of  lame- 
ness either  have  been  inaccurately  described 
or  have  partiall.v  escaped  observation.  All 
the  statements  of  any  significance  In  your 
communication,  and  which  have  an.v  bearing 
upon  the  case,  are  the  following:  (1)  The 
mule  showed  the  first  sign  of  lameness  after 
(constantly)  rolling  (you  sa.v  "wallowing")  in 
the  stable.  (2)  The  animal  did  not  seem  to  be 
ver.v  lame  for  about  a  week,  and  then  was 
awful  lame  walking  up  hill,  but  not  when 
going  down  hill.  (.Si  The  mule  has  a  running 
(probabl.v  "suppurating")  sore  on  the  inside 
of  the  hock-joint  which  made  its  appear- 


ance seven  weeks  after  the  beginning  of  the 
lameness,  and  seems  to  have  healed  in  about 
a  week.  (4)  When  standing  the  mule  con- 
stantly draws  up  the  lame  foot  as  if  in  great 
pain.  (51  No  swelling  of  any  kind  has  been 
found  on  the  lame  leg.  ((i)  In  walking  the 
mule  puts  the  lame  foot  flat  on  the  ground, 
but  does  not  put  any  weight  upon  it,  and 
"don't  walk  with  it  under  her  as  she  ought 
to"  (which  probably  means  that  the  leg  is 
moved  outward  at  every  step).  All  other 
statements,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  have  no  direct 
bearing  upon  the  case,  and  therefore  may 
be  dismissed  as  inessential,  with  theexception 
of  one,  which  sajs  that  the  mule  before  be- 
coming cripiiled  was  troubled  with  worms, 
and  thus  indicates  that  the  mule  very  likely 
was  predisposed  to  attacks  of  colic.  The 
statements  enumerated  above  I  will  briefly 
anal.vze,  and  thus  point  out  tbe  conclusions 
that  ma.v  be  drawn.  Under  the  first  statement 
is  given  a  clue  as  to  the  probable  cause  of  the 
lameness.  The  mule  was  constantly  rolling 
(wallowing)  in  the  stable.  There  must  have 
been  a  cause  for  doing  so,  and  this  most 
likel.v  was  an  attack  of  colic.  In  some  at- 
tacks of  colic,  not  necessarily  dangerous  to 
life,  the  rolling  and  throwing  often  becomes 
violent  and  reckless,  and  if  it  takes  place  in 
a  narrow  inclosure.  for  instance,  in  a  stable, 
or,  as  it  ma.v  have  been  in  this  case,  in  a 
stall,  a  horse  or  mule  suffering  from  colic 
may  get  down  into  a  most  awkward  and 
unnatural  position,  from  which  the  same, 
without  help,  cannot  extricate  itself  except  by 
the  most  violent  exertions  not  seldom  produc- 
tive of  serious  injury,  consisting  in  a  strain- 
ing, or  even  tearing,  of  muscles,  tendons  and 
nerves,  and  fractures  of  bones,  etc.  In  the 
case  in  question  the  lameness  made  its  ap- 
pearance immediately  after  rolling;  it  there- 
upon stands  to  reason  that  the  latter,  in  the 
way  just  pointed  out,  constitutes  the  indirect 
cause  of  the  same.  As  to  the  second  state- 
ment, it  often  happens  that  a  lameness  caused 
b.v  the  straining  of  a  tendon,  muscle  or  nerve, 
or  even  b.v  the  fracture  of  a  bone,  provided 
the  fracture  is  at  first  incomplete  or  a  mere 
crack,  not  causing  any  displacement,  _  and 
afterward  becomes  complete  and  causing 
displacement,  is  for  several  days  comparative- 
l.v  slight,  and  then  in  some  cases  gradually 
and  in  others  suddenly  becomes  very  severe. 
As  to' the  second  part  of  this  statement,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  nearly  ever.v 
lameness  in  a  hind  leg  is.  for  obvious  reasons 
more  severe  up  hill  than  down  hill.  Hence, 
this  statement  by  itself  alone  is  without  an.v 
diagnostic  value,  though  it  stands  to  reason 
that  the  difference  will  be  the  greater  the 
less  the  animal  is  able  to  throw  weight  upon 
the  lame  foot.  As  to  the  third  statement, 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  "run- 
ning" s(»re  had  an.v  casual  connection  with 
the  lameness,  therefore  it  must  be  [iresumed 
that  its  presence  was  due  to  an  accidental 
lesion.  Statement  under  four  is  not  ver.v 
plain,  because  the  words,  "as  if  in  great 
pain,"  imply  that  the  drawing  up  of  the  lame 
foot  is  not  the  result  of  an  inability  to  sup- 
port any  weight  upon  the  lame  leg.  but 
merely  such  a  symptom  of  pain  as  is  observed 
if  any  abscess  is  existing  inside  of  the  hoof, 
but  in  that  case  the  drawing  up  of  the  foot 
would  be  more  a  continued  moving  up  and 
down  than  a  drawing  up,  and  the  mule  in 
walking  would  hardly  put  the  lame  foot  flat 
upon  the  ground  (under  sixth  statement). 
Besides  this,  an  abscess  in  the  hoof  would 
have  announced  its  presence  long  before  this 
in  an  unmistakable  wa.v.  Statement  five  is 
of  a  negative  character  and  of  value  onl.v 
in  so  far  as  it  excludes  certain  possi- 
bilities. Of  much  more  diagnostic  importance 
is  sixth  statement,  which  plainl.v  shows  that 
the  lame  leg  is  not  able  to  support  the  weight 
of  the  animal.  Such  an  inability  can  be  pro- 
duced either  by  a  severance  of  continuity  in 
certain  muscles,  tendons  and  bones  (a  frac- 
ture, if  in  the  latter),  or  b.v  an  inabilit.v  of 
certain  muscles  to  perform  their  functions 
on  account  of  a  severe  injur.v  (severe  strain- 
ing or  tearing)  of  the  nerve  or  nerves  which 
govern  these  functions,  or  in  consequence  of 
a  degeneration  of  the  muscular  tissue.  The 
latter,  however,  is  in  most  cases  a  conse- 
quence of  a  long-continiKMl  inactivity  (paral- 
.vsis)  caused  b.v  a  uon-iierformance  of  the 
functions  of  the  nerves.  A  severance  of  con- 
tinuity in  muscles  and  tendons  is  excluded 
in  the  case  in  question  by  the  fifth  statement. 
The.  latter  part  of  the  sixth  statement, 
if  I  correctl.v  interpret  it,  excludes  some 
more  I'ossibilities  and  practically  leaves  onl.v 
a  fracture  of  the  pelvis,  most  likely  of  the  os 
pubis,  and  a  severe  Injury  or  straining  of  one 
of  the  principal  nerves  of  the  hind  leg.  but 
probabl.v  of  the  crural  nerve.  A  more  definite 
diagnosis  can  only  be  made  upon  an  actual 
examination.  Tbe  prospect  of  recovery  is  a 
slim  one.  If  it  is  a  fracture,  which  can  be 
ascertained  b.v  a  careful  examination  through 
the  rectum,  and  the  same  is  limited  to  the 
transversal  branch  of  the  os  pubis,  the  possi- 
bilit.v  of  a  healing  is  not  positively  excluded, 
provided  there  are  no  dangerous  complica- 
tions and  the  animal  can  have  perfect  rest. 
If  it  Is  paralysis  of  the  cnual  nerve,  and  the 
paralysis  is  not  a  coinph  ti'  one.  or  there  is 
by  this  time  not  too  much  shrinking  of  the 
affected  muscles,  improvement  is  also  possi- 
ble, but  in  that  case  the  animal  must  have 
daily  exercise.  A  medicinal  treatment  is 
useless  and  out  of  the  question  in  either  case. 
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FARM  ANJD  FIRESIDE. 


A  SUMMER  SHOWER. 

The  wind  tliat  has  been  iilaying  with  tlie  tasseled 

heads  of  grain 
Xow  sounds  a  sudden  warniug  uioau  that  tells  of 

coming  rain. 

And  all  the  running,  creeping  folk,  and  all  the  folk 
that  fly, 

Are  filled  witii  consternation  as  they  hear  the  warniug 
sigh ; 

And  into  holes  and  crevices,  in  frantic  haste  and  fear, 
They  run  and  crawl  and  hop  and  fly,  and  quickly  dis- 
appear: 

The  squirrels  to  their  nests  have  gone,  the  hees  gone 

from  their  food. 
And  safe  heueath  a  rhubarli-leaf  a  hen  has  clucked 

her  hrood : 

The  butterflies  have  left  the  air,  the  crickets  left  the 
grass, 

■Wheu  like  a  breath  the  raindrops  fall,  and  like  a 

breath  they  pass : 
And  then  the  golden  sun  returns  and  drives  the  mist 

away. 

And  all  the  creeping,  flying  folk  come  back  to  work  or 
play. 

—Frank  H.  Sweet,  in  the  Independent. 


MR.  PERIQOLD. 

BY  HATTIE  WHITNEY. 


delightful 


ow  we  all  hustled  and  bustled 
getting  ready  for  him— 
right  in  the  middle  of  our 
September  pickling  and  pre- 
serving, tool  But  it- had  to 
be  done,  on  Cinda's  ac- 
count. 

Cinda.  my  oldest  sister, 
had  made  his  acquaintance 
during    a    visit    to  city 
friends,  and  he  (an  exceed- 
and    altogether  excellent 
was  coming 


ingly 

young  man,  according  to  her) 
down  to  the  farm  to  visit  her. 

We  all  had  misgivings  about  this  Mr.  Per- 
igold:  we  sarcastically  called  him  Mr.  Par- 
agon, and  didn't  believe  in  him  at  all.  not- 
withstanding we  hadn't  seen  him.  We  had 
seen  Phil  Archer,  and  knew  him  from  "way 
back,  and  it  was  one  of  our  dearest  hopes 
that  Cinda  should  accept  the  heart  he  vowed 
she  was  trampling  underfoot.  But  she  was 
as  contrary  as  only  a  brown-eyed  woman  who 
looks  like  a  fat  baby  with  a  dimpled  cWn 
knows  how  to  be.  and  she  said  he  ought  to 
take  better  care  of  his  heart  than  to  leave  it 
lying  around  underfoot.  Further  than  that 
she  had  never  committed  herself.  And  we 
felt  certain  her  Mr.  Perigold  meant  to  over- 
turn our  plans.  But  we  couldn't  help  that 
now;  he  was  coming  on  short  notice,  and 
,he  had  to  be  fixed  for. 

"I  wonder  if  the  grand  pasha  likes  pie." 
speculated  Josie,  as  she  dropped  a  chunk  of 
yellow  butter  into  her  tray  of  flour  and  pro- 
ceeded to  rub  it  gently  through. 

"Ever  a  mortal  man  that  didn't?"  queried 
Rue.  who  was  whacking  away  with  the  beater 
at  a  bowl  of  eggs. 

"Xo-o,"  drawled  Josie;  "but  this  Mr. 
Paragon  may  be  more  than  a  mortal,  you 
know." 

"So  much  the  better:  there'll  be  more  pie 
for  the  rest  of  us,"  philosophized  the  youthful 
Jimmy,  usually  dubbed  "Shorty"  because,  as 
Josie  explained  it,  of  his  lack  of  altitude. 

"Oh,  I  dare  say.  young  man,"  Rue  pounced 
on  him,  metaphorically,  "you'd  eat  pie  seven 
times  a  day  if  you  had  your  way.  and  turn- 
overs and  tarts  to  fill  up  the  chinks.  S'pose 
you  help  along  the  good  work  by  fetching  me 
a  basket  of  dry  chips  to  heat  the  oven  with." 

"That's  it."  grumbled  Shorty,  scrabbling  off 
the  meal-chest  and  scufling  dismally  out.  "it's 
this  working  between  meals  that's  killing 
me." 

I  lifted  my  stone  jar  of  pears  out  of  the 
oven,  where  tbey  had  been  slowly  baking  into 
a  mass  of  firm  golden  jelly  since  morning,  set 
them  awa.v  to  cool  off,  and  went  out  of  the 
kitchen  to  do  likewise  myself. 

Mother  and  Aunt  Abigail  were  carrying 
arnifuls  of  clean,  fine,  rose-scented  sheets 
from  the  big  linen-closet  at  the  end  of  the 
hall  up  to  the  spare  room,  which  Cinda  her- 
self bad  been  making  as  neat  and  sweet  as 
waxwork. 

"Seems  as  if  we  were  fixing  for  a  houseful 
of  graud  pashas."  I  meditated,  dumping  my- 
self onto  a  wide  window-slll.    "I  wonder—" 

I  didn't  finish  wondering,  but  fell  to  watch- 
ing Cinda,  who  was  Just  outside  sweeping  off 
the  porch;  and  she  was  worth  watching,  too, 
even  In  a  gingham  gown  with  a  pink-bor- 
dered towel  pinned  over  her  head.  She  looked 
like  a  duchess,  onl.v  I  dare  say  better  looking 
than  most  duchesses— straight  and  tall,  with 
big,  mellow  brown  eyes  and  dimples;  and 
oh,  how  many  a  bitter  moment  I  have  wasted 
wishing  my  nose  was  like  hers,  instead  of 
the  perked-up  little  affair  it  is. 

She  stopped  sweeping  and  looked  down  the 
walk  to  the  gate,  and  I  looked,  too,  and  saw 
Phil  Archer  coming  up  to  the  house  with  a 
little  yellowish  envelop  In  his  hand.  He 
waved  It  at  her  as  he  came  up  to  the  porch. 

"Ed  Sapp  handed  It  to  me  as  I  was  passing 
the  telegraph  office,"  he  said,  giving  It  to 
anda. 

"A  telegram."  yelled  Shorty,  who  was  just 
coming  up  with  the  chips,  and  everybody  In 
the  house  heard  and  came  racing  headlong 
out,  Josie  scattering  flour  out  of  the  sifter 
at  every  step,  and  Rue  clinging  to  her  egg- 
beater. 


Cinda  took  the  telegram  and  opened  it 
calmly:  she  is  naturally  of  a  serene  disposi- 
tion. The  rest  of  us  wriggled  with  excite- 
ment. 

"Speak  I"  roared  Shorty.  "Has  the  grand 
cashaw  given  us  the  shake?" 

"Or  run  away?"  suggested  Josie. 

"Or  been  arrested  for  forgery?"  hazarded 
Rue. 

"Worse."  said  Cinda.  tranquilly,  "he's  going 
to  bring  a  friend  with  him— says  he  was  sure 
we  wouldn't  mind,  but  telegraphs  so  as  not 
to  take  us  by  surprise;  they'll  be  here  to-mor- 
row morning." 

"And  only  enough  crust  made  for  eight 
pies  I"  walled  Josie. 

"Frightful:"  groaned  Shorty:  "there  won't 
be  enough  for  breakfast." 

"Come  on.Abby;  we'll  have  to  take  up  more 
sheets  and  fix  another  bed,"  said  mother,  as 
she  disappeared  with  Aunt  Abby  in  her  wake. 
Josie  and  Rue  went  back  to  their  pies,  and 
Shorty  faded  away  with  the  chip.s.  I  sat  still 
in  the  window.    I  could  see  outside. 

Phil  was  looking  slantwise  at  Cinda  as  he 
balanced  himself  on  the  porch  railing. 

"Reckon  the  arrivals  to-morrow'll  knock 
our  ride  to  the  Big  Rock  landing  higher  than 
a  kite."  he  observed  at  last. 

"Oh,  Phil."  said  she,  with  a  little  dismayed 
jump,  "I  did  forget  that  as  sleek  as—" 

"A  peeled  onion,"  h?  suggested,  gravely. 

"Tes,  or  anything.  We'll  have  to  wait  un- 
til next  week,  now." 

"I'm  going  over  the  river  to  help  Uncle  Joe 
get  in  his  corn  next  week,"  said  Phil,  "and 
I'm  afraid  I'll  find  you  in  the  woeful  predic- 
ament of  the  young  lad.v  who  was  "wooed 
and  married  and  a'— when  I  come  back." 

"How  silly,'  said  Cinda;  but  she  blushed— 
yes,  and  giggled,  just  as  if  she  wasn't  a 
stately  Juno  kind  of  a  young  woman. 

"Good-by,"  said  Phil,  sliding  o£C  the  railing. 

"Good-by,  Phil,"  said  Cinda,  absentl.v.  She 
was  resting  her  short  dimpled  chin  on  the 
broom-handle,  dreaming,  I  suppose,  about  the 
coming  Mr.  Paragon,  and  she  didn't  see  the 
look  in  Phil's  eyes  that  I  did.  I  could  have 
bounced  out  and  tweaked  her  ear  good. 

Mr.  Clarence  Armande  Perigold  wasn't  my 
Idea  of  a  conquering  hero,  but  he  was  un- 
doubtedly a  pretty  little  man,  as  spick  and 
span  as  wax.  with  his  little  pointed  patent- 
leather  shoes  and  his  neat  little  corn-colored 
mustache.  Cinda  could  look  over  the  top  of  his 
head  without  tipping  her  chin.  He  was  very 
suave  and  polite  to  us  all  (maybe  a  trifle 
condescending),  but  his  voice  was  shallow 
and  flat-sounding,  and  I  could  detect  a 
chronically  dissatisfied  undercurrent  In  it.  and 
there  was  a  peculiar  querl  in  his  mustache 
that  I  thought  betokened  irritability  of  dispo- 
sition. 

Mr.  Lawson,  the  friend  he  brought  with 
him,  was  a  deal  more  manly  looking  to  m.v 
notion,  though  he  wasn't  handsome,  and  I 
did  not  admire  the  way  one  lock  of  his  hair 
set  out  in  the  back,  separate  from  the  rest. 
He  had  jolly  brown  e.ves,  and  he  said  at  din- 
ner the  corn-bread  (I  made  it)  was  the  best 
he  ever  tasted,  and  he  was  hungry  and 
seemed  to  like  everything  we  had;  but  Mr. 
Perigold  minced  along  all  through  the  dinner, 
and  then  wouldn't  eat  any  pie.  He  never  ate 
pie.  he  said.  I  am  sure  our  dinner  was  good 
enongo  to  satisfy  anybod.v.  What  more  could 
one  ask  than  fried  chicken,  succotash,  mashed 
creamed  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  biscuits, 
corn-bread,  good  coffee,  grape  pie,  lemon 
float  and  peaches  and  cream?  But  Shorty 
said  he  guessed  Mr.  Paragon  expected  rose 
salad  and  oriole  potpie. 

"He  may  get  down  to  dodgers  and  cold 
greens  yet,"  Josie  prognosticated  darkly, 
"with  apple  slump  for  Sunday." 

However,  Cinda  did  not  seem  to  find  any 
fault  with  Mr.  Paragon;  she  sailed  about 
showing  him  the  views  and  everything,  and  I 
could  Just  see  Phil's  chances  getting  thinner 
and  thinner  ever.y  minute — until  the  next 
night. 

It  was  a  pumpkin  that  fell  In  the  way  of 
Mr.  Perigold's  romance,  a  beautiful,  rich  .yel- 
low, bouncing  globe  that  was  cuddling  sweetl.v 
In  a  nest  of  cool,  tangly  vines  in  the  coi-n- 
field  and  just  aching  to  be  picked.  We  had 
half  forgotten  the  pumpkin-patch,  being  In 
an  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  corn-field, 
and  hadn't  had  one  yet,  when  I  spied  this  the 
day  after  the  visitors  came. 

"Pumpkin  pie!"  said  I,  as  I  hopped  a  horn- 
pipe all  by  myself.  But  what  with  so  many 
things  to  do,  and  Mr.  Lawson  to  look  after 
(he  would  get  overlooked  by  Cinda  and  Mr. 
Perigold,  and  come  mooning  around  wanting 
to  know  If  the  goldenrod  was  gorse,  and 
such  foolish  things,  or  if  he  couldn't  help  us 
shell  butter-beans  and  peel  apples),  I  clean 
forgot  the  pumpkin  till  late  that  night,  when 
the  rest  were  all  supposed  to  be  in  bed  but 
Cinda  and  me. 

Cinda  was  heating  the  eurllng-tougs  In  the 
lamp,  for  she  never  would  get  up  early 
enough  In  the  morning  to  curl  her  locks,  and 
I  was  mending  a  rip  In  my  blue  dlmit.v.  Mr. 
Lawson  said  he  liked  blue;  but  then  It 
wasn't  anything  to  me,  of  course,  what  he 
liked. 

"Cinda,"  I  said,  ns  I  jabbed  the  needle  back 
Into  the  red  flannel  case,  "let's  go  and  get 
that  pumpkin  this  minute,  or  there's  no  tell- 
ing but  those  Jones  boys'll  get  In  and  lug  It 
off  for  a  watermelon;  you  know  they  did  that 
trick  once.    Will  you?" 

"Don't  care,"  said  she,  lazily;  "If  we  don't 
get  too  draggly  with  dew." 


So  we  gathered  up  our  gingham  ruffles  and 
I  sped  off. 

Autumn  moonlight!  How  it  deluged  the 
big  farm-house  and  made  a  humpy  shade  be- 
side It,  and  sent  long,  wavy,  soft  shadows 
from  all  the  trees,  and  quivery  gold  threads 
in  the  long  grass,  where  the  crickets  were 
sawing  awa.v  at  their  fiddles  as  jolly  as  sand- 
boys. The  katydids  were  quarreling  merrily 
with  the  "dids"  and  "didn'ts,"  as  if  they 
never  did  mean  to  quit,  and  an  autumn  scent 
of  ripe  corn-tassels  and  muskmelons  drifted 
from  fields  and  garden. 

"Let's  see  who  can  get  to  the  pumpkin 
first."  I  suggested,  as  I  started  to  make  a 
dash:  but  Cinda's  long  arm  reached  out  and 
stopped  me. 

"Sh-sh,"  she  whispered.  "I  hear  some  one, 
and  I  smell  smoke." 

We  were  in  the  corn-field  then,  just  coming 
to  the  pumpkins.  Some  of  the  corn,  which 
father  said  was  onl.v  fit  for  fodder,  had  been 
cut  and  stood  up  in  shocks,  and  close  in  the 
shadow  of  one  of  these  shocks  Cinda  and  I 
droppe<l.  clutching  each  other,  our  hearts 
flopping  frantically,  for  we  were  both  cow- 
ards. 

"The  Jones  boys."  I  gasped,  and  Cinda  gave 
me  a  shake,  as  a  step  went  crunching  through 
the  grass  and  corn-blades  on  the  other  side 
of  our  shock. 

"And  you  don't  even  aiipreciate  a  scene 
like  this."  said  a  mellow  voice — a  voice  that 
had  that  ver.v  morning  besought  permission 
to  beat  eggs  for  the  custard. 

"Xo,  I  don't."  retorted  an  extremely  frac- 
tious voice,  that  sounded  as  If  It  belonged  to 
a  cross  little  boy.  onl.v  a  grown-iip  little  boy; 
"what  you  wanted  to  haul  me  out  for  a 
tramp  through  this  confounded  old  wet  field 
for?  It's  full  of  spiders  and  lizards,  no  doubt- 
maybe  snakes." 

"Look  at  the  moonlight." 

"Darn  the  moonlight!  I've  got  countt.v 
enough  to  last  a  lifetime." 

"Must  be  a  trifle  dyspeptic.  Clary,  old  boy." 
said  the  other  voice. 

"Have  to  be  a  goat  if  I  wasn't,"  came  the 
crabbed  answer.  "How  any  one  ever  invented 
the  barbarous  customs  thiese  people  have! 
Heart.v  dinners  at  twelve  o'clock  noon  that 
would  kill  an  anaconda." 

"I— don't- know."  Mr.  Lawson's  voice 
sounded  pleasantly  retrospective.  "The  mem- 
ory of  that  last  cream  pie,  like  the  scent 
of  the  roses,  clings  to  me  still." 

"Pie!"  Of  course,  we  couldn't  see  Mr. 
Perigold  sneer,  but  I  knew  b.v  the  tone  of  his 
voice  Just  how  hatefully  that  supercilious  lit- 
tle mustache  of  his  was  querling  up.  "And 
boiled  dumplings!  A  merc.v  we  don't  have 
to  sleep  In  feather-beds  and  drink  rain-water 
out  of  a  blue  barrel  with  wigglers  in  it.  And 
the  old  gentleman  forgets  what  a  fork  is  for, 
and  the  old  lady  says.  'Why,  me,  you  ain't 
got  any  appetite  at  all'  (in  a  base  Imitation 
of  mother's  heart.v  voice),  and  Aunt  Abigail 
'Just  loves  fried  cabbage  for  breakfast.'  " 

"And  how  about  the  princess  herself?" 
asked  the  other  voice,  the  mellow  one.  "Xot 
disenchanted  with  her,  are  you?" 

"Oh.  Cinda:  she's  all  right  herself,  or  will 
be  when  I  get  her  awa.v  from  these  bucolic 
surroundings  and  relatives  and  get  her 
coached  up  a  bit.  She  takes  polish  very 
nicely,  but  she'll  have  to  sh.v  clean  away 
from  all  these  kinsfolk  when  she's  mine. 
I'll  have  BO  relatives  in  law  of  this  ilk— not  a 
contrived  one.  and  she'll  have  to  learn  It 
mighty  quick." 

"Well.  now.  I  think  they're  a  jolly  lot  of 
folks  myself."  This  from  the  other  voice; 
and  wasn't  it  a  manly  one  compared  to  that 
impertinent,  sqeak.y  drawl.  "They're  all  as 
wholesome  and  hearty  as  the  sunshine;  I  like 
'em,  one  and  all;  and  as  for  Miss  Caddie, 
with  the  little  tllted-up  nose,  I  think  she's 
the  cutest  little  being—" 

"Pert  minx,"  snarled  the  fractious  voice: 
"always  getting  in  the  way  and  grinning  at 
you!  Come  along,  Al.  let's  get  out  of  this  old 
mess  of  wet  grass  and  sticker  weeds.  I've 
stubbed  my  toes  and  spoiled  my  'shine'  and 
got  neuralgia,  and  I  know  there's  a  spider  or 
katydid  or  bat.  or  some  kind  of  a  beast,  down 
my  back;  I  sha'n't  stay  another  minute." 

We  heard  them  crunch  off  toward  the 
house,  and  then  we  gathered  our  pumpkin 
and  started  home. 

"Cad,"  said  Cluda,  "we  oughtn't  to  have 
listened." 

"Cinda."  said  I,  stoutly,  "we  ought.  We've 
both  heard  something- to  our  advantage;  and 
besides,  how  could  we  help  It?  We  couldn't 
spring  out  and  lell  them  what  we'd  nlread.v 
heard,  could  we?" 

"Xo,"  said  Cinda,  pensively. 

I  looked  forward  to  seeing  Mr.  Paragon  get 
a  wholesome  snubbing  the  next  day,  but  ho 
didn't.  Cinda  smiled  on  him  as  placidly  as 
ever.  Then  she  insisted  on  us  all  making  a 
whole  lot  of  different  kinds  of  pies  for  dinner, 
and  even  made  two  peach  pies  herself— beau- 
ties; and  she  Insisted  on  giving  Mr.  Paragon 
two  pieces. 

"If  I  ever  keep  house  for  myself,"  said  she, 
sweetly,  "I  mean  to  have  pie  three  times  a 
day." 

"I  hope  you'll  let  me  board  with  you,"  said 
Al  Lawson. 

"Me,  too,"  piped  Short.r. 

After  that  one  dab  I  think  Cinda  tried  to 
keep  out  of  Mr.  Perigold's  way  as  much  as 
I)osslble,  and  she  was  a  tiifle  oftish.  Toward 
evening,  while  the  rest  of  us  girls  were  get- 
ting supper,  she  stole  out  through  tbe  kitchen. 


with  her  pink  sunbonnet  on  and  a  basket  on 
her  arm,  to  the  orchard,  to  get  some  of  the 
yellow  peaches  to  slice  up;  and  a  little  while 
after,  when  I  r,in  out  to  the  garden  to  get  a 
fresh  cucumber,  I  could  see  the  pink  bonnet 
among  the  trees  and  also  a  white  hat.  and  I 
knew  the  hat  wasn't  Mr.  Lawson's,  because 
he  was  tagging  after  me— just  to  help  gather 
the  cucumbers.  Evidently  the  pie  prospect 
hadn't  discouraged  Mr.  Perigold.  or  he  had 
faith  in  his  own  powers  of  breaking  up  the 
deadly  habit. 

Late  in  the  twilight  I  stumbled  upon  Cinda 
in  our  bedroom,  and  my  stars!  Some  one 
says  that  all  women  are  babies,  and  the 
bigger  the  woman  the  more  of  a  baby  she  is. 
Evidently  it  is  true,  for  here  was  my  Juno- 
like sister  weeping  away  like  any  six-months' 
infant.  I  immediately  fell  upon  her  and 
soothed  and  scolded  her  at  the  same  time. 

"What's  the  matter?  What's  his  royal 
crankiness  been  doing  now?"  I  demanded. 

"Oh,  Cad!"  Cinda  dropped  her  head  on  my 
arm  after  the  style  of  Mary's  lamb.  "I 
wasn't  going  to  let  him.  but  he  did  anyway— 
actually  asked  me  to  marry  him.  and  in  a 
way  that  sounded  as  if  he  knew  he  was  con- 
descending awfully,  and  as  if  he  hadn't  a 
doubt  what  I'd  say;  but  I  didn't  say  what  he 
thought  I  would:  1  said  I  wouldn't  even  think 
of  it,  and  he  got  huffy  right  away,  and  indig- 
nant, and— and— " 

She  poured  out  a  fresh  supply  of  tears  on 
my  shoulder  that  made  me  quite  damp. 

"Cinda."  I  announced,  emphatically,  "you're 
the  simplest  specimen  of  a  woman  I  ever 
saw,  to  shed  one  tear  over  that  upstart,  with 
his  narrow,  mean  little  riews  and  his  little 
old  Impudent  mustache;  he  Isn't  worth  the 
littlest  scrap  of  a  tear  from  a  girl  like  you, 
he — " 

"Ob,  you  dear  little  imbecile!"  Cinda  broke 
in,  with  a  sob  that  ran  off  into  a  giggle,  "do 
you  suppose  for  a  second  I'd  get  a  red  nose 
on  his  account— cut  loose  from  all  m.v  own 
people,  indeed,  for  him?   It's— it's— It's— " 

"It's  what?"  I  shouted,  breathlessly. 

"It's  because  Phil— has— gone— over  to  hla 
uncle's,  and— and  Becky  Linley  lives  over 
there,  and— and — " 

"Well,  if  that's  all."  I  stopped  feeling 
tragic,  "he'll  come  back  again  all  right:  and 
there  might  be  a  couple  of  dozen  Becky 
LInley's  over  there  for  any  barm  they'd  do." 

All  that  happened  some  time  ago.  I'm  the 
city  relative  now,  Mrs.  Al  Lawson,  and  I 
come  down  to  the  blessed  old  farm  and  the 
dear  farm  people  every  summer  of  my  life; 
and  of  course  I  never  neglect  to  pa.v  a  visit 
to  the  farm  just  over  on  the  next  ridge; 
where  m.v  sister,  Mrs.  Phil  Archer,  dwells. 
And  we  never  forgot  to  remind  each  other^of ' 
our  moonlight  trip  to  the  corn-field  after  that 
fateful  pumpkin. 

Mr.  Perigold  married  a  little,  thin,  bleached- 
out  widow,  who  says  she  never  saw  corn 
growing,  and  doesn't  know  whether  pumpkins 
grow  under  the  ground  or  on  trees. 


ELECTRICITY  AT  THE  PARIS  EXPOSITION. 

American  electrical  machiuery  manufac- 
turers are  to  have  the  opportunlt.v  to  furnish 
the  Paris  exposition  with  electrical  machin- 
ery to  the  value  of  .$1,000,000.  This  oppor- 
tunity Is  the  result  of  efforts  exerted  b.v  the 
special  American  commission  sent  to  Paris 
to  look  over  the  ground  and  furnish  advice 
regarding  the  American  display  there.  -Cora- 
niissioner  Hamburger,  who  has  just  returned 
to  Xew  York,  said  that  It  Is  evident  that  the 
French  government  desires  to  cultivate  the 
friendliest  relations  with  America,  and  an 
opportunity  has  again  been  given  to  our  elec- 
tricians to  furnish  electrical  machiner.v  to  the 
amount  mentioned  above.  A  chance  was  for- 
merl.v  given  American  electricians  to  furnish 
electrical  machinery,  but  because  of  the  ab- 
sence of  information,  the  American  man- 
ufacturers did  not  respond  quickly  enough. 
Xegotiatlons  were  then  begun  with  manufac- 
turers of  other  countries,  and  as  far  as 
America  was  concerned  the  matter  seemed  to 
be  closed.  This  new  contract  will  be  awarded, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  while  Germany 
and  Russia  have  each  appropriated  $1,'2.^0,000 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  displa.v,  and 
England  has  appropriated  :f.")00,000,  this  coun- 
try has  not  as  yet  voted  any  sum  for  the 
national  exhibit  or  even  appointed  a  perma- 
nent commission.  It  Is  said  that  the  .SI. 000,000 
worth  of  machinery  would  be  equlvaleut  to 
40,000  electrical  horse-power,  and  this  machin- 
ery would  be  a  display  and  also  prove  a  prof- 
itable transaction.- Sclentlflc  American. 


A  PROSPEROUS  PEOPLE. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  F.\RMERS  ARE  OUT  OF  DEBT. 

They  wijl  be  lending  money  to  Eastern  far- 
mers within  a  year.  Don't  stop  to  sell  your 
old  worn-out  farm.  Let  the  mortgage  take  it. 
Go  to  South  Dakota  and  buy  a  rich  black  loani 
prairie  farm  for  cash  or  on  crop  payment  plan. 
No  hills,  no  stones,  no  stumps.  Good  schools, 
good  churches,  good  water,  flue  climate,  and 
the  best  people  on  earth  for  neighbors. 

For  railway  rates  and  Information  regarding 
lands  along  the  lines  of  tbe  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee &  St.  Paul  Railway  write  to  H.  F.  Hunter, 
Intniigrntlon  Agent  for  South  Dakota,  291 
Dearborn  .Street,' Chicago,  111.,  or  Geo.  H.  Heaf- 
ford.  General  Passenger  Agent,  Old  Colony 
Building,  Chicago,  III. 
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OUR  TWO  PUBLICATIONS 
BALANCE    OF    THE  YEAR 


FOR   TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS 


We  will  mail  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  beginning  with  the  next  issue  (October 
number),  to  January  i,  1899,  also  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  every  week,  from 
the  time  subscription  is  received  to  January  i,  1899,  for  Twenty-five  Cents,  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  our  weekly  with  our  well-known  monthly. 

The  regular  subscription  price  to  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  is  $2.50  per 
year.  It  was  founded  in  1728,  and  published  by  Benjamin  Franklin  up  to  1765, 
and  has  been  regularly  published  for  170  years — the  oldest  paper  in  the  United 
States.  Everybody  knows  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  with  its  800,000  sub- 
scription list.  The  Post  will  be  just  as  high  a  grade  of  literature  and  illustration, 
but  entirely  distinctive  in  treatment  and  in  kind. 

The  best  writers  of  the  world  contribute  to  both  of  our  publications — and  the 
illustrations  are  from  the  best-known  artists. 

The  Curtis  PubllsKing  Company,  Philadelpliia 


COST  OF  CABLE  MESSAGES. 

The  mauy  cable  lines  and  tho  resultant  com- 
petition have  brought  the  cost  of  communica- 
tion between  New  Yorii  and  London  down  to 
a  fairly  low  figure,  twenty-five  cents  a  word, 
but  when  one  tries  to  reach  more  remote 
parts  of  the  world  where  the  line  is  con- 
trolled by  a  single  government  or  company,  or 
where  there  is  little  business  to  support  it, 
the  cost  of  sending  messages  amounts  to 
alarming  figures.  To  send  ten  words  from 
Xew  York  to  Manila,  for  instance,  cost  .?'23.50, 
or  .<!2.o0  a  word  beyond  London.  This  is  the 
commercial  rate.  Newspaper  dispatches  go  at 
about  half  this  sum,  but  even  so,  the  cost  of 
bringing  a  column  of  news  from  the  Phil- 
ippines amounts  up  to  nearly  four  figures. 
Even  from  a  point  so  near  as  Curacoa.  which 
became  for  a  short  time  the  center  of  news 
interest,  the  commercial  rate  by  the  cheap- 
est route  is  $1.98.  These  two  samples  will 
give  a  fair  intimation  ol  the  immense  sums 
being  expended  by  the  newspapers  in  gather- 
ing information  about  the  war. 

It  may  seem  at  first  thought  that  $2.35  is 
a  large  snm  to  pay  for  sending  a  single  word 
from  New  York  to  the  Philippines,  but  when 
one  reflects  that  such  a  message  travels 
20,000  miles,  and  that  it  must  be  recgjved  and 
transmitted  over  a  score  of  different  lines 
or  branches,  he  is  more  likely  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  very  cheap,  all  things 
considered.  From  New  York  the  cablegram 
goes  first  to  Halifax,  and  from  there  by 
another  loop  to  Heart's  Content,  Newfound- 
land, where  it  dives  beneath  the  Atlantic  to 
reappear  on  the  coast  of  Ireland  and  be  again 
forwarded  to  London,  which  is  the  great 
center  of  cable  and  telegraphic  communica- 
tion for  the  whole  world. 

From  London  to  the  East  there  are  two 
great  routes.  The  first,  via  either  the  Eastern 
or  Indo-European  company's  lines,  will  take 
the  message  across  the  channel  and  overland 
to  Marseilles,  or  by  all  the  watercourse 
around  the  Spanish  peninsula,  stopping  at 
Lisbon:  thence  through  the  Mediterranean  to 
Alexandria,  across  Egypt  by  laud,  down  the 
Red  Sea  to  Aden,  through  the  Arabian  sea  to 
Bombay,  over  India  by  laud,  across  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  to  Singapore,  along  the  coast  to 
Hong  Kong,  and  across  the  China  sea  to 
Manila. 

The  other  route  from  London  iseven  longer, 
and  covers  a  much  greater  part  of  the 
journey  by  land.  It  takes  the  message  from 
London  by  the  lines  of  the  Great  Northern 
company  across  Russia  and  Siberia  to  Vlad- 
ivostock,  and  thence  across  the  China  coast 
to  Hong  Kong. 

In  its  long  voyage,  occupying  from  three  to 
twenty-three  hours,  according  to  its  urgency, 
the  message  has  crossed  or  skirted  a  score  of 
countries,  representing  almost  as  many  differ- 
ent nationalities,  and  yet  the  sender  may 
rest  assured  that  it  will  be  transmitted  with 
promptness  and  secrecy,  and  at  fixed  and 
known  charge.  This  assurance  is  provided  by 
the  bureau  of  international  telegraphs,  which 
has  its  headquarters  at  Berne,  Switzerland. 
It  was  inaugurated  thirty  years  ago  for  the 
purpose  of  "collecting,  arranging  and  pub- 
lishing information"  on  this  subject,  regulat- 
ing accounts,  and  guarauteoing  the  interest 
of  senders  and  receiver.  It  brought  order  out 
of  the  chaos  previously  enveloping  inter- 
national communication  by  wire,  and  has 
made  it  possible  to  cable  to  any  part  of  the 
world  as  easily  as  one  sends  a  telegraph  mess- 
age from  his  office  to  his  home. 

The  question  of  cable-cutting  is  one  that 
has  received  considerable  attention  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States.  Has  the  United  States,  for 
instance,  the  right  to  sever  a  cable  belonging 
to  a  French  or  British  company,  when  it  is 
known  that  the  cable  is  or  may  be  used  to 
give  informrition  to  Spain?  The  authorities 
on  international  laws  are  agreed  in  answering 
the  question  in  the  affirmative.  Everything 
that  can  give  direct  assistance  to  an  enemy 
is  recognized  as  "contraband  of  war,"  and 
may  be  seized  or  destroyed.  Railways,  tel- 
egraphs and  cable  lines  come  under  this  head 
as  surely  as  provision  or  ajumunition  ships. 
The  only  disagreemeut  among  the  experts  is 
as  to  whether  the  companies  whose  lines  are 
so  summarily  iuterrupted  can  afterward  col- 
lect damages.  On  this  point  authorities  differ, 
but  the  consensus  of  opinion,  supported  by 
the  cable  companies  themselves,  is  that  they 
can  do  so. 

Whatever  the  opinion  of  legal  experts,  there 
is  no  doubt  as  to  the  action  of  naval  and 
military  commanders  in  dealing  with  a  cable 
which  is  likely  to  be  of  service  to  an  enemy. 
Dewey  did  not  wait  for  a  legal  opinion  when 
he  found  that  the  Spanish  governor  of  the 
I'hilippines  was  using  his  control  of  the 
Manila  cable  fo  send  information  to  his  home 
government.  He  cut  the  wire  and  shut  the 
islands  off  from  the  world.  The  same  thing 
lias  been  done  in  the  West  Indies.  All  but  one 
of  the  lines  connecting  Cuba  with  the  outside 
world  were  cut  during  the  first  weeks  of  the 
blockade.  One  of  the  bravest  acts  of  the 
r:uiy  part  of  the  war  was  that  of  the  Nash- 
ville's men,  who  went  into  the  harbor  of 
Cienfuegos  under  a.  hail  of  shot  from  the 
shore  batteries,  and  cut  both  the  cables  lead- 
ing out  of  that  port.  That  the  course  of  the 
rnit<  d  .States  in  dealing  with  the  cables  lead- 
ing to  her  enemy's  ports  would  have  been 
that  of  other  nations  under  the  same  circum- 
stances is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Euro- 


pean natives  have  ships  fitted  with  grappling- 
hooks  for  the  especial  purpose  of  hauling  up 
and  destroying  cables  in  time  of  war. — New 
York  Sun. 


SECRET  LANGUAGE. 

The  secret-language  period  is  a  thing  of 
child  nature.  There  are  three  distinct  periods 
in  language-learning  by  the  child.  The  first 
is  the  acquiring  of  the  mother-tongue.  The 
second  period  comes  shortly  after  the  time 
of  beginning  to  learn  the  mother-tongue,  and 
is  a  language  made  up  by  children  who  per- 
haps find  themselves  unable  to  master  the 
mother-tongue.  Very  few  children  have  a 
complete  language  of  this  kind,  but  all  chil- 
dren have  a  few  words  of  such.  Then 
comes  the  secret-language  period.  Although 
in  a  very  few  cases  the  learning  of  secret 
languages  bogiu  about  the  sixth  year,  and 
in  some  instances  the  period  ran  till  after 
the  eighteenth  year,  yet  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  are  covered  by  the  period  between 
the  eighth  and  the  fifteenth  year,  while  the 
greatest  use  is  between  the  tenth  and  the 
thirteenth  year. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  children  learn 
and  use  these  languages.  One  lady  confesses 
that  she  originated  a  language  and  introduced 
it  into  a  mysterious  set  of  ten  in  order  to 
write  notes  in  school,  and  she  truly  adds 
that  had  their  teachers  discovered  the  key 
they  would  have  learned  many  truths. 

It  can  never  be  known  whether  the.se  lan- 
guages originated  in  the  first  cases  with  chil- 
dren. The  names  would  in  many  instances 
imply  that  children  had  to  do  with  them, 
as  they  show  things  familiar  to  the  child  and 
loved  by  him.   So  In  the  secret  languages  we 


find  animals  playing  an  important  part  in  the 
naming.  The  hog,, dog,  goose,  pigeon,  pig,  fly, 
cat  and  other  animals  are  attached  to  these 
languages.  The  child  in  the  old-fashioned 
school,  where  all  sat  together,  hearing  the  (to 
him)  senseless  and  unknown  Latin,  would 
naturally  attach  the  name  to  his  language 
and  thus  give  birth  to  hog  Latin,  goose  Latin, 
etc.  Seeing  or  hearing  a  language,  one  letter 
may  strike  the  child's  fancy,  as  in  one  the 
letter  h  is  "hash."  and  so  hash  language  is 
the  result.  In  another  "bub"  (b)  finds  the 
funny  spot  in  child  nature,  and  so  bub  talk 
comes  forth.  The  child  in  former  days, 
so  frequently  hearing  of  the  A  B  C"s,  would, 
ui)Ou  the  construction  of  an  alphabet  lan- 
guage, at  once  recur  to  such,  and  so  name  this 
the  A  Bub  Ciu  Dud  language.— Oscar  Chris- 
man,  in  Century. 


WHAT  THE  SHOULDER-STRAPS  MEAN. 

Now  that  so  many  army  and  navy  officers 
are  seen  in  uniform,  many  will  he  glad  to 
learn  how  their  rank  may  be  known.  This  is 
a  comparatively  easy  matter,  if  one  under- 
stands the  full  significance  of  shoulder-sti'aps. 
In  the  United  States  ai-my  the  color  of  the 
cloth  of  the  strap  distinguishes  the  various 
corps,  while  in  the  navy  a  peculiar  ornament 
in  addition  to  the  insignia  of  rank  is  used  to 
designate  the  corps.  A  strap  without  a  bar 
signifies  a  second  lieutenant,  the  correspond- 
ing navy  grade  being  the  ensign:  one  bar, 
first  lieutenant  in  the  army  and  junior  lieu- 
tenant in  the  navy;  two  bars,  captain  in  the 
army  and  lieutenant  in  the  navy;  a  gold 
leaf,  major  and  lieutenant-commander;  a  sil- 
ver leaf,  lieutenant-colonel  and  commander; 


a  silver  eagle,  colonel  and  captain:  a  silver 
star,  brigadier-general  and  commodore;  two 
silver  stars,  major-general  and  rear-admiral; 
three  silver  stars,  lieutenant-general  and  vice- 
admiral:  four  silver  stars,  general  and  admi- 
ral. These  tell  the  rank  of  any  officer.— Sat- 
urday Evening  Post. 


A  NOVEL  HAT-RACK. 

If  you  have  a  spinning-wheel  that  has  lost 
its  standard,  the  wheel  may  be  converted 
into  a  most  acceptable  hat-rack.  Oil  and 
polish  it,  and  stud  around  the  circumference 
with  brass  pegs,  suspending,  when  done,  oy 
a  brass  chain  above  the  hall  table  or  bench. 


HOME-SEEKERS'  EXCURSIONS. 

On  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  in  July, 
August,  September  and  Octobei-,  1898,  the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  will  sell 
round-trip  excursion  tickets  (good  21  days) 
from  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  other  points  on 
its  line,  to  a  great  many  points  in  South  and 
North  Dakota  and  other  western  and  south- 
western states  at  about  one  fare.  Take  a  trip 
west  and  see  the  wonderful  crops  and  what 
an  amount  of  good  land  can  be  purchased  for 
a  little  money.  Further  information  as  to 
rates,  routes,  prices  of  farm  lands,  etc.,  may 
be  obtained  on  application  to  any  coupon 
ticket  agent  or  by  addressing  the  following- 
named  persons:  W.  E.  Powell,  Gen'l  Immi- 
gration Agent,  410  Old  Colony  Bldg.,  Chicago; 
H.  F.  Hunter,  Immigration  .\gent  for  South 
Dakota.  291  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  or  Geo. 
H.  Heafford,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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THE  INHABITANTS  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

There  are  practically  three  races  of  the 
native  people,  who  altogether  number  prob- 
ably eight  millions,  of  various  forms  of  relig- 
ion and  speaking  many  languages.  The 
Negritos  have  blackish  skin,  hair  and  eyes, 
and  belong  to  that  low  type  of  man  without 
history,  and  we  may  say  without  hope,  and 
now  dwindling  that  once  occupied  the  islands 
from  Van  Diemen's  Land  to  Saghalien, 
whose  blood  and  characteristics  are  so  clear- 
ly marked  in  the  lower  class  of  the  Japanese. 
Then  there  is  a  copper-colored  race  with 
••Indian"  characteristics— forebears,  douMle.ss, 
of  our  red  men.  whose  first  cousins  are  still 
numerous  in  Formosa.  The  Malay  element 
is  most  numerous,  including  the  Tagals,  who 
are  warlike  and  enterprising,  and  have  risen 
in  insurrection  against  the  Spaniards.  It  is 
among  the  Mala.vs  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
have,  during  the  last  two  centuries,  made  the 
greatest  number  of  converts. 

Yet  in  the  great  conglomeration  of  Phil- 
ippine bumauit.v  the  Chinese  must  not  he 
forgotten.  The.v  first  opened  trade  in  pre- 
Spaulsh  days.  They  still  handle  most  of  the 
domestic  commerce  and  mechanical  industry. 
They  number  100.000.  half  of  them  being  in 
or  near  Manila.  Of  late  years  the  Japanese 
have  come  in  with  their  capital  and  push. 
The  British  control  the  principal  banks  and 
foreign  commerce,  though  there  are  a  few 
Germans,  and  there  were  four  or  five  Amer- 
icans. The  one  railroad  in  the  count r.v  was 
started  with  British  money. 

The  Philippines  at  first  were  only  a  depen- 
denc.vupiju  Mexico,  and  commerce  was  for  two 
centuries  restricted  to  one  more  ships  a 
year  between  Acapuleo  and  Manila.  The  cut- 
ting of  the  Suez  canal  reduced  the  time  for 
steamers  between  Spain  and  her  so-called  col- 
on.v  thirty-one  days. 

Magellan's  statue  stands  in  Manila,  as  it 
ought  to;  for  he  named  the  Pacific  ocean,  and 
discovered  the  South  American  straits  named 
after  him'aud  the  Philippines,  though  he  did 
not  conquer  them.  I  have  before  me  a  por- 
trait of  ••Miguel  Lopez  de  Legazpl  Conquis- 
todor  de  Filipinas,"  one  of  a  committee  of 
three,  in  which  were  Cortez  and  Pizarro,  who 
brought  half  the  world  under  the  Spanish 
crown.  The  Philippines  are  the  namesake  of 
Philip  II.  Yet  in  the  far  East,  owing  to  the 
hostile  activity  of  the  Dutch,  the  Spaniards 
never  made  any  further  conquests. 

At  first  their  priests  and  friars  were  earnest 
in  building  schools  and  teaching  the  natives 
that  form  of  Christianity  which  grew  up 
iiijder  the  inquisition.  Y>t  men  who  enjoy 
bull-fights  never  get  very  far  on  in  the  fine 
art  of  colonizing  or  of  civilizing  alien  races, 
wjio,  as  in  Mexico  and  South  America,  must 
thi'ow  oft"  the  Spanish  .voke  In  order  to  make 
any  real  progress.  All  honor  and  credit  to 
the  Spanish  monks  and  friars.  But,  as  mat- 
ter of  fact,  they  have  become  fat  and  lazy. 
Both  government  and  religion  remain  me- 
dieval, and  anything  like  serious  missionary 
operation  has  long  since  ceased.  Gorged  with 
wealth  (which  is  invested  in  British  secur- 
ities!, holding  power  over  body  and  soul, 
forbidding  all  freedom  of  thinking  or  pub- 
lishing, they  have  paralyzed  all  real  progress. 
As  with  Spanish  possessions  all  over  the 
world,  the  end  has  come  in  insurrection  and 
revolution.  Before  an  American  soldier  ar- 
rived, the  whole  Spanish  s.vstem  crumbled 
before  the  rebels.— The  Christian  Endeavor 
World.     

THE  BEDOUINS. 

I  heard  that  the  Bedouins  gave  me  the 
name  of  the  walking  gentleman,  and  once 
or  twice  were  kind  enough  to  say  that  I  was 
one  of  themselves.  Trifles  like  these  are  im- 
portant wheu  dealing  with  men  who  have 
the  minds  of  children.  With  them  whether 
you  are  to  live  or  die  depends  so  often  on  a 
trifle  that  it  Is  as  well  to  have  as  many 
trifles  as  possible  in  your  favor.  I  wore  their 
dress  in  luy  trip  to  Slwas,  not  with  the  idea 
of  taking  any  one  In  at  close  quarters,  but  of 
ma'kiiig  myself  unnoticeable  at  a  distance.  I 
generally  walked  .some  way  in  front  of  UiV 
men  and  camels.  I  did  this  because  the  in- 
cessant drone  of  the  Arab  songs  became 
intolerable  to  me,  and  as  I  found  .\bdulla 
couldn't  possibly  get  on  without  his  eternal 
song,  I  used  to  put  a  mile  between  us  when 
the  track  was  clear. 

Once  or  twice,  on  reaching  the  brow  of  a 
sand  bill,  I  would  find  myself  in  sight  of  a 
string  of  camels.  The  first  thing  the  Bedouins 
would  do  was  to  load  and  hold  their  Uiul- 
liicks  at  the  read.v.  They  meant  no  harm.  It 
is  the  ordinary  etiquette  of  the  desert,  at 
which  no  one  dreams  of  taking  olfeuse.  Then  I 
would  have  to  sit  down  to  show  that  I  meant 
no  mischief,  and  conversation  would  be  car- 
lied  on  in  shouts.  I  generally  asked  them  for 
a  bowl  of  camel's  milk,  which  they  always 
gave  If  they  had  It.  On  one  occasion  I  came 
upon  a  solitary  Bedouin  watching  his  herd  of 
camels  grazing.  That  man  had  probably  not 
seen  a  human  being  for  weeks.  He  was 
squatting  ou  the  ground.  He  neither  moved 
nor  turned  his  head.  I  asked  hlin  for  milk, 
and  he  pointed  to  his  camels,  and  said,  "Tnke 
it."  As  tile  art  of  milking  camels  nevi'r 
formed  part  of  my  school  curriculum,  this  lu- 
vitntlon  was  of  little  use  to  me.  Rut  I  could 
nut  rouse  that  man  to  more  active  hospitality. 
Til-  probably  looked  upon  my  appearance  as 
an  linpertlueut  lutri\»lou.— Oeogrnphical  Jour- 
nal. 


AMERICA  A  CENTURY  AGO. 

A  da.v-laborer  received  two  shillings  a  day. 
Imprisonment  fof  debt  was  a  common  prac- 
tice. 

There  was  not  a  public  library  in  the 
United  States. 

Every  gentleman  wore  a  queue  and  pow- 
dered his  hair. 

An  old  copper-mine  in  Connecticut  was 
used  as  a  prison. 

There  was  only  one  hat-factory,  and  that 
made  cocked  hats. 

Books  were  very  expensive.  •"The  Lives 
of  the  Poets"  cost  $15. 

Dry-goods  were  designated  as  "men's 
stuffs"  or  ••women's  stuffs." 

Virginia  contained  a  fifth  of  the  whole  pop- 
ulation of  the  country. 

A  gentleman  bowing  to  a  lady  always 
scraped  his  foot  on  the  ground. 

A  horseman  who  galloped  on  a  city  street 
was  fined  four  shillings. 

Crockery  plates  were  objected  to  because 
they  dulled  the  knives. 

Stoves  were  unknown.  All  cooking  was 
done  before  an  open  fireplace. 

Many  of  the  streets  were  not  named,  and 
the  houses  were  not  numbered. 

A  man  who  jeered  at  the  preacher  or  crit- 
icized the  sermon  was  Sued. 

Two  stage-coaches  bore  all  the  travel  be- 
tween New  York  and  Boston. 

Six  days  were  required  for  a  journey  be- 
tween New  York  and  Boston. 

The  parquet  of  a  theater  was  called  the  pit, 
and  was  filled  with  the  rabble. 

The  Mississippi  valley  was  not  so  well 
known  as  the  heart  of  Africa  now  is. 

Three  fourths  of  the  books  in  every  library 
came  from  beyond  the  Atlantic. 

At  the  Christmas  quilting  parties  games 
were  fashionable  with  kissing  penalties. ' 

The  whipping-post  and  pillory  were  still 
standing  in  New  York  and  Boston. 

Twenty  days  were  required  for  a  letter  to 
go  from  New  Y'ork  to  Charleston  by  land. 

All  the  population  of  a  village  assembled  at 
the  inn  on  ■•post-day  "  to  hear  the  news. 

Quinine  was  unknown.  When  a  man  had 
ague  fits  he  took  Peruvian  bark  and  whisky. 

When  a  man  had  enough  tea  he  placed  his 
spoon  across  his  cup  to  indicate  that  he 
wanted  no  more. 

Dances  In  Philadelphia  were  given  every 
two  weeks,  but  men  under  twenty  and  girls 
under  eighteen  Avere  not  admitted. 

The  favorite  novels  of  •"worldly"  young 
women  were  "'Victoria,"  "Lady  Julia  Mande- 
ville"  and  "Malvern  Dole." 

The  church  collection  was  taken  in  a  bag 
at  the  end  of  a  pole  with  a  bell  attached  to 
arouse  sleepy  contributors. 

A  New  England  girl  was  not  allowed,  to 
marry  until  she  could  bake  a  loaf  of  bread 
and  cut  it  in  smooth,  even  slices  while  it  was 
still  warm. 

When  a  Virginian  started  on  a  journey  to 
New  Y'ork  he  made  his  will  and  bade  fare- 
well to  his  friends  as  though  he  never  ex- 
pected to  see  them  again.— American  Tribune. 


into  a  voracious  grub,  which  at  once  falls  to 
and  eats  with  great  relish  the  meat  thus 
miraculously  preserved. 

Whether  the  wasp-sting  renders  the  spider 
insensible  to  pain  or  not  is  a  question  not 
yet  settled.  However,  the  chances  are  in 
favor  of  the  theory  that  it  does.  Anyway, 
we  need  waste  no  sympathy  on  the  spider, 
the  most  bloodthirsty  of  ail  the  little  people 
ot  the  fields  and  woods.  There  is  a  sense  of 
retributive  justice  in  the  thought  of  a  spider 
helpless  and  at  the  mercy  of  a  small  insect 
which  it  would  have  mercilessly  devoured 
had  it  been  able. 

So  we  need  not  accuse  our  alert,  industri- 
ous cement-maker  of  any  unreasonable 
cruelty  if  she,  like  us,  insists  upon  a  meal 
diet  for  her  young,  nor  need  we  have  any  fear 
of  her  sting,  for  she  seldom  uses  it  as  a 
weapon  of  offense  or  defense.— "Insect  Do- 
mestic Economy,"  by  Anna  Botsford  Com- 
stock,  in  •"The  Chautaquan"  for  June. 


LUMINOSITY  IN  PLANTS. 

Many  Instances  have  been  recorded  of 
flowers  being  luminous  at  night.  They  only 
seem  to  do  this  on  rate  occasions,  hence  they 
are  to  be  envied  who  have  the  good  fortune  to 
witness  the  phenomena.  Though  the  writer 
has  often  endeavored  to  get  fortune's  favor, 
she  has  never  smiled  on  him  but  once,  when 
he  saw  the  phosphorescent  glow  from  fungi 
in  a  hollow  tree,  just  like  the  glow  of  a 
match  when  rubbed  in  the  dark.  A  German 
naturalist.  Herr  Haggren,  seems  to  have  met 
with  a  number  of  instances  in  his  country— 
or  rather  the  night-watchman  he  employed 
did.  He  concludes  the  phenomena  are  more 
likely  to  occur  when  it  is  dark,  after  a  rain, 
following  a  sunny  day.  July  and  August  gave 
the  most  instances.  Occurrences  began  soon 
after  sunset,  and  there  were  none  after  dawn. 
He  could  not  decide  on  the  cause  of  the  lu- 
minosity.—Mehan's  Monthly. 


THE  INSECT  CEMENT-MAKER. 

The  wasp  Is  not  a  vegetarian  like  the  bee, 
and  our  cement-maker  has  before  her  the 
problem  of  supplying  her  young  with  meat 
rather  than  with  bread.  As  her  eggs  are  laid 
In  hot  weather,  and  as  enough  food  must  be 
stored  In  the  cell  with  the  egg  to  mature  the 
young  insect,  the  question  Is  how  to  preserve 
the  meat  fresh  so  long  a  time.  She  meets  the 
ditliculty  thus:  After  a  tube  is  finished,  ex- 
cept one  end,  which  is  left  open,  she  flies 
off  on  a  hunt  for  spiders.  She  finds  a  fat, 
healthy  one,  pounces  upon  It,  stinga  it,  and 
carries  It  off  and  places  It  In  the  mud  cell. 
She  refieats  this  process  until  she  has  placed 
lis  many  spiders  In  the  tube  as,  according  to 
lier  judgment,  will  be  needed.  She  then  lays 
an  egg  in  the  cell  and  walls  up  the  opening. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  this  perfor- 
mance Is  the  magic  of  her  sting.  Whether  it 
is  the  result  of  a  subtle  poison  or  whether  it 
is  the  special  spot  In  the  spider's  nervous 
system  where  the  sting  Is  Inserted  we  do  not 
know.  Certain  It  Is  that  nftor  being  thus 
stung  the  spider  lives  on  In  a  paralyzed  con- 
dition for  weeks  and  even  months.  It  can 
move  only  slightly,  and  remains  helpless  In 
its  mud  sepulcher  until  the  wasp-egg  hatches 


THE  YUKON  MOSQUITO. 

Not  only  do  the  Yukon  mosquitoes  attack 
men  and  overwhelm  them,  but  they  drive  the 
moose,  dear  and  caribou  up  the  mountains  to 
the  snow-line,  where  these  animals  would 
prefer  not  to  be  in  berry  time.  They  kill 
dogs,  and  even  the  big  brown  bear,  that  is 
often  miscalled  a  grizzly,  has  succumbed  to 
them.  Bears  come  down  to  the  river  from 
the  hillside  in  the  early  fall  to  get  some  of 
the  salmon  that  are  often  thrown  upon  the 
banks  when  the  "run"  is  heavy. 

If  bruin  runs  foul  of  a  swarm  of  mosqui- 
toes and  has  not  his  wits  about  him  his  day 
has  come.  The  insects  will  alight  all  over 
him.  His  fur  protects  his  body,  but  his  eyes, 
ears  and  nose  will  be  swollen  up  and  bleeding, 
and  unle.ss  he  gets  into  a  river  or  a  strong 
wind  he  will  be  driven  mad  and  blind,  to 
wander  about  hopelessly  until  he  starves  to 
death. 

Although  the  Alaska  summer  is  short,  two 
broods  of  mosquitoes  hatch  out  each  year,  and 
are  ready  for  business  from  one  to  ten  sec- 
onds aft-er  they  leave  the  water.  It  rains  a 
good  deal  along  the  Yukon,  and  rain  is  wel- 
comed, for  it  drives  the  mosquitoes  to  cover. 
They  hide  under  leaves  and  branches  until 
the  storm  is  over;  then  the.v  come  out  boiling 
with  rage  at  the  time  they  have  been  forced 
to  spend  in  idleness,  and  the  miner  has  a 
harder  time  than  ever  after  his  respite. 

Mosquitoes  and  snowflakes  are  not  contem- 
poraries in  the  states,  but  in  Alaska  it  is 
different.  Snow  does  not  bother  them  so 
much  as  rain,  and  an  early  snow  may  fall 
while  they  are  still  on  the  wing.  FOg  does 
not  choke  them,  either.  They  appear  to  like 
it.  They  float  about  in  it  as  in  ambush,  and 
take  the  unwary  prospector  by  surprise.— 
The  Outlook. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  GOLF. 

Our  name  for  it  seems  to  have  been  derived 
from  a  Dutch  word,  "Kolf,"  which,  in  Hol- 
land, stood  for  a  game  that  was  a  cross 
between  the  present  golf  and  billiards.  It 
was  confined  to  a  contracted,  walled-in  space, 
and  played  under  conditions  too  slow  for  this 
age.  Something  more  like  golf  was  played 
on  the  ice  by  the  people  of  Holland  centuries 
ago.  A  modification  of  the  game  was  played 
long  ago  in  Austria  and  Belgium. 

We  have  undlspntable  evidence  that  the 
game  was  papular  in  Scotland  about  five 
huridred  years  back,  in  a  form  much  the 
same  as  that  of  to-day.  Clubs,  to  be  sure, 
were  crudel.v  made  and  somewhat  differently 
fashioned  from  those  now  in  use,  and  balls 
were  not  so  round  and  smooth;  but  the  gen- 
eral laws  of  that  time  still  hold  good.— 
James  B.  Connolly,  in  Donahoe's. 


CURIOSITIES  OF  OUR  CALENDAR. 

There  are  some  curious  facts  about  our 
calendar.  No  century  can  begin  on  Wednes- 
day, Friday  or  Suudu.v.  The  same  calendars 
can  be  used  every  twent.v  years.  October 
olwa.vs  begins  on  the  same  day  of  the  week 
as  January,  April  as  July,  September  as 
December.  Februnr.v,  March  and  November 
begin  on  the  same  da.vs.  Ma.v.  June  and  Aug- 
ust alwa.vs  begin  on  different  days  from  each 
other  and  ever.v  other  month  In  the  .vear. 
The  first  and  last  days  of  the  year  are  always 
the  same.  These  rules  do  not  apply  to  leap 
.vear.  when  comparison  Is  made  between  da.rs 
before  and  after  February  29th.— Saturday 
Evening  Post. 


CHRISTENING  VESSELS. 

The  personality  recognized  In  ships  was  no 
doubt  what  made  tliem  acquire  a  sort  of 
brevet  femininity,  and  to  It  may  also  he 
traced  the  practice  of  formally  christening 
them.  The  Japanese  custom  of  lllieratlng 
doves  on  the  new  ship's  deck  Is  more  grace- 
ful than  our  way  of  breaking  a  bottle  of 
wine  there:  but  at  the  baptism  of  a  war-ship 
doves  would  be  entirely  out  of  place.  More 
fitting  than  either  was  the  late  use.  In  baptiz- 
ing the  Kentucky,  of  a  bottle  of  water  from 
the  spring  nt  which  Abraham  Lincoln  used 
to  drink  when  he  lived  in  a  Kentucky  log- 
cabiu.— Lippiucott's  Magazine. 
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UBOR  SAVING, 

9  i  U  s  El 

Produces  a  jet  enamel  qloss 
Applied  in  less  time  than 
ittakestotell  about  it. 

J.LJPrescolt&  CqNewYork 


Upheld  by  Everyone 

for  their  time-keeping  quality.  Nearly 
8.000,000  in  use.  Made  fur  a  third  of  a 
century.  Inspected,  known  to  be  mechani- 
cally perfect,  before  offered  to  the  world. 
High  grade,  but  not  high  price. 

Ruby  Jeweled  Elgin  Watches 
are  the  World's  Standard.   Made  complete  in 
the  great  Elgin  Factory. 

Sold  by  Jewelers  Everywhere. 


Ohio  INormal 
University 

ADA,  OHIO. 

A  complete  school  of  twelve  departments:  Literary, 
Jlilitavy.  Liiw.^  Plmnnafeiuic".  Civil  Enyint-erim^.  Elec- 
trical Kngineerinjr.  Connnen-ial,  Stenogranliie.  Music. 
Fine  Arts,  Tele{jiapliic.  Klocuttonary.  The  Utfiary 
Department  embraces  Preparatory.  Teachers'  Sc-ienliric, 
Literature.  Classical  ami  University  courses,  l-ast  an-" 
nual  enrolbnent  S.195  difterent  stuiWuts.  Has  University 
po\\\.'r.  Confers  ilngives.  Is  chartered  hy  the  State, 
rffosmized  by  the  National  govcnmient.  Imvinir  Military 
department  under  the  supervision  of  an  otticer  d^ialled 
by  the  Secretary  of  War.  gH8  in  advance  will  pay 
board,  room  rent  and  tuition  it)  weeks;  tsiw.  4n  weeks; 
S*23, 10  weeks.  Board  and  room,  when  paitl  by  the  week, 
^•2.25  to  ^2.50.  Text  book  rent  cheap.  Cood  library, 
excellent  literary  societies.  .Students  can  enter  at  any 
time  and  tiud  suitable  classes.  So  vacation  except  hol- 
iday week,  Mopt-y  refunded  if  everyiliiny  not  as  adver- 
tised.  Send  tor  catalogue.  II.  s.  LEIIR,  Pres. 
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DUCATION  „ 

BY  MAIL  j 


oar  ijatem  of 
ID  St  r  action 


Tboasande  bars 

been  helped  to 
better  pay  A  po- 
sitions through 


Buildlufrs  erected  ex- 
pressly for  this  pur« 
po«e  at  • 
cost  of 
8225,UOO 
Courses  of 

SteaiQi 
£iectriea1. 
Mechanical  or  Ci^'ii  Ed- 
gineerinp;  Chemistry :  Mining: 
Mechanical  and  Architectarftl 
Drawing:  SurTeyine:  Plumi>ing;  Architecture:  Metml 
Pattern  Drafting;  Prdapecting :  Buolclceeping ; Short- 
hand:  English  Brauclies. 

90  1  UnUTU  pays  for  a  College  Educational  Uome. 
C  ^  n  nlUn  I  n  40,UUU  students  and  Graduates. 
Circular  FICEE.    ^tnte  subject  you  tcIhIi  to  >tndy. 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 
Box    859,  Scranton,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK. 


r.uys  and  l'uIs  i-;in  k;el  a  Nickel  IMated  Watch. 
Camera,  silver  Kmcelft.  Solid  (lold  King,  or  , 


IMiyby  Koot  UhM  for  seUin^;  one  dozen  pieces 
of  dry  at  2.'ic.  each.  Scn<l  your  full  ad- 
dress by  return  mail  and  we  will  forward  the 
.Icwelry,  pusipanl.  and  a  large  premium  hst. 
Ko  money  rc'inired.  WOOD  PUB.  CO..  Box  308.  Concord  Junci..Kas& 


WALL-PAPER 

B\  3IAHj  from  the  manufacturers. 
Samplestsent  free.  Prices 3c  to  $3a  roll. 
KAYSEB  Jc  AJLLUA.N.  Harkel  bt.  PIUU. 


TYPEWRITER  HEADQUARTERS, 


102  Fulton  St.,  New  York.  Rellallmakett  under  half  price. 
Duu't  buy  before  writing^  thera  for  uuprejudiced  advice 
And  prices.  Excbangcs.  Immense  stock  for  selection. 
Shipped  for  trial.  Guaranteed  flr^t  class.  Largest  house 
in  the  world*  Dealers  supplied,  fig-page  illua.  cat,  tree. 
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For  Men.  Womco  «nd    ChiMrm.    AJ  IrcU, 

The  N.  C.  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co., 

Uuioa  St.,  TOLXIK).  OUIO.        C.ulo^uc  Pro 


Friinklin  fnllptrp  ' •■-.<>.  )?1.V. a  year.  Ciltnlot! 
lldUILIUl  WUIICgC  Irte.  Willi  plan  (o  earn  fiiinls. 


FROM  A  WATER  COLOR 

BY  IRVING  R.  WILES. 


^  Good  Nights  Rest. 


^ere  is  a  ''comfortable  feeling"  that  comes  after 

a  bath  with  Ivory  Soap,  which  is  conducive  to 

a  good  night's  rest.  , 

Ivory  soap  is  pure,  cleansing 

and  refreshing,  and  leaves  the  tenderest  skin 


Any  person  wishing  a  copy  of  this 
picture,  may  mail  to  us  lo  Ivory  Soap 
Wrappers,  on  receijJt  of  which  we 
will  send  a  copy  (without  printing) 
on  enamel  plate  paper,  14  x  17 
_  inches,  a  suitable  size  for  framing. 

THE  PROCTER  A:  GAMBLE  CO 

Cincinnati 


with  a  delicious  sense  of  restful  comfort. 

IT  FLOATS. 


CopyriRht,  180S,  by  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.,  Cinciimftd 
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FIRESIDE. 
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BATH  OF  THE  PACIFIC  ISLANDERS. 

When  Ameik'iin  civilizatiou  takes  hold  of 
•the  new  task  which  conquest  has  set  before 
it  in  the  Pacific  it  will  not  have  to  bother 
about  the  virtue  which  comes  next  to  sofHi- 
ness.  If  the  racific  islanders  are  not  clean 
it  is  not  for  lack  of  bathing  frequently.  This 
holds  true  all  the  way  from  Hawaii  west- 
ward to  the  I'liilippines.  The  people  make  a 
practice  of  bathing  at  least  once  a  day,  giv- 
ing themselves  a  scrubbing  as  efficient  as  the 
means  at  hand  allow,  and  often  they  have 
several  baths  daily. 

In  some  of  the  smaller  islets  of  the  Car- 
olines there  is  no  fresh  water,  and  they 
drink  the  brackish  percolation  of  sea-water 
in  pits  dug  above  high-water  mark  on  the 
beaches:  even  where  this  is  the  case  the  per- 
colated water  is  used  for  bathing.  Nowhere 
do  the  people  look  upon  a  dip  in  the  ever- 
present  sea  as  a  bath;  in  fact,  it  is  held  to 
neci'ssitate  an  immedi;ite  bath  in  fresh  water 
to  wash  otr  the  salt.  Among  most  of  the 
Polynesians  it  is  a  great  insult  to  say  that 
a  nnin  shows  marks  of  the  sea-water  on  his 
body. 

Where  tl:e  supply  of  water  is  suffiili'Ut, 
ami  there  is  no  lack  except  on  the  sand  islets 
under  the  equator,  every  island  village  is 
built  with  reference  to  convenient  access  to 
a  river,  or  at  least  a  large  pool,  whether 
natural  or  made  by  damming  some  water- 
course. Here  the  community  bathes  in  com- 
mon. Island  soap  grows  conveniently  on  the 
trees  which  screen  the  pool.  This  is  a  large 
green  orange,  too  bitter  to  be  used  for  food. 
AVlien  rubbed  over  the  wet  skin  the  pulp 
produces  a  thin  and  stringy  latlier,  for  the 
juices  of  the  fruit  combine  with  the  cocoanut- 
oil,  which  is  abundant  on  every  island  skin, 
to  form  a  true  soap.  For  scrubbing-brushes 
nature  has  been  e<iually  thoughtful.  A  seg- 
ment is  stripped  from  the  hnsk  of  a  cocoanut, 
and  the  fibers  thus  exposed  are  an  effeclive 
substitute  for  bristles  set  in  a  handle.  Wlih 
such  soap  and  brush  the  islander  gives  him- 
self a  thorough  scrubbing,  and  then  sits  in  a 
current  of  wind  to  dry.  As  soon  as  the  skin 
is  reasonably  dry  a  coating  of  coeoauut-oil 
is  briskly  rubbed  into  the  body,  and  the 
bath  is  finished  by  tying  about  the  waist  the 
strip  of  native  cloth  or  gaudy  foreign  prints 
which  are  the  common  wear. 

This  universal  dubbing  of  oil  may  not  seem 
cleanly  to  foreign  senses,  but  the  islanders 
practise  it  everywhere  and, apparently  with 
benefit  to  health.  One  benefit  it  certainly 
does  have:  it  keeps  otf  the  mosquitoes.  Island 
life,  accordingly,  is  based  on  the  odor  of  co- 
connut-oil,  an  odor  that  is  seldom  agreeable 
\iheu  the  oil  is  fresh  and  good,  and  may 
llecome  nauseating  when  the  oil  is  rancid. 

often  happens.  It  Is  due  to  this  excessive 
use  of  oil  that  the  islanders,  despite  all  their 
liathing.  never  really  seem  to  be  clean.— New 
i'ork  .Sun. 


THE  AMERICAN  WAY  OF  MAKING  WAR. 

The  war  Is  practically  at  an  end.  The 
American  boais  are  soon  to  resume  their  run- 
ning to  .Southampton;  the  Spaniards  evidently 
are  only  playing  at  not  being  in  a  hurry  about 
the  peace  terms.  It  has  been  one  of  the 
shiniest  wars  on  ri'cord.  The  president  sent 
his  ultimatum  to  Spain  on  April  20th.  The 
American  ambassador  to  Spain  received  his 
passports  on  the  following  day.  This  makes 
little  over  three  months.  In  that  time  the 
Americans  have  destn^ved  two  fleets  and.  in 
fact,  totally  annihilated  the  sea-power  of 
their  enemy.  They  have  captured  two 
great  forts,  they  liave  defeated  the  Span- 
ish troops  in  the  field,  and  have  taken  a 
province  and  thousands  of  prisoners.  Above 
all.  they  have  Improvised  the  army  with 
whiih  they  did  this  part  of  the  work.  Not 
bad  for  the  interval  between  rent-day  and 
rent-day:  The  manner  of  this  improvislon  is 
a  striking  vindlcaiion,  in  some  ways,  of  the 
American  system.  Most  of  the  troops  who 
swarmed  up  the  slopes  at  Santiago  and  cap- 
tured intrenched  positions  held  by  seasoned 
troops  and  swept  liy  artillery  were  mere  un- 
trained Initdiers.  bakers  and  candlestick- 
makers  at  the  begiuning  of  the  war.  When 
they  went  Into  <-anip  at  Tampa  they  were 
the  rawest  of  raw  hands.  JIany  of  their 
otJicers  were  probably  very  little  better. 
Their  comujissariat  was  a  practical  joke. 
Transports,  nu  dieal  service,  all  had  to  be  cre- 
ated. Tiie  chief  p.irt  of  their  equipment  was 
tluir  spirit  as  free  men.  their  general  intelli- 
gence, till  ir  lifelong  habit  of  ttirning  their 
Iiands  and  lln'ir  brains  to  anything,  and  to 
master  it  at  nncommr)nly  short  notice.  In 
one  word,  they  ha<l  nothing  at  their  back  but 
tin-  system:  and  tluir  whole  military  organi- 
zation is  based  on  the  belief  that,  with  this, 
the.v  have  the  wh.erewithal  for  the  ruggedest 
hour  tliat  time  and  spite  can  bring  against 
their  country  in  time  of  danger.— Loudon 
Daily  Chruuicle. 


ALMOST  OBSOLETE. 

Must  mldille-agcd  persons  remember  well 
when  corn-bread  was  served  upon  nearly  all 
tables  in  the  Soutli  ami  West  at  least  twice 
a  day.  Sometimes  it  appeared  in  the  form 
i>f  "hoe-cake"  or  "batter-bread."  and  again 
In  "pones."  It  was  par  excellence  the  bread 
of  the  negro,  and  ever.v  man  who  served  in 
till-  Confederate  ;irniy  was  also  a  full  grad- 
uaio  in  the  use  of  it.  Now  the  JurUios  eschew 


it  where  wheat  bread  is  to  be  id)tained,  and 
iipon  the  tables  of  thousands  of  southern  and 
western  whites  it  never  appears  at  all,  while 
others  continue  to  use  it  only  for  dinner. 

Now,  why  is  this?  Surely  corn-meal  is  as 
it  ever  was.  Those  who  sincerely,  but  prob- 
ably mistakenly,  believe  that  "water-ground" 
meal  is  better  tiiau  the  product  of  mills 
turned  by  steam  can  always  find  a  supply  of 
that  in  most  cities,  and  it  is  common  enough 
in  the  country.  There  is  no  trouble  about  the 
meal;  but  we  doubt  whether  the  art  of  cook- 
ing it  has  been  preservid.  The  high-toned 
colored  damsels  who  are  turned  out  by  our 
public  schools  are  not  the  adepts  that  our  old 
Aunt  Dimihs  and  Aunt  I'eggys  were.  No 
self-respecting  pan  of  dough  would  be  con- 
jured into  shape  by  such  unskilled  hands. 
And  then  we  may  seriously  doubt  whether 
corn-bread  can  be  cooked  in  a  stove  as  well 
as  in  an  open  fireplace. 

The  Indians  laid  their  dough-cakes  between 
layers  of  forest  leaves  or  ui)on  the  hard 
ground  and  cooked  them  in  the  hot  ashes, 
hence  "ash-cake,"'  a  very  luscious  product 
indeed,  when  one  1ms  whetted  his  appetite 
for  it  by  a  long  day's  hunting.  The  hoe-cake 
was  so  called  because  it  was  originally  baked 
upon  a  hoe — that  ever-ready  and  useful  in- 
strument of  agriculture  which  is  to  be  found 
\ipon  ever.v  plantation.  But  later  on  cooking 
utensils  were  manufactured  which  took  the 
place  of  the  humble  hoe.  So,  too,  shingles 
were  used  whereupon  to  ijlace  the  dough 
while  it  went  through  the  process  of  becom- 
ing a  well-done  ash-cake.— Sunny  South. 


THE  BIRTH  OF  "YANKEE  DOODLE." 

The  origin  of  our  battle  march  Is  attributed 
to  two  widely  ditferent  sources.  It  is  asserted 
that  it  was  first  written  In  Greek,  the  words 
"lankhe  Doule,"  meaning  "Let  the  slave 
rejoice."  It  originated  long  before  the  Amer- 
ican revolution,  and  many  doggerel  rhymes 
have  been  sung  to  It.   The  opening  verse: 

"Nankee  Doule  came  to  town 

Upon  a  Kentish  pony; 
He  stuck  a  feather  in  his  hat 

And  called  him  Macaroni." 

was  sung  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  to  ridicule 
Cromwell. 

The  second  explanation  of  how  "Yankee 
Doodle"  came  into  existence  is  that\the  tune 
was  first  used  with  the  words  of  an  old 
nursery  rhyme  called  "Kitty  Fisher's  Jig:" 

"Lucy  Lockett  lost  her  pocket, 

Kitty  Fisher  found  it; 
Not  a  bit  of  money  in  it. 

Only  a  binding  round  it." 

Kitty  Fisher  was  a  real  personage,  a  famous 
beauty  in  the  time  of  Charles  II. 

In  those  days  pockets  were  bags  .sowed  into 
the  outside  of  the  garment. 

France  and  Spain  have  both  claimed  the 
jingle,  and  it  is  asserted  that  in  Holland, 
when  laborers  received  as  wages  a  tenth  of 
the  grain  and  as  much  milk  as  they  could 
drink,  they  sang: 

"Yankee  dudel,  doodle  down. 

Diddle,  dudel  lanther, 
Yankee  biver,  boover,  bown, 

Botennllk  and  tanther." 

The  tune  was  introduced  as  an  American 
national  air  by  a  British  surgeon  during  the 
French  and  Indian  war.  The  ridiculous 
appearance  of  the  colonial  soldiers  made  the 
name  Yankee  Doodle  seem  specially  applica- 
ble to  them,  an  application,  however,  which 
amused  rather  than  annoyed  them:  and  the 
rollicking  old  air.  with  its  equally  rollicking 
words,  became  America's  most  valued  battle- 
Boug.— Success. 


SUPERIORITY  OF  BRITISH  BIRCH. 

A  woman  applied  to  Mr.  Dickinson  at  the 
Thames  police  court  rccentl.v  for  advice 
about  her  son,  a  bo.v  of  thirteen,  who,  on  sev- 
eral occasions,  had  stolen  money  from  her. 

Jlr.  Dickinson— "Have  you  a  husband''" 

Applicant— "Yes." 

Mr.  Dickinson — "Has  he  punished  him?" 

Applicant— "He  whacks  him  sometimes." 

Mr.  Dickinson— "It  Is  no  good  beating  him 
svith  a  cane  or  stick.  Buy  a  good  birch  rod. 
You  can  get  one  for  about  threepence.  Then 
get  your  husband  to  give  him  twelve  really 
good  strokes  with  it,  and  in"  all  probability  he 
will  never  steal  any  more."— London  Daily 
News. 


THE  MEANING  OF  COSTA  RICA. 

Costa  Uiea  means  the  rich  coast,  and  in 
most  respects  it  is  rich,  particularly  in  the 
snake  family,  the  most  deadly  of  which  is 
the  terrible  culebra  de  sangre,  or  blood- 
snake. 


HOMESEEKERS'  EXCURSIONS 

vi.\  ni  iti.ixi'.Tox  nouTR. 

Will  be  run  August  2d  and  2(Hh;  September 
(;ih  and  2()th:  (^,ctid)cr  4lh  and  IStli  to  Nebras- 
ka. Kan-a.-,  Miniie  o  a.  the  Dakotas  and  other 
western  territc^ry.  One  fare  plus  ^2.00  for  the 
round  trip.  Perfect  passenger  train  service 
from  St.  Louis.  Chlcagu,  I'ecuia.  Kansas  City 
and  Omaha  to  I  hi'  West  and  Northwest.  Con- 
sult .vonr  home  ticket  agent  ri'gardiug  rates 
and  routes,  or  write  L.  W.  Wakeley,  General 
I'asseugi  r  Agent,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Grimy  finger  marks 

the  woodwork 
about  the  house.    They  come  easily  and 
they  stick,  too — unless  you  get  rid  of  them  with 


seem  to  grow  on 
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Powder 


It  makes  all  cleaning  easy. 

THE  W.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANT, 

Chicago.      St.  Louis.      New  Yorlc. 
Boston.  Philadelphia. 


CARPETS 


DIRECT 
FROM 
THE  MILLS 


By  reason  of  our  being  Manufacturers  ot  the  Goods  we  sell,  we  are  alile  to  offer  you  the  liest 
wearing  Carpets  in  the  world  at  le:is  than  tlie  prices  storekeepers  i)ay  for  them. 

We  are  located  in  a  city  which  is  famed  tlie  world  over  as  the  greatest  Carjiet  Manufacturing 
Center,  and  we  sell  from  our  Work-rooms  directly  to  your  Home. 

Below  we  quote  >  ou  a  few  prices,  but  you  must  see  our  (Catalogue  and  examine  our  Samples  to 
understand  the  marvelous  values  we  are  offering.  Our  Catalogue  will  be  sent  to  you  FREE  for 
the  asking. 


SPECIAL 


WE  WILL  GIVE  A  H!GH=CLASS  SiYIYRNA  RUG  FIVE  FEET 
LONG  WITH  ALL  ORDhRS  AMOUNTING  TO  $20.00  OR  iWORE 


Free 


Our  tipw  Fall  Cilalosuc. 
fonlaiiiiii^  (JO  ol'  far- 

in  tin-  :iclui)l  i-olui*^  a>- 
llief  iiypcnr  in  (lip  rull. 
lie  stilt  KKKF  to  iiiiy  iiJiIri—;-, 
Every  ii^ittcrii  ^tiown  id  an  e.iju.l 
ri'pro-luutinti  ill  i:olijr <itj>l  'k^i.'ii  of 
Ihe  Carpet  it  n-iTfr^eut j.  J^jiiiple^ 
sfittwin?  til'?  ■(li.iliti-.':  iif  L-jc-li  /raiio 
will  he'nKai-'i  uj.oru  rf-'cipt  of  lu 
Ct'iiti  to  pav  pj-ir^ze. 


All  Carpets  Sewed  and  Best  Padded  Lining  Furnished  FREE.    We  Pay  Freights. 


Royal  Arch  Heavy 
Super  Ingrains.  Extra 
fine  :;raflc.  ami  worth  oOc. 
per  yani.  Our  price  35c. 
Sewiii'' and  liiuii"  free. 


52 


C  Double  Extra  Wool 
E  Filline  Ingrains  Ouar- 
N  antcecl  full  I-Ixtra  Super. 
T  Real  value  fisr.  per  \  ar(l. 
S  Oui-  price  52c.  Sewing 
anil  liuiug  free. 


59 


C  Extra  Super  All  Wool 
E  Ingrains.  E.xtraordluar- 
N  ily  flue  value.  Worth 
T  V2>^e.  per  yard.  Oui'  price 
S  59c.  .Sewing  and  lining 
free. 


Heavy  Brussels  Car- 
pet. Ser\  i<-eable.  good, 
wearing  './raije.AVorth  70c. 
per  yard.  Our  price  S6c, 
Sewing  and  liuing  tree. 


C  Extra  quality  Brussels 
E  Carpet.  Newest  designs, 
N  latest  colorings.  Worth 
T  H.')c.  jjer  yard.  Our  price 
S  69c.  Sewing  and  liuing 
free. 


85  i 


Superb  quality  Velvet 
Carpets.  Notlilnu'  ever 
seen  like  tbeni  at  the 
l>rice.  Worth  Jl.2.^  per 
yard.  Our  price  8Sc. 
Sewing  and  lining  free. 


CHICAGO 


MERCHANDISE 
COMPANY 


808  and  810  MARKET  ST.. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


The  Prudential  offers 
^\fhe  best  of  a/I  that  is 
^IjQOOc/  in  Life  Insurance, 
and  under  conditions 


J  suited  to  the  repuirements 


WRITE 


^^^5io^(l^of  the  kvhole  family. 

:TE     ^    'mi„  J 

THE  PRUDENTIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA. 


John  F.  Drydcn,  Pres. 


tionE  Office .  Nt  wark.  N.  J. 


There  are  hundreds  of  sleeping  rooms  about  the 
country  now  cold  and  cheerless,  that  might  be 
made  otherwise  by  the  use  of  the 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR 

with  its  120  cross  tubes.  One  stove  or  furnace  does 
the  work  of  two,  and  you  thus 

SAVE  Vz  YOUR  FUEL 

if  you  don't  understand  it,  send  for  free  booklet. 
Wheie  we  have  no  active  agent  we  will  sell  at 
wholesale  price  to  introduce. 

Roctester  Radiator  Co.,  No.  3  Furnace  St.  Rocliester,  N.  Y. 


WMC«C  IT 


w       ■  I   Write  for  our  14,5-page  boolc.  The  Origin  of  Stammering,  a  practical  and 
^3^9     ■         W    scientific  treatise  ou  speeeh  defects,  by  Georoe  .\ndrew  Lewis,  who 
stammered  for  more  than  20  years.    Sent  Free  to  any  address.    Answer  at 

once,  inclosing  six  cents  in  stamps  to  coyer 
postage,  and  we  will  send  you,  in  addition 
to  the  above  boolc,  a  beautiful  souvenir 
containing  25  illustrations  and  half  tone 
enKi  aviugs  interesting  to  every  Stammerer. 
Ask  also  for  a  free  sample  copy  of  The 
Piiono-Meter.  a  monthly  paper  exclusively 

  for  persons  who  stammer.  Address: 

FOiTsTAinMERERS,  sTaDELAIDE  STREET,  DETROIT.  IWICHIQAN. 


THE  LEWLS  SCHOOL 


7000  eiCYOLES 


.  carried  over  from  IS'j?  (?i((st 
■,bp  sacrificed  now.  Kcw 
illijrh  Grade,  ail  styles, 
lUe.-t  equipment,  [/('(o-an- 
I'ecd.  S9.75  to  $17.00. 
J  I'Mcd  wheclf*,Iate  models, 
nil   jimkeh.  $3  to  S!2. 
\Vf  ship  on  approval  'clth- 
&.0'iut  o  cent  payment.  Write 

_   Jliir  burifain  li-t  and  urt  catalomie 

Sof  swell 'SS  moilcU.  BICYCLK  FREE  for 
season  lo  advertise  iliein.  Sen-t  •'.n-  one.  Rider  utrent^ 
wanied.  Learnhow  to JKarn  u lileyeleandmake money. 

E.  k\  CVt'LE  CO.,  CHICAGO. 


AGOLD' 
WA 


1  AndCh&ln 
S7  selling  50  lbs.  Baker's  Teas, 

etc  Bicycles,  Cameras,  Din- 
ner Sets,  .Sevinti  Min-liines, 
Typewriters.  Tarlor  <)ri;;iii.^, 
Gramophoncfi,  GoUl  JtiiiKs, 
Banquet  Lanips.  etc., are  also 
easily  eariM-d.  Ex.  prepaid  on 
cash  iirdi'V'..  Send  jmstal  for  Cata 
W.G.2alLer^Dept.o3v  Springfield.Uasa. 

Ueutiou  tliU  paper. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


SEPTE>rBER  1,  1S98. 


®ur  iHouseboIb. 


TETE-A-TETE. 

I  know  not  whence  I  came, 

I  know  not  whither  1  go. 
But  the  fact  stands  clear 
That  I  am  here 

In  this  world  of  pleasure  and  woe; 
And  out  of  the  mist  and  murk 

Another  truth  shines  plain- 
It  is  in  my  power 
Each  day  and  hour 

To  add  to  its  joy  or  pain. 

I  know  that  the  earth  exists. 

It  is  none  of  my  business  why, 
I  cannot  find  out 
What  it's  all  about— 

I  would  but  waste  time  to  try. 
My  life  is  a  brief,  brief  thing: 

I  am  here  for  a  little  space. 
And  while  I  stay 
I  would  like,  if  I  may, 

To  brighten  and  better  the  place. 

The  trouble.  I  think,  with  us  all 

Is  the  lack  of  a  high  conceit; 
If  each  man  thought 
He  was  seat  to  the  snot 

To  make  it  a  bit  more  sweet. 
How  soon  we  could  gladden  the  world. 

How  easil.v  right  all  wrong. 
If  nobody  shirked 
And  each  one  worked 

To  help  his  fellows  along. 

Cease  wondering  why  you  came. 

Stop  looking  for  faults  and  flaws. 
Rise  up  to-day 
In  your  pride  and  sa.r: 

"I  am  part  of  the  first  great  cause. 
However  full  of  the  world. 

There  is  room  for  an  earnest  man; 
It  had  need  of  me 
Or  it  would  not  be — 

I  am  here  to  strengthen  the  plan." 

—Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


HOME  TOPICS. 

THE  Bath-eoom. — Every  city  house 
of  any  size  or  pretension  to  comfort 
has  a  bath-room,  but  of  compar- 
atively few  of  our  country  homes 
can  the  same  be  said.  I  want  to  urge  all 
who  are  building  new  homes  not  to  forget 
a(bath=room,  and  if  your  house  is  already 
built  and  this  has  been  neglected:  if  there  is 
no  room  wtich  can  be  given  up  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  you  do  not  see  your  way  clear  to 
add  such  a  room  to  your  house,  do  as  a  friend 
of  mine  has  done — have  a  bath-tub  set  in  one 
corner  of  the  kitchen,  and  hang  a  denim  cur- 
tain across  the  corner.  Unless  your  house 
is  fitted  with  hot  and  cold  water,  it  is  much 
better  to  have  the  bath-room  adjoin  the 


more  necessary  than  in  the  country.  After 
a  man  has  worked  all  day  in  the  field  plow- 
ing, harvesting  or  threshing,  his  clothes  sat- 
urated with  perspiration  and  every  pore  of 
his  skin  clogged  with  dust,  a  good,  warm 
bath  and  a  clean  night-shirt  will  bring  a 
feeling  of  rest  and  comfort  nothing  else  can 
give. 

Poisoxors  Plaj\"TS. — A  bulletin  just  is- 
sued by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  should  have  a  wide  circulation. 
It  treats  of  the  poisonous  plants  that  grow 
so  common  in  our  fields  and  woodlands.  It 
is  written  in  simple  language,  the  unneces- 
sary use  of  technical  terms  avoided,  and 
it  contains  descriptions  and  illustrations 
which  will  enable  any  one  to  recognize  these 
plants,  and  thereby  much  pain,  and  some- 
times more  serious  results,  will  be  avoided. 
This  bulletin,  besides  describing  the  plants 
so  well  known  by  name  as  poisonous;  name- 
ly, poison-ivy,  also  called  poison-oak;  poison- 
sumach,  which  is  also  called  poison-elder; 
poison-ash  and  poisoh-dogwood,  also  men- 
tions some  plants  w-hich  it  is  not  generally 
known  are  poisonous  to  the  touch,  as  the 
yellow  lady-slipper  and  others,  which  every 
year  cause  deaths  by  being  eaten  by  chil- 
dren who  mistake  them  for  something  else. 
Children  should  be  taught  early  not  to  taste 
or  even  handle  plants  with  which  they  are 
not  familiar,  and  then  every  means  possible 
taken  to  make  them  wise  in  all  the  plant-life 
of  the  neighborhood.  It  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  this  bulletin  vrere  placed  in  every 
school-room  in  both  city  and  country.  This 
bulletin  on  poisonous  plants  is  published 
for  free  distribution,  and  may  be  procured 
by  any  one  by  ■writing  to  the  Congressman 
from  their  district,  or  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  The  remedy  which  is  given  the 
preference  for  ivj"-poison  is  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  sugar  of  lead,  the  alcohol  being 
a  weak  fifty  or  seventy-five  per  cent  grade, 
and  the  powdered  sugar  of  lead  being  added 
until  no  more-  ^vill  dissolve.  This  is  to  be 
applied  only  externally,  and  kept'  carefully 
out  of  reach  of  children,  as  it  is  a  very 
poisonous  solution  in  itself.  The  alarming 
statement  is  made  in  this  bulletin  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  discovered 
the  adulteration  of  anise-seed  in  both  the 
foreign  and  domestic  markets  with  the  seed 
of  the  poison-hemlock,  which  resembles  it, 
but  which  is  very  poisonous. 

IMaida  McL. 


WHERE  ARE  THE  HEALTHY  YOUNG  MEN? 

The  result  of  the  medical  examinations 
which  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  fitness  for  military  service 
of  the  thousands  of  young  men  who  have 
been  volunteering  for  service  in  the  army 
and  the  navy  within  the  last  few  weeks  has 
been  the  subject  of  wide  newspaper  com- 
ment, and  has  arrested  the  attention  of  a 
large  jiumber  of  serious  and  thoughtful  men 
and  women  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  These 
examinations  have  brought  out  the  astonish- 
ing fact  that  an  average  of  about  one  half 
of  all  the  stalwart  voung  men  who  have 


There  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  same 
problem  would  be  confronting  us  here  in  this 
country  were  it  not  for  the  incessant  contri- 
bution of  citizens  from  foreign  countries, 
and  the  consequent  infusion  of  new  life  into 
the  old  communities  which  are  the  most  ac- 
tive center  for  race  degeneration  by  the  im- 
portation of  the  robust  and  hardy  peasantry 
of  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  whose  simple 
habits  have  thus  far  prevented  any  marked 
degree  of  physical  decadence. 

We  must  awaken  to  the  fact  that  race 
deterioration  is  going  on  in  our  very  midst 
to  an  alarming  extent,  and  that  the  only 


A  PRETTY  TABLE  COVER. 

A  square  of  heavy  linen  sl-.eeting  is  the 
material  required  for  this  table-cover.  A 
hem  about  two  inches  wide  is  basted  and 
five  threads  pulled  for  hemstitching,  which 


kitchen  than  to  put  it  on  the  second  floor.  ' 
If  tlie  bath-room  opcn.s  out  of  the  kitchen, 
a  few  feet  of  rubber  hose  may  be  attached  I 
to  the  kitchen  pump  and  cold  water  pumped 
directly  into  the  tub;  then  the  tub  can  be  ' 
emptied  by  the  pame  nieanH,  attaching  tlie  [ 
hose  to  the  outlet-i)ipe  of  the  tub  and 
running  it  directly  into  the  garden  or  into 
a  barrel,  where  it  ni!iy  be  used  in  the  gar- 
den as  needed.    In  one  house  that  I  know 
of  one  end  of  the  kitclicn  porch  has  been 
inclofied  to  make  a  bath-room,  ^vhich  in 
winter  is  heated  by  an  oil-stove.    In  no 
place  are  the  conveniences  for  a  daily  bath 


is  done  with  pink  filo  on  both  sides  of  the 
drawn  threads.  The  center  is  a  vermicelli 
pattern  covering  the  entire  fabric,  and  is 
worked  in  single  brier-stitch  w^th  the  pale 
.shades  of  floss — green,  pink,  blue  and  yellow 
following  each  other  around  the  entire  pat- 
ttin.  The  effect  is  beautiful  and  the  work 
quite  easy  to  do.  The  fringe  is  tied  into  the 
linen,  of  coarse  heavy  linen  thread.  The 
tassels  are  wound  with  the  different  shades 
employed  in  the  work.  The  beauty  of  this 
piece  of  work  is  its  practicability  and  dura- 
bility, and  can  be  accomplished  by  one 
versed  only  in  plain  needlework.       B.  K. 


I  volunteered  for  service  in  defense  of  their 
country  are  so  seriously  affected  as  to  be 
I  unfit  for  military  service. 
I     Here  we  have  another  decided  evidence  of 
;  physical  deterioration.   What  does  it  mean 
i  that  more  than  half  of  the  most  vigorous 
j  young  men  in  the  country  are  suffering  from 
I  tobacco  heart,  weak  lungs  and  other  defects 
to  such  a  degree  that  they  cannot  endure  the 
hardships  of  ordinary  militarj-  service  which 
nowadays  does  not  begin  to  compare  in  se- 
verity with  the  demands  made  upon  the 
soldiers  who  composed  the  armies  of  ancient 
Rome  and  Greece?   The  significance  of  this 
fact  cannot  be  misunderstood.  It  means  that 
race  deterioration  has  advanced  to  an  amaz- 
ing degree;  . by  comparing  the  results  of  the 
present  examinations  with  those  made  thir- 
ty-five years  ago,  when  the  Union  army  was 
being  recruited,  it  is  e\ident  that  within  the 
last  third  of  a  century  there  has  been  a  de- 
cided advance  in  a  downward  direction. 

We  may  possibly  be  growing  wiser,  but  we 
are  certainly  growing  weaker.  The  almost 
universal  use  of  tobacco  among  joung  men, 
the  extensive  use  of  wine,  beer  and  alcoholic 
liquors  of  other  sorts  in  all  classes  of  society, 
the  neglect  of  physical  exercise,  the  vicious 
and  dyspepsia-producing  diet  to  which  young 
men  and  young  women  are  subjected  in 
boarding-schools,  college  dormitories,  hotels, 
boarding-houses,  as  well  as  in  their  o^vn 
homes,  together  with  soul-and-body-destroy- 
ing  vices  of  various  sorts,  are  making  rapid 
inroads  upon  the  constitution  and  the  stam- 
ina of  the  race. 

We  note  that  certain  senators  and  other 
politicians  are  complaining  that  the  army 
regulations  are  too  strict,  but  Dr.  Sternberg, 
the  surgeon-general  of  the  army,  a  man  of 
unquestioned  fairness  and  integrity,  assures 
the  public  that  there  has  been  no  change 
wiicUever  in  the  regulations.  Evidently  the 
change  is  in  the  men.  It  is  about  time  that 
the  leaders  of  our  government  and  of  society 
awaken  to  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to 
make  good  soldiers,  and  equally  impo.ssible 
to  make  good  men,  out  of  the  sort  of  rubbish 
which  is  spread  upon  the  average  table;  that 
sinewy,  enduring  muscles  are  not  developed 
in  the  saloon,  the  billiard-hall,  at  the  card- 
table  or  at  other  sedentary  occupations,  as 
loafing,  watching  the  issues  of  a  hoi-se-race 
or  a  base-ball  match,  strutting  down  the 
avenue  with  a  cane  and  a  blooded  puj),  or 
extracting  nicotine  from  a  cigarette  or  a 
well-filled  meerschaum  pipe. 

At  the  present  rate  of  deterioration  it  will 
not  be  long  before  this  country  will  be  run- 
ning an  even  race  w\ih  France  on  the  road 
to  national  decay.  France  has  abandoned 
all  attempts  to  keep  her  military  standard 
up  to  the  lev^l  of  sound  physical  develop- 
ment, having  lowered  her  standard  of  height 
two  centimeters,  or  four  fifths  of  an  inch, 
within  .ten  years,  and  is  now  struggling  with 
the  problem  of  how  to  prevent  depopulation. 


remedy  which  can  possibly  be  of  any  service 
to  check  this  tidal  wave  of  destruction  which 
threatens  the  annihilation  not  only  of  the 
nation,  but  of  the  race,  is  thoroughgoing 
reformation  of  the  health  habits  of  the  indi- 
\-idual.  Municipal,  state  and  national  san- 
itary laws,  regulations  and  reforms  are  of  the 
highest  value,  but  are  incompetent  to  deal 
with  this  appalling  question.  Environment 
is  a  matter  of  the  highest  value  in  the  culti- 
vation of  health,  but  will  not  compensate 
for  the  infraction  by  the  individual  of  the 
known  laws  of  physiological  existence.— 
Good  Health.        ^  _  ,  

A  WASH-STAND  SET. 

These  mats  are  made  of  macrame  cord  or 
heavy  white  cord  Xo.  6,  and  are  very  simple 
and  useful.  As  a  gift  to  one  starting  house- 
keeping nothing  would  be  more  acceptable. 
They  can  be  all  w  hite  or  a  little  color  em- 
ployed in  the  edge.  The  directions  are  so 
simple  to  one  used  to  crocheting  that  it 
would  be  unnecessarj-  to  go  into  detail  with 
them.  B.  K, 

MY  WAY  OF  PUTTING  UP  PEACHES. 

About  the  middle  of  September  is  con- 
sidered the  prime  time  to  put  away  peaches. 
Opinions  dift'er  as  to  the  best  kinds,  some 
preferring  the  White  Heath,  others  the 
Yellow  Crawford,  and  again  others  the 
Clingstone.  Fov  pickles  or  brandy  peaches 
the  Cling  is  preferable,  for  simply  canning 
either  of  the  other  varieties,  but  for  pre- 
serves the  Crawford  is  the  best,  as  it  is  rich. 

To  Preserve  Peaches.— Allow  three 
fourths  of  a  pound  t)f  sugar  to  each  pound  of 
fruit.  Pare  with  a  silver  knife,  and  lay  them 
in  water  to  prevent  discoloration.  Add  a  cup- 
ful of  water  to  each  pound  of  sugar,  and  a 
few  of  the  seeds,  blanched.  Boil  for  ten 
minutes,  and  add  the  fruit  a  few  halves  at  a 
time;  when  they  are  done  remove  to  a  large 
platter.  When  you  have  sufficient  for  a  jar, 
return  to  the  syrup  to  reheat;  then  carefully 
fill  your  jar  with  the  fruit,  cover  with  syrup, 
and  seal  immediately. 

Braxdied  Peaches.— Take  six  pounds 
of  sugar  and  one  quart  of  white  brandy  to 
nine  pounds  of  peaches.  Drop  the  peaches 
into  boiling  water  for  a  moment,  and  the 
skins  Avill  rub  off  easily  with  a  flannel  cloth. 
Boil  the  syrup  first,  then  put  in  the  fruit, 
and  when  it  is  tender  pour  in  the  brandy; 
set  on  the  back  of  the  stove  for  awhile,  and 
let  simmer  for  half  an  hour;  can  and  seal. 
Let  stand  six  months  before  using.     B.  K. 


"So  far  I  hnve  sold  Peerless  Atlas  to  nine 
persons  out  of  every  ten  that  I  have  can- 
vassed," says  Mrs.  Viola  A.  Siemer,  Los  .-^n- 
goks.  Cal..  "and  am  absolutely  certain  I  can 
nearly  or  quiti-  luaiutaiii  that  rate  through- 
out.   I  need  'Mt  .Xtlascs  imiiiodiately." 


For  the  worst  of  Colds  there  is  no  better 
remedy  than  Jayue's  Kxpectoiaut. 


September  1,  1898. 
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TATTING  TIDY. 

Abbievintion:— D  s,  double  .<!titch. 
CENTER  RING. 

1  d  s,  *  1  loop,  2  d  s,  repeat  from  *  until 
12  loop.s  have  been  made,  and  end  with 
Ids  as  in  beginning,  then  draw  close. 

First  row  around  center  ring — Leave 
thread  one  eighth  of  an  inch  long;  make 
7  d  s,  join  to  last  loop  of  center  ring,  7  d  s, 
diaw  elo.'ie.   Turn  work. 

Second  row  around  center  ring — 7  d  s, 
1  loop,  7  d  s,  draw  close. 

FIRST  ROW. 

7  d  s,  join  to  11  loop,  7  d  s,  draw  close. 
Kepeat  secpnd  row,  then  first,  etc.,  until 
12  scallops  have  been  made  and  joined.  To 
center  ring  and  12  small  scallops  of  second 
row  surrounding  first  row  join  thread  by 
pulling  it  through  the  bit  of  thread  between 
the  center  ring  and  first  row,  tie  to  the  end 
of  the  thread  left  at  the  beginning,  and  cut 
the  working  Jhi'ead  short. 

SMALL  STAR. 

ifake  7  d  s,  join  to  any  of  the  scallops  of 
second  row.  !Make  7  d  s,  draw  clo.se,  *  then 
close  to  last  scallop  make  7  d  s,  1  loop,  7 
d  s,  draw  close,  repeat  from  *  twice,  and  tie 
working  thread  to  thi-ead  left  when  starting 
first  scallop  of  this  part,  make  firm  lcnot,and 
cut  thread  short.  !Make  tidy  any  size  re- 
quired. 

OUTSIDE  ROW. 

For  center  ring  1  d  s,  *  1  loop,  2  d  s, 
repeat  from  *  until  there  are  13  loops,,  and 
with  Ids  draw  close,  leave  one  eighth  of  an 
inch  of  thread,  7  d  s,  join  to  last  loop  of 
center  ring,  7  d  s,  draw  close.  7  d  s,  1  loop,  7 
d  s,  draw,  turn  work  over,  7  d  s,  close  to 
last  little  scallop,  1  loop,  7  d  s,  draw,  repeat- 
ing until  you  have  i  scallops  for  first  row 
and  3  for  second  row,  7  d  s,  join  to  third 
loop  of  end  wheel  of  tidy  from  whei'e  the 
wheels  are  joined.  Then  7  d  s,  draw,  turn 
work  (for  center  ring),  7  d  s,  fasten  to  next 
on  center  ring,  7  d  s,  draw,  turn  work,  7  d  s, 
join  to  second  loop,  or  one  nearer  tidy,  join- 
ing 7  d  s,  draw  close,  7  d  s,  join  to  center 
ring,  7  d  s,  draw,  turn.  7  d  s,  1  loop,  7  d  s, 
draw, repeat  until  you  have  4  scallops  on  first 
row  and  3  on  second  row,  7  d  s,  *  1  loop,  2 
d  s,  repeat  from  *  until  there  are  5  loops,  7 
d'-Sr  draw,  7  d  .s,  join  to  center  ring. 
7  fl  s,  draw,  turn,  7  d  s,  join  to  first 
loop  in  scallop  of  5  loops,  2  d  s,  1  loop,  etc., 
until  there  are  4  loops,  7  d  s,  draw,  turn.  7 
d  s,  join  to  loop  of  center  ring,  7  d  s, 
draw,  repeat  until  there  are  5  large 
scallops  with  3  loops  after  joining  with  the 
small  ones  between,  draw  thread  of  last 
large  scallop  between  first  and  second  row, 
fasten  tight,  cut  thread,  make  small  star. 
Then  7  d  s,  join  in  first  loop  of  large  wheel 
next  to  the  tidy.  7  d  s,  draw,  7  d  s,  join  to 
loop  of  second  row  of  tidy  next  large  wheel 
just  completed.  Then  7  d  s,  join  in  first 
loop  in  second  i\heel  in  tidy,  7  d  s,  draw, 


7  d  s,  join  to  second  loop  of  second  wheel, 
7  d  s,  draw,  make  alternately  one  small 
scallop  for  first  row  and  one  for  second  row 
until  you  have  4  for  the  first  row  and  3 
for  second  low,  then  7  d  s,  1  loop,  1  d  s,  etc., 
until  you  have  5  loops.  Then  7  d  s,  draw, 
make  one  small  scallop  for  first  row,  then 
7  d  s,  join  on  last  loop  of  large  scallop,  2 
d  s,  1  loop,  etc.,  until  you  have  4  loops, 
then  7  d  s,  draw,  small  scallop  for  first  row, 
and  so  alternate  until  you  have  5  large 
scallops  on  second  row.  Then  join  last  loop 
of  fifth  scallop  on  first  loop  of  first  wheel. 

FOR  COUXER  OUTSIDE  WHEEL. 

1  d  s,  1  loop,  2  d  s,  etc.,  until  you  have  13 
loops.  Ids,  draw.  Then  7  d  s,  join  to  cen- 
ter ring,  7  d  s,  draw,  7  d  s, 
join  to  first  loop  of  second 
row  next  to  large  scallop.  7 
d  s,  draw,  7  d  s,  join  to  sec- 
ond loop  of  center  ring,  7  d 
3,  draw,  7  d  s,  join  to  second 
loop  of  large  scallop.  7  d  s, 
draw,  make  alternately  one 
scallop  for  first  row  and  one 
for  second  row  of  7  d  s,  join, 
7  d  s,  draw,  until  you  have 
4  in  first  row  and  3  in 
second  row,  then  7  d  s,  1 
loop,  2  d  s,  etc.,  until  you 
have  5  loops.  Then  7  d  s, 
draw,  then  small  scallop 
joined  to  first  loop  of  first 
row.  Then  7  d  s,  join  to 
first  loop  of  first  large  scal- 
lop, 2  d  s,  1  loop,  etc..  until 
you  have  4  loops,  then  7 
d  s,'  draw.  Then  alternate 
one  small  scallop  joined  to 
first  row,  then  7  d  s,  join  to 
first  loop  of  second  large 
scallop,  etc.,  until  you  have 
all  loops  of  first  row  filled 
and  8  large  scallops  on 
second  row,  fasten  to  first 
loop  of  second  large  scallop.  This  makes 
corner  wheel;  make  others  same  as  those 
before  this.  Mrs.  M.  R.  Whitney. 


first  and  second  scallops  of  t-liird  fan  above, 
then  complete  the  fan. 

.Join  first  and  second  scallops  of  fourth  fan 
to  third  and  fourth  of  third  fan  above,  and 
third  and  fourth  scallops  of  same  fan  to  first 
and  second  scallops  of  fifth  fan,  and  so  on. 
Having  made  the  rows  of  fans,  add  the  edge 
as  follows: 

First  row — Fasten  in  between  first  2  scal- 
lops of  fir.st  fan  *  ch  13,  1  d  between  next 
2  scallops,  ch  13,  fasten  between  next  2, 
ch  15,  fasten  between  first  2  scallops  of  next 
fan,  and  repeat  from  *. 

Second  row — Looijs  of  11  ch  fastened  in 
center  of  previous  ch  loops  with  1  d. 

Third  row — Like  second  row. 


^CHEAPER  THAN  BEEF 


7  d  s,  1  loop,  7  d  s,  draw,  tie  finishing  thread 
and  beginning  thread  tight,  cut. 

CENTER  RING. 

1  d  s,  1  loop,  2  d  s,  etc.,  having  13  loops,  1  d 
s,  draw,  make  1  small  scallop  for  first  row, 
as  before,  7  d  s,  join  to  large  wheel,  first 
small  scallop  next  large  scallop,  7  d  s,  draw, 
then  7  d  s,  join  to  center  I'ing,  7  d  s,  draw, 
turn,  7  d  s,  join  to  loop  of  large  wheel,  7  d  s, 
draw  another  small  scallop  for  first  row. 
.7  d  s,  join  to  loop  of  star  between  wheels. 
7  d  s,  draw,  small  scallop  for  first  row,  7 
d  s,  join  on  first  loop  of  second  wheel  of 
tidy.   7  d  s,  draw,  small  scallop  for  first  row. 


TRILBY  FAN  LACE. 

Abbreviations: — Ch,  chain;  st,  stitch;  d, 
double;  d  tr,  double  treble;  s,  single;  si  st, 
slip  stitch. 

Use  a  steel  hook  and  a  good  quality  of  lin- 
en thread  Ko.  40  or  cotton  thread  Xo.  24, 
as  either  will  make  a  wide  and  handsome 
lace. 

Beginning  with  a  fan,  make  a  eh  of  16  st; 
join. 

First  row— Ch  4,  *  1  d  tr  (thread  over 
twice)  in  loop,  ch  1 ;  repeat  from  *  until  you 
have  15  d  tr;  turn. 

Second  row— Make  2  d  under  first  1  ch, 
*  1  d  under  next  1  ch,  eh  4,  1  d  under 
same  1  ch,  2  d  under  next;  repeat  from  *, 
forming  7  picots;  turn. 

Third  row  —  Ch  5, 
miss  first  pieot,  fasten 
with  1  d  over  third  d 
tr,  and  repeat  around 
fan;  turn. 

Fourth  row — !Make  8 
d  under  each  5  ch. 

This  completes  the 
first  fan.  To  begin  the 
second  fan,  turn,  make 
1  s  in  each  of  4  d  (or 
ch  4),  ch  9,  fasten  in 
center  of  next  scallop, 
ch  4,  turn,  and  repeat 
directions  for  first  fan, 
beginning  with* in  first 
row,  working  the  15  d 
tr  under  loop  of  9  ch. 

The  fans  are  all  made 
in  this  way,  the  third 
being  begun  on  the  op- 
liosite  end  of  the  sec- 
ond fan  from  what  the 
second  fan  was  begun 
on,  and  so  on,  which 
makes  a  row  of  zig- 
zag fans.  At  the  end 
of  last  row  of  sec- 
ond and  following  fans  ch  4,  st  si  in  center 
of  third  scallop  of  preceding  fan,  ch  5,  1  d  in 
second,  forming  a  picot,  ch  2,  work  up  to 
center  of  first  scallop,  and  continue. 

This  single  row  of  fans  makes  a  pretty 
lace  or  insertion,  or  another  row  may  be 
added. 

The  second  row  is  joined  to  first  row  when 
being  worked,  by  second,  fourth,  sixth,  etc. 

After  making  first  4  d  in  last  row,  on  sec- 
ond lower  fan  ch  2,  si  st  in  center  of  first 
scallop  of  first  fan  above,  ch  2,  fill  the  eh 
with  d,  4  d  under  next  scallop,  ch,  fasten 
to  next  scallop  above,  fill  the  chain,  repeat 
same  in  working  next  2  scallops,  joining  to 


Fourth  row — Ch  of  6  st  each  fastened  in 
center  of  11  eh. 

Fifth  row — A  tr  in  first  st,  *  ch  1,  miss  1, 
1  tr  in  next:  repeat  from  *  to  end. 

Sixth  row — Fasten  in  first  st,  ch  5,  2  d  tr 
in  same  place,  keeping  top  loop  of  all  on 
hook  and  working  off  together,  ch  5,  miss  6, 
1  d  in  next,  and  repeat  from  *. 

Seventh  row — 1  d  in  top  of  d  tr,  ch  6, 
and  repeat. 

Eighth  row — Like  fifth  row. 

For  the  lace  only  one  side  is  finished  with 
the  edges.  This  lace  makes  a  nice  finish 
for  the  ends  of  tidies  or  bureau-scarfs. 

Mr.s.  Wood. 


TEA-CADDY  BONNET. 

This  is  surely  a  sunbonnet  year,  and  one 
of  the  very  pretty  models  is  called  the  "tea- 
caddy  bonnet."  The  front  (a  flaring  front, 
after  one  of  the  patterns  seen  in  Farm  and 
Fireside)  is  cut  from  the  straw  covering 
a  tea-caddy.  These  coverings  are  of  red 
and  plaided  in  various  colors,  many  of  them 
being  very  pretty.  Line  iwith  a  cheap 
lawn,  letting  the  lining  bind  the  front  all 
around.  The  cape  and  crown  are  cut  in  one 
piece  and  arranged  by  a  shirring-string; 
tack  the  crown  to  the  front.  Notch  a  nar- 
raw  strip  of  the  lawn  with  the  scissors,  and 
gather  through  the  middle  for  a  ruffle.  It 
can  all  be  done  in  a  short  time,  and  the  cape 
and  crown-piece  can  easily  be  unshirred  and 
taken  off  to  launder  when  tl;ey  become 
soiled  from  frequent  outdoor  wear.  Thej' 
are  much  prettier  than  the  old  Shaker  bon- 
nets that  were  formerly  worn  so  much,  and 
very  much  cooler,  because  the  front  is  not 
made  as  close  as  they  were. 

There  is  a  little  village  in  New  York  state 
where  nearl.y  all  the  .voung  people  are  wear- 
ing the  "tea-caddy"  bonnets,  and  the  chil- 
dren's bonnets  are  nearly  all  made  of  the 
stra^y  plaided  in  red.  They  are  so  easily 
made  that  women  in  that  place  make 
them,  furnishing  the  material  for  each 
one  at  twenty-five  cents. 

Mary  .Jo.-;lyn  Smith. 


"Money  is  very  scarce  liere  just  now," 
writes  Mrs.  Alice  Martin,  Yoakum,  Texas, 
"and  people  are  all  acting  on  the  principle 
of  'a  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned.'  Hut 
none  can  withhold  appreciation  of  the  F.\rm 
.\XD  FiicF.siDF.  and  WoM.\x's  Ho.me  f'oMr.\x- 
lox.  Tlie  latter  is  so  dainty  and  giaceful 
all  feel  that  in  ordering  it  they  arc  making 
the  best  possible  invrstiuent  of  Qfty  cents, 
"one  that  will  bring  returns  fouifold.  I  have 
been  taking  subscriptions  f(ir  another  ladies' 
journal  at  a  higher  price,  but  find  a  groat 
many  prefer  the  Won[ax's  Home  CoMPAXinx 
because  of  its  crispness  and  bright  frcsbui  ss, 
while  the  ditfcrence  in  pric<'  aircsts  universal 
and  always  surprised  atteutiou." 


Every  pound  of  Franklin  Mills  Flour,  a  Fine 
Flour  of  the  KuUre  Wheat  represents  a  pound  of 
food  value.  One  dollar's  worth  of  beef  contains 
nutrimentfor2  4-5 days.  One  dollar's  worth  of 

Franklin  Mills  Flour, 

A  Fine  Flour  of  the  Entire  Wheat 

contains  nutriment  for  19'  ( days.  When  the  true 
value  of  the  Fiiie  Flour  Is  known, 
.g  all  will  use  it  as  their  bread 
food.   It  is  easy  of  dicestloD, 
perfect  in  assimilation  and 
thoroughly  nourishes  every 
_1   part  of  tlie  body. 

If  yniir  grocer  does  not 
keep  Franklin  Mills  Flour, 
*  have  lilm  order  some  for 
you  or  send  us  his  name 
•and  your  order— we  will 
see  that  you  are  supplied. 
-5    See  that  the  Flour  de- 
livered bears  our  label; 
avoid  substitutes. 
Booklet  with  key  to  pic- 
ture  Free  for  the  asking. 

The  geuuine  made  only  by  the 
FRANKLIN  MILLS  CO.,  LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 

COSTS  NOTHING 

to  Bee,  examine  and 
gar-  57  QC  B 
mvDt.  ip  I  I  3  J  r  € 

SIS  Seal  Plus 
OUR  OFFER 

US,  send  no  money  ' 
heipht  and  weight,  i 
inches  around  body  e 
and  NECK,  and  we  win 
send  you  this  beautiful 
cape  oy  express  C. ' 
subject  toexamlnallo 
foa  CRD  examine  ai 
try  It  on  at  your  nearest / 
express  o01ce  and 
Iffound  exnetly  as 
represented,  one  of  , 
the   hands  om  es  If 
garments  yon  ever 
saw  and  equal  to 
capes  sold  by  others a 
pay  the  express  agent ' 
Special  Price.  $7. gSf 
express  eliarges. 
TUIQP&PP  la  made  ofvery  high-grado  SEAL  PLCSHiitlB 

I  nio  vwr&  2i  inches  lonjr.  tery  full  sweep,  double  Kmpiro 
back,  elaborately  embroidered  %il  over,  including  coilar, 
extra  fine  BLACK  THIBET  FUR  edging  around  collar  and 
front, heavily  interlined  and  lined  with  Imperial  sailn  ia 
either  black,  light  blue  or  red  shades.  These  capes  are  flae 
tnilormade  In  the  very  latest  style,  and  are  ?uch  values  aa 

were  never  before  offered  by  us  or  any  other  houhe. 
WKiTE  FOR  FREE  CLOaK  CATALOOI  K  Of  everything  In 

woTTien'sand  chihlren's  wearing  apparel.  Address 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  St  Co,  doe.)  Chicago,  III 


LiNENE 


Collars  and 
Cuffs. 


stylish,  convenient,  economical,  made  of  fine 
cloth  and  finished 
alike  on  both  sides. 
Reversible  and  give 
double  service. 


No  Laundry  'Wotk 

When  soiled  on  both 
sides,  discard.  Ten 
Collars  or  five  pairs 
of  cuffs,  25c.  Send  6c.  in  stamps  for  sample 
collar  and  pair  of  cuffs.  Name  size  and  style. 
Reversible  Collar  Co..Dept  C.  Boston 


Meiitiou  this  iiaper. 


SOLD!^ 

UNDER  A 

POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 

to  wash  as  clean  as  can  be  done  on  the  washboard  and 
with  much  more  ease.  This  applies  to  TerrllTK  Perrrct 
Wahhlnfi  Marliiiie  wliich  will  he  sent  on  trial  at  wholesale 
price  if  not  satisfactory  money  refunded.  Api-nls 
Waiilrd.  For  exclusive  territory, terras  and  prices  write 
POKTLAMJ  MFG.  OO.     ll»x  4.    Portland,  Mtch. 

It  rests  with  you  whether  you  continue  the^^^HB 
nerve-killing  tobacco  habit.  Nil-TO-UAC^^  ^^^H 
removes  the  duaire  for  tobacfo,  with-^^y  W  ^I^^^^P 
out  nervous  distress,  expels  nico-^^'Tl  ^  I  Wl'^^u 
tine,  purifieit  the  blood,  re-^t^M  ■  I  ■  ^^^^1,600.- 
stores    lost  manhood.  I  I  L^WO  boxe'i 

makes  you  ^"o°&^^Bj  I  itP^oId.  400,000 
in  health,  nerve^^vJI  I  P^^^cases  cured.  Buy 
and  pocket-^'^^W  flB  iL>^arO-TO-BAC  from 
book.  ^^„*<»#"¥  I  wx^^your  own  druggist,  who 
^#>^£^a  i1  ^^^^^^111  vouch  fortis.  Take  it  with 
^m^m^  M  V  I  ^^^^  "tiW.  patiently,  persistently.  One 
^^^^H  ^^^^"^  box.  SI.  usually  cures;  3  boxes,  tS.&O. 

^aranteed  to  cure,  or  we  refund  Dionej. 
i^kZ^^  Sterlins  Bemedj  Co. ,  Chleaee,  BenlrMl,  H*w  Tvrft. 

THROW  AWAY  YOUR  HAT  PINS 

The  Ideal 
Hat  Fastener 

is  ;\  jiertei  t  device  for  hoM- 
itii-'llu'  hat  on  the  head  with- 
out a  pin,  no  matter  ho\r 

 hard  the  wind  blows. 

Jnst  the  thing  for  cyclists.  In  fiwA,  every  lady,  young  or 

old.   Price  25  cents,  by  mail.   Aj-'eiits  wanted, 

IDEAL  FASTENER  CO..  280!i.  Dearborn  Street.  CHICAGO. 


$395  Buys  a  Man's  All-Wool  Suit 


warranted  best  fai>t  color,  alKwool  black 
cheviot,  elegantly  lined.  Buperbl}'  satin 
piped,  perfect  in  fit  and  style,  very  dressy 
and  fully  worth  $10.00. 

SKN]>  NO  MUiNEY.  but  eend  this  adv. 
with  height,  weight,  chest,  waist  and  crotch 
measure.  We'll  express  the  suit  C.O.D.  and 
allow  you  to  carefully  examine  and  try  it  on 
before  you  pay  one  cent.  Pay  nothing  If 
nnMntUfactory.  We  maUe  other  aultA  from 
$4.9&  up.  Write  for  free  samples  of  cloth. 
LouU  Z.  TebOB  Co., 152-157  \T.  Jackson  St.,CMe«BO 

CO.MKl\.VTIO\  l>IPPEK-Seven  useful 
articles  in  one.  Samples  KilKE,  prepaid,  to 
A«KNTS.  Other  articles  new  and  eatchy- 
Write.pOStal  will  do.  Uundell  3ir>.,i'ornio|;, 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


SEPTE^rBER  1,  1898. 


®ur  Housebolt). 


•'Xow,  ma,  what  makes  ye  dawdle  so?  Why 

don't  ye  come  to  bed 
An'  not  go  wanderin'  around?  Yes,  dawdle's 

what  I  said: 
I'll  bet  there  ain't  no  other  word  in  Webster's 

spellin'-booli 
To  picture  out  the  way  you  move.   Of  course, 

you've  got  to  looli 
Inside  the  closet  once  again — you're  looked 

sis  times  afore. 
I'll  bet  you've  walked  a  mile  right  up  an' 

down  this  floor. 
You've  kissed  the  baby  now  four  times;  I've 

sorter  lost  the  run 
Of  all  them  times  you've  tucked  her  in — now 

you  may  call  it  fun 
To  dawdle  this  wa.v,  but.  my  stars,  ef  I  was 

tired  as  .vou 
I'd  go  to  bed  an'  git  some  sleep—" 

"Xow.  sir,  if  you're  all  through 
I'm  going  to  dawdle  all  I  like:  1  11  tell  you 

that  right  now. 
I  ll  go  to  bed  the  way  I  please!   You  hear 

me?  Anyhow — 
You  better  sleep  in  t'other  room  ef  you  ain't 

satisfied—" 

"Now,  ma.  I  wouldn't  git  so  mad— you  know 

I  onl.v  tried 
To  make  things  easy  for  ,ve — " 

"I  want  you  to  understand 
I'm  going  to  dawdle  all  I  like,  and  won't  take 

no  command 
From  no  such  man  as  you  be:  you  just  get 

that  through  your  head! 
There's  one  place  where  I'll  take  my  time, 

an'  that's  a-goin'  to  bed!" 

— Rural  New-Yorker. 


broken  crockery, "and  hot  milk  or  water  put 
into  the  churn  will  prove  more  efficacious 
in  turning  the  cream  into  butter  than  any 
amount  of  fretting. 
The  poet  says: 

"Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall, 
Some  days  must  be  dark  and  dreary." 

The  wind  gets  in  the  east,  perhaps  the 
roof  leaks,  the  rain  drives  in  around  doors 
and  windows;  but  get  rags  and  mop  and 
old  tin  dishes,  and  keep  the  flood  out  the 
best  way  you  can;  it  will  clear  off  sometime, 
for  "sunshine  always  follows  rain." 

In  some  of  our  moods  it  takes  very  little 
things  to  try  our  patience  and  temper,  when 
the  sum  of  our  trials,  though  individually 
small,  almost  overwhelm  us.  So  we  often 
need,  as  the  "old  lady"  said,  "to  remember 
our  mercies;"  and  remembering  them  we 
shall  find  that  in  most  lives  the  blessings 
outnumber  the  trials.  We  must  cultivate 
heart-sunshine,  which  will  lighten  them  won- 
derfully. After  all,  I  don't  believe  farmers' 
wives  have  more  or  greater  trials  than  fall 
to  the  lot  of  most  housekeepers. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Crawford. 


THE  TRIALS  OF  A  FARMER'S  WIFE. 

THERE  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  of 
the  greatest  trials  of  many  a  farmer's 
wife  is  the  scarcity  of  neighbors  and 
consequent  loneliness,  unless  she  has 
a  large  family  or  resources  within  herself  to 
supply  tha  lack  of  companionship. 

It  is  a  trial  to  be  debarred  from  social 
life,  from  lectures,  meetings  and  en- 
tertainments, as  many  are  in  these 
isolated  homes. 

Then,  too,  the  environments  of 
some  homes  are  very  unattractive; 
the  buildings  inconvenient  and  not 
in  good  repair,  the  outlook  not  pleas- 
ant, because  of  neglected  fences,  un- 
trimmed  trees  and  shrubberies,  or 
the  absence  of  them  altogether. 

Another  trial  is  the  want  of  suffic- 
ient help  or  labor-saving  implements 
to  lighten  the  often  hard  work: 
time  for  books,  music  and  outdoor 
recreations. 

A  great  many  farmers  keep  hens, 
which  are  allowed  the  full  range  of 
the  premises  wherever  they  can  get, 
and  it  is  certainly  a  trial  to  have 
them  about  the  door-steps  and  ve- 
randas. Just  before  the  flower-seeds 
are  planted  and  the  house-plants 
nicely  fixed  in  the  beds  it  is  doubly 
so,  for  it  spoils  half  the  enjoyment  of 
the  flowers  to  have  them  fenced  in 
with  wire. 

My  greatest  trial  as  a  farmer's 
wife  is  the  want  of  strength  for  the 
amount  of  hard,  heavy  work  that 
must  be  done,  and  coming  to  the 
farm  as  I  did,  in  middle  life,  without 
much  experience  and  with  less  adap- 
tability than  some,  I  find  much  that  is  dis- 
agreeable and  trying  (especially  from  house- 
cleaning,  trying  lard  ^nd  tallow,  and  other 
work  that  comes  at  butchering-time).  I  am 
afraid  I  don't  like  housework  well  enough 
to  make  it  successful  in  a  farm-house.  I  like 
my  easy-chair,  with  books  and  papers,  and  a 
walk  in  the  woods  and  fields;  but  too  often 
find  refuge  in  that  easy-chair,  with  folded 
hands,  too  tired  to  read  and  almost  too 
tired  to  think.  As  for  outdoor  walks,  they 
are  generally  few  and  short. 

My  house  is  large  and  my  kitchen  roomy, 
and  a  little  French  neighbor  who  used  to  sit 
on  my  l)ac^  .stairs  and  watch  me  passing  to 
and  fro  abd^it  my  work,  said  one  day,  "Why, 
you  have  'NV^alked  moi'e  than  three  miles  in 
your  kitche^  to-day." 

Apropos  of  this  I  ran  across  a  little  anec- 
dote the  other  day  tliat  may  be  of  interest 
to  the  sisters:  "Mother,"  said  Farmer  Gray 
to  liis  wife,  "what  be  you  a-lookin'  at  John- 
nie's bicycle  -so  long  fur?" 

"I  was  a-wonderin',  8ilas,"  said  she,  "ef 
I  couldn't  haveone  of  them  there  things  that 
tell  how  fur  j-ou  go  hitched  to  me  some- 
where. I'm  cur'us  to  know  how  many  miles 
I  travel  in  a  day  doin'  this  'ere  housework." 

We  all  have  our  blue  days,  when  the 
household  machinerj-  seems  to  be  all  out  of 
gear— the  milk  gets  spilled,  some  cherished 
dish  is  brok'en,  the  butter  refuses  to  come, 
and  evei-ything  goes  wrong.  "It  is  no  use  to 
cry  over  spilt  milk;"  'tears  will  not  mend 


MY  WAY  OF  SERVING  PEACHES. 

The  old  copy-books  were  right.  "There  is 
a  right  and  wrong  way  of  performing  every 
task,  and,  unfortunately,  the  wrong  way  of 
sweetening  uncooked  peaches  is  the  well 
nigh  imiversal  one  of  sprinkling  dry 
sugar  over  the  pared  fruit  and  allowing 
to  stand  one  hour  or  more  before  ser\'ing. 
Don't  stay  in  this  rut  any  longer,  but  adopt 
the  newer  way  of  using  a  rich,  cold  sjTup, 
and  prove  its  superiority. 

Pare  and  halve  ripe  fruit  an  hour  before 
it  is  needed;  place  the  cut  side  upward  in  a 
serving-dish,  dip  the  syrup  over,  and  set  in 
a  cold  place  until  ready  to  serve.  For  con- 
venience's   sake,    and    because    the  sj-rup 


lemon;  add  the  gelatin,  stir  until  dissolved, 
add  the  juice  of  the  lemon,  strain  into  a 
deep  bowl,  and  set  in  a  pan  of  crushed  ice. 
Beat  with  an  egg- whip  for  five  minutes;  add 
the  stiffly  beaten  whites  of  three  eggs,  and 
whip  the  whole  until  it  is  foamy  all  through 
and  begins  to  thicken.  Boil  two  cupfuls  of 
granulated  sugar  and  tone  cupful  of  water 
until  it  spins  a  thread.  Pare  half  a  dozen 
even-sized  ripe  peaches,  cut  off  and  discard 
both  ends;  cut  the  rest  neatly  into  rings  one 
half  an  inch  thick,  and  sort  them  into  three 
sizes.  Commencing  with  the  smallest,  dip 
each  ring  in  the  sjtup.  drain,  and  cover  the 
bottom  of  a  mold  that  has  been  rubbed  with 
soft  butter;  dip  the  next  larger  rings,  and 
press  a  row  around  the  side  next  to  the 
bottom;  fill  the  mold  that  deep  with  jelly, 
add  the  last  row  of  fruit  rings  and  the  jelly, 
and  set  in  a  cold  place  six  or  eight  hours  to 
stift'en.  Blanch  as  many  peach-kernels  as 
there  are  fruit  rings  on  the  bottom  of  the 
mold  by  pouring  boiling  water  over  them 
and  allowing  to  remain  until  the  skins  can 
be  rubbed  off,  then  cover  with  cold  water. 
Half  an  hour  before  the  mound  is  needed 
carefully  turn  it  ovit  on  a  serving-plate,  and 
brush  over  the  top  and  sides  with  syrup; 
coat  the  kernel  with  syrup,  stick  one  in  the 
center  of  each  ring  on  the  top,,sift  a  table- 
spOonful  of  powdered  sugar  over  the  top, 
and  return  to  the  ice-box.  Serve  with 
sweetened  whipped  cream  flavored  with 
almond  extract. 

Katherixe  B.  Johnson. 


CHILD'S  DRESS. 

Let  the  wool  material  be  of  one  of  the  soft 
kinds  that  lends  itself  gracefully  to  drap- 
ing. The  cashmeres  are  very  stylish  this 
fall,  and  always  wear  well,  and  come  in  such 
lovely  colors. 

For  a  blonde  select  one  of  the  soft  dark 
reds  for  the  main  dress,  making  the  guimpe 
of  tucked  white  silk  with  a  row  of 
very  narrow  gilt  braid  beside  each 
tuck.  The  ribbon  trimming  should 
be  the  color  of  the  dress  when  white 
is  used  for  a  guimpe.  If  you  wish 
black  trimmings,  make  the  guimpe 
of  black  satin.  L. 


should  be  added  to  the  fruit  as  soon  as  the 
latter  is  prepared,  a  jar  of  syrup  should  be 
kept  in  readiness  during  the  "peach  season." 
To  make  the  sjTup,  slice  a  dozen  peach- 
kernels  in  a  cupful  of  cold  water,  and  sim- 
mer (covered)  fifteen  minutes;  strain  off  the 
liquid,  add  enough  cold  water  to  make  a 
pint,  return  to  the  fire  with  four  cupfuls  of 
granulated  sugar,  and  boil  slowly  fifteen 
minutes,  skimming  as  necessary. 

Peach  Snow. — When  this  is  accompanied 
by  lady's-fingers  or  gold-cake  this  will  be  a 
dainty  course  for  a  luncheon.  Pare  and 
quarter  one  quart  of  fine  ripe  peaches,  pour 
over  enough  syrup  to  sweeten,  and  set 
aside  on  ice  two  hours  before  needed. 
Have  one  cupful  of  cream,  one  half  a  cupful 
of  powdered  sugar  and  the  whites  of  two 
eggs  also  on  ice.  Half  an  hour  before  ser- 
ving set  the  cream  in  a  bowl  of  ice,  and  whip 
until  it  is  three  times  its  original  bulk;  add 
the  sugar,  beat  smooth,  flavor  slightly  with 
almond  or  vanilla  extract,  then  lightly  whip 
in  the  whites  of  the  eggs  that  have  been 
beaten  to  a  stiff,  dry  froth,  and  return  to 
the  ice.  AMien  needed  for  the  table,  heap 
the  snow  over  the  peaches,  sift  one  table- 
spoonful  of  sugar  over  the  top,  and  serve 
in  cold  dishes. 

Peach  MorxD.— Cover  half  a  boxful  of 
gelatin  with  cold  water,  and  let  stand  to 
soften.  Boil  together  twenty  minutes  two 
cupfuls  of  water,  one  cupful  of  granidated 
sugar  and  tlie  grated  yellow  rind  of  one 


TWO  BLACKBERRY  RECIPES. 

Blackberry  Jam. — A  Boston 
cooking-school  says:  "In  the  making 
of  all  jams  and  marmalades  the  pro- 
portion is  three  fourths  of  a  pound 
of  sugar  to  one  pound  of  fruit." 

Always  put  the  fruit  and  sugar  in 
layers,  and  let  stand  half  on  hour, 
to  extract  the  juice.  Put  on  to  boil, 
and  use  a  potato-masher  to  crush 
the  fruit  well.  It  must  cook  very 
thoroughly,  as  some  seasons  it  will 
spoil  in  spite  of  the  best  of  care.  It 
keeps  best  in  a  tall,  narrow-mouthed 
stone  jar,  and  if  well  cooked,  can  be 
tied  up  with  a  cloth,  after  being  cov- 
ered with  a  paper  dipped  in  brandy. 

Blackberry  Brandy-.— To  one 
quart  of  berry-juice  add  one  pound 
of  white  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of 
powdered  allspice  and  one  teaspoon- 
ful of  ground  cloves.  Boil  for  half  an 
hour,  remove  from  the  fire,  and  let 
it  cool;  put  all  through  a  staining-clotli,  and 
add  one  pint  of  good  brand.v;  bottle  and 
seal.  This  is  invaluable  for  summer  com- 
plaints. Belle  King. 


BE  PATIENT  WITH  THE  OLD. 

There  is  nothing  more  beautiful  in  this 
world  than  to  observe  the  tenderness  of 
some  girls  toward  their  aged  relatives.  Bear 
grandmother  cannot  thread  her  needles  so 
easily  as  she  used  to,  and  is  sensitive  on  the 
subject,  and  does  not  like  to  be  too  obvi- 
ously helped,  to  have  attention  called  to  her 
failing  eyesight,  which  she  so  much  regrets 
and  does  not  like  to  admit.  There  are  two 
ways  of  meeting  the  difficulty.  Mattie,  a 
kind-hearted  girl  without  much  tact,  will 
exclaim,  "Oh,  gran,  what  perfect  nonsense 
for  you  to  fuss  over  that  needle!  You  know 
you  cannot  find  the  hole  where  the  thread 
shoidd  go  in;  your  eyes  are  too  old.  Give 
me  the  thing;  I'll  thread  your  needles!" 
The  intention  is  most  excellent,  but  the  old 
lady  is  hurt  and  stifles  a  sigh.  She  had 
young  eyes  once,  and  she  has  the  same  in- 
dependent spirit  still.  Edith,  in  the  same 
circumstances,  manages  in  another  fashion. 
She  simply  threads  a  dozen  needles  and 
leaves  them  already  for  grandmama  in  her 
needle-book,  saying,  pleasantly,  "It  saves 
so  much  time,  dear,  in  these  busy  da.vs,  to 
have  one's  needles  all  ready  and  waiting." — 
Harper's  Round  Table. 


Sale, 

^  $2.00  AXMINSTER 
1^  CARPET, 

te^  In  our  fifty  yeais'  experience  as 
manufacturers.  Carpets  never  have 
been  as  low  as  during  "  This  Special  I 
Sale,"'  and  an  opportunity  like  this  is  I 
]a&  not  likely  to  present  itself  again.  Our  I 
offer— sew  Carpets  free,  furnish  wad-  I 
ded  lining  and  pay  freight  on  orders- j 
of  $9  and  ovrr  received  during  this  1 
1^  month.  Our  Liihographed  Carpet) 
Catalogue  sh-.wiog  goods  in  hand,  i 
painted  co.ois;  also,  new  160-page  1 
catalogue  of  Furniture  and  every-  i 
thing  necessary  lor  housefurnish-  t 
ing  are  mailed  free  to  any  address.  l 


Azminster] 


$1.49  S 


,  ^     Best  quality  Axminster  Moquette 
fe.  Rug.    It  measures  27x60  inches,  and 
the  colorings  are  in  those  delicate 
tints  and  shades  for  which   these  ' 
1^  carpets  are  famous. 
te>     Address  (exactly)  as  below. 

^  JULIUS  HIKES  &  SON, 
D«pt.  312.     Baltimore,  Md. 


SEND  US  ONE  DOLLAR 


AXD  THIS  AD.  mA 
we  will  send  yoa  thli 
BIG  300-poUDd  new 
RESERVOrR 
•  STOVE 
by  Treiebt 
.O.D.,  sDtx 
jpct  toexam- 
inatioD,  ex- 
amine it  at 
your  freight 
depott  aDd 
if  foand  per* 
feetly  satisfactory, 
and  the  bREATKST 
STOVE  BAKGALV  yoa 
e^er  saw  or  heard  of, 
pay  the  freiehlageut 
Our    Special  Price, 
$11.50,  less  the  SI 
sent  with  Order,  or  $10.50  and  freight  charges. 

Tbid  store  is  Size  Sxl8;  oven  is  18x17x11;  top, 
24x44;  height,  2S;^.  Made  from  bestplgiron, 
lar^  fines,  cut  tops,  hea^-ycut  centers,  heavy  corners, 
heaVy  lining-5,  w-ith.  very  heavy  sectional  flre-bact, 
larg-e  bailed  ash  pan,  slide  hearth-plate  and  side  oven- 
shelf,  pouch  feed,  oven  door  kicker,  heavy  tin-lined 
oven  door,  handsome  nickel  trimmings  on  doors,  front, 
sides,  etc.  Extra  large,  deep,  porcelain-lined  reservoir. 
Best  Coal  Burner  made,  and  we  fumish  an  estra  wood 
grate,  making  it  a  perfect  wood  burner. 

WE  ISSIE  A  BISDIXG  GCARAMEE  v.iih  every  Btove. 
YoDrlocal  dealer  noald  ask  at  least  $20,00  for  such  a  stove j 
order  this  and  you  -n-ill  save  at  least  $8.00.  The 
fi-eig-ht  is  only  about  Sl  OO  for  each  500  miles. 

Our  New  Free  Stove  Catalogue  piVtruneTf 'issi 

stoves,  rantres  and  heaters  al*l.95and  up.  THISNEWBIQ 
800-P0U.\D  ACME  QI  EEX  RESERVOIR  CO.AL  STOTE  at  gll.oO, 
one  dollar  with  order,  is  a  wonder  of  value.  Ord^r  &! 
once  before  oar  stock  la  sold.  Address,  SEAH3,  KOE- 
BTJCK  &  CO.,  Cheapest  Supply  House  on  Earth,  Foltoni 
I>esplBines  and  Wayman  Sts.,  CHICAGO.  ILIj. 


BAD 
BLOOD 

*'CASCAS£TS  do  all  claimed  for  them 

and  are  a  truly  wonderful  medicine.  I  have  often 
wished  for  a  medicine  pleasant  to  take  and  at  last 
have  found  it  in  Cascarets.  Since  taking  them,  my 
hlood  has  been  purified  and  my  complexion  has  im- 
proved wonderfully  and  I  feel  much  better  in  every 
way."    Mrs.  Sallie  iS.  SELI.AUS,  Luttrell,  Tenn. 

CANDY 

I    ^    ^  CATHARTIC  ^ 


TRADE  MARK  RE0I9TCRCO 


Pleasant,  Palatable.  Potent.  Taste  Good.  Do 
Good  Never  Sicken.  Weaken,  or  Gripe.  10c,  2oc,  50c. 

...    CURE  CONSTIPATION.  ... 

Stprliii?  RemedT  CorapanT,  Clilcaero,  flontr^al,  New  York.  319 

Un.Tn  RAP  Sold  and  guaranteed  by  all  drng- 
1111*1  U-DAU  gists  to  CUKE  Tobacco  Habit: 


WATCH 


Don't  send  acent !  a  rare  chance. 
For  lady  or  gen*  a  hea\-y  plated 
dust-proof  case,  American  move- 
ment watch  with  a  guarantee  to 
equal  fortimeanysolla  ?old\\  ntch 
made  if  vou  sell  onivl2  boxes  o£  Veg- 
etable Pills  at  25ct.-i.a  box.  Write 
to  day  &  we  send  Pills  by  mail  at 
once,  when  sold  send  us  the  money 
&  we  send  you  the  watch  same  day 
money  is  received.  American 
MedlcliieCo.  Vepl.T,  Sta.O.X.Y. 


NIGH 
ARM. 


IT  FREE 


^USE 

u,  30  days  in  your  ou-n  home  before  paying 
^ne  cent  in  advance;  shipped  anywhere.to 
anyone. for  30  days'  test  trial. We  risk  you. 
;go  White  star  Hachbie,   .    .  $33.00 

#50  Pearl  Machine  18.00 

Siaodard  Singers,  «9,  213.60,  16.00 
Full  set  of  att3clinientsfree  ;  buvfrk'iii  factary 
ands;ive*lOto^40:\VKPAY  FREIGHT :thous- 
andsinuse;  catalog,  showing  20  other  styles, 
free.    E^ich  machine  guaranteed  lu  years. 

^  *    %  — •  Consolidated  Wholesale  Supply  Co. 

Addrcaa  (In  fuU)  Dept.       215  S.Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  Ili 


W^A^T^PJl  Ladies  and  gentlemen  to  pro- 
TT  *        1^  subsiTiptions  for  the  best 

ft  fly-cent  \vom:in's  monthly  magazine  in  the  United 
.*>la"tes.  The  most  l»eautifnl  and  popular  woman's  mag- 
azine on  very  libeiTil  fommissions.  Terms,  sample  copies, 
special  helps  and  premiums  furnished  free.  Address 
Tilli  AMEKICAN  QUEEN,  TS-SO  Walker  St.,  New  York. 


Make  Big  Wages 
 At  Home  

nd  want  a1 1  tohp^ethe  same  on| 
portunity.  It's  VL2Y  PLEASANT 
work  and  wil  I  eii^^ily  pay  >IH  weekly.  Tht>  Is  no  Jeceptiun.  I 
wnnt  noraoney.mdwi!  1  Gladly  -^end  full  particulars  to  all 


ladies; 


Septembkr  1,  1898. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE; 
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40  Cent  Patterns  for  10  Cents 

Any  TWO  PATTERNS,  and  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  one  year,  for  35  CENTS. 


These  patterns  retail  in  fashion  bazaars  and 
stores  for  twenty-flve  to  forty  cents  each,  but 
In  order  to  increase  the  demand  for  our  paper 
among  strangers,  and  to  make  it  more  val- 
uable than  ever  to  our  old  friends,  we  offer 
them  to  the  lady  readers  of  our  papers  for  the 
low  price  of  only  10  Cents  Bach. 

Full  descriptions  and  directions— as  the 
number  of  yards  of  material  required,  the 
number  and  names  of  the  different  pieces  in 
the  pattern,  how  to  cut  and  tit  and  put  the 
garment  together— are  sent  with  each  #e>ttern, 
with  a  picture  of  the  garment  to  go  by.  These  pat- 
terns are  complete  in  every  particular,  there 

Postage  paid  by  as. 


being  a  sepa>'a<e  pattern  for  every  single  piece  ot 
the  dress.   All  orders  filled  promptly. 

For  ladies,  give  BUST  measure  in  inches. 
For  SKIRT  pattern,  give  WAiST  measure  in 
inches.  For  misses,  boys,  girls  or  children, 
give  both  BRE.\ST  measure  in  inches  and  age 
in  j'ears.   Order  patterns  by  their  numbers. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

To  get  BUST  and  BRE.VST  measure,  put  the 
tape-measure  ALL  of  the  way  around  the 
body,  over  the  dress  close  under  the  arms. 

Special  price  of  eacli  pattern,  10  cents. 

Postage  one  cent  EXTMA  on  skirl,  lea-gown  and 
other  heavy  palterns. 


Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


No.  (44».— I.ADIKS'  B.\R<n  K  \V.\IST.  Ill  cejita. 
.Sizes,  32,  M,  m  38  and  w  Inches  bust. 


No.  7431.— Misses'  Waist.  Ki  ceuta 
Sizes,  12,  14  and  IS  years. 


Ladies' Reception  Toilette.  Xo.  74.il.— Ladies' Basqi'e      No.  7441.— fliisi.s' Dp.kss.  with 
"438.— Ladies' Shirt-waist.    lOc.      No,  7268.— Inpants' Sack.    Waist,  luc.  Sizes,32,34,3(>,  :)8au<l  4()in.  bust.  N<«.  72!il.— Ladies'         (ici.MrE  Ekkkc  t.  Uients. 
Sizes,  32, 34, 36,38,40 and 42 iuches bust.  lu  ceuts.  Oibcvlab  Skibt.  Uceuts.  Slzes,2'.>,  24,  26,  28 aud  3U  lu.  waist.       Sizes,  4,  h,  8,  lu  aud  12  years. 


No.  7442.— Ladies'  New  Th p,EE-l>iEcfi 
Skirt.   11  ceni.'i. 
Sizes,  23,  24,  26, 28  auU  3(1  lucbes  waist 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


September  ],  1898. 


WANTED^^ 


LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN  TO 
PROCURE  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
FOR  THE 

WOMAN'S 
HOME 

COMPANION 

the  Most  Beautiful  and  Popular 
Women's  Magazine  in  the  World,  on 
extra  liberal  commissions.  Terms, 
sample  copies  and  special  helps 
furnished  free.  Address 


^jj^  MAST,  CROWELL  &  KiRKPATRICK. 
(j^  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

V  '=^- 

ENORMOUS  DEMAND 


Thousands  of  Female  Sufferers  Asking 
for  the  Free  Packages  Distrib= 
uted  by  Mrs.  Worley. 


®ur  Sunba^  afternoon. 


Any  Woman  in  the  Land  Has  But  to  Send  Her 
Name  to  Freely  Obtain  This 
Priceless  Boon. 


The  enormous  demand  for  the  Free  Pack- 
ages of  the  Great  Female  Discovery  made 
according  to  the  formula  originated  by  Dr. 
Erastus  Baura,  of  Berlin,  is  growing  daily. 
The  original  stock  secured  by  generous  Mrs. 
Worley  for  Free  Distribution  has  been  entire- 
ly exhausted,  and  she  has  been  compelled  to 
supplement  It  by  several  additional  thousand 
packages,  so  that  all  whoaresutfering  can  now 
obtain  speedy  cure  by  simply  sending  name 
and  address  to 

Mrs.  Etlen  Worley,  Box  666,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Many  physicians  whose  skill  has  failed  to 
cure  Ovarian  Troubles,  Leucorrhea,  and  Fe- 
male Weakness  of  all  kinds  are  now  adopting 
Doctor  Baum's  system  in  their  daily  practice 
with  the  most  gratifying  results,  and  it  is  a 
fact  that  there  has  never  been  a  failure  to 
cure  except  in  the  rare  Instances  where  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  resort  to  surgery. 

Those  who  desire  the  confidential  advice  of 
a  woman  who  has  suffered  and  been  cured  by 
this  wonderful  specific  should  write  to  Mrs. 
Worley  at  once,  and  receive  the  Free  Medicine 
and  endorsements  of  hundreds  of  the  most 
learned  physicians  in  America  and  Europe. 


SAURY 

$900# 


A  YEAR.  $75  MONTHLY. 
STRAIGHT  OUT  SAURY. 
BONAFIDE  SALARY. 
NO  MORE.HO  LESS  SALARY 


Several  trnst worthy  gentlemen  or  ladies  -n-anted  in  i 
each  stato  to  manage  our  business  in  their  own  ^ 
and  nearby  counties.  It  is  mainly  of&ee  -work  con- 1 
ducted  at  home.  Salary  straight  8900  a  year  and  ( 
expenses — definite^  bonafide,  no  commission,  easy ! 
to  understand.     Six  years  in  business  find  us  < 

ir^f^te  COMPETENT  RELIABLE  MANAGERS; 

to  handle  our  rapidly  growing  trade.  References. 
Enclose  self -addressed  stamped  envelope. 

THE  DOMINION  COMPANY,  | 

Dept.  M  70  -  Chicago,  III 


American 
Women 


The  very  finest  Parlor  Book 
published  for  j^ears  at  a  price 
within  the  reach  of  ordinary 
homes,  while  its  Literary  and 
Reference  value  can  hardly  be 
overstated.  Its  choice  contents 
are  well  epitomized  in  the  sub- 
title, which  is  "A  Comprehensive  Encyclopedia  of  the 
Lives  and  Achievements  of  American  Women  During 
the  Nineteenth  Century."  Edited  by  the  lamented 
Franm  E.  Wilhird  jointly  with  ilis.  Uui-y  A.  Liter 
more.  Over  1,4(I0  Half-tone  Portraits 
and  Magnificent  Full-page  Portrait 
Groupings.  Send  for  our  circular, 
"An  Inkling  of  Its  Contents,"  Spec- 
imen Illustrations  and  Particulars, 
Frke.  Any  Intelligent  man  or 
woman  who  will  follow  the  carefully 
prepared  Instructions  for  selling  "Axerican 
AVO.MKN"  can  handle  this  book  successful!}-.  Those  of 
bookish  tasce  and  who  feel  at  home  among  cultured 
people  do  extraordinarily  well  with  it.  Lady  Agents 
like  this  book  most  thoroughly,  and  are  realizing 
large  Incomes  every  week.  Write  Immediately,  stat- 
ing book  experience  (If  any),  territory  desired,  etc. 
Address  Maal,  Crowell  k  Kirkpatrick,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Agents 
Wanted 


WAN 


RKI.IABLE  MEN  in  every  local- 
ity, loi.al  or  traveling,  to  introduce 
a  npw  discovery  and  keep  our  show 
capls  tu'-ked  up  on  trees,  fences 
and  hrid^vs  tliroughout  town  and 

 ;   country;  sieaily  employment; 

commission  or  salary;  #t>5.<)0  I'KK  MO.VI'li  A>D 
KXI'K.NSKS  not  to  excee  d  fl.'j)  \kt  day ;  money  depos- 
ited in  any  bank  at  start  if  desired.  Write  for  particulars. 
THE  GLOBE  MEDICAL  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Butlalo,  New  York. 


BEST  PAY 


.\  new  line  of  .\gency 
Work  for  either  sex, 
easy  and  extra  proflt- 
abU' ;  we  give  Mpeclal 
nil  \  iititii|;c'<..    Send  for 

„   „  ttriiis  Hiicl  Free  (Jutnt. 

MAST,  CROWELL  k  KIRKPATRICK,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

Bhrrod,  Rlllllilr  Jl>ii  Wnntrd  In   Earli  l.«ralltT  to  Art  At 

DETECTIVE ! 

Addiv«t  Amt-rlran  DHli-rlhc  Av*yrlatlcin,  IndianapolU,  Indlaoft. 

WAINTED  to  W'll  Koods  to 
wholesale  and  iftail  trade.  4)100 
per  month  nitd  expeiiHCH.    Addrt- 8s  with  Stamp 
IITLL  MFC.  CO..  Ko.x  40.   Milton  Jiinrtlon,  Wliu 


SALESMEN 


HYMN  AFTER  VICTORY. 

God  of  our  fathers,  known  of  old- 
Lord  of  our  far-flung  battle-liue. 

Beneath  wbose  awful  hand  we  hold 
Dominion  over  palm  and  pine — 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet. 

Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget! 

The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies — 
The  captains  and  the  kings  depart. 

Still  stands  thine  ancient  sacrifice. 
An  humble  and  a  contrite  heart. 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet. 

Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget! 

Far-called  our  navies  melt  away — 
On  dune  and  headland  sinks  the  fire; 

Lo,  all  our  pomp  of  yesterday 
Is  one  with  Nineveh  and  Tyre! 

Judge  of  the  nations,  spare  us  yet. 

Lest  we  forget— lest  we  forget! 

If,  drunk  with  sight  of  power,  we  loose 

■\Vild  tongues  that  have  not  thee  in  awe- 
Such  boasting  as  the  Gentiles  use 

Or  lesser  breeds  without  the  Law — 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget— lost  we  forget! 

For  heathen  heart  that  puts  her  trust 

In  reeking  tube  and  iron  shard- 
All  valiant  dust  that  builds  on  dust. 

And  guarding  calls  not  thee  to  guard — 
For  frantic  boast  and  foolish  word, 
Thy  mercy  on  thy  people,  Lord! 

Amen. 
— Rudyard  Kipling. 


UnilE  IfyiTTIkIR  Mailiineanilst.ady workfurnlRhed; 
nUniL  Kill  I  linU  good  pay.  For  |iO!,ttioii  send  stamp. 
Dept.  21,  Cu-opi-rtitl  \v  Kiitttliie  Cu.,  liidluMui>ull»,  Ind. 


A  COVENANTER'S  COURAGE. 

IF  we  had  lived  when  Graham  of  Claver- 
house  was  scouring  Scotland  in  search 
of  the  brave  Covenanters,  that  he  might 
drag  them  to  prison  or  death  for  reading 
the  Bible  or  meeting  for  prayer  or  praise, 
one  day  we  might  have  seen  walking  lei- 
surely along  a  young  Scotch  laddie.  He  has 
a  book  in  his  hand,  and  he  is  absorbed  in  its 
contents. 

But  hark!  what  is  that  sound  of  clatter- 
ing hoofs  and  clash  of  armor?  It  is  a  band 
of  that  dreaded  soldiery  in  search  for  the 
rebels,  so  called.  Soon  they  are  up  with  the 
boy. 

"What  is  that  you  have  in  your  hand?" 
demands  the  leader  of  the  troop. 

"It's  the  Bible,"  comes  from  the  firm 
young  lips. 

"Thraw  it  in  the  ditch!"  savagely  shouts 
the  fierce  captain. 
"I  wunna." 

"Tliraw  it  in  the  ditch,  I  say!" 

"I  wunna,"  says  the  jiale-faced  yet  firm 
j'oung  soldier  of  Christ,  clasping  his  precious 
treasure  yet  closer  to  his  bosom. 

The  brutal  captain,  fierce  with  rage  at 
being  thus  defied  by  a  "wee  braw  laddie," 
hisses  out,  "If  ye  dinna  thraw  it  in  yon 
ditch  I'll  shoot  ye!" 

But  .Jesus  Christ  is  with  the  boy,  and 
though  death  is  staring  him  in  the  face,  he 
simply  replies,  "I  canna,  wunna!" 

"Fire,  men!"  shouts  the  infuriated  leader; 
and  the  soft  heather  receives  the  warm  life- 
blood  of  the  youthful  martyr. 

Xo  Claverhouse  rides  over  the  land  now, 
but  there  are  plenty  of  school-fellows  to 
sneer  at  those  who  "set  themselves  up  to  be 
better  than  other  people,"  and  it  sometimes 
takes  more  courage  to  stand  a  taunt  or  a 
curl  of  the  lip  than  it  does  to  bear  a  blow. 
Let  no  one  force  you  to  give  up  your  Bible- 
reading,  o;;,  what  is  better  still,  your  Bible- 
living. — The  Christian  Endeavor  World. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  AS  A  LIGHT. 

The  other  summer,  while  sailing  along  the 
shores  of  the  sound,  I  landed  in  a  little  cove. 
Tiiere  was  a  lighthouse-tower  and  a  fog-bell; 
and  the  keeper  showed  us  the  fog-bell,  and 
how  the  mechanism  made  it  strike  every  few 
minutes  in  the  darkness  and  in  the  night, 
when  the  fog  hung  over  the  coast;  and  I 
said,  "Tliat  is  the  preacher.  There  he 
stands,  ringing  out  the  message  of  warning, 
ringing  out  the  message  of  instruction,  ring- 
ing out  the  message  of  cheer.  It  is  a  great 
thing  to  be  a  preacher."  And  we  went  up 
into  the  lighthouse-tower.  There  was  a 
to\yer  that  never  said  anything,  and  never 
did  anything— it  just  stood  still  and  .shone; 
and  I  said,  "That  is  the  Christian.  He  may 
not  have  a  word  to  utter;  he  may  not  be  a 
prophet;  he  may  not  be  a  worker;  he  may 
achieve  nothing;  but  he  stands  still,  and 
shines  in  the  darkness  and  in  the  storm. 
The  fog-bell  strikes  only  on  occasions;  but 
all  the  time  and  every  night  the  light  flashes 
out  of  the  lighthouse.  All  the  time  this  light 
is  flashing  out  from  you  if  you  are  God's 
children.  I>et  your  light  so  shine.  You  can- 
not let  it  shine  unless  you  have  it;  and  if 
you  have  it  you  cannot  keep  it  from  shin- 
ing.— Lyman  Abbott,  D.U. 


THE  SECRET  OF  SUCCESS. 

I  have  seldom  known  a  more  striking  in- 
stance of  the  secret  of  success  than  in  the 
case  of  a  lad  who  was  acting  as  clerk  and 
general  helper  in  a  store  where  some  Span- 
ish trade  was  done.  He  noticed  that  when 
the  Spanish  consignment  of  goods  came  in 
the  senior  partner  always  got  the  letters  and 
was  kept  for  two  or  three  nights  later  check- 
ing goods  and  answering  the  correspondence. 
The  senior  was  the  only  man  in  the  house 
■v.-\\o  knew  Spanish,  and  all  this  extra  work 
fell  on  him.  The  young  fellow  began  to 
learn  Spanish,  and  after  some  months  aston- 
ished the  senior  one  day  by  saying,  "Give 
me  the  invoice  of  that  Spanish  consignment, 
sir,  and  I  will  attend  to  it." 

The  senior  looked  up.  "Do  you  know- 
Spanish?" 

"A  little,  sir." 

"When  did  you  learn  it?" 

"Just  recently." 

"Well,  young  man,  you  astonish  me.  You 
are  the  only  clerk  in  this  store  for  thirty 
years  who  has  had  the  grit  and  gimiption 
to  do  anything  extra.  There,  if  you  can 
work  for  me  you  shall  have  it  always." 

It  is  needless  to  say  he  did  it  and  paved 
the  way  for  his  future  success.  His  learning 
Spanish  was  the  extra  winning  inch  in  life's 
race;  it  was  the  proof  that  he  could  jump 
higher  than  other  boys  in  the  store. — David 
Beaton. 


ASTHMA 


HAY-FEVER 

CURES 


Kola  Plant 


The  Kola  Plnnt 


LIFE'S  POSSIBILITIES. 

Do  not  pray  for  easy  lives.  Pray  to  be 
stronger  men.  Do  not  pray  for  tasks  equal 
to  your  powers!  Pray  for  powers  equal  to 
your  tasks.  Then  the  doing  of  your  work 
shall  be  no  miracle,  but  you  shall  be  a 
miracle.  Every  day  you  shall,  wonder  at 
yourself,  at  the  richness  of  life  which  has 
come  to  you  by  the  grace  of  God.  There  is 
nothing  which  comes  to  seem  more  foolish 
to  us,  I  think,  as  years  go  by,  than  the  lim- 
itations which  have  been  quietly  set  to  the 
moral  possibilities  of  man.  They  are  placidly 
and  perpetually  assumed.  "You  must  not 
expect  too  much  of  him,"  it  is  said.  "You 
must  remember  that  be  is  only  a  man,  after 
all."  "Only  a  man!"  That  sounds  to  me 
as  if  one  said,  "You  may  launch  your  boat 
and  sail  a  little  way,  but  you  must  not  ex- 
pect to  go  ver>-  far;  it  is  only  the  Atlantic 
ocean."  Why,  man's  moral  range  and  reach 
is  practically  indefinite;  at  least,  no  man  has 
yet  begun  to  comprehend  where  its  limits 
lie.  Man's  pciwer  of  conquering  temptation, 
of  despising  danger,  of  being  true  to  prin- 
ciple, have  never  been  indicated,  save  in 
Christ.  "Only  a  man!"  That  means  only  a 
son  of  God;  and  who  can  say  what  a  son  of 
God,  claiming  his  Father,  may  become,  and 
be  and  do? — Phillips  Brooks. 


CHEERFULNESS. 

Cheerfulness  can  become  a  habit,  and  hab- 
its sometimes  help  us  oVer  hard  places.  A 
cheerful  heart  seeth  cheerful  things. 

A  lady  and  gentleman  were  in  a  lumber- 
yard situated  by  a  dirty,  foul-smelling  river. 
The  lady  said: 

"How  good  the  pine  boards  smell!" 

"Pine  boards!"  exclaimed  the  gentleman. 
"Just  smell  the  foul  river!" 

"No,  thank  you,"  the  lady  replied,  "I  pre- 
fer to  smell  the  pine  boards." 

And  she  was  right.  If  she  or  we  can 
carry  this  principle  through  our  entire  liv- 
ing we  shall  have  the  cheerful  heart,  the 
cheerful  voice  and  the  cheerful  face. 

There  is  in  some  houses  an  unconscious 
atmosphere  of  dom'estic  and  social  ozone 
which  brightens  everybody.  Wealth  cannot 
give  it,  nor  can  poverty  take  it  away. — Miss 
Mulock.  

VICTORY. 

When  your  good  is  evil  spoken  of,  when 
your  wishes  are  crossed,  your  taste  offended, 
your  advice  disregarded,  your  opinions  rid- 
iculed, and  you  take  it  all  in  patient,  loving 
silence — that  is  victory. 

When  you  never  care  to  refer  to  yourself 
in  conversation,  or  to  accord  your  own  good 
works,  or  itch  after  commendation,  when 
you  can  truly  "love  to  be  unknown" — that 
is  victory. 

^^"llen  you  are  content  with  any  food,  any 
raiment,  any  climate,  any  society,  any  sol- 
itude and  any  interruption — that  is  victory. 

When  you  can  bear  with  any  disorder, 
any  irregularity,  any  unpuuctuality,  any 
annoyance — that  is  victorj". — T.  J.  Campbell. 


DRUNKENNESS  IS  A  DISEASE. 

Will  send  frt-e  Hook  of  l'arti<'nlars  how  to  cure 
**Drunkt?im«;?s  or  the  Liquor  Habit"  with  or  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  oatient.  Address  Ur.  J.  W .  Haines, 
No.  tSU  Itace  Street,  Cineiiumti,  uhio. 


tvPA     ^  Positive  Cure  for  Asthma  and 

JPl  Hay -fever  has  beeu  found  in  the  Kola  Plant, 
a  rare  botanic  product  of  West  African  or- 
igin. So  great  are  the  powers  of  this  Xcav  Remedy  that 
iu  the  short  time  since  its  discovery  it  has  come  into 
almost  universal  use  in  the  Hospitals  of  Europe  and 
America  for  the  cure  of  every  form  of  Asthma.  The 
cures  wrought  by  it  are  really  marvelous.  Among 
others  the  editor  of  the  Fanner's  Magazine,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  3Ir.  Alfred  Lewis,  testifies  that  after 
many  years'  suffering,  especially  iu  Hav-fever  season, 
the  Kola  Plant  completely  cured  him.  'He  was  so  bad 
that  he  coiUd  not  lie  down,  night  or  dav,  tor  fear  of 
choking.  After  fifteen  vears'  sufferlug  from  the  worst 
form  of  Asthma,  Mrs.  A.  McDonald,  of  Victor,  Iowa, 
wTites  that  the  Kola  Plant  cured  her  iu  two  weeks. 
Eev.  S.  H.  Eisenberg.  Centre  Hall,  Pa. :  Rev.  John  L. 
Moore,  Alice,  S.  C. ;  Mr.  Frank  C.  >"ewall.  Market 
National  Bank,  Boston,  aud  many  othei-s  give  similar 
testimony  of  their  cure  of  Asthma'and  Hav-fever.  after 
five  to  twenty  years'  suffering,  by  this  wonderful  new 
remedy.  As  the  Kola  Plant  is  a  specific  constitutional 
cure  for  the  disease.  Hay-fever  sufferers  should  use  it 
before  the  season  of  the  attacks  when  practical,  so  as 
to  give  it  time  to  act  on  the  system.  If  you  suffer 
from  Asthma  or  Hay-fever,  in  order  to  prove  the  power 
of  this  new  botanic  discovery,  we  will  send  vou  one 
Large  Case  by  Mail  entirelv  free.  All  that  we'request 
iu  return  is  that  wheu  cured  yourself  vou  will  tell 
your  neighboi-s  about  it.  It  costs  vou  absolutely  uoth- 
mg.  Send  your  address  to  THE  KOLA  IMPORTING 
CO.,  No.  1164  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


DR.  A.  OWEN 


C  TRADE-MARK  ] 

DR.  A.  OWEN 

Inventor  and  Originator  of  Medical  Electric  Appli- 
ances for  the  cure  of  diseases.  3Iany  worthless  imita- 
tions of  the  Or.  Owen  appliances  have  beeu  foisted 
on  the  public  dm'iug  the  last  few  years,  but  none  of 
them  do  in  any  way  compare  with  the  original ;  they 
all  lack  in  scientific  construction,  durability ,  and 
in  producing  good  results. 

The  Dr.  Owen  genuine  Electrical  Appliances  are 
acknowledged  to  be  the  very  best  that  it  is  possible  to 
produce.  'They  are  curing  to-day  as  thev  have  beeu 
for  many  years,  Men  and  Women  of  Rheumatism, 
Nervous  Complaints,  Physical  Decline,  Weakness, 
etc.,  without  the  use  of  drugs  or  patent  medicines. 

Write  direct  to  Headquarters  for  Large  Illustrated 
Catalogue,  giving  full  information,  free  to  all  ailing 
people.  Address 

THE  OWEN  ELECTRIC  CO., 


205-209  State  Street. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


DON'T  BE  HARD  UP  Gold,  surer.  Nickel  A  HcUl 

Plating.  GeDta  ud  Ladies  at  hom« 
or  travetiDg.  C&kiDg  orders,  nsiog  ftQd 
selling  Prof  Gray's  Platers.  Plkt«i, 
Watches.  Jewelry.  Tableware,  Bicycles, 
andallmetal goods.  Koeiperience.heaTy 
plate,  modern  methods.  We  do  plating, 
manufactare  oatSts,  all  sizes.  Guarsn* 
teed.  Only  outfits  complete,  all  tools, 
lathes,  materials,  etc.,  ready  for  work. 

  We  teach  yon  the  art,  furnish  secrets 

and  loiTouTasTKlilK.  Writ*  today>  Testimonials,  samples, 
etc  HIEE.  C.  liKAi  k  to.,  l*LATl.Mi  WOKKS,  S,  tincliinati,  O. 


Ladies  or  gentlemen 
desiring  a  paving  gen- 
teel business  should 
write  us  immediately. 
We  want  one  person  to  represent  us  in  your  local- 
ity, aud  you  will  soon  congratulate  yourself  upon 
your  luck  in  securing  such  a  reniuuerative  position. 
You  can  easily  make  JIS  to  f»0  a  week.  Address 
MAST,  CROWELL  &  KIRKPATR.CK,  SPRINGFIELD,  0. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

AT  WOMF  ("hole  or  spare  time)  to  color  photo- 
graphs,  memorials,  etc.,  for  the  trade, 
with  our  orieutaf  colors.  Any  person  can  do  the  work, 
and  can  easily  make  from  to  $10  per  week  during 
leisure  hours.   Write  at  once  for  full  particulars. 

NIAGARA  ART  SUPPLY  CO.,  BUFFALO,  K.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTEDi?rp"s^-t1i'rn1 

Locks  Window  Securely  Anywhere. 
Strong,  Simple,  Durable,  Cheap.  Sella  quick 
at  large  profit.    Sample  and  circulars  free. 
THE  CHAMPION  LOCK  CO.,     CLEVEUND,  0. 


C 


ANVASSERS 
OIN  CASH 


in  working  for  me.  I^adiea 
and  gentlemen,  this  is  your 
great  opportunity.  OIT- 
HT  KRKE.  Are  you  ready? 
WorktTS  write  at  once  to 

E.  HAKKlf ORI,  SpringCeldgOkio. 


«a«  *  MTCn  energetic  man  or  lady  In  this 
»w#%l»  I  and  a<ljoiuiug  counties  to  travel 

for  manufactnriui:  house  aud  appoint  ageuts;  also 
one  for  local  woik.  Salary  JT5  per  month  and  ex- 
penses. Address  with  reference  and  previous  occupa- 
tion.  CENTURY,  3!il3  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


->0  TniV<;  OP  nOI  n  Fortunes  are  made  in 
-^yj  lyjiyj  yjt-  yjyjl^U  shares  in  goUl  mines. 
Write  us  and  we  will  tell  you  about  the  ininea  of  Cripple 
Creek.    .llILLKR-YOt.Mi  liltOKEIt AUE  10.,  Cripple  Cr.-,^!.,  Col. 


Pnnn  UCU  "T'you'^^'P'i'^'riDute  5.000,000  pieces  aav. 
UUUU  InCri  matter  under  contract.!  Big  »-ages:  enclose 
stamp.  .Manufacturers  Adv.  Co.  Dept.  H,  114  W.  34th  St.  N.Y. 


■  CDCOTIPI  CC  Btwtaolesale.  Send 
IdrCU  I  RuLCO  rorcatalog.  Agents 

J  wanted.  COILTBBOPTICALCO.  CliIe!ist><UI> 


inCKITC  U/lKITCn  Frieuuini.  several  earn  ?2.i  "Ct'y 
AUCiMJ  WAIllEl;  t.i.h.   llmtHre,        Pc.nrI,  Ncv  Vork. 


WRITERS  WANTED 


to  do  copying  at  home. 
L.VW  COLLEGE,  Llnio,  O. 


ALL  KINDS         "  ''■''CHf:*  from  !)Sc.  upwnnts.  C«lali>?iie 


»«ut  friK.-.   Sate  WolcL  to.,  P.  O.  Box  JSU,  .\.V. 


September  1,  1898. 
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Smiles. 


THE  SHADIGANDIAN  REFORMER. 

I'm  a  moral  regulator,  and  I  feel  it  is  my 
mission 

To   keep   my   fellow-citizeus   from  traveling 

to  perdition; 
1  feel  my  mission  iu  my  bones,  I'm  made  to 

regulate 

The  morals  of  my  fellow-men  and  keep  my 
neighbors  straight. 

I  hunt  for  sin  on  every  trail,  through  wood 

and  swamp  and  mire. 
And  when  I  drive  it  from  its  lair  I  lift  my 

gun  and  tire; 
I  hunt  the  sin  tlirough  hidden  ways,  through 

many  a  covert  path. 
And  pulverize  the  sinner  with  the  thunder 

of  my  wrath. 

Born  was  I  in  a  single  age,  a  slufnl  neigh- 
borhood ; 

My  fellow-townsmen  all  were  bad,  and  not 

a  soul  was  good. 
So,  in  this  town  of  Shadlgand,  when  I  was 

young  and  strong, 
I  told  the  Shadlgandians  that  they  were  foul 

with  wrong. 

My  neighbors'  sins  tilled  me  with  grief  almo.st 

beyond  control. 
The  weight  of  Shadigandian  sin  was  heavy 

on  my  soul. 
"I'll  make  this  place  as  virtuous  ns  any  In 

the  land. 

I'll  nwke,"  said  I.  "a  virtuous  town  this 
town  of  Shadigan." 

"The  time  will  come."  I  .said,  "  'twill  come 

when  sin  will  disappear, 
A\'hen  In  this  town  will  not  be  found  a  single 

sinner  here." 
And  I  have  done  the  thing  I  said— a  work  of 

some  renown — 
For  now,  to-day,  there  is  not  left  one  sinner 

iu  the  town. 

I'd  meet  men  on  the  highways,  and  I'd  show 

them  they  were  bad. 
And  give  them  all  a  catalogue  of  all  the  sins 

they  had: 

I'd  greet  them  In  the  fields  at  work,  and  look 

them  iu  the  eye. 
And  cry  aloiul  and  spare  them  not  and  smite 

them  hip  and  thigh. 

I'd  follow  them  to  market,  and  I'd  follow 

them  to  mill. 
And  show  their  gross  perversities  of  thought 

-'^       and  deed  and  will: 
.A^d.^then  I'd  seek  them  in  their  homes,  and 

preach  for  days  and  days, 
Aivd  show  to  them  the  fearful  wrong  and 

error  of  their  ways. 

And  I  convicted  them  of  sin:  they  all  began 
to  go: 

Yes,  they  all  trickled  out  of  towu  in  one  con- 
tinuous flow: 

And  my  own  wife  and  famil.v  departed  with 
the  rest. 

And  left  this  town  of  Shadigan  an  unpolluted 
nest. 

And  so  my  prophecy  came  true  that  slu  would 
disappear — 

There's  not  one  sinner  left  in  town— I'm  all 

the  soul  that's  here. 
But  you,  sir,  you're  a  sinful  man— foul  sin 

your  soul  has  hid— 
What's  that?  You're  going  to  leave  the  town? 

Just  what  the  others  did. 
—Sam  Walter  Foss,  In  New  York  Sun. 


yourselves  a  very  dlsugreeuble  experiment. 
An  accurate  observer  could  not  have  failed 
to  notice  that  I  put  my  forefinger  Into  the 
bottle  and  my  middle  linger  In  my  mouth." 


HIS  GUILTY  CONSCIENCE. 

The  gray-haired  stranger  bent  over  the 
desk. 

"Are  you  the  society  edlt(U'V"  he  qiu'stioned. 

"I  am  the  identical,"  said  the  Hippant 
young  man. 

"Are  you  the  person  who  wrote  up  the 
account  of  the  Munn  reception?" 

"Yes.   Anything  wrong  about  it?" 

"That's  what  I  want  to  fiud  out.  Look 
here.  You  notice  that  in  speaking  of  my 
daughter  you  use  this  paragraph:  'She  sw<'pt 
about  the  room 'with  an  inherited  grace  that 
caught  every  eye.'  Now,  what  was  your  pur- 
pose In  writing  that?" 

"\Vhy,  it  struck  me  as  a  tirst-class  chance 
for  a  neat  compliment  to  her  esteemed  par- 
ents, that's  all." 

"Sure  you  didn't  mean  to  insinuate  that  her 
father  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fortune 
peddling  brooms?" 

"Certainly  not." 

"Because  I  did,  you  know." 

"I  didn't  know  It." 

"Then  that's  all  right.  Good-night." 

"Speaking  of  brooms."  he  said,  "will  you 
Join  nie  iu  a  little  whisk?" 

And  they  went  down  the  stairs  together.— 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


HIS  ENVIABLE  CONDITION. 

"Great  Scott!  What  Is  the  matter  out  there 
in  the  street?"  exclaimed  a  recently  arrived 
stranger:  "who  Is  that  ragged  wretch  crouch- 
ing in  the  dust  and  striving  to  protect  his 
head  from  the  blows  that  are  being  showered 
upon  him,  and  who  are  those  men  who  are 
so  savagely  assaulting  him?" 

"The.v  ain't  assultin'  him ;  they  are  con- 
gratulatin'  him,"  replied  the  landlord  of  the 
Pettyville  tavern;  "we've  had  here,  all  in  one 
week,  our  village  band's  first  concert,  a  glg- 
gliu'  couple  married  in  a  balloon,  a  six-legged 
calf  and  a  petrified  man  holdin'  a  joint  recep- 
tion iu  a  tent,  an  amateur  minstrel  perfor- 
mance, a  vitascope  operated  and  explained  by 
a  stuttering  man,  a  two-headed  mermaid 
show,  a  school  election,  an  acrimonious  church 
quarrel,  six  book-agents,  a  donation  party, 
and  an  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin'  company.  This 
fellow  that  them  men  are  swarmin'  around 
dropped  into  town  jest  a  while  ago  wearin' 
a  placard  anuouncin'  that  he  is  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind;  and  those  are  prominent  and  en- 
vious citizens  pattin'  him  on  the  back."— 
Puck. 


THE  QUEEN'S  ENGLISH. 

Two  men,  a  German  and  a  Frenchman,  who 
met  in  New  York,  had  a  heated  argument 
over  the  question  whether  the  wife  of  a  state 
governor  had  any  otHcial  title  or  not.  One 
contended  that  she  should  be  addressed  as 
"Mrs.  Governor  So-and-So."  The  other 
stoutly  insisted  that  she  was  simply  "Mrs. 
So-and-So.  wife  of  Governor  So-aud-So.'-'  They 
finally  agreed  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  first 
man  they  met.  He  proved  to  be  an  Irishman. 
They  stated  the  case  to  him,  and  asked  for 
his  decision.  "Nayther  of  yez  Is  right,"  he 
said,  after  a  moment  of  severe  cogitation. 
"The  wife  av  a  governor  Is  a  governess."— 
Newcastle  Chronicle. 


INATTENTION  CURED. 

A Holmes  story  always  shakes  up  the 
blood-cells  as  well  as  points  a  moral. 
This  one  hails  from  Boston,  and  must 
be  authentic.   The   "Saunterer,"  in 
the  Boston  "Budget"  says: 
It  seems  tliat  in  the  lecture-room  one  day 
the  doctor  was  much  annoyed  by  the  inat- 
tention of  the  students. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said  with  emphasis,  "a 
physician's  first  duty  is  accurate  observation 
and  rigid  attention.  You  are  neither  looking 
at  what  I  am  doing  nor  hearing  what  I  am 
saying.  I  shall  dismiss  the  class  now,  but 
hereafter  remember  that  I  .shall  exact  the 
closest  attention." 

The  next  day  the  doctor  came  into  the 
lecture-room  with  a  bottle  containlug  a  very 
dirty-looking  liquid. 

"Gentlemen."  he  said.  "1  hold  in  my  hand  a 
l)ottle  of  jalap.  Of  course,  you  are  aware 
that  as  physicians  we  have  ver.v  uian.v  dis- 
agreeable duties  to  perform.  AVe  must,  for 
instance,  test  such  messes  as  this  iu  order 
that  we  uiitj-  accurately'  know  their  taste.  It 
is  a  somewhat  nauseous  operation,  but  a  nec- 
essary one.  Observe,  I  first  place  my  finger 
iu  the  bottle  and  in  m.v  mouth." 

The  class  was  visibly  disgusted,  but  the 
lecturer  had  placed  it  on  the  ground  of  a  phy- 
sician's duty.  So,  with  many  grinnices,  they 
all  dipped  a  finger  in  the  bottle  and  then 
placed  the  same  finger  on  their  tongues. 

When  the  bottle  came  back  to  the  doctor 
In-  chuckled  audibly. 

"C.entlenien."  he  said,  "had  you  remem- 
i'l  ii'd  my  remarks  at  the  last  lecture  about 
accurate  observation  you  would  have  saved 


THE  FLOWER  OF  THE  FAMILY. 

He  thought  it  safer  to  write  to  the  girl's 
father  for  her  hand.  He  was  an  ardent  lover, 
but  a  poor  speller,  and  his  note  ran:  "I 
want  your  daughter — the  fiour  of  your  fam- 
ily." 

"The  flour  of  my  family  is  good,"  replied 
the  old  man.  "Are  you  sure  It  isn't  my  dough 
you're  after?"— Yonkers  Statesman. 


LITTLE  BITS. 

^   nigby— "Did  you  fire  your  cook?". 

DIgby— "No:  she  fired  herself." 

Rigby— "French  leave?" 

DIgby— "No;  gasolene."— Brooklyn  Life. 

"Well.  Pat.  have  you  learned  to  ride  your 
bicycle  yet?" 

"Sorra  a  bit,  sor.  Sure,  Oi  can't  aven  bal- 
ance mesllf  standlu'  still,  let  alone  rldln'." 

Guest— "Walter,  did  you  say  this  was  the 
genuine  turtle  soup?" 

Waiter— "Yes,  sir:  It  was  made  out  of  the 
water  of  a  pond  near  here  in  which  a  turtle 
was  kept  last  summer." 

Little  bo.v— "Mama,  they  call  all  the  Wall 
street  men  bulls  or  bears.   Which  is  papa?" 

Mama — "Oh.  dear  Willie,  don't  ask  so  many 
questions:  go  and  ride  your  velocipede." 

Little  boy— "Well,  I  just  want  to  know 
whether  I  am  a  calf  or  a  cub." 

Little  five-year-old  Nettie,  who  had  been 
broiight  up  in  the  city,  was  sijendlng  a  few 
days  in  the  country. 

"Grandma,  what  are  those  funny  little 
green  things?"  she  asked,  as  they  were  pass- 
lug  through  the  garden  one  day. 

"Why,  those  are  peas,"  was  the  repl.v. 

"Peas!"  exclaimed  Nettie,  "peas  come  in 
tin  cans."— Philadelphia  Times. 


BEVEL-GEAR 

Chainless  Bicycles 


The '  Newest'  Bicycle 
with 'Oldest' Name 


Columbia  Chain  Wheels,  $7S 
Hartford  Bicycles,      .       .  SO 
Vedette  Bicycles,    .      $40,  3S 
POPE  MFG.  CO..  Hartford,  Ct. 


A  consumptive  patient,  wKo  made  use  of  Ripans 

Tabules,  found  his  weight  increased  but  was  made  anxious 
because  expectoration  ceased,  and  feared  on  that  account 
that  harm  would  result,  but  on  consulting  a  physician  he 
learned  that  Ripans  Tabules  do  not  affect  the  conditions 
of  the  lungs  in  any  material  de  ree,  but  if  they  do  so  at 
all  they  have  more  tendency  to  favor  expectoration  rather 
than  to  suppress  it.  Consequently  there  is  no  reason  why 
a  consumptive  should  discontinue  the  use  of  Ripans  Tab- 
ules because  expectoration  has  ceased.  Furthermore,  in 
lung  troubles  an  increase  in  weight  is  the  best  indication 
of  improvement,  and  as  the  Tabules  regulate  the  diges- 
tion they  increase  nutrition  and  are  doing  the  very  service 
required  to  produce  best  results. 

A  new  style  nacketeontaiiiui-TKS  kip  ass  tabules  in  a  piper  cirton  (without  glass)  is  now  for  sale  at  some 
dnlf?  stores  —  FOR  yiVK  cKVfs.  Tiii^  lo  -v-  iriceii  s->rt  is  iiityii'i  -il  f'  -r  the  poor  and  the  economical.   One  dozsa 


Of  the  flve-cent  e  irtons  (liJ  tabul.-sl  c  m  be  had  by  in  ul  by  : 
COXPANT,  No.  10  Spruce  Street,  -Ne.v  York  — or  a  single  airrn 


... ,'  forty-ci^jht  cents  to  the  lilPA.V3  CusjucaI, 
K.s"  TiflULE^;  will  be  sent  tor  Ave  cents. 


:iii4;iu:Miii^i::^ 


PermiiuButly  cured  by  using  DR.  WHITEHALL'S  RHEUMATIC  CURE.  The  surest  and  the  best.  SampU 
sent  free  on  mention  of  this  publication.  THE  DR.  WHITEHAJjL  MEGRIMINE  CO.,  South  Bend, Indian*. 


FAT 


HOW  TO  REDUCE  IT 

Mi&s  M.N'oblei  Rnolne 

wriiPi;  "You 
reined jr educed  mv 
Trei^tit54  Ibe.  xnA  1 
tblnk  it  ifl  the  limplest  and  grkiideit  remedj  In 
the  world  to  reduce  superfluoui  fat"  it  is  pure- 
ly vegetable  and  can  be  prepared  at 
home  at  little  expense.  No  starving-.  No 
sickness.    Sample  bos  and  full  particu- 
lars in  plain  envelope  sent  free  to  any- 
one. It  costs  you  nothing  to  try  it. 
HALL  GHEM.  CO..       B     BOX.  St.  Loala,  Uo. 


PARKER'S 
HAIR  BALSAM^ 

Cleftnses   and  beautifies  the  hair. 
Promotes   a   Itixuriant  growth, 
never  Falls  to  Eestore  Sray 
Hair  to  its  Youthful  Color. 
Cures  Ecalp  diseases  &  hair  tailing. 
Mc,and$1.0Qat  Druggista^^ 


Dr.  HAYES, 
Buffalo 


Cured  to 
Stay  Curad 


PILES 


Absolutely  cured.  Never  to  return, 
A  Boon  to  Sufferers.  Acts  like  Magic. 
Trial  box  MAILED  FREE.  Address, 
Dr.  E.  M.  BOTOX,  Augusta,  Maine. 


WIVES 


■Send  self-ad dressed  envel. 
lope  and  I'U  tell  you  how  to 
■  cure  drunkenness  without 
[the  patient's  knowledge. 


Don  t  send  money. 
MHS.  MAY  HAWKINS,! 
Qrattd  Rapids,  Mich.l 
Lock  Box  131»U  n 


MOTHERS 


Sure  Cure  at  home;  at 
a  small  cost.  ?>'o  opera- 

  tiou,  pain,  dangiT  or 

deteiitiun  from  worls.  No  return  of  Rupture  or  fur- 
ther use  for  Trusses.  A  coiiiiilete,  radical  cure  to  all 
(old  or  young).  Easy  to  use;  thousands  cured ;  hook 
free  (sealed).   DR.  W.  S.  RICE,  Box  F,  Adams,  New  York. 

TO  .\GEXTS— Complete  outfit  for  l.ig 
paying  business.   .Ml  prulltH  clear,  us  we 

prepay  charges.   The  rush  is  on.  so  eonte 

quick.  K.tK.n  AiVU  IlKL'tilUE,  Sprln^nrJil.  I). 

I  AHIFm  ^  friend  in  need  Is  a  friend  Indeed. 
^t\.\i\l-,tj  .  jf  ym,  want  a  regulator  that  never  fails, 
address  THE  WOMAN'S  MED.  HOME,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 


RUPTURE 


FREE 


FITS 


RUBBER  GOODS 


1  Grent  Remedy  Discovered.  Send  fora  FUEE 
packa^re  let  it  <<peak  for  itself.  I'o-itajre  5c. 
DU.  8.  FKKKEi,     Cliicaffo.  Ills. 


of  every  description.  Cat'lg  free, 
Edwin  ^Mercer  ife  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 


BED-WETTING 


CURED.    Sample  FREE. 

Dr.  F.  E.  iIjy,Blooming^on,  IIU 


% 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


September  1,  1898. 


®ur  riDiscellani?. 


A  SPANrSH  PRISONER. 

High  o'er  his  head  the  starry  flag  is  floating. 
But  on  his  breast  he  wears  the  saffron  gold; 

Our  prison-bars  securely  close  around  him. 
Though.  Migo,  friend,  the  name  vre  have 
enrolled. 

But  never  once  he  seems  to  hear  the  cheering 
That  greets  the  story  of  a  victory  won; 

And  cares  no  whit  that  we  are  all  rejoicing 
When  news  is  brought  us  of  a  brave  deed 
done. 

He  sits  apart  and  sings,  with  sweetest  ca- 
dence, 

The  songs  learned  long  ago  in  sunny  Spain; 
"We  cannot  chide  him,  for  we  love  the  rebel; 

Our  gold  canary  from  the  Spanish  main. 
—Lucie    H.    Thurston,    in    Boston  Evening 
Transcript. 


DOVE-HUNTING  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

1w.\s  in  Alabarha  about  a  week  ago,"  said 
a  Xew  York  man,  who  was  making  a  fl.ving 
visit  to  his  club,  "and  was  asked  if  I 
wanted  to  go  hunting.  When  I  inquired 
the  nature  of  the  game  my  host  replied 
'doves'.  It  staggered  me  for  a  miuute. 
But  while  I  was  trying  to  decide,  a  negro 
stopped  a  two-horse  wagon  in  front  of  the 
house  and  called  out  to  know  of  my  host's 
man  if  he  wanted  to  buy  any  game.  'What 
you  got?'  asked  the  man.  'Doves.'  was  the 
answer.  'How  many  you  got?'  the  man  asked. 
'  'Bout  five  hundred.'  was  the  reply. 

"  'And  do  you  people  hunt  doves?'  I  asked 
of  my  friend.    'And  kill  them,  and  eat  them?' 

"  'Certainly.  In  season,'  he  answered.  'We 
have  no  deer  as  you  New-Yorkers  have;  we 
have  no  moose  as  they  have  in  Maine  and  in 
the  Northwest.  And  we  have  never  had  an 
abundance  of  quail  since  the-  Civil  War.  So 
we  hunt  and  kill  and  eat  doves.  I  suppose 
you  thing  it  ver.v  sinful.' 

"  'When  I  was  a  boy,'  I  replied,  'I  was 
taught  that  to  injure  a  dove  was  to  invoke 
the  wrath  of  the  Creator.  And  it  was  be- 
lieved in  my  section  that  the  dove  was  sa- 
cred.' 

">Iy  Alabama  friend  replied  that  he  had 
heard  the  same  thing.  'But,'  he  said,  'they 
used  to  say  the  same  thing  about  the  lamb; 
then  they  said  the  hog  wasn't  fit  to  eat. 
Niggahs  eat  'possum  and  coon.  Beef  we  get 
ain't  fit  to  eat  half  the  time;  there's  been 
nO'  quail  since  the  wah.  turkey  comes  onl.v 
oride  a  year,  and  it's  dove  or  nothing.  And 
I  reckon  if  old  Noah  had  had  such  special 
high  j-egard  for  the  dove  as  some  folks  think 
he  wouldn't  have  turned  it  out  when  there 
wasn't  a  place  for  it  to  roost.  I  reckon  old 
Noah  knew  as  much  about  birds  as  anybody. 
He  knowed  mighty  well  which  ones  he 
wanted  to  keep  in  the  coop  to  begin  business 
with  when  he  landed.' 

"The  argument  was  convincing,  but  still  I 
declined  to  go  dove-hunting." — New  York 
Sun. 


JOE'S  SISTER  AND  THE  PAPER  CROWN. 

That  is  a  very  interesting  story  which  re- 
lates how  Mrs.  Curzon,  when  a  little  girl, 
was  seen  strutting  up  and  down  a  room  wear- 
ing a  paper  crown,  while  she  remarked,  "I 
will  be  a  queen  some  day."  The  lad.v  who 
tells  the  story  adds  significantly  that  "many 
a  truth  is  spoken  In  jest."  All  of  which  is 
undeniably  true,  but  at  the  same  time  we 
have  no  special  reason  to  believe  that  the 
prediction  has  been  verified  or  is  likely  to  be 
verified,  or  that  little  Miss  Mary  prophetically 
gave  utterance  to  a  sparkling  truth.  We  sup- 
pose there  has  never  been  a  little  girl  in  this 
delightful  city  of  Chicago  who  has  not  at 
one  time  or  another  adorned  herself  with  a 
paper  crown  aud  announced  that  she  is  going 
to  be  a  queen.  Little  girls  have  a  weakness 
for  this  sort  of  thing,  and  yet  we  have  no 
recollection  that  any  young  woman  of  our 
town  has  ever  ascended  a  throne,  save  for 
temporary  and  unimportant  purposes.  Some- 
body has  said  thai  all  American  women  are 
Queons.  Of  course,  not  even  the  women  them- 
selves believe  such  wild  hyperbole,  but  it  is  a 
gallant  remark,  and  if  it  makes  them  feel 
good  for  the  time  being  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  phrase.  Let  the  little  girls  play  with 
their  paper  crowns  and  utter  their  mock- 
solemn  i)redictions,  for  we  are  making  history 
nowadays,  aud  Cuba  or  Hawaii  or  the  Phil- 
ippines may  yet.  ask  for  a  queen.— Chicago 
Post. 


WALNUT  FOREST  BURIED  BY  AN  EARTHQUAKE 
IN  1811  EXHUMED. 

Secretary  Watson  of  the  Lnuibernian's  Ex- 
rliange  reiiortcd  yesterday  that  within  the 
last  two  months  a  vast  forest  of  walnut  had 
been  unearthed  in  southeast  Missouri.  In 
1811  an  earthquaki-  iu  that  part  of  the  state 
resulted  in  the  sinking  of  large  tracts  of 
land.  Since  then  there  have  been  annual 
floods  In  that  district,  each  year  adding  to 
the  accretions.  Less  than  two  months  ago 
two  farmers,  walking  through  a  part  of  the 
district,  noticed  what  to  their  <'yes  seemed 
to  be  the  ends-of  waluut-trees  sticking  out  of 
the  sunken  places  and  tipped  over.  B(>mcia- 


beriug  that  vast  amounts  of  cedar-wood  have 
been  dug  up  in  various  places,  the  farmers 
reported  their  observations,  aud  the  ground 
was  explored.  It  was.  found  to  be  rich  in 
trees  of  black  walnut  from  twenty-eight  to 
thirty-six  inches  iu  diameter. 

Secretary  Watson  states  that  there  are  two 
parts  to  a  walnut-tree.  The  center  con- 
sists of  solid,  black  wood  and  the  rest  of 
the  tree  is  a  soft,  sappy  growth,  which  is  of 
little  use  for  commercial  purposes.  In  these 
new  trees  just  unearthed  the  sap  has  all 
rotted  off,  leaving  only  the  black  heart  or 
solid  portion  of  the  tree.  This  is  found  to  be 
a  fine  specimen  of  walnut,  with  an  unusual 
depth  of  color. — St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


AS  WAS  DONE  UNTO  HIM. 

Catching  at  the  stranger's  coat-tail,  he 
murmured,  in  a  deprecating  tone: 

"Could  you  give  me  a  little  assistance,  sir?" 

The  stranger  turned  and  looked  him  over. 
His  eyes  were  bloodshot,  his  clothes  dirty, 
his  whole  appearance  decidedly  the  worse 
for  wear. 

"What  do  you  want?"  was  the  reply  to  the 
tramp. 

"A  job  after  I  get  a  square  meal,"  said  the 
tramp. 

"What  can  you  do?"  asked  the  stranger. 

"I  can  keep  books,  sell  goods,  drive  a  deliv- 
ery-wagon, compound  prescriptions,  set  type 
and  do  farm-work." 

The  stranger  scribbled  a  few  words  on  a 
card,  handed  the  tramp  a  dollar,  and  said, 
"Take  this  card  to  this  address,  and  I  think 
it  will  get  you  work.  Take  that  dollar,  get  a 
bath,  a  shave,  a  hair-cut,  something  to  eat 
and  a  drink  of  whisky.  That  will  brace  you  to 
meet  my  friend.    So  long." 

"There's  just  one  thing  more,"  said  the 
tramp.  "How  do  you  happen  to  give  me  just 
a  dollar  and  all  these  directions  with  it?" 

"Because  I  got  a  dollar  from  a  man  on  this 
ver.v  corner  about  ten  years  ago."  said  the 
stranger,  "just  as  you  are  getting  it  from 
me,  and  I'm  passing  up  his  advice  and  his 
money  just  for  luck."— Chicago  Chronicle. 


WHERE  THE  HEBREW  CHILDREN  ARE. 

Out  of  9.000.000  Jews.  5.000.000  are  found 
in  Russia.  Of  the  remaining  4,000,000, 
1.500,000  are  in  eastern  Europe,  1.000,000  in 
western  Europe,  1,000,000  in  America  and 
only  70.000  in  Palestine.  In  Great  Britain 
there  are  101,000  Jews,  of  whom  (U,280  live 
in  London,  33,070  in  the  provinces,  2,000  in 
Scotland  and  1,779  in  Ireland.  Of  these, 
British  born  number  twenty  per  cent;  Ger- 
man, seven  per  cent;  Dutch,  five  per  cent; 
liusso-Polish,  fift.v-eight  per  cent;  others,  ten 
per  cent.— New  Y'ork  Sun. 


GREAT  EVENTS  IN  BISMARCK'S  CAREER. 

Bismarck's  career,  says  the  New  York 
"Tribune,"  was  a  series  of  battles.  First,  for 
the  Prussian  crown  against  republicanism; 
next,  for  the  Prussian  crown  agaiust  Austria: 
then  for  the  German  crown  against  France; 
again  for  the  German  crown  against  the 
Vatican;  and  finally,  for  the  German  crown 
against  political  factious  aud  Socialist  ten- 
dencies. From  first  to  last  he  wore  the  uni- 
form of  the  king's  man. 


FORESTRY  SPECULATIONS. 

The  Florida  "Farmer"  says:  "The  theory 
that  deforestation  causes  failure  of  raiufall, 
occurrence  of  frosts,  depletion  of  the  soil, 
and,  fiually,  decadence  of  the  human  race 
itself,  has  become  so  generally  diffused  that 
probably  nothing  that  can  be  said  will  ever 
eradicate  it." 

This  expresses  the  exact  truth  and  has 
alwa.vs  been  the  stand  taken  by  the  writer 
of  this  paragraph.  The  speculations  have 
done  great  injury  to  true  forestry  interests. 
Our  native  forests  will  eventually  disappear. 
Trees  will  not  live  forever.  Eotten  trees  and 
rotten  underbrush  invite  forest  fires,  and 
while  these  conditions  exist  forest  fires  will 
prevail.  When  the  native  forests  disappear, 
as  disappear  they  certainly  will,  we  shall 
have  to  do  as  other  nations  do,  plant  new 
forests.  New  forests  will  ouly  be  planted 
when  it  is  to  the  individual  interest  to  do  so. 
t'p  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  little 
necessity  for  the  investment  of  capital  in  this 
direction.  The  opening  of  railroad  lines  has 
brought  available  forests  within  the  reach  of 
the  lumber-dealer.  Until  these  are  exhausted 
new  forests  will  not  be  planted  to  any  great 
extent,  although  it  has  already  been  thought 
advisable,  and  if  some  intelligent  effort  was 
given  in  this  direction,  the  true  interests  of 
forestry  would  be  vastly  served. 


DID  IT  LIKE  AN  AMERICAN. 

When  the  attack  was  made  on  Sidon,  in 
the  war  with  Syria,  it  became  necessary  for 
the  British  troops  to  advance  across  a  long, 
unprotected  bridge  in  the  face  of  a  battery 
of  six  guns,  which  completely  commanded 
the  approach.  The  men  were  unwilling  to 
expose  themselves  to  certain  death,  when 
Arthur  Cummiug,  carefully  dressed  in  full 
uniform,  stepped  forward  to  the  middle  of 
the  bridge.  It  was  immediately  swept  by  the 
fire  of  the  battery.  When  the  smoke  had 
rolled  awa.v  there  stood  dimming  intact, 
carefully  brushing  the  dust  from  his  boots, 
after  which  he  stood  erect,  fixed  a  single 
glass  to  his  eye,  and  looked  back  at  the 
men.  This  was  too  much,  and  they  captured 
that  bridge  and  battery  with  a  whoop.— San 
Francisco  Argonaut. 


A  HARD  LIFE. 

"It's  hard  to  tell  just  -what  to  do,"  said 
the  man  who  was  sitting  on  the  back  porch 
in  his  shirt-sleeves. 

"Yet  one  ought  to  get  a  start  with  such 
brilliant  prospects  opening  up  all  over  the 
world,"  remarked  the  next-door  neighbor, 
who  was  mending  a  hole  in  the  fence. 

"Y'es,  but  supposing  I  had  gone  to  the 
Klondike.  I'd  be  so  far  awa.v  now  that  I 
couldn't  go  and  help  develop  Cuba.  And  if 
I  go  to  Cuba  I'll  miss  the  chance  to  go  when 
the  next  rich  territory  opens  up.  There's 
no  use  of  trying  to  deny  it.  This  is  a  hard 
life." 

And  then  he  tilted  his  chair  back  against 
the  wall  and  went  to  sleep.— Washington 
Star. 


'■peerless  Atlas  sells  better  than  any  book 
I  ever  saw."  writes  W.  E.  Moore.  Frisco, 
Ark.  "Everybody  is  more  than  pleased  with 
it.  No  other  agency  suits  me  anything  like 
as  well."  The  new  edition  has  iu  it  the 
statistics  of  Greater  New  York,  a  highl.v  in- 
teresting feature. 


Premium  •  and  •  Clubbing  •  Offers 

Below  we  list  a  number  of  premiums  which  have  been  fully  described  in 
previous  number  of  Farm  and  Fireside.  We  guarantee  each  and  every 
premium  to  give  entire  satisfaction  or  money  refunded  

THE  PRICES  GIVEN  BELOW  INCLUDE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  ONE  FULL  YEAR. 


Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  "Samantha  at  Saratoga,"    -  35c. 

'^iSayiiantha  (it  SaraWffa"  i/iceti  free 
for  II  club  of  ttco  yearly  sub- 
scribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  "The  Arts  of  Beauty,"  -   -  35c 

"The  ArLs  i/f  Heauly"  given  free  for 
a  club  ijftivo  yearly  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  "JOO  Photographic  Views,"  35c. 

"100  Photogriiphic  Views"  given  free 
fur  a  club  of  tivo  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  "Universal  Dictionary"    -  40c. 

"Universal  Dictionary"  given  free  for 
a  club  of  ttco  yearly  sub.fcribers. 

SpeciaJ  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  Butter-knife  and  Sugar-shell,  50c. 

Butter-knife  a»id  Sugar-sliell  given 
for  a  club  of  three  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
one  year  and  "  Life  of  Lincoln,"  -  45c. 

jf'/ie  Life  of  Lincoln"  given  free  for  a 
club  of  three  yearly  subscribers. 

Any  offer  may  be  accepted  and  the  name  can  be  counted  in  a  club.  Renewals  and 
new  subscribers,  Including  a  club-raiser's  own  subscription,  may  be  counted  In  a  club. 


Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  "Standard  Cook  Book," 

"Standard  Cook  Book"  given  free  for 
a  club  of  tiro  yearly  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 

and  Set  of  Six  Teaspoons,    -  - 

Set  of  St.v  Teaspoons  given  free  for 
a  club  of  y'otir  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  "Prodigal  Son  Picture,"  - 

"Prodigal  Son  Picture"  giveti  free  for 
a  club  of  ttco  yearly  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  "People's  Atlas,"  - 

'^People's  Atlas"  given  free  fw  a  club 
of  ttvo  yearly  subscribers. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  "Samantha  Among  the 
Brethren,"     -       -       -  - 

"Samantha  Among  the  Brethren" 
given  for  club  of  ttvo  sub.<icribei  s. 

Special  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  "Life  of  Washington," 

I'he  "Life  of  Wa.ihington"  given  free 
for  a  club  of  th  ree  subscribers. 


-  35c, 


75c. 


40c. 


-  40c. 


35c. 


45c. 


Postajie  or  expressa^e  paid  by  us. 

if  not  otherwise  specified. 


Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


FREEI 

A  NEW  300-SHOT 

AIR-RIFLE 


We  here  offer  the  new  1898  Globe 
Air-rifle,  which  has  several  impor- 
tant improvements,  making  it  the 
best  and  most  perfect  Air-rifle  ever 
invented.  By  special  arrangements 
with  the  manufacturers  Ave  are  en- 
abled to  ofTer  it  for  very  small  clubs, 
compared  to  its  cost  and  value. 


Description 

The  Rifle  is  made  of  excel- 
lent material,  it  is  35  inches 
long,  with  nickel-plated  barrel. 
It  has  a  globe  sight  and  wood- 
en stock.'  It  is  so  simply  and 
strongly  made  that  a  bright 
boy  can  quickly  take  it  all 
-  apart,  clean,  and  put  together 
again.  It  is  a  very  hard  shoot- 
er. It  will  carry  a  bullet  over 
500  feet,  and  is  just  the  thing 
for  killing  rats,  etc.  It  is  easi- 
ly and  quickly  loaded. 


i.  i,  i. 

Shoots 
300  Times 

The  ammunition-chamber  in 
the  Repeater  holds  over  300 
bullets.  The  Repeater  is  op- 
erated by  pressing  down  a 
spring  after  each  shot.  The 
ammunition  is  B.  B.  shot, which 
is  for  sale  in  stores  every- 
where. Ten  centswill  buy  about 
1,000  bullets.  Owing  to  its 
accuracy,  hard  shooting  and 
the  cheapness  of  its  ammuni- 
tion, this  new  Globe  Air-rifie 
is  very  popular  alike  with 
grown-up  people  and  boys. 
By  a  little  practice  remarkable 
skill  in  markmanship  can  be 
attained. 

We  guarantee  each 
and  every  Rifle  to  be 
as  described,  and  to 
give  entire  satisfaction 
or  money  refunded. 


A  NY  of  our  offers  may 
^  be  accepted  by  a  sub- 
scriber and  the  name 
can  be  counted  in  a  club. 
Both  new  and  renewals 
may  be  counted  in  a  club. 


A  club- 
raiser's  out- 
fit will 
be  sent  free 
to  any  one 
who  wants 
to  get  up 
a  club 
for  Farm 
and  Fireside. 


.  "0 
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Price  of  the  Repeating;  Globe  Air-rifle, 
and  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year,  $2.00. 

We  will  solid  tlie  Itepeatiug  Globe 
Air-rifle  free  a.s  a  premium  for  a  club 
of  eight  yearly  subscribers  to  Farm 
and  Fireside:  or  for  a  club  of  six  and 

50  cents  cafi\\ ;  or  for  a  club  of  four  and 

51  cash  ;  or  for  a  club  of  two  aud  $I.SO 
5   cash.    (  See  shipping  directions  above.) 
5      Price  of  the  Single-shot  Globe  Air-rifle. 
5   and  this  paper  one  year.  $1.50.  S 
5      We  will  send  tlie  Single-shot  Globe  ^ 
5  Air-rifle  free  as  a  premium  for  a  club 

•S  of  si.\  yearly  subscribers  to  Farm  and  E 
?  Fireside;  or  for  a  club  of  four  and  SO  ^ 
§  cents  cash;  or  for  a  club  of  two  and  SI  T^- 
■5  cash.  (See  shipping  directions  above.)  E 

I  FARM  ANT)  HRESIDF,  Springfield.  Ohio.  I 


September  1,  1898. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 
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BULBS  rFREE 


These  60  Bulbs  Qiven  Free  for  a  Club  of  Two. 

The  60  Bulbs,  and  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year,  50  Cents. 

A  rinllpr'^  Wnrfh  nf  Rlllh<  when  these  sixty  bulbs  are  ordered  from  florists'  cat- 
M  L^UIldr  ^   VYUIIH  Ul  L>UIU>  ^logues,  at  retail  prices,  they  cost  not  less  than  One  Dollar. 


The  bulbs  are  all  fresh  from  Holland,  the  greatest  bulb-growing  country  in  the  world, 
that  they  will  arrive  safely  and  grow  and  give  entire  satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 


We  guarantee 


We  will  send  this  collection  of  sixty  bulbs,  by  mail,  postage  paid, 
and  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year,  for  50  Cents. 


Premium  IVo.  466 


Every  flower  lover  will  surely  appreciate  this  bargain  in 
bulbs.  Those  who  have  not  j-et  tried  growing  flowers  from 
Holland  bulbs  should  not  let  this  opportunity  to  get  a  start 
pass  by.  Their  wealth  of  bloom  and  perfume  will  aflTord  great 
delight  to  the  grower.  All  of  the  bulbs  will  bloom  this  fall 
and  winter  if  planted  now  in  pots,  or  if  bedded  out  in  the  yard 
will  bloom  next  spring. 


60  Bulbs  Assorted  as  Follows: 

4  lovely  HYACINTHS,  different  colors,  fine. 
6  lovely  TULIPS,  lovely  sorts,  all  different. 
6  lovely  NARCISSUS,  lovely  sort?,  all  different. 
12  FANCY  IRIS,  nothing  finer  in  flowers. 
12  CROCUS,  .5  sorts,  named. 
10  FREESIAS,  tine  mixed  sorts. 
10  OXALIS,  all  different  colors. 


Narcissus  or  Daffodils 


H  '  iU  are  the  most  popular  of  all  winter-blooining  plants.  Passing  down  a  city  street  when 
liyaCinins  spow  covers  the  ground,  it  Is  a  treat  to  see  numerous  windows  filled  with  the  magnif- 
icent bloom  of  the  hyacinth.   They  are  very  beautiful  and  very  fragrant. 

nn  |.  are  such  universal  favorites  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  expatiate  upon  their  merits  here. 
1  Ulips  xiieir  ease  of  culture,  combined  with  beauty  of  form  and  gorgeous  coloring,  renders  them 
the  most  popular  bulbs  grown  for  spring  bedding,  and  for  winter  flowering  in  windows  they  are 
incomparable.  The  tulip  is  extremely  hardy  and  of  easy  culture,  flowering  as  easy  in  the  shade  as  in 
the  sunshine. 

Sweet  harbingers  of  Spring,  that  jump  from  old  Winter's  lap,  and 
bedeck  the  earth  with  beauty,  filling  the  air  with  delicious  perfume. 
"  The  Flowers  of  the  Poets  "  merit  all  the  praise  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  them.  Appearing  as  they 
do  just  after  bleak  winter,  they  turn  our  gardens  and  lawns  into  gorgeous  masses  of  gold  and  silver, 
with  a  fragrance  that  is  enchanting.  They  are  equally  valuable  for  growing  in  pots  for  winter-flower 
ing.  They  are  perfectly  hardy. 

I  .  The  Iris  are  fast  coming  into  favor.  They  are  entirely  hardy,  and  increase  rapidly  when  planted 
ins  (tie  flower-garden.  They  should  be  planted  in  the  fall.  If  every  lover  of  flowers  could  see 
this  grand  plant  in  bloom  we  really  believe  not  one  in  one  hundred  would  refuse  to  paj'  one  dollar  for 
one  or  more  bulbs  of  it.  Among  all  flowers  there  is  hardl.v  one  of  such  oddity  and  striking  beauty. 
The  bloom  is  of  enormous  size,  and  in  describing  it  we  say  "It  is  chocolate  and  black  mottled,  beauti- 
fully veined  with  grayish  white,"  yet  from  ^his  no  one  can  form  a  correct  idea  of  how  theplant  looks. 
It  is  indescribable,  and  tlie  planter  will  be  surprised  when  he  sees  It.  It  Is  perfectly  hardy,  and  blooms 
in  May.  In  July  the  foliage  dies  down,  and  the  bulbs  lie  dormant  until  late  fall  or  the  next  spring. 
Try  it,  and  when  it  blooms  you  will  undoubtedly  pronounce  it  the  most  beautiful  flower  in  your 
garden.   Ready  for  November.   Price  25  cents  each  ;  three  for  60  cents. 

ft  The  (Crocus  is  one  of  the  first  flowers  of  spring,  and  one  of  the  best  for  blooming  in  the 

vrOCUS  house  during  winter.  Four  bulbs  may  be  planted  in  one  pot,  and  will  make  a  very  pretty 
show.  For  garden  culture  plant  bulbs  two  inches  deep  and  two  or  three  inches  apart.  They  are  so 
pretty  they  ought  to  be  found  in  every  garden  in  abundance.  They  bloom  splendidly  when  planted 
on  the  lawn  among  the  grass.   They  bloom  very  early. 

No  description  can  do  adequate  justice  to  this  beautiful  plant.  The  flowers  are  two  inches 
long  and  about  the  .same  width,  shaped  like  miniature  gladioli,  borne  in  clusters  of  six  to 
ten  on  depressed  horizontal-  scapes.  The  body  of  the  fiower  is  pure  white,  with  lower  segments 
spotted  lemon-yellow.  Tlie  perfume  is  most  delicious,  and  one  plant  is  sufficient  to  perfume  a  larse 
room.  Its  cultivation  is  of  the  simplest,  requiring  only  to  be  potted,  watered  sparingly  at  first,  placed 
in  a  sunny  window  and  watered  more  as  growth  progresses.  When  out  of  flower,  store  in  some  place 
and  repot  at  proper  season  in  fresli  soil  for  another  year's  growth. 

This  is  one  of  the  finest  winter-flowering  plants  for  pot  culture.  It  is  such  a  strong,  lu.\uri- 
ant  grower  that  one  bulb  will  be  sufiicient  for  a  six  or  eight  inch  pot.  Place  in  a  dark,  cool 
position  for  a  few  vveel<s  to  root  thoroughly,  and  remove  to  a  sunny  situation  In  the  window,  and  the 
great  profusion  of  bloom  produced  in  uninterrupted  abundance  for  weeks  will  astonish  and  delight 
you.  Flowers  of  the  purest  bright  buttercup-yellow.  Well-grown  plants  have  produced  as  higli  as 
seventy  flowei'-stems  at  one  time,  and  over  one  thousand  flowers  in  one  season.  The  flowers,  and  fre- 
quently the  leaves,  fold  up  at  night  and  open  again  the  next  morning,  but  when  grown  in  a  partially 
shaded  situation  the  flowers  remain  open  all  the  time.  They  will  flower  in  about  eight  weeks -from 
the  time  the  bulbs  are  plan. ted. 


Freesia 


Oxalis 


Notice  to  Club-raisers.... 


These  60  Bulbs  will  be  Qiven  Free  for  a  Club,  of  Two 
Yearly  Subscribers  to  Farm  and  Fireside. 

The  60  Bulbs,  and  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year,  50  Cents. 

Address  FARiVl  AIND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Thirty  cents  is  the  clubbing  price  for  yearly  subscriptions  to 
Farm  and  Fireside,  without  a  premium.  Thirty-cent  subscriptions 
count  in  clubs.  Members  of  clubs  may  accept  any  of  our  offers, 
and  the  subscription  can  count  in  clubs  just  the  same. 

RENEWALS  and  new  names,  inelwlmg  n  club- raiser's  oirn  snbserijy- 
lion,  can  be  counted  in  a  club.  Posllircly  no  riduetion  will  he  made  i>r 
allotred/royn  the  aboi'e  priee.-i  j^o  coinmissimi  (tifoived.  A  premiutn  will  be 
sent  In  one  addres.^  and  the  paper  to  another,  when  so  ordwed. 


V4 


Postage  paid  by  os. 


INSTRUCTIONS     HOW     TO     GET     UP  CLUBS 


We  give  a  premian  FREE  for  sending  ONLY  ONE  other  name  with  your  own.  Let 
us  illustrate; 

A.  and  B  are  neighbors.  If  A  sends  B's  subscription  with  his  own  It  makes  a 
club  of  two,  which  entitles  .\  to  his  choice  of  any  one  of  the  premiums  given  free 
for  a  club  of  two-as  the  RO  Bulbs. 

Nmv,  a  sHbseriber  mny  accept  any  offer  and  the  name  can  be  counted  in  a  club.  To 
illustrate : 

If,  in  the  above  case.  A  takes  the  "  Dictionary  "  with  his  subscription  he  pays  40 


cents;  if  B  takes  the  QO  Bulbs  with  his  subscription  he  pays  .50  cent-s.  This  makes  a 
club  of  two.  Thus  B  gets  the  fiO  Bulbs  as  a  premium  because  he  pays  for  them.  A 
gets  the  "  Dictionary  "  because  be  pays  for  it,  and,  in  addition,  A  gets  the  60  Bulbs  free 
for  itetting  up  the  club  of  two;  and  so  on  for  other  premiums  and  larger  clubs,  as 
the  case  ma.v  be. 

//  is  just  as  cheap  for  your  neighbor  to  let  YO  If  send  liis  iiub.9cription  as  to  send  it  him- 
self, for  all  of  the  monry  cuUecli  d  by  club-raisers  must  be  sent  to  us. 
The  premiums  are  not  sold  alone. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


SEPTir>rBER  1,  1898. 


950^2  CORN  SHELLER 


r  made, 


'  A  S2  

Thl^  is  the  must  simple  and 
rangement  for  ^heillri:  con 
There  are  only  6  pieces 
machine.     Main  frame, 
disc,  shaft,  tension,  rin_ 
crank.     This  sheller  separates" 
the  corn  from  the  Cob,  a 
posits  the  corn  in  the 
which  it  is  mouated  a 
cob  outside.  It  hasa| 
tension  that  can  be 
adjusted  instantly, 
will  shell  all  sized  | 
ears,  pop  com  to  the 
largest  southern  dent. 
"Weighs  12  lbs.   Sent  to  any 
address,  by  freight,  on  re- 
ceipt of  95  cents.  For 

ftll  kinds  or  l  orn  SbeilerSj  send  

forogr  Free  Aerlcultnral  Implement  taianjeut. 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.  (Inc.)  Chicago,  111. 


if* 

! 

t 

See  This  Style  of  Steel  Roofing? 

It  is  but  one  of  the  many  styles  made  by  lis. 
All  our  stj  ies  are  recogniEe<l  as  the  BEST 
in  style,  material  and  workmanship.  Do 
you  need  auy  roofing,  siding,  eavestroughs 
or  spouting?  AVrite  us  for  prices  and  in- 
formation. 

GEDGE  BROS.  ROOFHTG  CO.,  AITDERSON,  HTD. 


AdvmnGB  FencB 

IS  SOLD  DI- 
RECT TO  THE 
FARMER.  WE 
PAY  FREIGHT 
AND  IS  SOLD 

ONLY  THAT  WAY. 

That  saves  the 
farmeralltlie  middleiDan*§  profit  and  biings  his  fence 
■B^thln  a  price  that  beat^  any  hand  fence  maciilne  on 
earth.  Then  he  has  a  fence  that  is  a  i'enee  "when  he's 
done  vrlth  the  job.  IT'.*  XLL,  INTERWOVEN;  no 
loose  ends.  TIE  WIRES  C.VNNOT  SLIP.  Don't 
bny  until  yen  get  our  circulars  and  extra  special  dls- 
conntsto farmers— Sent  Free. 
ADVA.\CE  FE\CE  CO.,  4   Old  St.  Peoria.  111. 

4  BUGGY  WHEELS  $6.50 

I  HIGH  GRADE,  SABTKX'S  PATENT,  lired  ud 
Jbanded,  height  3  ft.  4  in.,  3  ft.  8  in.  or  4  ft. 
JSpokes  1  1-16  or  1  1-8  in.  For  any  other 
^sizes  send  for  catalogue.  Cut  this  ad  out 
f  and  send  to  us  vrith  OXE  DOLLAK,  state 
size  wheel  wanted  and  we  will  sendthem 
by  freight  C.  0.  D.  EXAniXETHEHatyour 

  freight  deput  and  then  pay  freight  agent 

bAlaoce,  :e5.50and  freight  charges. 
8EARS.ROEBUCK&CO.aDc)CHICACO,ll.L. 


SUGAR=CANE  MILS 
and  EVAPORATORS 


With  a  full  line  of  Sugar- 
making  Supplies.  High- 
grade  goods.  Low  prices. 
For  full  information  and 
prices  write  the 

J.  A.  FIELD  MFG.  CO., 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


DRINK  PURE  WATER 

By  r*lnsr  the  lint-ket  Hiiiiip  and  Water 

Purifier  on  W'elln  and  Cintcrns. 
Will  Purify  a  Foul  Well  or  Cl."*tepn  In 
Ten  I>uy!<*  L'se,  or  Money  Refunded. 

Draws  ten  grallons  of  \rater  per  minute. 
No  tubing  to  rust,  bnrst  or  wear.  Will  not 
!  n>r :  chain  and  buckets  made  of  galva- 
-<1  steel.  Can  be  set  up  in  tifteen  min- 
. ;  -5.  No  attachments  below  the  platform. 

.  ,  not  freeze:  l)U<:tet5  Havia;  bole  ia  bottom  drain 
'  ..  isislres.    Makes  h-\d  water  i;o«xt.  and  -wl  water 
"  .T.    Preveat?  Scarlet.  Tvphoid  and  Malaria  Fevers. 
"...  .:~..-^ted  cacalozue  and  valuable  reading  on  pure 
-        sent  free,  Adiiref? 

irk<-t  Pump  Cn-HOS  riiim  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

3Ientioii  this  paper. 


A  LONG  SIEGE. 

After  thirteen  year*  of  continuoae  assault  by  all 
kinds  of  stock,  the  *irst  Page  fences  we  built  are  still 
Impregnable  against  "land  forces." 

PAGE  WOyE>*  WIRE  FEXCE  CO.,  Adrlin,  Mich, 


ELI 


itn   ■"UaliHA'Droee    A\  38 

■     ,  /  /7   nJ  &  Sites. 

I  makes  compact, 
I  even-sizfcil  Lales 
tliat  6t  nicely  in  a  car,  admitting 
of  heavy  loaiiioe  thu.';  saving  ""^SS- 

freigbt.    lias  53x80  In.        .sC?-    —    ~ 

Feed  Opening.  Patrnt^^J^gi;;^:^:;^^; 
automatic  blocic  placer— n'VgV-:>-;^^^:?f^X^^ 
mc-e  cruihed  bands  or  arnis.&^^-.iS^**'^^^^.^  'i^ 
All  Steel,  Strong,  Fast,     '  fi^S^       Horse  and 

Easj  Power.    Illustrated  catalog  free.  Steam  power. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  1116  Hampshire  St.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


TANDARD  SCALES 

Full  Descriptive  Catalogue  FREE 
OSGOOD  SCALE  CO., 


Blng^hamton 
^ew  York. 

Good  AgLntt  Wunti-d  in  unuccupU-J  territory. 


Life  of  a  Wagon 

is  in  the  wheels.  Our  Steel  Wheels 
never  wear  out.  We  make  the  BEST 
manufactured  in  America,  staggard  or 
straight  spokes,  all  sizes  to  fit  any  size 
skein.   Write  us  for  catalogue  FKEE. 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co.,  Havana,  III. 


{  hi.VW  .MILL.S, 

\  ri.A.\EU>i. 

;  COIiV  .MILLS, 

,  II. VV  I'RESKEsi. 

(   l*cnd  lor  Catuloifuc. 
CeUiiCH  HIU  MUnjFlCIC&liiG  COVCUiT,  itUsU,  &>.,  St.  Uuis.  Mo. 


FARMERS 


HAZELNUTS. 

OX  many  farms  in  this  country  hazel- 
nuts could  be  raised  as  a  profitable 
side  crop,  and  since  they  are  gener- 
ally regular  in  thfeir  bearing,  and 
because  the  demand  for  tliem  is  practically 
uniform,  they  should  be  fairly  profitable 
where  the  winters  are  not  too  severe. 

Hazelnuts  may  be  propagated  by  .seeds, 
layers,  cuttings,  buds  and  grafts.  The  first 
method  is  unreliable  in  the  reproduction  of 
varieties,  since  the  seed  seldom  comes  true. 
The  following  method  is  practised  when 
feeding  stocks  are  raised  upon  which  to 
graft  or  bud  named  varieties.  The  nuts  are 
gathered  when  fully  ripe,  placed  in  an  airy 
room  until  they  fall  from  their  husks,  after 
which  they  are  planted  not  later  than-N^o- 
vember,  or  if  to  be  sown  in  the  spring,  are 
stored  in  sand  in  a  cool  place  to  prevent  dry- 
ing out. 

"When  the  young  plants  appear,  only  one 
stem  is  allowed  to  grow.  When  large  enough 
it  is  grafted  or  budded,  by  which  methods 
the  time  of  fruiting  is  considerably  ad- 
vanced. The  suckers  produced  around  the 
collars  of  the  plants  make  good  cuttings. 
They. should  be  about  ten  inches  long  and  be 
treated  exactly  as  gooseberry  and  currant 
cuttings  are.  But  if  the  parent  plants  have 
been  grown  from  buds  or  grafts,  care  must 
be  taken  to  select  suckers  above  the  union 
of  the  stock  and  the  scion.  Before  the  cut- 
tings are  set,  all  but  two  or  three  buds  at 
the  upper  end  should  be  removed  to  prevent 
the  production  of  suckers  when  the  tree  is 
set  out.  After  two  years  in  the  nurserj' 
row  the  plants  will  be  read}-  to  set  out. 

Hazelnuts  will  not  do  well  in  stiff  clay 
or  in  dry  sandy  ground.  A  medium  loam 
with  well-drained  subsoil  will  produce  most 
nuts  upon  least  wood.  Wet  and  strong  soils 
favor  the  production  of  wood  at  the  expense 
of  fruit  and  hardiness  of  tree. 

If  set  as  in  orchard-planting  the  trees 
should  be  ten  feet  apart  each  way,  but  when 
planted  in  hedges  the  distance  in  the  rows 
need  not  be  so  great.  The  trees  should  be 
cultivated  in  the  same  manner  as  other  or- 
chard crops. 

A  favorite  method  in  orchard-training,  on 
account  of  its  ease  of  maintenance,  is  the 
goblet  form.  Young  trees  having  from  five 
to  eight  shoots  are  selected,  which,  after 
being  trimmed  back  somewhat,  are  spread 
out  and  tied  to  barrel-hoops.  These  are 
allowed  to  remain  until  the  branches  are 
strong  enough  to  retain  the  position  desired. 
The  only  pruning  necessary,  aside  from  the 
retention  of  .the  goblet  form,  is  to  remove 
about  one  half  the  young  growth,  the  object 
being  to  produce  laterals,  upon  which  the 
nuts  are  borne  most  freely.  After  having 
fruited,  these  fruit  spurs  should  be  cut  back 
nearly  to  the  main  stem,  to  favor  the  pro- 
duction of  fresh-bearing  wood.  Careful 
pruning  will  pay  well,  the  extra  crop  pro- 
duced more  than  offsetting  the  additional 
trouble  and  expense.  If  the  trees  seem  to 
be  producing  too  much,  which  they  may 
often  do,  root-pruning  may  be  practised.  If 
they  commence  to  sucker,  the  earth  should 
be  scraped  away  from  the  main  stem  and 
the  suckers  and  buds  all  carefully  removed. 

The  nuts  should  be  gathered  only  when 
fully  ripe  and  when  perfectly  dry.  This  may 
be  determined  by  their  rattling  in  the  husks 
when  the  tree  is  slightly  shaken.  They 
should  then  be  collected  and  placed  under 
cover  to  still  further  dry  out  and  where  they 
may  be  fumigated  ^^-ith  sulphur  to  improve 
their  color  and  to  prevent  them  from  mold- 
ing. They  may  then  be  packed  in ,  barrels 
and  stored  in  a  cool,  dry  place,  a  little  salt 
being  sprinkled  over  them.  The  salt  is 
claimed  to  prevent  attacks  of  insects  and  to 
aid  the  nuts  in  the  retention  of  their  color. 

An  orchard  in  full  bearing  should  yield 
at  least  half  a  ton  of  nuts  to  the  acre,  al- 
though with  proper  care  and  favorable  con- 
ditions double  that  quantity  is  possible. 
When  five  years  old  the  trees  should  bear 
two  pounds  or  more  each,  and  should  in- 
crease in  productivity  as  they  grow  older. 
The  wholesale  price  is  seldom  as  low  as  five 
cents  a  pound,  six  or  seven  being  the  usual 
figure.  They  usually  retail  for  about  ten 
cents.  M.  G.  K^^ixs. 


LOWEST  RATES  EVER  OFFERED. 

For  the  G.  K.  R.  Encampment.  September  .^th  to  10th 
Inclusive,  the  C.  H.  ,v  1).  Ky.  will  fnW  round-trip  tickets 
to  Cincinnati  at  the  lowest  rates  ever  known.  Tickets 
on  sale  September  3d  to  •'ith  inclusive.  Circular  No.  48. 


"  'American  Women'  Is  a  grand  panorama 
of  object-lessons,  nnd  will  do  much  (jood  in 
elevating  the  Aincricnn  pfoplc.  I  never  sold 
a  liiiok  iiito  which  I  could  put  so  much  enthu- 
siasm. 1  love  to  baudle  it."— W.  A.  Moore, 
Wurien,  lud. 


DISST 


ON'S 


It  will  pnv  VI. u  to  buy  a  Saw 
with  "DISSTON"  <ui  it.  It  will 
bold  the  set  longer,  and  do  more 
work  without  filing  thnn  other 
saws,  thereby  s.tviug  in  labor  and 
cost  of  files.  They  are  made  of 
the  best  quality  crucible  cast 
steel,  and  are 

FULLY  WARRANTED. 
For  Sale  by  all  Dealers. 

Send  for  Pamphlet,  or  "  Saw  Book,"  mailed  free.    HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BUCKEYE 


STEEL  FRAME 
DISC  GRAIN 


DRILL 

In  the  maniuacture  of  this  iieie 
X>i'sc  JOfill  we  have  applied  the 
well  know  n  advantages  of  the 

disc  principle  to  a  tirain  drill. 
The  fact  that  it  beaiSi  the  stamp 

"BUCKEYE" 

^  will  prove  a  sufficient  gnaran- 
Btee  of  its  quality.  It  Is  the 
Hequal  in  construction  of  oor 
other  well  known  and  popular 
drills.  Jt  is  eqttijyped  jritH 
the  same  Sttckeye  Double 
Run  Foi'ce  JFeed,  and 
\eto  Buckeye  Speed  />e- 
vice,  for  changing  feed,  that 
is  fotmd  on  our  other  drills. 

The  Advantages 

of  the  disc  when  applied  to  a  drill 
are  the  complete  opening  of  trie 
furrow  for  receiving  the  seed.  The 
absolute  freedom  from  clogging;  the  disc  cuts  through  weeds,  corn  stalks,  stubble,  etc. 
Thev  are  somewhat  lighter  in  draft  also.  Ours  are  equipped  with  either  chain  coverers  or  spring 
press  wheel  coverers.  This  is  a  perfect  Itiscltrill  and  jri/I  iiiee*  every  requisite  of  such 
amachine.  Don't  buv  until  you  secure  otu- catalogue  and  prices.   Sent  free.  Write  for  them  at  once. 

Pn  ».  17  Canal  St.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO.  ,  ^,  _ 

,    P,    MAST  &  COa  '  Branch  House,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 





Imperfect  farm  fence 


f  I  HE  Mesh  Around  The 
■  Sho.ws  How  The  Fence  Is  Made*' 


Panel  T 
Is  Made.' 


Made  of  l>e5t  donbly  annealed  sal- 
vanized  steel  wire.  Top  and  bottom 
wiresNo.9.  All  otlier  wIresNo.  !!• 
We  ii-se  the  stroiiffent  ^tay  wire  in 
any  woven  wire  fence  on  the  market 
— lience  more  streiifirth  and  dura- 

l^fenTfreTy  LOOP  KNOT 
new  feature,  patented),  provides 
perfect  expansion  and  contmetion 

and  keeps  it  tiglit  at  all  temperatures. 
Oar  LOOP  KNOT  being  uniformly 


distributed  throughout  each  foot  offence  is.  in  effect,  the  same  as  placing  one  coil  of  a 

spiral  ftprliie  in  every  foot  thronghont  the  entire  length  offence.  BESIDKS  GREATLY        OCR  LOOP  IU?OT 
STRENGTH EMNG  IT.   Our  Loop  Knot-*  make  tlie  fence  plainly  vi>*lble  and  impossible 

for  stav  wire  to  slip  or  give-    It  is  Hog  tight  and  Bull  strong.    Will  turn  all  kinds  of  stock  without  injuring  them. 
Where  we  liave        AGENTS  a  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  will  be  given  on  introductory  order, 
lieliable  farmer  agents  wanted  in  every  township.   Send  for  catalogue  and  prices- 


PITTSBURG  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO^ 


PITTSBURG,  PA. 


SAVE  iViONEY.-DIRECT  SALES  TO  FARMERS. 

7oa  liaTO  the  tenofit  of  tlie  Agents'  Csmmission  and  the  Midllenui's  pici:. 


ANALYSIS. 


Phos.  Acid.  Ammonia.   Actual  Potash, 

per  cent.  per  cent.        per  cent. 

Ptire  Raw  Bone  Meal   22 to 25  4    too    $aa  oo  per  ton 

Scientific  Corn  &  Grain  Fertilizer     9  to  10        2    to  3  2  to  3  i6  oo 

Scientific  Economy  Fertilizer          910  10  2}^  to  3)4        4  to  5  2000  " 

Scientific  Tobacco  Fertilizer   11  to  12  3    to  4  4  to  5  21  00  " 

Scientific  Potato  Fertilizer.   9  to  10        3>^  to  4}^        6  to  7  23  00 

Bone  and  Meat   13 to  15  4    too    1800  " 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  CO., 

For  samples  and  book,  write  P.  O.  Box  1017.  Herr's  Island,  Pittsbttrgh,  Pa. 


Avery's  Wonderful  Rolling  Coulter 


Eases 
Plowing 
in  Vines. 


Eases 
Plowing 
in  Trasli. 


^^For  Introduction  we  will  send  a  sample 
of  this  wonderful  coulter  (state  size  of  your 
plow  in  inches  it  cuts) ,  express  charges  pre- 
paid to  any  depot  in  the  U.  S.  on  receipt  of 
$4.00  and  the  address  of  your  implement  dealer, 
(with  whom  we  want  to  arrange  to  carry  them 
in  stock.) 

Saves  in  draft,  compared  with  jointer,  35  per 
cent,  in  plowing  sod  lands,  for  marsh  work  is 
perfect.  Enables  any  walking  plow  to  turn 
perfectly  any  growth  of  mammoth  clover, 
weeds,  &c.,  without  clogging.  Shoe  presses 
down  all  weeds  and  trash,  holds  same  firmly 
while  being  cut,  prevents  tough  grass  from 
doubling  over  its  edge  or  clogging  it  in  soft 
soil.  Is  a  perfect  gauge  as  to  depth  (adjustable 
up  or  down)  and  no  wheel  or  jointer  is  needed 
with  coulter  in  use.  Bolts  on  to  any  plow,  wood 
or  steel  beam.   Thousands  in  use. 

B.  F.  AVERY  &  SONS,  Mfrs.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Established  1825. 


!  SILOS 


Are  Filled 

Quickly  aid 
Economically  with  ''New  Hero" 

ENSILAQE  CUTTERS 

BECAUSE  THEY 
EXCELL 

in  rapid 
work, 
strength,  dar- 
ability  and 
simplicity. 
^ Two  gears  only 
on   the  com- 
'  plete  *cntter. 
Sizes  to  suit 

allneeda  STRONGEST  GUARANTEED. 

SOMETHING  NEW  •  CARRIER. runsatany 

§  desired  angle,  and  can  be  changed  from  one  angle 
2  to  another  without  stopping  cutter,  tiew  160  page 
^  catalogue  mailed  FREE.   Tells  all  about  Hero 
Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters.     Corn  Huskers 
Sweep  and  Tread  Powers.  Feed  Mills,  Goodhne, 
Wind  Mills,  Shellers,  Peck's  Corn  Thresher,  etc, 

liPPLETON  MF6;  CO.  bUS^.'.'Sh. 


HARTMAN'S 

STEEL  PICKET  FENCE. 


""r'bVclTE'kT*  GRAIN 

and  Fertilizer  Drill 


HANDSOME 
ENDURING 


STRONGER  THAN  IRON. 
CHEAPER  THAN  WOOD. 
HANDSOMER  THAN  EITHER. 

Made  from  the  best  steel  wire  and  woven  into  a  hand- 
some f  ence,which  when  constructed  with  our  ornanien- 
tal  steel  posts  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  lawn, 
flower  garden  or  the  cemetery  lot.  The  ideal  fence  for 
enclosing  Public  Grounds.  Church  Yards,  Court  Yards, 
School  Grounds,  etc.     CaIal"Lni,'  and  Circulars  Free 

HARTMAN  MFG.  CO..  ELLWOOD  CITY,  PA., or 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  227  Broadway,  N.y! 


Positively  the 
neatejit.  li^Utj 

est  and  strongj^ 
est  grain  /fi 
drill  on  the 

market. 
Many  points 
of  superi- 
ority; it  is 
geared  from 
the  centre. 
Quantity  of 
grain  and  fertilizer 
caAbe  changed  wbile  i 
operation  without  the  use  ^ 
of  gear  wheels.   Fully  guaranteed. 
Positively  accurate  in  quan- 
tity.   Give  one  a  trial  and  be  con- 
vincpd     Agents  wanted.   Circulars  free. 
HENCn  &  DK03IG0LD,  Mfr'e, 
.\lentidn  this  paper. 


Address 
York,  Fa. 


Cheap  Farm  Fence 


Steel  King  Fence  Machines, 
Yard  or  Lawn  Fences,  Farm 
and  Yard  Gates,  Steel  Farm 
Fence  Posts,  Coil  Spring  and 
Galvanized  Fence  Wire,  Barb  Wire,  and  Staples, 
all  sold  direct  to  farmers  at  wholesale  prices. 

CATALOGUE  FREE.    KOKOMO  FENCE  MCH.  CO., 

12  NORTH  ST.  KOKOMO,  INO.,  U.  S.  A- 
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WMCEb  -^o 

Surprising?  Yes!  a 

otTer  posit h-fiy  limited  to  only  one 
party  in  luiv  one  town.  Vuu  pay 
iiofhiuii  until 'satislled.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars to 

U£U.  E.  MARSUALL,  KMt  State  St.,  Chiravo. 


HORSE 


LayiDg  asi.le  all  speculatk 

r^uisites  of  a  pterfect  fenoe.  _  

Machine  makvs  just  sucb  a  fence  in  luO  styles  at  the! 
rate  of  siity  rotis  per  dav,  at  a  cost  for  wire  of  only  I 

BULL-STRONG 

I9c.  for  a  go-xJ  farm  fence;  ll^K.-.  for  poultry  fence;  16c.  ' 
for  a  nbbit-prvxif  fence  aoil  I  -.'c.  for  a  good  hog  fence.  \ 
We  will  sell  you  plwn,  coiJt-d  springer  barb  wire  direct  \ 
at  whoIi«ali?  prices.    (Jet  our  caUiogue  before  buying,  f 

latselmaa  Bros.,  Box  225,  Ridgevllle,  fad. 

PIG-TIGHT 


EASTERN  EDIXIOIN. 


Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  as  second-clasa  mall  matter. 


VOL.  XXI.  NO.  24. 


SEPTEMBEK  15,  1898. 


rplT'TDlV/rQ/oO  CEXTS  A  YEA 
X  -IllXVj-VlO  \a4  XCMBEBS. 


In  order  to  introduce  them  into 
homes  where  they  are  not  now 
taken,  wc  offer 

BOTH  OF  OUR  PAPERS 


Farm  and  Fireside  and 
Woman's  Home  Companion 

FOR  THE  REMAINDER 
OF  THIS  YEAR 

For  15  Cents 

You  should  call  your  friends'  attention  to  this  ^ 
bargain  offer.    See  advertisement  on  page  II. 


ITM 


EMPETiOR  Nicholas  II.  of  Russia  is  now  in  the  public 
eye.   In  a  formal  note  to  all  governments  represented 
St.  Petersburg  the  czar  has  purposed  the  assembling  of 
international  conference  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
eral  peace  and  ending  the  progressive  increase  in  arma- 
ments.  The  text  of  the  note  reads,  in  part,  as  follows: 

"The  maintenance  of  general  peace  and  the  possible 
reduction  of  the  exeessiv.e  armaments  which  weigh  upon 
^1  nations  present  themselves  in  existing  conditions  to  the 
ole  world  as  an  ideal  toward  which  the  endeavors  of  all 
ernments  should  be  directed.    ...    In  the  course  of 
e  last  twenty  years  the  longing  for  general  appeasement 
has  grown  especially  pronounced  in  the  consciences  of  civ- 
Uized  nations;  and  the  preservation  of  peace  has  been  put 
ard  as  ah  object  of  international  policy.    It  is  in  its 
,e  that  great  states  have  concluded  among  themselves 
werful  alliances. 
"It  is  to  better  guarantee  peace  that  they  have  developed 
proportions  hitherto  unprecedented  their  military  forces, 
ind  still  continue  to  increase  them,  without  shrinkage  from 
any  sacrifice.    Nevertheless,  all  these  efforts  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  bring  about  the  beneficial  result  desired — 
pacification. 

"The  financial  charges  following  the  upward  march  strike 
at  the  very  root  of  public  prosperity.  The  intellectual 
and  physical  strength  of  the  nations,  labor  and  capital,  are 
mostly  diverted  from  their  natural  application  and  are 
unproductively  consumed.  Hundreds  of  millions  are 
devoted  to  acquiring  terrible  engines  of  destruction,  which, 
though  to-day  regarded  as  the  last  work  of  science,  are 
destined  to-morrow  to  lose  all  their  value  in  consequence 
of  some  fresh  discovery  in  the  same  field.  National  cul- 
ture, economic  progress  and  the  production  of  wealth  are 
either  paralyzed  or  checked  in  development.  Moreover, 
in  proportion  as  the  armaments  of  each  power  increase, 
they  less  and  less  fulfill  the  object  the  governments  have 
set  before  themselves. 

"The  economic  crisis,  due  in  great  part  to  the  system  of 
armaments,  Toutrance,  and  the  continual  •  danger  which 


lies  in  this  massing  of  war  material,  are  transforming  the 
armed  peace  of  our  days  into  a  crushing  burden  which  the 
peoples  have  more  and  more  difficulty  in  bearing. 


"It  appears  evident  that,  if  this  state  of  things  were  to  be 
prolonged,  it  would  inevitably  lead  to  the  very  cataclysm 
it  is  desired  to  avert,  and  the  horrors  whereof  make  every 
thinking  being  shudder  in  advance.  To  put  an  end  to  these 
increasing  armaments  and  to  seek  the  means  of  warding 
off  the  calamities  which  are  threatening  the  whole  world — 
such  is  the  supreme  duty  to-day  imposed  upon  all  states. 


"This  conference  will  be,  bj'  the  help  of  God,  the  happy 
presage  for  the  century  which  is  about  to  open.  It  would 
converge  into  one  powerful  focus  the  efforts  of  all  states 
sincerely  seeking  to  make  the  great  conception  of  universal 
peace  triumph  over  the  elements  of  trouble  and  discord, 
and  it  would,  at  the  same  time,  cement  their  agreement 
by  a  corporate  concentration  of  the  principles  of  Europe 
and  right  whereon  rest  the  security  of  states  and  the  wel- 
fare of  peoples." 

The  argument  on  which  the  czar's  proposal  is  based  is  a 
powerful  one.  It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  expenditures 
to»  maintain  the  armies  and  navies  of  Eui'ope  now  amount 
to  one  thousand  million  dollars.  The  military  system-that 
attempts  to  maintain  the  peace  of  Europe  by  making  such 
a  formidable  armed  camp  of  each  country  that  no  other 
power  dare  attack  it  is  an  enormous  burden  on  the  people, 
and  must  in  time  break  down  fi'om  its  own  weight.  It  is 
the  foresight  of  impending  national  bankruptcy  that  impels 
the  statesmen  of  Europe  to  give  thoughtful  consideration 
to  the  czar's  noble  proposition.  It  is  one  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  common  people  of  Europe.  They  strug- 
gle now  under  a  crushing  burden.  Their  social  and  indus- 
trial progress  depends  on  the  solution  of  this  grave  problem. 
Can  it*  be  solved  in  international  conference? 


THE  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Saratoga  National  Con- 
ference on  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
declared,  that  the  liberated  people  of  the  surrendered  islands 
are  temporarily  the  wards  of  the  nation;  that  we  should 
treat  them  as  such,  and  that  with  our  views  of  natural 
right  and  of  the  inestimable  privilege  of  civil  liberty  we 
would  not  be  justified  in  returning  the  conquered  islands 
to  the  misrule  and  oppression  from  which  we  have 
relieved  them;  that  as  soon  as  they  can  be  trusted  to 
govern  themselves  they  should  be  allowed  home-rule,  either 
independently  or  as  a  part  of  the  United  States;  that 
until  such  time  they  shotdd  continue  under  our  protection, 
and  that  the  question  whether  at  some  future  period  at  the 
mutual  desire  of  both  they  should  be  permanently  annexed 
should  be  left  to  the  time  when  it  arises. 


COi[iiEXTlNG  on  some  very  liberal  estimates  of  the  wheat 
crop,  the  Cincinnati  "Price-Current"  says: 
"The  intimation  that  the  amount  of  wheat  actually  in 
existence  in  this  country  is  the  greatest  on  record  is  hardly 
consistent  with  available  information.  The  production  in 
1891  is  recognized  as  having  been  equal  to  675,000,000 
bushels — which  is  as  high  as  present  estimates  can  safely 
be  placed  for  1898.  The  warehouse  stocks  are  10,000,000 
bushels  smaller  than  in  1891  in  August.  The  invisible  sup- 
plies of  old  grain  have  also  beyond  question  been  brought 
to  a  decidedly  lower  point  than  in  1891.  The  absorption 
of  new  grain  has  been  more  active.  In  view  of  these 
conditions,  with  the  indication  that  the  crop  is  not  larger 
than  in  1891,  it  seems  to  be  too  much  to  assume  that  the 
amount  of  wheat  actually  in  existence  in  this  country  is 
the  greatest  on  record.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  amount  is  as 
much  as  in  1891.  And  the  same  observation  may  be  applied 
to  the  aggregate  with  reference  to  other  countries,  in  the 
comparison  with  1891." 

The  spring  and  early  summer  estimates  of  a  700,000,000- 
bushel  wheat  crop  was,  undoubtedly,  an  exaggerated  one. 
Threshing  returns  have,  m  many  instances,  cut  down  the 
earlier  estimates  by  twenty  per  cent,  and  some  claim  that 
they  forecast  a  crop  no  larger  than  was  grown  last  year. 


SENATOR  CLIS^nrA^f  K.  Davis,  one  of  the  five  American 
members  of  the  Paris  Peace  Commission,  is  unreservedly 
for  expansion.  In  a  recent  interview  he  said:  "The 
American  people  are  aglow  with  patriotic  fervor,  and  the 
utmost  calmness  is  necessary  in  considering  our  future 
course.  Events  have  made  us  one  of  the  great  powers 
of  the  earth.  Whatever  we  may  have  desired  our- 
selves hertofore,  destiny  has  forc^  upon  us  responsibilities 
that  we  must  recognize  and  accept.  We  have  become  a 
potent  factor  in  the  world's  progress.  A  greater  actual 
naval  and  military  power  we  are  already.  We  are  not 
strong  enough  yet,  but, not  an  hour  must  be  lost  in  equip- 
ping ourselves  to  cope  with  any  emergency  that  may  con- 
front us.  Our  volunteer  army  is  as  good,  if  not  better,  than 
any  force  of  the  kind  in  this  world,  but  we  cannot  rest 
secure  in  that  thought.  We  must  have  a  large  regular 
army  ready  at  call  in  the  future.  We  must  have  as  good 
a  navy  as  any  nation  on  earth.  We  have  an  excellent 
beginning.  Ship  for  ship  we  need  fear  nobody.  But  we 
must  build  ships  with  true  American  energy.'  Nothing 
must  deter  us.  We  know  that  we  have  the  men  to  put 
behind  the  guns.  Love  of  gunnery  is  an  American  charac- 
teristic. When  we  were  boys,  all  of  us  knew  how  to  handle 
firearms.  A  gun  is  the  earliest  thought  of  the  American 
youth,  ilen  are  only  grown-up  boys.  That  explains  our 
success  at  Manila  and  Santiago. 


"Actually,  we  are  not  a  whit  more  exposed  to  attack 
as  a  colonial  power  than  we  have  been  everj*  hour  since 
the  active  advent  of  steam  sea-power.  The  glorious  vic- 
tories of  our  navy  have  brought  us  new  responsibilities,  but 
the  Philippines  or  the  Sandwich  islands  are  not  more 
isolated  than  are  parts  of  our  Pacific  coast.  Hereafter 
our  power  must  be  felt  on  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  mere 
addition  of  a  few  hundred  square  miles  of  territory  by 
capture  or  treaty  does  not  increase  our  danger.  China  is 
the  coveted  part  of  the  earth's  surface  to-day:  but  who 
could  have  predicted  six  months  ago  that  Russia,  Germany 
or  Japan  would  not  covet  a  foothold  on  the  North  Amer- 
ican continent?  Now  we  see  the  trend  of  events  in  the 
East.  Providence  has  stepped  in  to  point  the  future' course 
for  us.  We  must  police  the  Pacific  ocean.  Its  coast  has 
been  our  vulnerable  point.  You  under.stand,  I  am  on  record 
as  favoring  the  retention  of  territory  that  has  been  acquired 
by  the  splendid  victories  of  our  arms.  I  am  an  American 
citizen,  speaking  as  such,  and  my  remarks  have  nothing 
to  do  with  official  duties  that  I  .shall  undertake  on  October 
1st  as  a  commissioner  to  the  Congress  of  Paris. 


"We  have  risen  to  a  new  plane — to  the  level  that  we 
really  were  entitled  to  hold  all  along.  Nothing  but  the 
indifference  of  our  statesmen  has  prevented  the  United 
States  from  occupying  the  place  to  which  it  belonged.  The 
American  people  have  had  the  courage  of  their  destiny  all 
the  time.   They  have  never  faltered. 

"Hereafter,  I  tell  you,  the  maritime,  commercial^  and 
political  genius  of  our  people  will  not  permit  their  govern- 
ing power  to  be  indifferent  to  their  honor  or  their  progress. 
An  outrage  like  that  at  Santiago  de  Cuba  (the  Virginius 
massacre) — where  nearly  half  a  hundred  Americans  were 
stood  up  against  a  wall  and  shot — would  not  be  passed  over 
to-day. 

"How  do  you  suppose  a  similar  massacre  of  American 
citizens  in  Havana  would  be  received  this  afternoon?  Why, 
our  warships  would  be  on  their  way  to  that  point  before 
midnight.  That's  the  difference.  And  it  is  well.  It  is 
as  it  should  be. 

"The  United  States  has  ceased  to  be  the  China  of  the 
western  continent.  We  are  alive,  thank  God,  and  must 
not  be  insulted  hy  any  power  in  the  world,  great  or  small. 
That's  the  difl'erence  between  the  United  States  of  the 
'70s  and  to-day.  And  i.sn't  the  change  one  that  ought  to 
make  every  patriot  glad?  Wai's  are  inevitable — or  all  his- 
tory is  false.  Steam-power  has  broadened  their  area.  No 
nation  is  safe.  Japan's  triumph  over  China  was  robbed  of 
most  of  its  value  to  the  victorious  nation  by  the  interven- 
tion of  a  stronger  power.  Are  we  to  be  weak  like  Japan? 
Can  we  contemplate  for  an  instant  the  interference  of  any 
power  that  shall  abridge  the  majesty  and  glory  laid  at  our 
feet  by  the  incomparable  Dewey?     I  say  'never.'  " 
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ABOUT  RURAL  AFFAIRS. 

One  of  our  esperiment 
Coffee  SubsUtutes.    ^^^^.^^^  j^^^^^^j. 

gated  the  matter  of  coffee  substitutes, 
especially  the  ones  that  are  put  up  on  a 
commercial  scale  and  offered  for  sale  in  our 
grocery-stores  done  up  in  fancifully  dec- 
orated boxes  at  something  less  than  the 
prices  that  genuine  coffee  can  be  bought  for. 
Unfortunately,  I  mislaid  the  report,  which, 
to  me,  although  not  suggesting  any  new  idea, 
was  very  interesting.  It  brings  the  matter 
home  to  me  more  closely  just  now  when 
the  conviction  has  been  g^o^^■ing  upon  me 
that  the  free  indulgence  in  even  the  best 
genuine  coffee  affects  my  general  health, 
especially  my  nervous  system,  and  my  diges- 
tion in  a  decidedly  injurious  manner. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
American  people  would  be  a  good  deal  bet- 
ter off,  have  stronger  nerves  and  sounder 
stomaches,  stnd  therefore  less  dyspepsia  and 
headaches,  if  tea,  coffee  and  whisky  were 
entirely  wiped  out  of  existence.  Xone  of 
these  are  fit  for  free,  every-day  use;  all  may 
have  a  place  in  medical  practice.  I  know 
that  my  headaches  increase  in  frequency  and 
severity  as  I  indulge  more  freely  in  the  use 
of  genuine  coffee,  and  .seem  to  leave  off 
almost  entirely  when  I  use  harmless  coffee 
substitutes.  For  this  reason  I  have  tried 
the  various  things  that  are  recommended  to 
take  the  place  of  the  real  coffee.  One  of 
these  substitutes  is  sold  under  the  name  of 
"Grain-O,"  and  to  all  appearances  consists 
of  a  mixture  of  beans,  wheat  or  other  grains, 
and  probal)ly  chicory,  all  roasted  like  the 
real  coffee  and  ground.  A  decoction  of  this, 
when  sugar  and  plenty  of  good  cream  are 
added,  will  be  found  quite  palatable,  and  to 
a  fairly  good  imagination  quite  coffee-like  in 
flavor.  With  some  good-will  (especially  if 
we  could  create  a  iirejvidice  in  its  favor)  peo- 
ple would  soon  learn  to  like  this  as  a  daily 
beverage,  and  not  to  miss  the  real  coffee. 


Home-made  Coffee. 


The  only  thing  that  I 
can  abject  to  in  such 
tilings  as  "(<iiiiM-0"  is  its  cost.  This  is  also 
the  chief  objection  urged  against  these  coffee 
substitutes  generally  l)y  the  experiment  sta- 
tion which  made  the  investigation.  A  two- 
pound  package  sells  for  fifteen  cents, and  will 
not  go  itnich  farther  than  one  pound  of  the 
real  coffee,  if  it  goes  as  far.  Barley,  \vheat 
and  soy-beans  are  worth  only  from  one  to 


two  cents  a  pound,  and  could  be  roasted  and 
ground  at  a  small  additional  cost.  Taking 
the  shrinkage  of  weight  in  due  consideration, 
a  pound  of  such  grain  coffee  might  be  sold 
for  four  cents  and  yet  leave  a  margin  of 
profit.  But  whj"  use  these  commercial  cof- 
fee substitutes  at  all,  when  anybody  can 
make  his  own  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  the 
other?  The  soy-bean  alone  makes  one  of 
the  verj'  best  of  these  grain  coffees;  but  if 
one  prefers,  wheat,  barley,  rye  or  bran  may 
be  added,  and  the  mixture  varied  to  suit 
individual  taste  or  to  the  materials  which 
one  may  happen  to  find  available.  A  little 
of  the  prepared  chicorj-  from  the  store  may 
be  added,  if  desired. 

The  production  of  the  sov- 
The  Soy-bean,     i  ■     i  \ 

bean  is  a  very  simple  mat- 
ter. The  earlier  varieties  (usually  giving  the 
smallest  beans)  will  thrive  and  come  to  ma- 
turity almost  anj-ivhere  in  the  northern 
states,  and  they  are  not  so  very  particular 
as  to  the  character  of  the  soil  so  long  as 
that  is  well  drained  and  warm.  Where  you 
can  grow  com  or  common  field-beans  you 
can  also  grow  soy-beans,  and  it  should  not 
cost  you  §1  a  bushel  to  grow  them.  I  have 
quite  a  patch  of  the  two  varieties  of  soy- 
beans which  have  recently  been  advertised 
by  seedsmen  under  the  misnomer  "American 
Coffee-bean."  They  grow  on  one  side  of  my 
patch  of  field-beans,  and  do  well  under  the 
same  treatment  that  the  latter  receive.  I 
shall  have  a  good  many  more,  of  course, 
than  I  could  possibly  use  for  coffee  purposes, 
but  they  will  come  handy  for  feeding  poultry 
and  hogs.  In  fact,  when  mixed  with  corn 
and  perhaps  other  grains,  and  ground,  there 
can  be  no  better  feed  than  this  for  about  all 
kinds  of  farm  stock.  The  soy-bean  is  the 
richest  of  all  grains  in  muscle-forming  el- 
ements, and  it  seems  palatable  to  farm  stock 
besides. 

*  *  * 

The  least   that  can  be 
Commission  ^^j^  ^^^^^^^  ^j^^  p,^^ 

Dealinefs.  .  j 

consigning  country  prod- 
uce to  commission  men  is  that  it  is  a  some- 
what expensive  method  of  selling.  Even  if 
these  agents  of  ours  take  the  greatest  pains 
to  sell  the  goods  consigned  to  their  care  at 
their  full  value,  and  then  make  an  honest 
report  to  the  shipper,  the  latter  sees  his  re- 
turns materially  cut  down  by  deductions  for 
transportation,  cartage  and  commission 
charges.  And  then  there  is  always  the 
chance  of  loss  by  the  dishonesty  of  commis- 
sion men.  Wlioever  has  been  dealing  with 
them  right  along  can  tell  of  losses  more  or 
less  heavy  on  that  score,  and  has  learned  to 
expect  the  frequent  occurrences  of  commis- 
sion houses  suddenly  going  out  of  business 
and  forgetting  or  being  unable  to  make  re- 
turns. The  greatest  caution  is  always  neces- 
sary, both  in  the  selection  of  the  commission 
man  to  whom  to  make  consignments  and  in 
enforcing  prompt  settlements  after  the  goods 
have  been  sold.  I  live  at  a  distance  of  about 
twenty  miles  from  the  big  market  in  Buffalo, 
and  when  I  leave  any  produce  at  the  com- 
mission stores  there  I  can  look  after  them 
pretty  closely,  and  therefore  avoid  many 
losses  that  would  fall  upon  me  if  I  had  to 
let  these  men  have  their  own  way,  or  if  I 
were  not  as  well  acquainted  with  them  and 
their  standing.  If  I  have  large  quantities  of 
anything  at  one  time,  as,  for  instance,  early 
apples,  pears,  etc.,  I  load  up  one  or  even 
two  wagons  during  the  day,  and  take  them 
to  Buffalo  during  the  night,  ready  to  sell  the 
goods  on  open  market  early  in  the  morning. 
I  have  just  marketed  five  hundred  baskets  of 
Clapp's  Favorite  pears  in  this  way,  and 
have  followed  the  plan  of  selling  whenever 
a  reasonable  price  could  be  obtained,  taking 
twenty-five  cents  a  (one  third  bushel)  basket 
cash  rather  than  relying  on  the  promises  of 
commission  men  to  sell  them  for  me  at 
thirty-five  cents  a  basket.  The  Germans 
say  "ready  cash  smiles."  Where  the  dis- 
tance from  market  Ls  not  too  great  I 
would  prefer  hauling  perishable  products 
on  wagons  rather  than  shipping  by 
express  or  freight,  unless  whole  car-loads 
can  be  shipped.  If  roads  are  reasonably 
good  I  can  put  my  stuff  on  the  market  in 
better  condition  by  hauling  on  a  good  spring- 
wagon  than  on  the  railroad.  I  take  over  one 
hundred  and  thirty  basketsof  apples  or  pears 
(equal  to  from  forty-two  to  forty-five  bush- 
els) on  a  two-horse  wagon,  or  sixty  baskets 
on  a  single-horse  wagon.  I  thus  save  some- 
thing on  the  freight,  and  ail  of  the  cartage, 
and  know  exactly  in  what  shape  I  get  the 
stuff  to  market.  .\nd  I  have  the  cash  in  my 
pocket  without  delay. 


I  never  allow  my  commission  merchant 
to  be  tardy  in  making  reports  and  remit- 


tances. It  is  not  safe.  The  commission  man 
is  legally  bound  to  make  his  returns  without 
delay,  and  the  shipper  should  hold  him  to 
it.  When  I  don't  hear  from  my  man  in  the 
city  within  a  short  time  after  shipping  I  go 
there  and  call  for  my  money,  and  I  am 
bound  to  get  it  or  know  the  reason  why. 
The  commission  man  is  only  my  agent,  and 
the  money — less  his  commission  and  ex- 
penses— is  mine  as  soon  as  he  gets  it  from 
the  buyer.  His  business  is  to  sell  for  cash 
only  and  to  turn  the  cash  over  at  once.  But 
I  find  that  there  is  a  great  difference  in  com- 
mission men.  One  will  sell  at  a  good  deal 
better  figure  than  another.  So  the  com- 
mission man  should  not  only  be  honest  and 
prompt,  but  in  order  to  do  full  justice  to  his 
customers  he  should  be  a  good  salesman 
and  be  possessed  of  good  judgment.  He 
must  know  what  he  can  get  for  his  goods; 
he  must  sell  at  some  price,  and  always  dis- 
pose of  the  goods  at  the  time  Avhen  in  prime. 
It  is  better  to  have  him  sell  a  barrel  of 
early  apples  for  one  dollar  or  even  less 
rather  than  wait  until  the  apples  have  all 
rotted  and  must  be  dumped.  Recently  I 
divided  a  lot  of  early  apples  (in  baskets)  be- 
tween three  commission  houses.  The  apples 
were  not  of  a  popular  variety,  green  and 
only  of  medium  size.  Two  of  the  commission 
men  sold  their  lot  at  ten  cents  a  basket;  the 
third  held  his  lot  over  till  the  next  day 
and  sold  it  at  twenty-five  cents  a  basket. 
The  same  man  has  always  sold  my  Barletta 
pickling-onions  at  from  eighty  cents  to  one 
dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  a  one  third  of 
a  bushel  basket,  while  other  dealers  could 
not  sell  a  basket  for  over  seventy-five  cents. 
My  friends  will  see  that  it  will  pay  them 
well  to  select  with  the  utmost  care  and  only 
after  the  most  searching  investigation  the 
men  whom  they  wish  to  handle  their  prod- 
uce. T.  Greiner. 


Cow-peas. 


Our  friend  says  he  is  sowing 
peas — cow-peas,  I  suppose  he 
means— to  be  turned  under  as  a  fertilizer. 
Cow-peas  stand  next  to  clover  in  their  me- 
chanical effect  on  the  soil,  while  they  also 
take  nitrogen  from  the  air.  They  do  not 
open  up  the  deep  subsoil  so  well  as  clover, 
but  they  leave  the  surface  in  very  fine  con- 
dition. When  they  do  well,  cow-peas  are 
not  only  an  excellent  fertilizer,  but  also  a 
grand  crop  to  grow  for  pig-feed.  Hogs  will 
harvest  them,  so  there  is  no  necessity  for 
any  cutting  or  threshing,  and  the  quality  of 
pork  they  make  is  unexcelled.  After  the 
hogs  have  gathered  the  peas,  the  vines  are 
turned  under  with  the  plow,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  they  have  fitted  the  soil  just 
right — put  it  in  first-class  condition  for  a 
crop  of  wheat,  oats,  barley  or  corn. 


Green  Mulch. 


Weeds. 


SALIENT  FARM  NOTES. 

A  gentleman  in  Washington,  D. 
C,  writes  me  that  it  is  his  prac- 
tice to  cut  weeds  with  the  mower  when  they 
are  in  full  bloom,  cutting  below  the  crown. 
This,  he  avers,  kills  them,  and  as  they  form 
a  mulch  on  the  surface,  he  asks  whether 
plowing  would  be  more  beneficial  to  the  land 
than  such  cutting. 

One  would  have  to  get  his  cutter-bar  rath- 
er low  to  cut  some  of  our  most  pernicious 
weeds  below  the  crown.  I  have  yet  to  see 
a  soil  that  is  likely  to  be  benefited  to  any 
extent  by  growing  a  crop  of  weeds  of  any 
sort,  even  when  those  weeds  are  cut  in  any 
stage  of  growth  and  allowed  to  rot  on  the 
surface  or  are  turned  under  with  the  plow. 
Weeds  take  from  the  soil  much  of  the 
elements  of  fertility.  Some  kinds  draw  large- 
ly on  the  stores  of  nitrogen,  others  on  the 
phosphoric  acid,  and  still  others  on  the  pot- 
ash, and  to  simply  return  those  weeds  to 
the  soil  benefits  it  very  little,  while  the 
possibility  that  a  rush  of  other  work  or  a 
spell  of  wet  weather  may  prevent  their  being 
cut  in  time  to  prevent  more  or  less  seed- 
ripening  and  fouling  the  land  is  great.  The 
root  system  of  most  of  our  weeds  is  located 
veiy  near  the  surface,  and  this  is  why  they 
impoverish  the  soil  instead  of  enriching  it. 
They  remove  the  fertility  from  the  upper 
crust  and  leave  the  subsoil  untouched. 


It  is  a  good  idea  to  keep 
the  land  covered  with  a 
green  mulch  of  some  sort  during  the  hot 
weather  of  July  and  August,  but  it  should 
be  a  crop  of  something  that  will  add  to 
rather'  than  take  from  the  fertility  of  the 
soil.  Weeds  should  be  the  last  thing  used 
for  such  purpose.  If  land  on  which  oats 
or  wheat  has  been  grown  is  required  for 
winter  wheat,  it  is  best  to  plow  it  as  soon 
as  possible  after  harvest,  running  the  plow 
shallow,  for  if  the  season  should  prove 
droughty  the  soil  quickly  becomes  baked  so 
hard  that  plowing  is  next  to  an  impossibil- 
ity. After  it  is  plowed  it  should  be  run  over 
with  a  disk  or  cutaway  harrow  after  every 
rain  to  keep  it  covered  with  a  mulch  of  finely 
pulverized  earth.  Such  a  mulch  keeps  the 
soil  just  beneath  the  surface  damp  and  cool, 
and  prevents  the  escape  of  nitrogen.  This 
is  shown  in  the  fact  that  wheat  sown  on 
land  thus  treated  starts  quickly  and  makes 
a  rapid  growth,  even  in  droughty  autumns. 


I    would  suggest 
Shallow  Tillage  for        ^.u  ^    .  a 
that    farmers  do 
Fall-sown  Crops.    .  , 

less   deep  gouging 

and  more  surface  work  when  preparing  the 
land  for  an  autumn-sown  crop.  By  running 
the  implements  shallow  the  land  can  be 
gone  0%'er  more  rapidly  and  oftener  without 
injury  to  the  team.  Except  when  turning 
under  a  heavy  coat  of  manure  for  the  pur- 
pose of  lightening  a  heavj-  soil  there  is  very 
little  necessity  for  eight  or  ten  inch  plowing. 
It  is  far  better  to  let  a  crop  of  clover  do  the 
deep  subsoil  work  than  to  compel  the  teams 
to  do  it.  Some  of  cur  most  enterprising 
farmers  are  beginning  to  run  a  cutaway  or 
disk  harrow  over  the  land  immediately  after 
the  grain  is  cut,  for  the  purpose  of  covering 
the  soil  with  a  mulch  of  fine,  loose  earth, 
and  then  plowing  later.  It  has  been  found 
to  work  well,  and  further  experimenting 
along  this  line  is  likely  to  prove  interesting 
and  profitable.  Fred  Grundy. 


Clover. 


Clover  is,  without  a  doubt,  the 


best  fertilizing  plant  we  have.  It 
takes  nitrogen  from  the  air  through  its 
foliage  and  adds  it  to  the  soil.  Its  roots 
are  strong  and  they  run  deep,  opening  and 
loosening  any  subsoil  that  is  not  constantly 
water-soaked.  When  the  plant  is  killed  by 
plo^Wng,  these  deep-running  roots  die  and 
decay  at  once,  and  the  roots  of  the  com, 
or  whatever  crop  may  next  be  grown  upon 
the  land,  run  down  these  openings  left  in  the 
subsoil  by  the  decayed  clover-roots  and 
draw  on  the  fertility  they  otherwise  would 
be  unable  to  reach. 


I  have  found  the  lower  feeding  and  pump- 
ing roots  of  the  coi-n-plant  following  the 
openings  left  by  the  decayed  clover-roots 
four  and  five  feet  down  in  the  subsoil  in  a 
fairly  dry  season.  This  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  corn  following  clover  will  stand  an  ex- 
tended drought  without  injury.  The  lower 
roots  can  easily  descend  to  permanent  mois- 
ture through  the  openings  mentioned  and 
supply  the  plant  with  water  when  the  upper 
soil  is  a  bed  of  dust.  If  Mr.  Johnston  can 
grow  clover  on  his  laud  he  has  everything 
he  needs  in  the  way  of  a  fertilizer.  Turning 
the  full-grown  clover-plant  under  adds  to 
the  humus  in  the  soil  and  lightens  it,  while 
the  strong,  deep-running  roots  open  and 
loosen  the  subsoil  far  better  and  deeper  than 
can  be  done  with  any  .subsoil-plow. 


DERRICK  STACKER. 

In  the  issue  of  August  1st  I  noticed  an 
illustration  and  description  of  the  derrick 
stacker.  I  used  one  for  several  j*ears  with 
great  satisfaction.  The  economy  of  stacking 
with  one  is  that  a  large  and  high  stack  can 
be  made,  and  horse-strength  used  instead  of 
human.  The  derrick  need  not  be  made 
stationary.  The  one  I  used  was  "white 
wood,"  forty  feet  long,  with  arm  put  on 
twelve  feet  from  top  end,  and  brace-rope 
from  end  to  top  of  pole,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration. 

Have  three  five-eighth-inch  ropes  about 
sixty  feet  long  for  guys  from  top  of  i)ole, 
and  stakes  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter 
and  three  to  four  feet  long  driven  firmly  in 
the  ground  for  anchors.  Put  a  high  load  on 
your  wagon. and  drive  to  the  stack;  set  the 
top  end  of  the  pole  on  the  load,  with  fork, 
pulleys,  etc.  Dig  a  hole  eight  inches  deep 
for  the  foot  of  the  pole.  Have  two  men  at 
each  of  two  guys,  and  hitch  a  team  to  the 
other  guy  and  draw  it  up.  Let  the  pole 
lean  over  the  stack  so  that  the  arm  and  fork 
when  at  rest  will  hang  over  center. 

A  stack  can  be  made  sixteen  by  twenty- 
four  feet  and  twenty-five  feet  high  without 
the  stackers  moving  much  of  the  hay,  by 
simply  putting  their  forks  against  the 
horse-fork  load  and  swinging  it  around. 

The  pole  can  be  moved  a  few  feet  for 
another  stack  without  taking  down.  It  is 
in  many  ways  superior  to  a  stationary  der- 
rick. Do  not  drive  stakes  until  the  pole  is 
raised.  \W .  H.  Osborne. 


THRESHING  SORGHUM-SEED. 

For  threshing  sorghum  or  cane  seed  an 
ordinary  steam-power  clover-huller,  when 
jiroperly  adjusted,  will  do  reasonably  good 
work. — Rural  New-Yorker. 
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FARfW  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

Producers'  Association. — Many  pro- 
ducers are  compelled  to  do  some 
shipping  for  themselves,  especially 
when  the  products  are  fruits  and 
vegetables.  The  small  .shipper  usually  finds 
that  freight  or  express  charges  eat  up 
nearly  all  the  profits  of  the  crop.  Where 
there  are  a  number  of  small  producers 
at  a  shipping-point,  and  all  have  a  com- 
mon marlcet  to  which  they  shij),  it  pays 
them  to  organize  themselves  into  an  asso- 
ciation, through  which  business  with  rail- 
roads, express  companies  and  commission 
merchants  may  be  transacted  whenever 
necessity  arises.  Such  an  association  makes 
reputation  for  its  members.  It  can  fre- 
quently obtain  better  shipping  facilities 
and  cheaper  rates  than  a  single  shipper  could 
secure.  The  interests  of  the  producers  at 
the  one  shipping-point  are  identical.  They 
are  in  competition  with  growers  of  other 
sections  of  the  country,  and  they  want  to 
place  their  goods  into  market  at  the  least 
possible  expense.  A  representative  of  such 
an  association  can  often  secure  some  con- 
cessions by  an  interview  with  the  proper 
officials  of  transportation  companies.  A 
statement  of  the  local  situation,  in  the  name 
of  the  association,  and  a  frank  personal  re- 
quest on  the  part  of  the  representative  often 
secure  to  a  body  of  .shippers  some  advan- 
tages that  are  worth  much.  It  always  works 
whenever  there  are  comjjeting  lines,  and 
often  'Kith  a  single  line  when  it  is  led  to 
see  that  the  regular  charges  will  limit  pro- 
duction another  year.  Express  companies 
will  not  reduce  rates  openly,  but  in  many  in- 
stances they  are  nowearr.ving  crates  and  bas- 
kets at  a  weight  less  than  the  actual  weight. 

The  letter-head  of  an  association  carries 
weight  with  commission  men.  Tlie  individ- 
ual does  his  own  shipping  usually,  but  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  member  of  an  association 
of  growers  prompts  commission  merchants 
to  give  him  better  treatment  than  the  indi- 
vidual often  gets.  Such  a  union  of  producers 
costs  little,  taking  little  time  or  money,  and 
its  services  may  not  be  required  very  often, 
yet  it  affords  protection  and  secures  results 
to  its  members  that  are  worth  much  to  each 
individual. 

*  *  * 

Dividing  Shipment.s.— A  common  mis- 
take of  new  shi])pers  is  that  of  dividing  their 
shipments  between  two  or  more  commission 
houses.  It  is  a  natural  mistake  to  make. 
'  One  wants  to  know  which  is  getting  the  best 
prices  or  makes  the  returns  most  promptly 
and  honestly.  But  such  a  division  secures 
no  test  at  all.  Each  house  receives  a  lot 
so  small  that  it  cannot  afford  to  paj-  atten- 
tion to  it  while  larger  lots  of  regular  ship- 
pers await  their  attention.  The  small  and 
transient  lot  may  find  a  good  buyer  one  day 
and  a  poor  one  the  next,  All  depends  more 
or  less  upon  chance.  The  regular  shipper 
receives  more  consideration.  His  goods  must 
be  sold  at  fair  prices  if  buyers  can  be  found, 
as  his  patronage  is  large  enough  to  be  worth 
something  to  the  house.  The  small  shipper 
is  at  a  disadvantage,  but  the  ^ase  one  learns 
to  make  the  most  of  his  chances  by  sending 
all  his  products  to  a  single  firm,  and  impress- 
ing upon  that  firm  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
regular  patron  year  after  year.  He  makes 
his  patronage  worth  all  that  he  can  to  the 
house  by  dealing  with  it  only,  and  in  turn 
the  house  learns  to  push  the  sale  of  his  goods 
and  let  the  shipments  of  transients  wait 
until  he  is  cared  for.  Producers  must  re- 
alize that  commission  merchants  are  very 
human  and  are  business  men,  and  they 
will  always  take  care  of  their  best  patrons 
first,  and  while  they  may  try  to  treat  un- 
■kno\TO  transients  all  right,  they  ai-e  going 
to  push  the  sale  of  regular  patrons'  ship- 
ments first,  in  order  to  hold  them. 


A  Cheap  Trick.— High  quotations  always 
tempt  the  new  shipper,  and  no  one  knows 
this  fact  better  than  the  commision  mer- 
chants. It  costs  no  more  to  quote  fruit  at 
three  dollars  a  crate  than  at  two  dollars. 
Transients  rush  their  products  to  the  house 
that  quotes  verj'  high,  and  the  house  is  on 
the  safe  side,  while  the  shipper  gets  what  is 
left.  Reliable  firms  have  to  encounter  such 
competition  on  the  part  of  dishonest  and 
fraudulent  ones.  An  old  and  yet  common 
scheme  of  rascals  is  to  open  a  commission 
house,  solicit  consignments  from  large  ship- 
ping-points, make  returns  for  the  first  small 
shipments  much  larger  than  the  market  jus- 
tifies, and  thus  draw  the  patronage  away 
from  old  and  reliable  houses.  Then  when 
large  consignments  arrive  the  goods  are  .s-old 


and  the  rascals  hunt  fresh  pastures.  The 
small  shipper  should  try  to  find  a  fairly 
honest  firm,  and  then  stick  close  to  it. 

*  *  * 

When  Not  to  Ship. — Farmers  are  often 
inclined  to  ship  their  own  products  to  a  city 
market  when  they  have  few  offers  at  home. 
As  a  rule,  there  is  no  worse  time  for  a  trial 
of  shipping  for  one's  self.  Local  shippers 
have  learned  by  experience  that  when  the 
market  is  full  or  when  the  local  products 
are  not  up  to  the  standard  in  quality  they 
ivill  probably  lose  money  by  buying  and 
shipping  almost  regardless  of  the  price  they 
may  pay.  They  have  learned  that  goods  can- 
not be  bought  cheaply  enough  for  safe  ship- 
ment upon  a  glutted  market,  and  they  know 
that  an  article  of  second-class  quality  cannot 
be  sold  for  enough  to  pay  expenses  when  fine 
goods  are  abundant.  The  farmer  who 
■n-ishes  to  begin  shipping  his  own  products 
should  always  choose  the  year  in  which  he 
gets  plenty  of  offers  right  at  home  from 
shippers.  He  may  then  find  a  bare  market, 
and  a  transient  shipper  can  get  good  returns 
from  shipments  to  a  bare  market.  In  years 
of  low  prices  commission  merchants  in  our 
cities  receive  hundreds  of  car-loads  of  pro- 
duce from  farmers  who  are  disgusted  with 
the  local  prices,  and  having  moie  goods  from 
old  shippers  than  they  can  dispose  of  to 
advantage,  they  must  let  these  car-loads  go 
at  the  buyers'  own  prices,  often  remitting  to 
the  farmers  such  small  net  proceeds  that 
they  are  sure  that  they  have  been  badly 
robbed.  Stay  out  of  a  dull  market  unless 
a  regular  shipper,  and  never  ship  second- 
grade  stuff'  to  a  city  because  local  buyers  do 
not  want  it.  The  city  market  is  exactly  the 
wrong  place  for  it. 

*  *  * 

About  Grading.— Fruits  and  vegetables 
need  not  be  graded  the  same  every  year. 
Smaller  potatoes  may  be  sold  readily  in 
August  and  September  than  later  in  the  fall. 
Northern  cities  depend  upon  the  stock  south 
of  them  in  early  fall,  and  usually  that  is  not 
so  fine  as  the  late  northern  stock.  If  one 
ships  before  time  for  storing,,  the  market 
takes  smaller  tubers  than  it  will  for  winter 
use.  When  there  is  only  half  a  crop  of  any 
kind  of  vegetables  or  fruit  one  can  safelj' 
ship  a  product  that  would  not  be  wanted  at 
all  in  a  year  of  abundance.  The  rule  is, 
however,  that  a  city  pays  good  prices  for  a 
choice  article,  while  a  local  market  is  the 
safest  for  a  poor  article.  Ship  only  such 
crops  as  are  or  can  be  made  choice  in 
quality,  and  accept  whatever  can  be  gotten 
at  home  for  the  second-class  stuff".  David. 


Fis.  1. 
The  Nine-spotted  Lady 
bird  (Coccinella  noveiu 
notata).  (After  Riley.) 


DO  NOT  KILL  THEM. 

Chapter  I. 

BENEFICIAL  LADYBIRD-BEETLES. 

After  his  strawberries  have  been  ruined  by 
the  weevil,  the  garden-truck  by  cutworms, 
the  wheat  despoiled  by  the  Hessian  fly,  the 
melon-patch  fallen  a  prey  to  plant-lice,  and 
the  fruit  crop  has  been  a  failure  on  account 
of  the  codling-moth,  plum-curculio  and  San 
Jose  scr.le,  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that  the 
average  farmer  does  as  one  of  my  acquaint- 
ance and  '"orders  the  hands  to  kill  every- 
thing that  crawls." 

But  such  would  be  entirely  too  heroic  a 
measure,  and  if  strictly , adhered  to  the  rem- 
edy would  be  as  bad 
as  the  disease,  for  it 
would  not  only  mean 
useless  labor,  but 
would  be  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  most  ef- 
fective means  where- 
by insect  pests  may 
be  held  in  check. 
We  pride  ourselves— and  justly— that  with 
our  Paris  green  and  kerosene  sprays  and 
gas-tent  most  of  the  crops  can  be  eff'ec- 
tually  protected.  But  were  it  not  for 
those  other  insects  which  feed  upon  these 
injurious  forms,  what  an  enormous  and  in 
some  instances  almost  futile  task  it  would 
be. 

Among  these  beneficial  insects  the  little 
ladybird-beetles  of  the  family  Coccinellidae 
are  entitled  to  first 
rank.  Almost  a  1 1 
the  beetles  and  lar- 
vae feed  upon  plant- 
lice  and  scale-insects. 
Of  such  value  are 
those  ifeeding  upon 
scale-insects  that  not 
many  years  ago  the 
United  States  ento- 
mologist imported  a 
large  number  of  Aus- 
tralian species,  into  California,  that  they 
might  prey  upon  the  San  Jose  and  other 
scale-insects,  though  these  were  not  as  suc- 


Fig.  2. 

The  Two-spotted  Ladybird 
(Adalia  bipimctata). 
(Original.) 


eessful  as  anticipated,  except  the  one  which 
destroyed  the  cottony  cushion-scale,  only  one 
of  the  imported  species  being  now  found 
there. 

Of  those  feeding  upon  plant-lice,  one  of  the 
most  common  is  the  nine-spotted  ladybird 
(Coccinella  novem-notata).     This  beetle  is 
about  one  fourth  of  an  inch  long,  with  black 
I  head  and  body.    The  wing-covers  are  orange- 
yellow    marked  by 
nine    black    spots — 
four  on  each  side  and 
one  on   the  central 
suture.    The  larva  is 
nearly  t^vice  as  long, 
almost  black ;  marked 
Fig,  3.  with    bluish  and 

The  Convergent  Ladybird 

(Hippodamia convergens).  orange     spots;  has 
(After  Riley.)  long  legs,  which  carry 

it  around  quite  rap- 
idly, and  altogether  it  is  of  quite  a  different 
appearance  from  the  adult  beetle.  The  bee- 
tles hibernate  during  the  winter  and  come 
forth  in  the  spring  and  lay  their  eggs 
wherever  the  young  will  be  able  to  find 
food  when  they  hatch.  When  the  larva 
has  satisfied  its  ravenous  appetite  and  be- 
comes full-grown  it  fastens  itself  to  the 
food-plant — seemingly  by  its  tail,  if  such  a 
term  might  be  allowed — transforms  to  the 
pupa,  and  in  a  week  or  ten  days  the  adult 


Fig.  4. 

The  Fifteen-spotted  Ladybird— a,  larva  eating  plant-louse ;  b,  pupa ;  d,  e 
f  and  g,  beetle  and  variations  In  markings.   (After  Riley. ) 


beetle  emerges  from  the  pupal  skin.  This 
life  cycle  is  repeated  several  times  during  the 
summer  season,  before  the  fall  brood  turns 
into  winter  quarters. 

Another  very  common  form  among  lice  on 
garden-truck  is  the  little  Adalia  bipunctata, 
or  two-spotted  ladybird.  It  is  slightly 
smaller  than  the  preceding,  and  with  only 
one  black  spot  on  each  wing-cover. 

Several  of  the  species  in  the  genus  Hip- 
podamia are  very  useful,  and  among  them 
the  convergent  ladybird  (Hippodamia  con- 
vergens) is  one  of  the  best  known.  Its  name 
is  received  from  two  white  dashes  on  the 
black   thorax,   which   converge  posteriorly. 

The  thorax  has  also  a  white 
maigin,  and  there  are  thir- 
ten  black  dots  on  its  orange 
wing-covers.  These  larvae 
and  beetles  are  very  com- 
mon among  the  plant-lice  on 
melon-vines,  and  are  an  im- 
portant factor  in  their  ex- 
termination. They  have 
also  been  noted  for  eating  the  black  peach- 
aphis  and  many  other  plant-lice. 

A  form  which  is  often  very  abundant 
among  lice  on  corn  is  iMegilla  maculata. 
I'he  head,  thorax  and  wing-covers  are  a  dark 
pink,  with  two  black  spots  on  the  thorax  and 
ten  on  the  wing-covers.  The  writer  fre- 
quently found  such  numbers  of  these  little 
fellows  huddled  together  under  the  rvibbish 
at  the  base  of  some  tree  in  a  last  year's 
corn-field  that  they  might  be  taken  up  by 
the  handful  without  difficulty.  Many  other 
species  feed  upon  plant-lice,  but  the  above 
are  the  most  common,  and  all  bear  a  close 


Fis.  5. 

Megilla  maculata. 
(After  Riley.) 


a. 

Fig  6. 

The  Twice-stabbed  Ladybird  (Chilocorus  bivul- 
uerus)— a,  beetle;  b,  larva.,  (After  Riley.) 

resemblance  to  one  another,  being  generally 
orange  or  red,  with  black  spots,  and  of  a 
characteristic  round  or  oval  form,  flattened 
below,  so  th'at  the  legs  may  be  dra^vn  in 
under  the  wing-covers. 

These  ladybirds  feeding  upon  scales  are 
much  smaller  and  black,  though  sometimes 
spotted  with  red  or  orange. 

As  fat  as  known,  there  is  no  way  in  which 
these  useful  allies  may  be  encouraged  or  in- 
creased in  numbers,  but  it  is  trusted  that 
the  above  may  give  such  a  brief  view  of  their 
habits  that  fewer  may  be  killed  through  ig- 
norance as  regards  their  true  worth. 

E.  DwiGHT  Sanderson. 


*  DODDER. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  find 
patches  of  clover,  alfalfa,  flax,  onions  and  i 
even  raspberries  covered  with  a  mass  of  yel-  j 
low,  white,  pink  or  orange  thread-like  stems  1 


which  seem  to  be  pressing  to  the  ground  the 
plants  upon  which  they  rest.  At  intervals 
upon  the.se  stems  may  be  seen  pink,  white  or 
yellow  flowers,  but  what  is  most  striking 
is  the  total  absence  of  anything  like  the 
leaves  of  other  plants.  The  plants  do  not 
require  leaves  because  dodder,  the  common 
name  of  the  group,  is  parasitic,  taking  all  its 
nourishment  from  the  prepared  sap  of  the 
plants  to  which  it  attaches  itself,  hence  its 
leaves  are  reduced  to  mere  scales. 

The  dodders  have  a  peculiar  way  of  gi-ow- 
ing.  Whqi  the  little  seedling  appears  above 
groimd  it  is  seen  to  be  nothing  more  than 
a  naked  stem,  even  the  seed-leaves  which  are 
common  to  most  plants  being  absent.  This 
stem  bends  to  one  side,  and  as  it  grows 
longer  it  swings  around  in  various  dii'eetions 
until  it  strikes  something.  To  this  it  at- 
taches itself  by  coiling  around  it,  in  some 
places  loosely,  in  others  tightly.  When  once 
attached  to  another  jjlant  the  little  stem 
dies  and  the  dodder  then  has  no  connection 
with  the  ground,  except  through  the  plant 
that  supports  it.  But  this  connection  is  not 
its  own,  because  it  sends  out  only  very  short 
roots,  too  short  to  reach  the  earth  through 
the  tissues  of  its  "host."  If  the  little  stem 
fails  to  touch  a  plant,  or  if  it  strikes  some- 
thing such  as  a  dead  stem,  a  glass  rod  or 
other  inanimate  object,  it  will  live  only  so 
long  as  the  food  stored 
in  the  seeds  lasts.  At 
the  places  where  it  tight- 
ly embraces  the  growing 
plant  it  sends  out  suck- 
ers, which  push  their  way 
into  the  "host"  and  rob 
it  of  its  sap  in  the  same 
way  that  ordinary  roots 
take  up  liquids  from  the 
soil  in  which  they  grow. 
This  sucking  of  the  vital  fluid  prevents  the 
normal  development  of  the  plant  upon  which 
the  dodder  fixes  itself,  and  in  the  majority 
of  cases  the  unfortunate  plant  attacked  is 
kUled. 

Soon  after  its  establishment  upoil  its  vic- 
tim the  dodder,  as  if  in  triumph,  boldly 
produces  flowei-s  and  seeds  and  commences 
to  branch,  to  attach  itself  in  other  places 
upon  the  same  plant  and  to  other  plants. 
Thus  it  progresses,  dying  behind  ^s  its 
"hosts"  are  killed  or  rendered  helpless,  and 
attacking  new  plants  in  an  ever-widening 
circle.  Some  of  the  species  are  almost  om- 
nivorous, a  single  plant  having  been  known 
to  draw  the  sap  from  no  less  than  eight  kinds 
of  plants — grass,  aster,  daisy,  ehondrilla, 
shepherd 's-purse,  wild  onion  and  two  species 
of  clover. 

If  taken  in  time,  the  destruction  of  this 
pest  is  comparatively  simple.  As  soon  as 
an  infested  spot  is  discovered,  it  should  be 
mowed  up  in  the  center  of  the  patch  and 
burned,  some  kerosene  being  thrown  upon  it 
to  insure  its  consumption.  The  cutting 
should  be  done  on  a  hot,  dry  day,  .since  if 
the  air  is  humid  the  vines  will  not  lose 
their  vitality  quickly,  and  any  pieces  that 
may  reach  host  plants  are  likely  to  reproduce 
themselves  and  thus  spread  the  trouble. 
New  dodder-plants  may  spring  up  in  the 
area  cleared,  for  which  reason  it  will  be  well 
to  make  an  examination  about  a-  week  after 
the  fire.  If  new  plants  appear,  hoeing  will 
be  the  best  way  to  rid  the  place  of  them. 

Hoeing  and  spading,  if  properly  done,  are 
always  effective  ways  of  destroying  this 
plant.  It  is  necessary  in  this  method  to  pre- 
vent all  growth  upon  the  infested  axea  for  a 
period  of  at  least  three  weeks.  Two  inches 
is  as  deep  as  it  is  advisable  to  stir  the  soil, 
since  deep  spading  is  likely  to  bury  the  seed, 
where  it  may  retain  its  vitality  for  even  five 
years.  Hoeing  is  specially  effective  if  the 
vines  have  already  begun  to  produce  seed, 
the.  cultivation  tending  to  induce  germina- 
tion. 

Since  dodder  is  most  frequently  introduced 
in  impure  clover  and  alfalfa  seed,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  these  seeds  be  known  to  have  come 
from  a  non-infected  field.  Careful  examina- 
tion of  the  .seed  should  always  be  made,  and 
a  guarantee  by  the  grower  that  the  seed  is 
from  a  dodder-field  always  insisted  upon. 
Next  to  imi)ure  seed  baled  hay  is  the  most 
important  source  of  infection.  Where  used 
it  .should  be  carefully  examined,  and  if  dod- 
der be  present  the  refuse  from  the  stalls 
should  be  destroyed.  It  will  always  be  well 
to  keep  a  suspicious  eye  upon  the  field  fer- 
tilized with  manure  from  stocK  fed  upon 
baled  hay. 

The  above  remarks  apply  only  to  the  dod- 
ders affecting  cultivated  plants.  There  are 
other  .species  that  abound  in  low  places  and 
that  are  thus  of  practically  no  economic  im- 
portance. They  may  tlierefore  be  allowed 
to  spread  and  kill  without  molestation. 

M.  G.  Katns. 
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NOTES  FROM  GARDEN.  FIELD  AND  MARKET. 


^eeks  back,  while  we  were  marketing 
apples,  pears  and  other  things,  I  have 
been  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  Buffalo 
markets  and  commission  stores.  '  I  think  a 
little  time  spent  there  is  time  well  spent, 
for  one  can,  learn  a  good  man.v  things  there 
that  one  would  not  dream  of  at  home.  I 
only  wish  that  all  fruit-producers  and  fruit- 
shippers  would  visit  the  markets  more  gen- 
erall.v  and  frequentl.v.  If  they  are  at  all 
observing  they  will  see  for  themselves  that 
the  fruit-gi-owers'  woi-st  enemy  is  the  fruit- 
grower himself.  See  the  great  quantity  of 
stuff  that  is  utterly  unfit  for  market.  See, 


be  anj-thing  else  but  a  hard  and  sour  grape. 
Those  immature  Ives  look  like  grapes  and 
deceive  people  now  and  then, by  their  looks; 
but  people  have  enough  on  one  taste  of  them 
and  will  not  buy  a  second  basket.    It  is  sure 
j  to  sicken  people  of  grapes,  as  the  early 
I  peaches  sicken  them  of  peaches,  so  that  they 
I  fear  the  second  trial,  even  of  the  good  later 
grapes  and  peaches.  T.  Grei>-eb. 


A  SIMPLE  FORCING-HOUSE  FOR  WINTER 
VEGETABLES. 

The  growing  of  vegetables  under  glass  in 
TS-inter  has  become  a  great  industry  in  the 
vicinit.v  of  all  our  northern  cities,  and  the 
output  of  these  houses  finds  a  ready  sale 
at  remunerative  prices. 

As  a  rule,  this  department  of  agriculture 
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Fig.  1. 


has  been  left  to  the  professional  trucker, 
just  at  this  time,  the  lot  of  miserable  peaches  I  the  farmer  contenting  himself  with  working 
— ^peaches  in  small  baskets,  peaches  in  large       _  _  _  his     ground  dur- 

baskets,  peaches  in  boxes  and  peaches  in 
crates,  that  crowd  the  sidewalks  in  front  of 
the  commission  stores — that  early  stuff  not 
larger  than  a  hickov.v-nut  (and  gnarly  and  im- 
perfect otherwise  in  the  bottom  of  the  bas- 
ket besides) — the  clings  not  fit  to  eat  and  not 
even  good  enough  for  hogs.  These  early 
clings  are  reliable  annual  and  heavy  bearers, 
and  the  markets  are  glutted  with  them  year 
after  year.  People  get  a  taste  of  them  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  peach  season,  and 
it  makes  them  sick  of  peaches  right  away. 
Such  stuff  discourages  the  buyer.  It  demoral- 
izes the  whole  fruit  market,  and  I  verily  be- 
lieve that  the  actual  loss  in  cash  to  the 
fruit-grower  on  that  account  amounts  to  mill- 
ions of  dollars  a  year.  In  fact,  it  threatens 
the  very  foundation  of  the  business;  namely, 
the  willingness  of  the  American  people  to  use 
fresh  fruits  freely,  and  to  pay  a  fair  price 
for  a-  good  article.  The  remedy  which  I 
would  purpose,  and  which  I  feel  sure  would 
prove  very  effective  in  bettering  the  whole 
of  our  fruit  market,  involves  first  of  all 
the  cutting  do^ra  of  all  our  first  early 
peaches.  .  Even  if  they  bring  a  moderate 
revenue  to  individual  fruit-growers  they  are 
still  a  nuisance  and  a  danger  to  the  whole 
fruit-growing  industry.  The  sooner  the  Early 
Rivers,  Early  Beatrice  and  other  peaches 
(so-called)  of  that  class  are  wiped  out  of  ex- 
istence," at  least  for  general  market  purposes, 
the  better  for  the  entire  fiiiit  trade. 

*  «  * 

Poor  Fruits. — Besides  these  miserable 
apologies  for  peaches  one  can  also  find  plen- 
t.v  of  other  poor  fruits  in  our  markets,  such 
as  little  bits  of  gnarl.v,  wormy,  scabby  apples, 
and  the  meanest  kind  of  pears,  etc.  There  is 
any  amount  of  stuff  of  this  kind  that  is  un- 
fit even  for  cider-making.  The  professional 
fruit-grower  (to  his  credit  be  it  said)  is  not 
usually  the  one  who  brings  this  stuff  to 
market  and  bears  the  responsibility  for  this 
demoralized  condition  of  the  market.  More 
often  it  is  the  market-gardener  who  happens 
to  have  a  few  trees  of  various  fruits  on  his 
place,  seldom  takes  the  best  care  of  them, 
and  only  markets  the  poorly  grown  stuff 
because  he  happens  to  have  it  and  thinks 
he  can  get  some  money  for  it,  even  if  he  has 
to  sell  at  a  low  figure,  and  realizes  only  a 
small  aggregate  amount.  But  he  is  doing 
a  great  deal  of  harm  to  his  brother,  the 
fruit-grower.  There  would  be  more  clean 
cash — and  certainly  a  vast  deal  more  net 
profits  for  the  soil-tiller  generall.v — if  poor 
trash  were  left  ungathered  or  fed  out  on  the 
place  at  once.  With  the  trash  removed  from 
our  markets  there  would  seldom  be  a 
plethora  of  anything  at  any  time,  and  high 
prices  would  rule. 

*  «  * 

iMSfATrRE  Frx  it.— Sometimes  it  may  be 
permissible  to  throw  immature  fruit  into  the 
general  market;  but  the  man  who  does  that 
must  use  discretion.  I  marketed  Oldenberg 
apples  this  year  when  little  more  than  half 
grown;  but  in  this  stage  of  development  they 
made  excellent  sauce,  and  people  wanted 
them,  even  at  a  very  good  i)rice.  In  fact, 
the  sauce  seems  much  more  palatable  than 
that  made  of  the  same  kind  of  apples  when 
approaching  maturity.  I  have  picked  my 
Clapps'  Favorite  pears  and  some  of  my 
Bartletts  quite  green,  and  those  put  first 
on  the  market  brought  the  biggest  prices. 
But  pears  have  to  be  harvested  before  they 
get  ripe  on  the  trees,  and  tiiey  are  all  the 
Wtter  for  it.  C'lap|).s'  are  wortliless  if  left  on 
the  tree  to  rij)en.  But  the  case  is  altogether 
different  with  grajie.s.  For  years  some  grow- 
ers have  made  a  business  of  putting  imma- 
ture Ives  which  color  up  early,  but  ripen 
later,  on  the  markets  a  month  or  two  before 
the  proper  season  of  this  variety,  and  they 
have  hurt  themselves  and  their  bietliren  in 
the  grapc-giowiug  business  quite  biully.  A 
grape  picked  when  hard  and  8o«r  will  never 


ing  the  spring  and 
summer  and  allow- 
ing it  to  lie  idle 
during  the  long 
winter  months, 
when  fresh  vegeta- 
bles bring  the  best 
prices.  One  reason 
for  this  neglected 
opportunity  is  un- 
doubtedly the  ex- 
pensiveness  of  the 
strictl.v  up-to-date 
forcing-house. 

But  for  a  large 
class  of  semi-hardy 
vegetables,  which 
find  a  ready  mar- 
ket at  fair  prices,  a  simple  and  comparative- 
ly   inexpensive   house   will   answer  every 
purpose  and  will  grow  successfully  lettuce, 
radishes,  spinach,  parsle.v,  mint,  violets  and 
pansies,  for  all  of  which  there  is  a  large  and 
growing  winter  demand  in  all  our  cities  and 
larger  towns. 

The  house  planned  and  built  by  the  wri- 
ter is  about  the  simplest  that  can  be 
devised,  being  nothing  more  than  a  cold- 
frame  so  modified  as  to  be  easy  of  access 
in  all  weather  and  provided  with  a  small 
entrance-house. 

The  house  proper  is  ninety  feet  long  and 
about  twelve  feet  wide,  with  side  walls  eight 
inches  high.  The  entrance-house  is  twelve 
feet  b.v  eight  feet,  with  side  walls  three  feet 
high  above  the  ground-level.  It  is  evident 
that  these  dimensions  would  give  no  head 
room.  So  the  entire  floor  of  the  entrance- 
house  is  excavated  to  a  depth  of  three  feet, 
and  a  walk  two  feet  wide  and  three  feet 
deep  is  dug  the  whole  length  of  the  glass 
house.  This  leaves  surface  beds  five  feet 
wide  on  each  side  of  the  walk.  The  top 
soil  may  be  thrown  on  these  beds  and  the 
subsoil  used  for  banking  up  the  sides  of 
the  house.  The  digging  should  be  done 
before  the  carpentrj-  work  is  begun.  In  my 
own  house  the  side  walls  of  the  forcing- 
house  were  simpl.v  and  cheaply  constructed 
by  lajMng  two  tiers  of  old  railroad  ties  on 
each  side  the  proper  distance  apart,  one  tier 
being  laid  above  the  other  to  secure  the 
proper  height.  The  ridge-pole  of  the  forc- 
ing-house is  made  of  two-by-three-inch  stuff, 
placed  six  feet  above  the  middle  of  the 
sunken  path,  and  held  in  place  by  rafters  of 
the  same  stuff.  For  reasons  that  will  here- 
after appear,  the  rafters  on  the  north  side, 
as  the  house  runs  east  and  west,  are  spaced 
three  feet  apart  from  center  to  center.  On 
the  south  side,  where  the  sashes  are  placed, 
they  may  be  the  width  of  the  frames  apart 
or  placed  at  the  joinings  of  every  third 
frame. 

The  sides,  end  and  roof  of  the  entrance- 
house  are  framed  in  two-by-three-inch  stuff 
spaced    three  feet 
apart  from  centers, 
and  they,  as  well  as 
the  north  side  and 
east  end  of  the  forc- 
ing-house, are  covered 
with    red    rope  Ne- 
ponset  paper,  put  on 
with  battens  and  well 
painted    with  some 
good  roofing  paint.     This  makes  a  M-arm, 
serviceable  and  cheap  covering,  but  boards 
may  be  used,  if  preferred. 

The  -sa-shes  are  simpl.v  laid  in  place  on  the 
south  side,  one  end  resting  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  ties  and  the  other  on  the 
ridge-pole.  Most  of  the  .sashes  are  held  in 
place  b.v  a  nail  or  two  di'iven  through  the 
upper  styles  into  the  ridge,  but  every  third 
sash  is  left  movable  for  ventilating  the 
house.  A  row  of  tics  is  laid  along  each  side 
of  the  sunken  walk  to  prevent  the  dirt  fall- 
ing from  the  beds,  which  should  have  been 
prepared  for  the  seeds  in  advance  of  the 


Fig.  2. 


carpentry  work  by  mixing  in  three  inches 
of  well-rotted  stable  manure. 

Even  in  so  simple  a  house  as  this  any  of 
the  vegetables  or  violets  and  pansies  can  be 
successfully  grown  in  winter  with  little  or 
no  artificial  heat.  If  no  heat  is  used,  shut- 
ters must  be  made  to  protect  the  sashes 
during  cold  nights,  since  the  temperature  of 
the  house  must  be  kept  between  forty-five 
and  sixty  degrees,  the  former  being  the  right 
temperature.  Two  or  three  small  oil-heat- 
ers will  obviate  the  need  of  using  shutters. 

In  my  ovm  house  radishes,  lettuce  and 
violets  are  the  staple  crops,  and  the  requisites 
to  success  are  cleaiJiness,  plenty  of  fresh  air 
and  a  moderate  temperature.  In  the  late 
spring  the  forcing-house  is  stripped  and  the 
beds  culti\^ted,  this  open-air  cultivation 
making  it  possible  to  use  the  soil  in  the 
beds  for  two  seasons. 

The  three  illustrations  -will  make  the  de- 
scription plain.  Fig.  1  shows  the  ground 
plan  of  the  entrance-house  and  a  section 
of  the  forcing-house.  A  A  are  the  beds, 
B  the  sunken  path,  and  C  the  entrance- 
house  floor  excavated  to  a  level  with  B. 
There  is  a  door  at  E  and  another  at  F. 
Fig.  2  is  an  end  view.  D  E  F  is 
the  roof  of  forcing-house,  and  G  H  I  the 
entrance  of  forcing-house,  two  feet  four 
inches  above  it.  The  side  elevation  is  shown 
in  Fig.  3.  A  is  the  entrance-house,  B  a 
section  of  forcing-house,  C  C  ground-level, 
and  D  D  level  of  sunken  path  and  entrance- 
house  floor. 

If  the  ground  is  likely  to  crumble,  the  side 
of  the  entrance-house  pit  and  those  of  the 
walk  should  be  boarded  up. 

In  such  a  house  as  this  work  should  be 
begun  the  middle  of  September,  before  the 
sashes  are  put  on,  by  sowing  radish  or  let- 
tuce seed  or  putting  the  violet  or  pansy 
roots  in  the  beds.  Three  or  four  crops  of 
radishes  may  be  grown,  and  then  the  beds 
planted  with  cucumbers  or  tomatoes  for  an 
extra  early  crop  to  catch  the  good  prices 
usually  obtained  for  early  local  crops  of 
these  vegetables. 

A  small  house  of  this  description  will  fur- 
nish quite  a  list  of  fresh  vegetables  for  the 
famil.v  table  and  with  no  great  expenditure 
of  monev  or  labor. 
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Fig.  3. 

In  conclusion  allow  me  to  say  that  I  shall 
be  pleased  to  answer  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  any  questions  not  solved  by  this 
communication.  W.  H.  Bl'RBAXK. 


^ORCHARD  AND  SMALL  FRUITS.^ 

CONDUCTED  BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 

Best  Stock:  for  tlie  Peach.— E.   O.  F., 

Philo.  Ohio.  The  peach  does  rather  better  on 
plum  roots  than  on  peach  when  grown  in 
heavy  soil,  but  In  light  soil  and  for  general 
use  I  much  prefer  to  have  the  peach  worked 
on  peach. 

Woolly  Root-aphis  E.  TV..  Tennessee 

City,  Tenn.  Judging  from  your  description  I 
should  think  your  trees  were  infected  with 
the  woolly  root-aphis,  which  is  quite  com- 
mon in  some  sections  and  is  generally  ac- 
companied with  a  loss  of  vitality  on  the  part 
of  the  tree;  but  in  order  to  determine  with 
certainty,  please  send  specimens  of  infected 
root  and  bark,  with  insects. 

Oj-.ster-shell  Barli-Ionse — J.  W..  Hom- 
er. Miun.  The  muscle-shaped  scales  on 
the  Transcendant  crabs  are  what  is  known 
as  the  oyster-shell  bark-louse,  and  it  occurs 
on  pears  as  well  as  apples.  It  has  some- 
times caused  much  injur.v  to  apple-orchards. 
These  scales  are  about  one  fourth  inch  long 
when  full  grown,  and  shaped  much  like  an 
oyster-shell.  The  best  remedy  is  to  spray 
the  trees  with  clear  kerosene  on  a  cool, 
bright  da.v  in  winter,  when  the  oil  will  evap- 
orate quickly.  Nothing  much  can  be  done 
while  the  leaves  are  on  the  trees. 

BirU-eherry  G.    T.,    CUeybogan,  Mich. 

The  specimens  iudosed  are  from  the  com- 
mon bird-cherrj-  (Prunus  pennsylvanicum). 
This  tree  Is  one  of  the  first  to  c-ome  In  on 
burned-over  timber-land  at  the  North,  the 
seed  bt'inp  distributed  by  birds  and  growing 
very  readily.  It  is  of  no  special  valui'  for 
wood,  being  generally  short-lived  aud  seldom 
of  large  size.  The  fruit  Is  sometimes  used 
for  flavoring  liquors  and  for  a  sort  of  wine. 


I  "  '  

j  but  it  IS  doubtful  if  you  could  use  them  to 
any  profit. 

I     Rotting  of  Frnit — Ellis.  Sewicklv.  Pa. 

!  The  rotting  of  the  plum,  cherry  and  peach  is 
generally    caused   by    a   funmis    known  as 

1  Monila  fructigena.     This  fungus  lives  over 

I  winter  in  the  dried  fruit  that  hangs  on  the 
trees  or  lies  on  the  ground,  and  in  spring 
produces  spores  that  infect  the  growing  fruit. 
The  remedy  is  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  it  is 
very  satisfactory.  It  should  be  applied  early 
in  the  spring  as  soon  as  the  buds  commence 
to  swell,  again  when  the  flowers  have  fallen, 
and  several  times  thereafter  at  intervals  of 
about  two  weeks.  As  a  precaution  nsainst 
infection,  the  dried  fruit  mav  be  picked  and 

I  burned,  but  if  it  is  kept  covered  with  Bor- 
deaux  mixture  in  the  spring  it  is  harmless. 

'     Downy  Miltle-n-  and  Black-rot.— C  E 

!  A.,  Palestine,  Texas,  writes:  '  I  have  quite  a 
collection  of  grape-vines,  and  am  at  a  loss 
to  know  what  causes  some  of  the  vines  to 
drop  their  fruit  before  ripening,  also  whv, 
in  some  eases,  the  fruit  dries  up  when  about 
two  thirds  ripe.  I  have  one  -fine,  a  Delaware, 
that  has  matured  only  a  few  bunches  this 
year,  although  the  vine  was  very  well  filled. 
I  hardly  think  it  overbore,  as  It  onlv  had 
about  fifty  or  sixty  clusters  on  a  five-vear- 
old  vine.  The  early  part  of  the  summer  was 
very  wet,  and  perhaps  that  has  something  to 
do  with  the  trouble.  The  vines  are  planted 
on  gravelly  soil  with  day  subsoil.  I  would 
like  to  know  what  the  vines  need.  The  leaves 
of  some  of  the  vines  curl  up,  turn  vellow  and 
drop  off." 

Reply:— You  have  described  a  ver.v  clear 
case  of  what  is  known  a.*  downv  mildew, 
perhaps  associated  with  black-rot  of  the 
grape.  The  remed.v  is  spraying  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture  early  in  the  spring  before  the 
leaves  unfold,  and  several  times  thereafter 
until  the  fruit  is  nearly  full  size,  after  which 
the  carbonate  of  copper  solution  should  be 
□sed  once  or  twice,  according  to  the  weather. 
If  dr.r.  one  application  of  the  latter  will 
probably  be  enough;  if  wet.  at  least  two  ap- 
plications should  be  made.  In  many  vineyards 
both  in  the  North  and  South  spra.ving  is  more 
necessary  for  a  crop  than  all  other  <-ultiva- 
tion.  for  grapes  cannot  be  grown  without  it. 

Pear   and   Plnni    Queries.— M.    E.  P., 

Bloomery.  TV.  Va.  1.  The  Angouleme  is  a 
large  pear  of  most  excellent  quality'  when 
well  grown,  but  of  very  inferior  quality  when 
small.  Ripens  in  midautumn  at  the  North. 
Tree  generally  does  best  on  quince  root;  that 
is,  as  a  dwarf.  A  general  favorite  over  a  large 
territory,  including  West  Virginia.  2.  Ex- 
periments seem  to  show  it  to  be  a  self-pol- 
lenizer,  or.  in  other  words,  self-fertile.  S.  I 
do  not  think  the  numerous  black  spots  on  the 
leaves  of  your  pear-trees  are  caused  by  "flre- 
blight,"  but  think  it  what  is  known  as  scab 
or  leaf  spots.  4.  It  may  not  seriously  affect 
the  tree  or  fruit,  but  all  diseases  "tend  to 
weaken  the  trees  they  live  on.  .5.  It  ma.v 
spread  to  other  trees,  but  this  will  depend 
on  their  susceptibility  to  disease.  It  should 
be  understood  more  generall.v  that  some  vari- 
eties are  much  more  liable  than  others  to 
become  injured,  and  are  better  adapted  to 
one  climate  than  to  another.  For  instance, 
in  parts  of  New  England  the  Flemish  Beauty 
is  so  liable  to  scab  of  fruit  and  foliage  as  to 
be  generally  worthless,  while  the  Bartlett  is 
very  vigorous,  and  yet  the  Flemish  Beauty 
is  much  hardier  than  the  Bartlett  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  6. 
Cannot  tell  the  name  of  the  fruit  from  .v<iur 
description.  You  must  send  a  sample  with  a 
few  leaves.  7.  For  two  pears  that  can  be 
grown  !is  dwarfs  that  ripen  in  succession  and 
are  self-fertile  I  think  well  of  Angouleme 
and  Anjou.  S.  The  Keiffor  pear  is  rather 
large,  oval,  contracted  toward  the  stem  and 
crown;  rich  yellow  tinged  with  rod  in 
color;  ripens  in  autumn.  Tree  an  erect 
grower.  9.  Prince's  Imperial  "(iage  is  usually 
a  freestone,  but  sometimes  adheres.  10.  Both 
Prince's  Imperial  Gage  and  Yellow  Gage  are 
good  plums.  Perhaps  the  Impi-rial  Gage  is 
the  most  reliable.  11.  The  Washington  plum 
is  one  of  the  most  reliable  market  and  garden 
plums.  12.  I  think  the  Shropshire  Iiamson 
more  reliable  than  the  French  Damson,  but 
am  not  much  acquainted  with  the  latter. 
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DAIRY-FARM  LEAKS. 

ONE  of  the  most  serious  "leaks" 
found  on  the  dairy-farm '  is  the 
cross-bred,  or  scrub,  bull,  and  it 
is  a  surprise  to  one  in  this  day 
of  breed  improvement  in  other  animals  to 
find  so  many  of  these  worthless  sires  at  the 
heads  of  our  farm  dairies.  Especially  is  this 
the  ease  among  the  cheese  dairies  and  those 
which  sell  milk  in  our  villages  or  ship  it  to 
the  cities.  As  a  rule,  but  little  of  this  milk 
is  bought  or  sold  on  the  basis  of  its  fat 
content,  so  that  neither  the  producer  nor 
consumer  is  interested  in  the  production 
of  rich  milk.  In  those  sections  where  butter 
is  the  main  product  one  will  find  more  thor- 
oughbred sires.  For  instance,  in  the  town 
Bovina,  Delaware  county,  New  York,  no 
cheese  is  made,  and  six  years  ago  there  was 
not  a  creamery  in  the  town,  although  there 
were  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  farmers 
who  milked  nearly  or  ciuite  2,500  cows,  all, 
with  the  exception  of  one  herd  of  natives 
and  one  or  two  of  Guernseys,  being  either 
full-blood  or  grade  Jerseys.  With  but  very 
few  exceptions,  each  herd  was  headed  by  a 
full-blood  sire,  and  all  one  need  do,  if  he 
desired  to  have  a  controversy,  was  to  mention 
the  mongrel  sire  or  the  general-purpose  cow.. 
Those  Scotchmen  \vi\\  listen  to  no  scrub-bull 
or  general-purpose  heresy  in  dairjnng,  when 
it  comes  to  sires.  They  keep  dairy-cows,  and 
know  that  in  order  to  keep  their  dairies  up 
to  the  highest  notch  of  butter-production 
they  must  use  full-blood  sires.  In  no  other 
way  can  their  dairies  be  kept  from  degen- 
erating. 

The  small  butter  dairies,  both  private  and 
those  which  are  patrons  of  creameries  in  cen- 
tral and  western  New  York,  are,  as  a  rule, 
headed  by  thoroughbred  sires,  and  very 
many  of  those  herds  average  nearly  or  quite 
three  hundred  pounds  of  butter  to  the  cow. 
One  will  find  these  herds,  mostly  Jerseys  or 
their  grades,  scattered  all  through  the  fruit 
belt  of  western  and  northwestern  and  the 
central  portions  of  the  state,  the  dairy  in- 
terest therein  being  of  quite  recent  introduc- 
tion. These  farmers  have  learned  that  to 
produce  butter  they  must  have  butter-pro- 
ducing' cows;  and  if  they  are  to  have  such 
cows,  and  are  to  keep  their  dairies  supplied 
with  them,  they  must  keep  and  use  sires 
from  the  best  butter  strains  of  dairy  cattle. 
They  have  put  small  dairies  on  their  farrns 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying,  in  part,  the 
local  demand  for  fine  butter  and  to  furnish 
fertility  for  their  orchards,  having  learned 
that  they  cannot  depend  wholly  on  commer- 
cial fertilizers.  There  must  be  humus  in  the 
soil,  which  these  commercial  manures  do  not 
supply;  so  they  have  to  resort  to  barn  ma- 
nure and  clover. 

There  is  also  quite  a  respectable  number 
of  these  fruit-growing  and  butter-producing 
dairymen  in  the  Hudson  river  valley,  es- 
pecially in  Columbia  county,  where  there 
are  some  fine  herds  of  Jerseys  and  Guern- 
seys. Dutchess  county,  the  once  famous 
home  of  the  Shorthorn  cattle  in  this  state, 
also  has  some  fine  herds  of  these  breeds, 
among  them  that  of  ex-Governor  Morton,  at 
Rhinecliffs,  which  numbers  nearly  two  hun- 
dred head  of  all  ages.  Of  course,  butter  is  the 
product  sought  by  these  men,  so  they  are  all 
sticklers  for  prepotency,  which  means  full- 
blood  sires,  if  not  dams  also.  As  a  rule, 
however,  high-grade  dams  predominate, 
except,  perhaps,  in  the  professional  breed- 
ers' herds,  and  quite  often  we  find 
these  grade  cows  giving  very  nearly  as 
good  returns  of  butter  as  do  many  of  the 
thoroughbreds.  By  selecting  the  best  of 
these  grade  cows,  breeding  them  to  full-blood 
sires,  and  then  selecting  the  best  of  the 
heifer  calves,  the  butter-producing  status  of 
the  dairies  is  easily  kept  up  and  ofttimes 
improved,  so  that  this  capacity  is  constantly 
increasing. 

How  different  the  management  of  the 
cheese  or  milk-producing  dairymen  where 
the  Babcock  test  is  not  the  umpire.  As  a 
rule,  his  sole  aim  is  quantity  of  milk.  He 
pools  it  at  a,^  cheese-factory,  ships  it  to  the 
city  or  sells  it  to  a-  peddler  who  pays  no 
more  for  five-per-cent  than  he  does  for 
three-per-cent  milk,  therefore  such  a  dairy- 
man takes  no  stock  in  full-blood  sires  or 
dams,  nor  makes  any  effort  toward  improve- 
ment by  the  introduation  of  better  blood  or 
by  giving  better  foods  or  care.  His  cows 
are  of  all  colors,  sizes,  forms,  crosses  and 
ages.  Some  of  them  give  a  small  flow  of 
good  milk,  others  a  large  one  of  thin  milk, 
and  others  a  medium  flow  of  medium  milk, 
while  all  of  them  drop  their  calves  in  the 
spring  and  are  in  the  dry-cow  hospital  from 


December  1st,  or  earlier,  to  March  1st,  or 
later.  During  this  "dry"'  interval  they  man- 
age to  consume  all  the  fodder  their  owner 
stored  up  for  them,  in  return  for  which  he 
has  had  their  society,  besides  saving  a  part 
of  their  manure  product. 

AVhen  the  time  conies  to  "turn  out  to 
grass" — many  times  before,  if  the  fodder  sup- 
ply- is  short — these  cows  go  into  the  pasture, 
and  with  them  the  yearling  scrub  bull  saved 
from  the  last  .spring's  calves,  and  which  is 
to  do  the  service  for  the  herd.  When  the 
season  is  over — say  September  j  1st — he  is  al- 
lowed to  run  in  the  pasture  till  fat  enough 
for  beef,  when  some  local  butcher  or  dealer 
gets  him,  or  he  is  sold  to  a  shipper  at  about 
three  dollars  a  hundred,  live  weight.  Mean- 
while another  one  from  the  spring  herd  of 
calves  is  coming  on,  to  take  his  place  and 
share  his  inglorious  taking  oft'  the  nest 
autumn.  Shoufd  the  supply  of  surplus  scrub 
cows  chance  to  be  "short"  in  the  spring, 
and  a'  necessity  exi.sts  for  enlarging  the 
dairy,  or,  rather,  supplying  the  places  of  some 
of  the  old  stagers  that  must  of  necessity  go, 
a  few  of  the  "likeliest"  of  the  heifer  calves 
are  saved,  which  are  fed  sour  whey  and 
allowed  to  run  in  the  shadeless  pasture  and 
fight  flies  all  summer.  At  two  years  of  age 
they  take  their  places  as  coavs  in  the  old 
rigid  stanchions  among  their  ancestors  of 
half  a  dozen  generations.  The  remainder  of 
the  spring  herd  of  calves  are  allowed  to 
suckle  cows  until  they  are  about  four  weeks 
old,  when  they  are  sold  to  dealers,  who  ship 
them  alive  to  New  York,  the  prices  varying 
from  three  and  one  half  cents  to  six  cents 
a  pound,  live  weight. 

This  system  of  breeding  and  dairy  man- 
agement is  kept  up  year  after  year  with  no 
signs  of  abatement,  and  is  likely  to  be  con- 
tinued ad  infinitum.  There  is  no  improve- 
ment made  or  sought  by  a  majority  of  these 
dairymen.  If  one  of  them,  through  the 
influence  of  a  farmer's  institute  which  he 
has  attended,  or  that  of  a  good  agricultural 
paper  which  he  takes  and  reads,  makes  an 
effort  toward  improvement,  by  weighing  and 
testing  the  milk  of  each  of  his  cows,  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  which  are  paying 
for  their  board,  and,  therefore,  the  most 
valuable  to  breed  from,  and  by  introducing 
into  his  herd  a  thoroughbred  sire  from  some 
good  milking  strain — one  with  a  pedigree 
and  record  behind  it — he  is  opposed,  if  not 
ridiculed,  by  some  of  his  neighbors,  who  say 
it  does  not  pay  to  use  full-blood  sires,  and 
that  grade  sires  or  dams  are  just  as  good — 
better,  for  that  matter,  because  they  are 
hardier  (?)  than  thoroughbreds;  and  if 
this  man  perseveres  and,  by  better  breeding 
and  feeding,  builds  up  a  herd  of  5,000  or  6,000 
pounds  of  milk  each,  testing  four  per  cent 
or  more  of  butter  fat,  his  neighbors  will 
declare  his  statements  false  or  else  say  that 
extra  feed  did  it,  and  that  the  cost  of  the 
extra  feed  more  than  overbalances  the  extra 
yield  and  quality  of  milk. 

We  have  in  this  town  three  hundred  and 
fifty  dairymen,  who  keep  and  milk  an  average 
of  fifteen  cows  each.  This  milk  all  goes  into 
ten  ehe,ese-factories  in  the  town  and  half  a 
dozen  or  more  in  three  adjoining  towns. 
Besides  these  herds  there  are  at  least  four 
hundred  cows  owned  by  people  who  keep 
one  or  more  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
little  butter  or  for  supplying  the  family  and 
a  neighbor  or  two  with  milk,  making,  in  all, 
nearly  six  thousand  cows  in  the  town.  Last 
week  a  close  canvass  of  a  portion  of  the 
town  and  a  careful  inquiry  among  the  best 
informed  dairymen  elsewhere  showed  less 
than  thirty  thoroughbred  sires  at  the  heads 
of  flie.se  three  hundred  herds;  all  the  others 
are  scrubs.  In  a  pasture  belonging  to  a 
farmer  who  owns  a  dozen  farms  and  keeps 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  Red  Poll  and 
Ayrshire  and  Durham  cross-bred  cows  I 
counted  six  of  these  bulls  being  fitted  up 
lor  the  butcher.  They  were  not  worth,  for 
dairy-breeding  purposes,  a  dollar  each.  In 
another  jiasture  across  the  road  were  six 
bull  calves,  the  progeny  of  these  bulls,  which 
are  to  head  the  herds  next  June.  This 
farmer  is  a  great  advocate  of  blood  when  it 
comes  to  trotting-hor.ses,  having  paid  $2,000 
for  a  Kentucky  stallion  to  breed  to  some  of 
his  grade  mares;  he  is  also  a  firm  believer 
in  blood  when  he  makes  selections  for  his 
pig-styes;  but  when  you  mention  blood  for 
the  dairy-cow  or  his  hennery  he  makes  no 
sign  other  than  one  of  opposition.  And  yet 
we  have  had  eight  farm  institutes  in  the 
town  during  so  many  years,  at  each  of  which 
this  suicidal  method  of  breeding  the  dairy- 
cow  was  strongly  denounced  by  the  best 
speakers  obtainable  by  the  director  of  insti- 
tutes. These  dairymen  also  have  the  expe- 
riences and  example  of  those  few  who  keep 
full-blood  sires,  but  it  is  of  no  more  avail 
than  have  been  the  institutes. 


The  question,  "How  shall  the  uninformed 
know  what  points  to  be  governed  by  in  se- 
lecting the  dairy-cow  or  sire?"  is  often 
asked.  Following  are  some  of  the  points  to 
be  observed,  as  laid  down  by  Mr.  Henry 
Van  Dreser,  one  of  New  York's  expert 
judges  of  cattle  at  fairs,  and  a  member  of 
the  State  Farmers'  Institute  force: 

"The  sire  should  have  a  masculine  ajipear- 
ance,  as  if  monarch  of  all  he  saw,  but  his 
look  should  not  indicate  a  vicious  disposition. 
He  should  be  heavier  in  the  head  than  is  the 
cow,  and  should  stand  low  on  the  ground;  his 
barrel  should  be  well  sprung,  and  the  secre- 
tions of  his  skin  oily  and  abundant;  it 
should  also  be  soft,  loose  and  mellow  to  the 
touch.  He  .should  have  four  well-placed  rud- 
imentary teats,  with  double-extension  milk 
veins.  The  neck  should  be  neatly  joined  to 
the  shoulders;  he  should  be  well  crested, 
clean  in  the  throttle  and  free  from  dewlap, 
and  his  vertebrae  should  indicate  an  open 
organization. 

"Observe  the  following  when  selecting  a 
cow:  Her  head  should  be  symmetrical; 
horns  should  curve  inward  and  downward, 
and  she  should  be  broad  between  the  eyes, 
which  should  be  large,  full,  bright  and  ex- 
pressive. Face  slightly  dishing  and  the 
facial  veins  prominent,  the  bridge  of  the 
nose  flat,  the  nostrils  large,  and  the  lips 
heavy.  The  body  should  be  wedge-shaped 
and  the  neck  thin,  and  she  should  stand 
lower  on  the  ground  in  front  than  rear;  she 
should  be  deep  through  the  heart,  with  ribs 
well  sprung,  enlarging  toward  the  hips.  She 
should  be  broad  across  the  hips  and  broader 
across  the  hocks,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
room  for  the  udder,  so  that  it  will  not  swing 
when  the  cow  is  walking.  The  tail  should 
be  large  at  the  setting,  tapering  to  below  the 
ganibrel,  and  terminating  in  a  long,  heavy 
switch  near  the  ground.  The  udder  should 
be  capacious,  well  set,  both  in  front  and 
rear,  and  its  quarters  well  balanced,  with 
the  teats  well  set  and  the  udder  veins"  prom- 
inent; while  the  larger,  longer  and  more 
sinuous  the  milk  veins,  and  the  greater  the 
number  of  milk  wells  at  the  ends  of  those 
veins,  the  better  the  cow.  The  skin  should 
be  loo.se,  soft  and  mellow,  and  the  secretions 
oily  and  abundant.  The  ears  should  be  of 
medium  size,  with  their  insides  well  supplied 
with  yellow  dandruff — an  indication  of  but- 
ter-fat producing  power.  The  escutcheon 
should  be  of  the  highest  development  and 
covered  with  yellow  dandruff, "and  the  hair 
should  be  abundant  and  of  a  soft,  velvety 
touch.  The  dairy-cow  should  have  what  is 
termed  an  open  organization;  the  beef -cow 
a  closed  one.  Her  vertebrae  should  be  open, 
and  she  should  be  open  in  the  shoulder  and 
thigh-pits.  The  udder  cord  should  be  large, 
and  also  the  umbilical  cord;  the  latter  de- 
noting, when  largely  developed,  great  con- 
stitutional vigor — a  vital  point  always  to 
be  considered  when  selecting  a  dairy-cow." 

C.  W.  Jennixg.s. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Prom  Iow.\.— In  south-central  Iowa  oats 
and  timoth.v  are  the  chief  crops.  Wheat, 
however,  is  steadily  on  the  increase,  and  the 
rye  crop  is  far  from  being  iusiguiflcant.  Oats 
did  not  yield  a  full  crop,  and  from  man.v  fields 
the  grain  is  light.  The  wheat  was  excellent  in 
yield  and  quality.  The  same  ma.v  be  said  of 
rye.  It  is,  however,  a  practice  hereabouts  tn 
pasture  rye  quite  severely.  This  cuts  shoit 
the  yield,  but  not  the  quality.  The  practice 
grows  out  of  the  price  generally  paid  for  it, 
as  the  grain  itself  would  scarcely  pa.v  au  or- 
dinary rent.  Timothy  was  an  average  crop. 
The  seed  is  good,  and  brings  from  eight.v 
cents  to  one  dollar  a  bushel.  The  threshed 
hay  is  quite  an  iteni,  stock  doing  well  on  it; 
in  fact,  many  farmers  thresh  the  whole  of 
their  meadows,  feeding  that  sort  of  hay  alto- 
gether. Owing  to  the  protracted  dry  weather 
the  corn  crop  will  be  materiall.y  cut  jshort. 
There  are  a  great  many  stalks  without  sign 
of  an  oar.  Late  corn  is  firing  a  good  deal 
and  will  make  fodder  full  of  nubbins.  The 
pastures  look  as  dry  as  a  board.  Water  is 
failing  and  many  families  are  hauling  it  for 
house  use.  It  seems  to  me  that  every  farmer 
should  have  a  capacious  pond,  deep  and  wide. 
The  entire  dam  should  be  scooped  from  the 
bottom  of  the  pond.  Such  a  dam.  with  a 
pipe  and  tank,  would  be  a  wonderful  bless- 
ing. If  large  enough,  it  would  not  only  fur- 
nish water  for  the  stock,  but  would  raise 
enough  Ssh  to  keep  the  family  going  the  year 
round.  Fresh  fish  are.  a  delightful  change 
when  the  table  has  had  nothjng  upon  it  for 
days  but  bacon  and  potatoes.  It  would  as- 
tonish many  farmers  to  know  how  often,  and 
how  much,  cattle  will  drink  during  the  da.v 
if  they  only  have  free  access  to  a  well-sup- 
plied tank.  Many  of  our  large  cattle-raisers 
are  building  windmills,  with  force-pumps, 
and  forcing  the  water  to  the  barn,  house, 
and  wherever  it  is  needed.  To  pump  water 
by  hand  for  thirty  or  fifty  head  of  cattle  is 
no  small  dnil.v  chore;  nor  is  it  a  light  affair 
to  drive  them  daily  to  water.  The  time  and 


labor  saved  by  windmill,  force-pump  and 
pipes  would  soon  return  the  cost.  Cattle  con- 
tinue to  command  a  good  price.  Men  are  now 
riding  around  the  country  buying  up  all  the 
calves  they  possibly  can.  There  seem  to  be 
creameries  everywhere,  and  milk-wagons  are 
passing  continually.  Calves  suffer  as  one 
consequence.  Creamery  skiin-inilk  isn't  full 
of  growth-contributing  qualities.  Ewe- 
neoked  and  pot-bellied  calves  are  quite  com- 
mon. Por  my  own  part  my  calves  suck  their 
mothers  until  time  to  wean  them.  I  coni- 
nience  to  feed  oats  and  corn  to  them  as  soon 
as  they  will  eat.  Nor  does  it  take  them  long 
to  learn.  I  notice  that  when  {'reamery  calves 
will  bring  but  ton  dollars,  mine  and  their  like 
will  bring  fifteen,  and  when  they  are  offered 
fifteen  I  can  get  twenty.  However,  I  don't 
believe  in  selling  calves.  I  prefer  to  buy. 
I  haven't  sold  a  calf  for  a  good  while.  Nor 
Is  it  a  good  plan  to  sell  corn.  I  have  sold 
more  or  loss  corn  every  year,  but  it  was  to 
neighbors,  whom  I  didn't  care  to  refuse  an 
accommodation.  My  aim  is  to  keep  a  year's 
feed  ahead.  I  was  caught  once  in  a  drought 
without  corn,  and  I  will  never  forget  It.  It 
ran  up  to  eighty  cents  and  one  dollar  a 
bushel.  The  last  drought  I  had  a  thousand 
bushels  of  my  own  raising  to  tide  me  over. 
"A  burned  child  dreads  the  fire."  The 
promise  of  the  spring,  with  reference  to  fruit, 
was  not  fulfilled.  Most  of  the  plums  were 
ruined  by  the  curculio.  Of  a  score  of  vari- 
eties in  niy  grounds  which  were  full  of  young 
plums  but  three  of  them  missed  the  ravages 
of  the  pest.  These  were  the  Wild  Goose, 
Marianna  and  the  Sucker  State.  The  cur- 
culio let  these  three  varieties  alone.  Why,  I 
cannot  tell,  and  will  not  guess.  The  last- 
named  plum  is  very  late  in  ripening.  Apples, 
are  forty  cents  a  bushel.  They  are  not 
plentiful  at  that.  Winter  varieties  are  doing 
but  little  good.  There  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  supply  the  home  demand.  Peaches  have 
done  well.  The  leaf-curl  damaged  a  large 
number  of  trees,  but  enough  remain  to  enable 
all  to  buy  at  a  dollar  a  bushel.  M.v  Early 
Crawfords  I  was  compelled  to  prop  up. 
Trees  could  hardly  bear  more.  It  is  a  grand 
thing  to  have  plenty  of  fruit.  It  is  healthy, 
and  if  one  has  much,  it  contributes  to 
wealth.  Men  wonder  wh.v  their  trees  don't 
bear  better.  The  reason  is  a  simple  one;  they 
are  hungry,  and  want  feeding.  I  give  my 
orchards  loads  and  loads  of  manure  every 
year,  and  they  bear  heavily.  E.  B.  H. 

Knowlton,  Iowa. 

From  Missouri.— Camden  county  is  a  pro- 
ductive, undeveloped,  timbered  county.  Tame 
grasses  grow  in  abundance.  All  kinds  of 
fruit  do  well.  The  timber  is  fine,  the  water 
is  good,  and  the  range  for  stock  is  great. 
Laud  is  ver.v  cheap,  ranging  from  $1.50  to 
|5  an  acre.  All  who  desire  to  buy  cheap  land 
and  get  a  good  home  should  come  and  see 
this  country.  I  bought  160  acres  for  $600. 
Since  I  have  five  hundred  apple  and  other 
kinds  of  fruit  trees  started  it  is  worth  .$2,000. 
Others  can  do  as  well.  J.  F. 

Mack's  Creek,  Mo. 


Satisfactory  Machinery 

A  farmer  desires 
machinery  that  will 
save  him  labor;  that 
will  not  break  down; 
that  is  not  expensive 
to  operate;  that  will 
do  exactly  as  it  is  ad- 
vertised to  do. 

THE  LITTLE  GLINT 
SEPARATOR 

is  such  a  machine. 
It's  easy  to  run,  easy 
to  clean,  a  remarkably 
clean  and  economical  skimmer  and  will 
last  a  lifetime. 

BRANCHES:  SHARPLES, 

oIsib'a'Neb.  West  Chester.  Pa. 

Dubuque,  Iowa. 

CREAM  SEPftBATOBS 

De  Laval  "Alpha"  and  "Baty"  Separators 

First— Best— Cheapest.   All  Styles- Sizes. 
Prices  $50.-  to  $800.- 
Save  $10.- per  cow  per  year.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO 


74  CORTLANOT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


A  Good  Wagon 

begins  v  ith  good  wheels.  Unless 
the  wheels  ore  good  the  wajfon  Is 
o  tallurc.   IF  YOU  BUY  THE 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEEL 

mad;  to  lit  any  waKon— your  wagon 
■will  always  hayi;  pood  wheels.  Can't 
dry  out  or  rot.  No  loose  tires.  Any 
heicrlit.  anv  wirlthfire.  Catalog  free. 

ELECtRIO  WHEEL  CO. 

Basi)6  QULN'OT,  UX. 


Cheap  Farm  Fence 


I  Steel  King  Fence  Machines, 
1  Yard  or  Lawn  Fences,  Farm 
I  and  Yard  Gates,  Steel  Farm 

 1  Fence  Posts,  Coil  Spring  and 

Galvanized  Fence  Wire,  Barb  Wire,  and  Staples, 
all  sold  direct  to  farmers  at  wholesale  prices. 

CATALOGUE  FREE.    KOKOMO  FENCE  MCH.  CO., 

12  NORTH  ST.  KOKOMO,  IND.,  U.  S.  A- 


4  Buggy  WTieels  with  Tire  on  -  $5.60 
With  Axles  Boxes  Set,      -     -  8.00 

I  make  all  sizes  and  grailes.  Carriage  and 
wagon  Jiardware  of  eyery  deseription.  Cat- 
alogue free.  WM.B.IiUOB,  Center  Uall.  Pa. 
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September  15,  1898. 


®ur  farm. 


ORCHARD  NOTES. 

THE  chief  need  for  our  orchards  is 
elimination  of  inferior  sorts  of  fruit. 
Downing  did  us  great  service  in  rig- 
id classification  of  all  the  fniits 
that  were  liable  to  be  for  sale  in  the  cat- 
alogued But  now  we  are  overrun  with  a 
vast  number  of  new  things,  and  are  com- 
pelled to  plant  as  best  we  can,  and  then  dig 
out  such  as  will  not  thrive  with  us. 

For  instance,  in  this  section,  central  New 
York,  we  cannot  grow  perfectly  such  stan- 
dard varieties  of  apples  as  Yellow  Belle- 
Hower,  Tompkins"  County  King,  Golden  Pip- 
pin,'Jonathan  and  Xe\vtown  Pippin.  Golden 
Pippin,  if  grown  at  all,  must  be  grafted  high 
on'  older  trees.  The  trouble  is  that  the 
wood  winter-kills,  and  if  standing  on  its  own 
trunk  we  are  liable  to  lose  a  superb  orchard 
in  a  single  winter.  This  subject  of  high 
grafting  is  worth  more  consideration.  Some 
of  our  best  fruits,  if  root-grafted,  will  perish 
with  us.  What  I  said  of  Golden  Pippin  is 
equally  true  of  the  Spitzenburg.  That  su- 
perb variety  will  thrive  as  well  as  ever  if 
you  will  graft  it  high  on  home-grown  seed- 
lings. 

*  *  * 

We  have  a  new  pest,  or  rather  an  old  one, 
becoming  quite  more  general,  that  we  must 
know  more  about.  I  refer  to  the  tripeta- 
f}^-.  This  creature  lays  its  eggs  all  summer 
ou  the  surface  of  the  apple,  and  cannot  be 
reached  by  either  copper  mixtures  or  arsen- 
ites.  In  fact,  we  have  not  yet  discovered 
any  effective  leniedy.  I  can  add  this  item 
that  will  be  of  some  use:  The  tripeta-fly 
works  most  readily  in  the  shade  and  where 
bushes  are  grown  under  the  tree.  Trees 
standing  in  berry-gardens  and  vineyards 
have  the  crop  ruined  almost  completely. 
I  recommend  higher  trimming  and  growing 
in  the  open.  Perhaps  our  trees  will  here- 
after be  planted  of  necessity  further  apart. 


A  curious  series  of  developments  have  tak- 
en jilace  in  our  orchards  during  the  spring 
and  .summer  of  '98.  The  continued  rains 
prevented  the  pollenizing  of  early  apples, 
but  on  tiie  contrary  gave  us  only  early  cher- 
ries. 'J  he  man  who  wishes  to  be  a  successful 
orchaidist  must  keep  a  few  hives  of  bees. 
With  a  dozen  hives  to  twenty  acres  of  gar- 
den and  orchard  I  believe  he  will  never 
meet  with  an  entire  loss  of  fruit. 


An  excellent  ajiple  for  the  whole  apple 
belt  is  a  seedling  which  started  hereabouts 
in  an  orchard  planted  by  the  missionary  to 
the  Iroquois  Indians,  in  1791.  The  original 
tree  was  standing  until  1895,  over  one  hun- 
dred and  three  years  old.  The  apple  much 
resembles  the  Yellow  Belleflower  in  appear- 
ance, but  is  utterly  useless  until  as  late  in 
the  winter  as  February  or  March.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  satisfy  customers  with  this  fi-uit, 
because  they  are  liable  to  eat  it  or  cook 
it  early  in  the  winter.  Its  peculiarity  is 
keeping  admirably  until  May  and  .June. 


Three  of  the  best  fall  apples  that  we  can 
now  plant  are  Shiawassie  Beauty,  Princess 
Loui.se  and  President.  The  last  of  these  is 
the  most  ilelicious  apple  I  have  ever  eaten 
in  October  or  November.  Why  it  is  seldom 
planted  I  do  not  understand.  It  is  a  good 
grower,  and  only  a  fair  cropper.  The  Shi- 
awasse  is  the  most  persistent  bearer  of  the 
most  beautiful  apples  I  have  ever  seen.  It 
has  the  peculiarity  of  ripening  in  succession, 
from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  middle  of 
November.  Princess  Louise  is  a  seedling  of 
the  Snow  apple,  and  I  think  an  improvement 
on  that  tine  fruit.  Those  wiio  want  thor- 
oughly good  apples  for  the  table  and  for 
cooking  must  not  go  without  these  three 
varieties. 


A  really  good  winter  apjjle  is  seldom 
found.  Certainly  the  Talman  cannot  be 
ranked  as  a  tolerable  table  fruit.  But  if 
you  will  procure  a  tree  of  tlie  old-fashioned 
Belle  Bonne,  an  apple  common  in  Connect- 
icut one  hundred  years  ago,  you  will  get  a 
really  toothsome,  rich,  long-keeping  sweet 
apple.  The  tree  is  very  .-<hapely,  and  reg- 
ularly bears  fine  crops.  The  apple  is  large 
and  nearly  round,  with  golden  Hesh  and  a 
yellow  skin  slightly  russety.  Like  all  sweet 
apple.a,  and  most  sour  ones,  it  should  be 
grown  where  the  sun  can  reach  the  finiit. 

E.  P.  Powell. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Conducted  hy  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Uammontou,  Xew  Jersey. 


HOW  TO  SECURE  HARDY  CHICKS. 

A  hen  can  be  kept  in  service  for  three 
or  more  years;  she  will  only  have  to  be 
raised  once,  and  loses  no  time  after 
the  first  year..  However,  leaving  that  view 
of  the  matter  for  future  consideration, 
it  may  be  well  aliirmed  that  the  con- 
tinued sacrifice  of  hens  and  replacing 
them  with  pullets  is  doing  much  harm  to 
all  flocks  which  are  composed  of  pullets,  as 
the  use  of  pullets  for  breeding  purposes  is 
to  use  immature  mothers.  It  is  well  known 
that  vigorous  chicks  are  secured  from  hens 
that  are  two  years  old  and  over  more  gen- 
erallj-  than  from  pullets,  especially  when  the 
hens  are  mated  with  cockerels  not  under 
eighteen  months  old.  When  eggs  are  used 
from  pullets  year  after  jear  it  can  only  re- 
sult in  deterioration  of  the  flock,  not  because 
of  lack  of  new  blood,  but  of  vigor  in  the 
parent  stock.  This  has  been  demonstrated 
by  using  eggs  from  old  hens  and  pullets  in  an 
incubator.  The  eggs  from  pullets  produced 
as  many  chicks  as  the  eggs  from  the  hens, 
but  in  the  brooder  the  loss  from  the  lot  of 
chicks  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by  pullets  was 
three  times  as  large  as  in  the  next  lot,  which 
was  composed  of  chicks  hatched  from  eggs 
laid  by  hens.  All  the  chicks  had  the  same 
sire,  were  fed  alike  and  cared  for  alike  in 
every  respect,  but  the  chicks  from  the  ma- 
tured hens  were  not  only  stronger  and  more 
vigorous,  but  they  grew  faster  and  gave 
more  satisfaction  in  every  way.  The  reason 
why  some  prefer  to  keep  pullets  is  because 
they  labor  under  the  mistaken  supposition 
that  it  is  cheaper  to  raise  pullets  than  to 
feed  molting  hens.  Now,  it  costs  something 
to  feed  the  pullet  from  the  egg  to  maturity, 
while  only  three  months  (or  less)  is  required 
for  the  hens  to  molt.  The  majority  of  pul- 
lets do  not  lay  until  seven  months  old,  and 
this  period  of  time  is  a  total  loss.  A  hen. 
should  be  in  her  prime  at  three  years  old. 
A  breeder  had  a  hen  six  years  old  that  laid 
more  eggs  than  any  hen  or  pullet  in  his  yard. 
In  the  comparison  of  chicks  from  eggs  laid 
by  pullets  and  hens,  the  chicks  from  the 
hens  are  much  easier  to  raise,  though  the 
eggs  from  the  pullets  hatch  equally  as  well. 
For  breeding  purposes  use  the  hens.  \^  hile 
the  pullet  may  at  first  lay  more  than  the 
hen,  yet  she  is  also  more  costly,  considering 
that  she  must  be  raised. 


PRESERVING  EGGS-SULPHUR  PROCESS. 

Take  a  common  starch-box  vnth.  a  sliding 
lid.  Put  the  eggs  in  the  box,  and  upon  an 
oyster-shell  or  other  suitable  substance 
place  a  teaspoonful  of  sulphur.  Set  fire  to 
the  sulphur,  and  when  the  fumes  begin  to 
rise  briskly  shut  up  the  lid,  make  the  box 
tight,  and  do  not  disturb  it  for  half  an 
hour.  Now  take  out  the  eggs,  pack  in  oats, 
and  the  job  is  done.  If  the  oats  or  packing- 
material  be  subjected  to  the  same  process 
it  will  be  all  the  better.  If  a  barrelful  is  to 
be  preserved,  place  the  eggs  in  a  tight  barrel 
two  thirds  full,  with  no  packing  whatever. 
Fire  a  pound  of  sulphur  upon  a  suitable 
substance  on  top  of  the  eggs  in  the  vacant 
space  over  them,  shut  up  tightlj',  let  stand 
an  hour,  and  then  take  out  the  eggs.  As 
the  gas  is  much  heavier  than  air  it  will  sink 
to  the  bottom,  or,  rather,  fill  up  the  barrel 
with  the  fumes.  In  another  barrel  or  box 
place  some  oats,  and  treat  in  the  same  way. 
Now  pack  the  eggs  in  the  oats,  head  up  the 
barrel,  and  turn  the  barrel  every  day  to 
prevent  falling  of  the  yolks,  using  each  end 
alternately,  and  they  will  keep  a  year,  or, 
according  to  the  efficiency  of  the  operation, 
a  shorter  or  longer  time. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  that  the  pro- 
cess is  a  dry  and  neat  one,  and  very  inex- 
pensive, sulphur  being  a  very  cheap  article. 
The  process  was  sold  several  years  ago  by 
certain  parties  as  "Ozone,"  but  is  an  old 
one,  and  tlie  parties  were  exposed,  not  that 
the  process  was  a  fraud,  but  because  they 
sold  a  pound  of  sulphur  as  ozone  for  $2. — 
Poultry-keeper. 


IMPROVING  AT  A  SMALL  COST. 

By  being  careful  one  can  improve  a  com 
mon  flock  at  a  small  cost,  place  on  a  farm 
one  or  two  hundred  fowls,  and  in  two  sea- 
sons have  none  liut  thoroughbreds  >ipon  it, 
all  with  a  direct  outlay  of  but  a  few  dollars 
It  will,  however,  require  work  and  care.  It 
will  not  do  to  buy  a  trio  or  a  pair  of  fowls 
of  some  good  and  desirable  breed  and,  in 
turning  them  loose  in  the  flock,  expect  in  a 
year  or  two,  by  some  magical  means,  to  find 
the  whole  flock  like  them  in  form  and  feath 


er.  Plenty  of  outbuildings  are  usually  found 
on  any  farm,  in  some  corner  of  which  a  nice 
little  coop  may  be  fitted  up,  with  a  small 
run  attached,  at  a  trifling  outlay  of  time 
and  labor.  Here  the  work  of  improving  the 
farm  fowls  should  really  begin.  Some  care 
should  be  exercised  in  building  this  yard  to 
make  it  so  that  the  mongrels,  who  usually 
fly  like  pigeons  and  can  crawl  through  the 
smallest  openings,  may  not  get  in  with  the 
pure-bred  stock  and  fight  with  or  disturb 
them.  Wire  netting  for  the  roof  and  sides 
of  such  a  run  is  the  most  effective  way  of 
keeping  them  out.  The  fowls  and  such  a 
yard  complete  the  fixings  necessary  to 
change  the  flock  on  any  place,  and  from  the 
fowls  thus  selected  and  attended  to  the 
mongrels  can  soon  be  superseded  and  in  a 
gradual  manner. 

THE  USE  OF  BROODERS. 

Many  novices  make  their  own  brooders, 
and  only  find  out  that  they  do  not  know 
how  to  properly  construct  a  brooder  after 
they  have  lost  several  hundred  chicks.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  to  raise  one  hundred 
chicks  for  the  market  will  more  than  pay 
for  the  brooder  it  is  a  mistake  to  attempt 
to  economize  by  making  one,  when  by  pur- 
chasing a  brooder  there  will  be  a  saving  of 
labor  and  more  chicks  raised.  Brooders  have 
been  very  successful,  and  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  one  that  is  made  right.  Hot- 
water  incubators  are  also  excellent,  but  they 
cannot  be  used  except  by  keeping  the  water 
heated.  With  all  brooders  stoves,  heaters 
or  lamps  must  be  used.  The  main  point, 
however,  is  the  care.  No  matter  how  the 
brooder  is  made,  the  attendant  must  watch 
it.  If  any  one  expects  to  raise  chicks,  and 
trusts  to  the  brooder  entirely,  loss  rrill  re- 
sult. A  brooder  should  be  so  constructed  as 
to  retain  the  heat  at  somewhere  near  one 
hundred  degrees,  and  it  matters  not  how  the 
brooder  is  made  so  that  the  temperature  is 
maintained.  There  is  no  reason  why  a 
brooder  should  not  do  good  work.  The  main 
point  is  the  man,  not  the  brooder,  for  one 
must  be  willing  to  look  after  the  brooder 
both  day  and  night. 


GRAVEL  AND  EGG-SHELLS. 

Gravel  as  usually  found  in  most  soils 
has  been  rounded  by  the  air,  water  and  heat, 
through  wear  and  tear.  L^nless  sharp  it  is 
valueless.-  As  soon  as  the  fowl  rounds  off  a 
sharp  substance  in  the  gizzard  it  is  voided; 
hence,  hens  prefer  sharp  shells  to  ground 
gravel.  The  reason  they  eat  more  shells 
when  laying  (or  more  sharp  gi'it  of  any 
kind)  is  because  (when  laying)  more  food 
is  required,  and  consequently  there  is  better 
digestion  and  assimilation.  Because  an  egg 
has  specks  or  flakes  of  lime  on  the  shell 
does  not  imply  that  it  is  due  to  feeding 
shells,  as  the  same  thing  occurs  when  no 
oyster-shells  are  given.  It  may  be  due  to 
the  food,  also.  As  a  mle,  such  hens  are 
fat.  Some  kinds  of  gravel  are  limestone 
and  of  the  same  composition  as  oyster- 
shells.  There  are  millions  of  hens  that  nev- 
er saw  an  oyster-sheil.  and  they  do  not  lay 
soft-shelled  eggs.  Soft-shelled  eggs  always 
indicate  overfeeding. 


LARGE  RETURNS  FROM  POULTRY. 

Readers  should  not  object  to  the  extra 
amount  of  attention  devoted  to  the  hen  and 
her  products.  Eggs  are  comparatively  low. 
They  will  soon  be  higher.  Grain  is  cheap, 
but  it  will  soon  be  dearer.  If  the  farmer 
is  to  have  any  eggs  to  sell  while  eggs  are 
scarce  and  dear  he  must  begin  the  work 
of  preparation  now  and  keep  at  it.  The  price 
of  eggs  is  not  much,  but  the  sum  total  of  all 
the  eggs  produced  in  the  country  is  greater 
in  value  than  the  products  of  the  silver- 
mines.  This  country  does  not  produce  eggs 
enough  to  supply  the  home  market.  There 
is  no  other  direction  in  which  the  intelli- 
gent use  of  labor  and  material  vriW  produce 
as  certain  and  profitable  returns  as  wi,th 
poultry.  A  flock  of  hens  kept  on  the  farm 
and  well-cared  for  means  many  comforts 
and  luxuries  that  would  not  otherwise  be 
possible. 

We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  ad  of  F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  of  Mllford,  Mass., 
which  makes  its  first  appearance  with  this 
Issue  for  the  season  of  1898-9.  These  people  are 
the  manufacturers  of  the  now  world-famous 
Mann  Green  Bone  Cutters  which,  since  their 
Introduction  to  the  public,  have  completely 
revolutionized  the  poultry  Industry.  There  is 
abundance  of  testimony  to  prove  that  the 
feeding  of  ?reen  bone  cut  by  these  machines 
has  doubled  the  production  of  eegs  in  hun- 
dreds of  Instances.  These  people  wish  us  to 
state  that  they  are  better  than  ever  prepared 
to  handle  the  trade  eulru.sted  to  them.  See 
th^ir  ad  ou  this  page. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

The  selecting  of  the  eggs  is  the  first  and 
most  important  matter  in  the  hatching  of 
cliicks.  Very  large  eggs,  small  eggs,  eggs 
sharp  at  both  ends,  eggs  that  have  protu- 
berances, thin-shelled  eggs,  and  such,  should 
be  discarded,  as  it  is  a  waste  of  time  using 
them.  Eggs  should  be  of  normal  swse.  per- 
fect in  shape,  smooth  and  fresh.  When  the 
chicks  are  hatched  out,  do  not  feed  them 
much  wet  ^oods,  but  keep  them  at  work 
scratching  for  seeds,  and  you  will  have  fewer 
eases  of  leg  weakness  and  bowel  disease. 
The  matter  of  raising  chicks,  however,  de- 
pends on  the  eggs  from  which  they  are 
hatched. 

SAVE  THE  LEAVES. 

If  you  do  not  rake  up  the  leaves  and  lay 
in  a  supply  of  dry  earth  before  wincer  you 
will  make  a  mistake.  Dry  earth  is  an  ab- 
sorbent and  a  disinfectant,  as  well  as  per- 
mitting of  easily  cleaning  the  poultry-house. 
If  a  large  supply  of  leaves  are  obtained  in 
which  the  hens  can  scratch  in  winter  the  re- 
sult will  be  less  liability  to  disease  and  more 
eggs.  Leaves  on  the  floor  make  excellent 
protection  from  the  cold  drafts  of  air  that 
come  from  below,  and  thus  assist  in  keep- 
ing the  poultry-house  warm  and  comfortable. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 

Fertile  Ess»  E.  B.  M.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

writes:  "'I  have  a  fioek  of  hens  with  wbicli 
I  have  had  no  male.  How  long  after  I  put 
a  male  with  the  fioct  will  the  eggs  be  suit- 
able for  hatching?" 

Reply: — From  five  days  to  two  weeks,  ac- 
cording to  conditions.  Individuality  must  be 
considered.   The  rule  is  to  allow  ten  days. 

Crossing  with  Pure  Breeds  E.  E.  R., 

Salem,  Va.,  writes:  "Can  I  change  males- 
Plymouth  Rocks — every  year  and  be  sure  of 
new  blood  without  using  any  other  breed?" 

REn.Y:— Use  males  of  White  Plymouth 
Rocks  next  year  with  Barred  Plymouth 
Bock  hens:  the  second  year  use  Buff  Ply- 
mouth Rock  males,  and  the  third  year  gu 
back  to  Barred  Plymouth  Bock  males. 

Loss  of  Young  Turkej-s.— Mrs.  T.  W.. 
Oilman.  111.,  writes:  "My  turkeys,  two 
months  old,  occasionally  droop  and  refuse 
food.  I  have  examined  them  for  lice.  If  I 
catch  them  water  runs  out  of  their  mouths." 

Replt:— It  is  probably  due  to  feeding  them 
heavily  on  grain,  as  they  require  no  tuoii 
other  than  that  secured  by  foraging.  It  is 
also  possible  that  sharp  gravel  is  lackina;. 
The  symptoms  appear  to  be  those  of  indi- 
gestion. Confine  them  for  two  or  three  days, 
withholding  all  food.  Add  a  teaspoonful  of 
tincture  of  uux  vomica  to  every  gallon  of 
drinking-water. 

Breaking  Sitters.— L.  B.  G.,  San  An- 
tonio, Fla.,  writes:  "How  should  sitting  hens 
be  treated  when  not  desired  for  them  to  sit, 
and  how  long  before  they  cau  be  "broken 
up?" 

Reply:— Put  each  hen  in  a  coop  having 
sides  and  bottom  m.ide  of  open  lath  or  strips 
one  inch  apart.  Give  no  food  for  forty-eight 
hours,  then  feed  an  ounce  of  lean  meat  once  a 
day.  Give  plenty  of  water.  Such  hens  are 
usually  fat,  and  fasting  will  not  injure  them. 
The  open  bottom  prevents  them  from  experi- 
encing the  heating  sensation  of  sitting,  and 
in  four  or  five  days  they  will  be  "cured"  of 
the  inclination  to  sit. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

They  can't  he  profitable  uclesa  ttey  dc>.  They  can't 
help'  living  if  fed  on  Green  Cut  Bone  and 
Granite  Cry-^tal  Grit-    Thev  .iouble  the  eggs. 

Mann's  New  Bone  Cutters 

cut  boDe  \n  the  fastest*  cheapcftt  and  easiest 
way.  Mann*8  Clover  Cutter  aL.t  S\vtn|^lnf 
Feed  Tr«y  p.^y  for  thelI.-«el^  cs  ■i^k^.  Csshor 
insullments.  IluistraleJ  catalogue  JP*3^!E33EI, 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  32,  Millord,  Mass, 


The  MAIN  DISASTER 

th&t  can  come  to  anj  Stock  raiting  or  Dairy  Farmer 
in  to  ifDore  "Cp  (o  Batc^*  xuethode  in  stock  feedinif. 
Probably  n  o  company  in  this  country  has  advocated 
soch  methods  so  long  and  persicitently  as  the 
.Smalley  Mi's;,  Co.  of  Manitowoc,  Wis.  Their 
1899  Silo  (ttrrafi/r*-,  which  they  entitle  Smalley's 


lalleT's 

Stock  FecilerS  <iuide»  is  now  ready  for  distribu- 
tion, and  will  be  mailed  free  if  yon  name  this  paper. 
Also  catalopaes  and  price  Hsta  of  the  largest  and 
most    complete    line  ~  ~ 

of  Silo  Machinery 


ON  EARTH. 


na.  DnII.  iMtL  Taal  trmm> 


Tlie  Universal  Repair  Machine. 

roi  rmmin  iho  heciiuics. 


OMCt  SMOWM.  SELLS  ITSEL' 

BLOOMFEU)  MFG.  CO. 

Adding    BLOOMnOJX  INIX 


FARMERS  i 


AW  MILLS, 

A\F.R«. 
OR.\  .MILLS. 
AV  PRES«KS. 
ATF.K  WIIKKLS. 
•end  for  Cutulotf lie. 
BeWiCH  KIU  MAkTJTACrCRISG  COKPiXT,  iUinla.  Gil.  Si.  Louis.  Mo. 


C^e  *f\  &9f%  OVER  so  HAKES 

Largectt  assortment 
iu  America.   Write  for  confidential  offer. 
Von  can  earn  a  wheel  acting  as  our  agent. 
Brown-Lewis  Cycle  Co.  H.  Chicago.U.S.A. 


ROOFING 


The  l>est  K'eil  Knpe  Roofint?  for 
Ic.  iH'r  SI),  tt..  i*H|>8  antl  unil»  iii- 

 rluiml.   Siilkfil  Unit's  for  i*la«ter. 

Samples  free.  Tus  fay  bimlla  uuut  i.nv  va,  tamdea, ».  j. 
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®ur  farm. 


LIMING  LAND. 

ALAUGE  numlier  of  experiments  con- 
ducted at  this  station  and  upon 
farms  in  various  portions'  of  the 
state  have  given  everyindication  that 
large  tracts  of  land  in  Rhode  Island  cannot 
lie  made  to  grow  clover  successfully  by  the 
use  of  ordinary  couiniercial  fertilizers  until 
slaked  lime,  wood-ashes,  or  some  form  of 
lime  other  than' land-plaster  (gypsum),  has 
been  applied.  Even  large  quantities  of  sta- 
ble manure,  unless  applied  annually,  do  not, 
on  certain  soils,  insure  an  even  stand  and  a 
large  crop  of  clover,  though  such  applications 
do  increase  it  to  a  marked  extent. 

These  ex'periments  in  difYerent  portions  of 
the  state  have  .shown  in  a  striking  degree 
that  what  is  true  of  clover  is  also  true  of 
timothy.  Farmers  who  have  been  seeding 
their  land  with  timothy,  redtop  and  clover, 
and  who,  after  one  or  two  years,  Hnd  it 
almost  wholly  occupied  by  Rhode  Island 
bent  and  redtop,  have  usually  attributed 
this  fact  to  the  quality  of  the  timothy-seed 
which  was  employed,  or  to  some  other  un- 
known or  undreamed-of  condition.  It  seems 
that  timothy  cannot  be  grown  successfully 
on  land  which  is  very  sour  and  which,  in 
consequence,  lacks  carbonate  of  lime.  Where 
lime  has  been  applied  timothy  has  been 
found  to  hold  its  own  for  much  longer  inter- 
vals of  time,  and  it  seems  under  such  con- 
ditions to  be  capable  of  overcoming  the 
redtop  and  Rhode  Island  bent  in  the  nat- 
ural struggle  for  existence.  This  explains 
satisfactorily  why  so  many  Rhode  Island 
soils  are  so  free  from  timothy  and  many 
other  grasses,  and  are  so  well  stocked  with 
Rhode  Island  bent;  since  the  latter  grass, 
like  redtop,  will  succeed  on  an  acid  soil 
and  is  not  particularly  benefited  by  liming. 
Rhode  Island  would  probably  ne\-er  have  ac- 
quired its  reputation  as  a  producer  of  Rhode 
Island  bent-seed  had  the  soil  of  the  state 
been  well  supplied  wjth  lime. 

English  farmers,  as  a  rule,  and  many  also 
in  Rhode  Island  and  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States,  consider  redtop  inferior  to  timothy. 
The  same  is  also  true  of  Rhode  Island  bent, 
when  the  hay  is  designed  for  the  feeding  of 
horses.  Doubtless  there  are  some  men  who 
are 'Such  atdent  advocates  of  Rhode  Island 
bent  that  they  would  even  claim  it  to  be  su- 
perior as  a  horse-hay  to  timothy,  but  the  city 
markets  demand  the  latter,  and  those  who 
produce  hay  for  market  purposes  will,  of 
course,  desire  to  grow  that  which  the  market 
demands. 

Our  experiments  have  also  shown  that 
Kentucky  blue-grass  cannot  be  made  to  suc- 
ceed on  very  acid  soils  until  liming  is  re- 
sorted to.  This  explains  the  failure  which 
many  farmers  have  met  with  who  have 
attempted  unsuccessfully  to  grow  this  grass. 
At  the  present  time  a  large  number  of 
small  fruits,  orchard  and  forest  trees  are 
being  experimented  with  at  the  station,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  effect  of 
f  lime  upon  their  growth. 

Similar  experiments  are  also  being  made 
v\nth  ornamental  plants  and  with  certain 
rare  vegetables  not  previously  tested  here. 

One  of  the  most  striking  object-lessons 
which  is  to  be  seen  at  the  present  time  is 
the  wonderful  effect  of  lime  upon  the  growth 
of  asparagus,  and  al-so  the  superiority  of 
nitrate  of  soda  as  compared  with  sulphate 
of  ammonia  as  a  source  of  nitrogen  foi-  this 
crop.  In  view  of  the  large  amount  of  light 
land  in  the  state  which  is  admirably  adapted 
for  asparagus,  and  which  fails  to  produce 
certain  crops  at  a  profit,  there  are  thbse  who 
might  be  interested  to  visit  the  station  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  the  esperiinent  for 
themselves. 

The  idea  should  not  be  gathered  from 
what  has  been  said  that  all  plants  are  ben- 
efited by  lime.  Watermelons  and  musk- 
melons  show  exactly  opposite  requirements 
in  this  particular,  muslanelons  being  helped 
by  it  and  watermelons  injured.  About  one 
himdred  and  fifty  varieties  of  plants  have 
already  been  tested  at  the  station  to  ascer- 
tain their  requirements  in  this  particular. 
A  record  of  the  results  may  be  found  in  the 
annual  reports  of  this  station  for  the  years 
1893-97  inclusive.— Bulletin  No.  47,  Rhode 
Island  Experiment  Station. 


(Queries. 

«arKE.\D  THIS  NUTlt;E,-«« 

guestiODB  from  regular  aiibecribere  of  Fabm  and 
Fireside,  and  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest, 
will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  onlj',  should 
inclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  inauirer  should  accompany 
each  query,  in  order  thafwe  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
WEEKS  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer 
is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written  on  paper 
containing  ntatters  of  business,  and  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


To  Erartieate  Hor.se-raili.sIi.— T.  H.  C, 

Postvillo,  Iowa.  ThorougU  eultivatiou  in 
crops  like  corn  will  kill  horse-radish.  Possi- 
bly the  land  where  it  grows  luxuriantly  needs 
drainage. 

Blister-beetles.— L.  W..  Fraukliu  county. 
Mo.  The  beetles  which  prey  on  your  tomato- 
plants  and  late  potatoes  are  probabl.v  the 
blister-beetles.  DriVe  them  from  row  to  row 
to  a  row  of  straw  placed  along  one  side  of 
the  patch  for  that  purpose,  and  then  set  fire 
to  the  straw.— T.  Greixkr. 

Coal  Soot  and  SaT»-rtn.st.— P.  E.  C.  Bar- 
ton, Md.,  writes:  '■What  value  has  coal  soot 
as  a  fertilizer  compared  with  wood-ashes? 
Is  there  any  fertility  in  decayed  hard-wood 
sawdust  any  more  than  in  leaf-mold?" 

Reply  by  T.  Greixer.— There  is  very  little 
plant-food  contained  in  either  coal  soot  or  de- 
cayed sawdust. 

Tlie   New   Gang-ploTr.s  D.    V.    D.  P.. 

Vinton  county,  Ohio,  inquires  how  the  Tor- 
nado gang-plow  works. 

Reply:- I  do  not  know  whether  it  can  be 
used  on  hill  land.  We  have  none  of  that  de- 
scription here.  The  size  I  have  used  cuts 
three  furrows  each  eight  inches  wide.  It  does 
good  work  on  stubble-laud,  but  requires  two 
ver.v  strong  horses,  or,  better,  three  of  them. 
It  is  hard  on  a  team.— T.  Greiner. 

Grasses  for  Irrigated  Meadow  L.  K. 

M.,  Warrior.  Ala.,  writes:  "I  have  a  forty- 
acre  tract  of  land  which  is  so  situated  as  to 
be  easily  irrigated.  I  wish  to  convert  it  into 
an  irrigated  meadow,  and  would  be  obliged 
for  information  as  to  the  kinds  of  grass  suit- 
able for  such  purpose  in  this  climate,  and 
the  proper  method  of  preparing  the  land  and 
sowing.  I  have  thought  of  using  alfalfa.  The 
land  is  rather  sandy,  with  stiff  clay  subsoil, 
and  is  sub.lect  to  occasional  overflow." 

Reply:— Write  to  Experiment  Station, 
Auburn,  Ala.,  for  list  of  grasses  best  suited 
for  your  purpose.  The  conditions  of  stiff 
clay  subsoil  and  overflowing  are  not  favor- 
able for  alfalfa. 

lveei>injs;-  Beets.  Radishes,  etc.,  in 
Winter.-M.  H.  H..  Baltimore,  Md.,  writes: 
"Can  beets,  winter  radishes  and  salsify  be 
stored  for  winter  use  by  packing  them  in 
siind,  like  carrots?  If  so,  will  they  keep 
well?" 

Reply  by  T.  Grbiner.— Storing  in  sand  in 
a  barrel  or  box  or  in  a  covered  heap  in  a 
cool  cellar  is  as  good  a  method  of  keeping 
beets,  winter  radishes,  cari*ots,  and  the  like, 
as  I  know  of.  I  usually  put  carrots  and  beets 
in  bins,  but  unless  they  are  used  from  the 
top  every  day  the  more  exposed  ones  are 
liable  to  wilt.  I  like  mine  fresh  and'  succu- 
lent. They  are  not  good  otherwise.  The 
least  that  should  be  done,  where  only 
small  quantities  are  stored  in  the  cellar,  is 
to  cover  them  with  sod,  some  old  carpet  or 
something  of  that  sort. 


VETERINARY. 

^  Conducted  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers. 


To  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and  Fibebide  an- 
swers will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired, 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected.  Sub- 
scribers may  send  their  veterinary  queries  directly  to 
De.  H.  J.  Detmebs,  1315  Neil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note.— Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered 
under  any  circumstances. 


"I  received  m.v  order  of  Peerless  Atlas  and 
New  American  Cook  Book' sooner  than  I  ex- 
pected." writes  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Reynolds,  Ridg- 
way,  (Vol.  "Gcttiug  books  from  .vini  is  quite 
dilTereut.  I  tiiid,  from  tin-  way  other  firms 
deal:  you  send  everything,  charges  prepaid, 
whereas  heretofore  I  had  that  expense,  and  it 
was  a  quite  heavy  one.  too.  I  shall  devote 
all  my  time  to  your  agencies— they  pay  the 
best." 


Seems  to  Be  Weak.— M.  B.  P.,  Kalis- 
pell.  Mont.'  It  is  impossible  to  make  out 
from  your  statement  what  may  all  your 
horse,  except  that  he  "seems"  to  be  weak  in 
his  legs  and  that  his  chin  "jerks." 

A  Lame  Mare.- J.  L.,  Belleville,  111.  I 
am  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  make  out  a 
diagnosis  from  your  description,  and  there- 
fore cannot  answer  your  questions.  It  will 
be  best  to  have  your  mare  examined  by  a 
veterinarian. 

Bloody  Milk — A.  L.  B.,  Pawnee  Rock. 
Kan.  Bloody  milk  in  cows,  as  has  been  re- 
peatedly stated  in  these  columns,  may  be 
produced  by  many  widely  different  causes; 
hence,  I  cannot  give  .vou  an.v  satisfactory 
answer  upon  the  simple  statement  that  your 
cow  gives  "bloody  milk." 

Probably    Actinomycosis. — L,    H.  M., 

Longton.  Kan.  What  you  describe  appears  to 
be  a  case  of  actinomycosis  (luiupy-jaw)  in 
the  superior  maxillary  bone,  and  if  so,  and 
you  examine  the  molars  in  the  upper  jaw, 
you  very  likely  will  flud  one  or  more  of  them 


loose  and  decayed.  Only  such  cases  of  acti- 
nomycosis iu  which  the  morbid  process  is 
limited  to  the  skin  and  the  suhctitaneous 
connective  tissues  will  .yield  to  Irealuieut. 
The.  disease,  however,  is  local,  ami  does  not 
affect  the  whole  carcass. 

Hard  to  Milk  J.  G.   I!.,   Hayes'  Store, 

Va.  If  your  eow  is  hard  to  milk  aiul  .vet 
.vuuutj,  viguruiis  milking  will  eB'ect  a  grad- 
ual imprnveiiieiit.  but  will  never  make  her 
easy  milking,  while  gingerly  milking  will 
increase  the  defect.  Any  attempt  to  enlarge 
the  openiug  in  the  teats  by  means  of  instru- 
ments, etc.,  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  serious 
consequences.    Therefore  avoid  it. 

Possibly  .Actinomycosis.— A.  D.,  Timbo, 
Ark.  What  you  attempt  to  describe  may 
possibly  also  be  a  case  of  actinomycosis 
like  that  of  L.  H.  M.,  Longton,  Kan.,  but  1 
am  by  no  means  sure  of  it.  Your  (lescrii)tion 
is  too  indefinite.  Hollow  hoiiis  Is  only  au 
imaginary  di.sease  or  a  term  applied  by  sonu^ 
persons  to  eases  of  sickness  in  cattle  not 
understood  by  them.  All  horns  of  grown 
cattle  are  hollow. 

Lnng-worms  in  Pigs. — E.  W.,  Tennessee 
Cit.v.  Tenn.  If  yimr  pigs  are  strong  and  vig- 
orous, and  the  lung-worms  are  not  too  nuhier- 
ous,  the  pigs  ina.v  pull  through.  Nothing 
can  be  done  with  medication,  because  the 
worms,  having  their  seat  in  the  finest  ram- 
ifications of  the  bronchi,  are  inaccessible. 
The  preventive  of  the  disease  consists  in  not 
'allowing  pigs,  particularly  in  the  spring  and 
fore  part  of  the  summer,  an.v  access  whatever 
to  stagnant  water  in  pools  and  ditches  receiv- 
ing the  drainage  of  hog-lots  and  being  the 
repositories  of  the  worm-brood. 

Treatment  of  Cnrb.— ('.  H.  E..  Etowah, 
N.  0.  It  is  exceedingly  ditijcult  to  give  such 
directions  for  the  treatment  of  diseases  as 
will  make  any  mistakes  or  errors  of  judgment 
impossible.  If  the  curb  of  yoi^r  horse,  prob- 
abl.v yet  a  .voung  animal,  has  been  one  half 
reduced  in  size,  and  if  there  is  no  more 
lameness,  it  will  probably  be  best  that  you 
do  nothing  but  exempt  the  animal  from  an.v 
kind  of  hard  work,  particularly  pulling 
heavy  loads  uphill,  from  an.v  service  as  a 
saddle-horse,  and  from  any  kind  of  work  in 
which  galloping  is  required,  and  to  see  to  it 
that  the  horse  receives  snfBcient  quantities 
of  good  and  nutritious  food,  for  then  the  curb 
is  almost  sure  to  disappear  in  the  course  of 
time,  sa.v  in  a  few  years. 

Diseased  Eye  P.  T.  L.,  Los  Banos,  Cal. 

You  say  tliat  your  cow  has  a  bluish-white 
spot  on  the  pupil  I'-i  (you  probably  meau  on 
the  corneal  of  her  eye,  causing  her  much  pain, 
as  the  e.ve  waters  continuall.v.  Your  further 
statement,  saying  "it  has  affected  the  sight 
of  the  other  eye  so  that  she  is  almost  blind, 
although  the  other  eye  appears  well,"  is 
probably  based  upon  a  mistake.  If  .vou  had 
made  a  close  examination  of  the  diseased 
eye  you  would  probably  have  found  that  the 
whoie  trouble  is  due  to  the  lodgment  of  a 
foreign  body  upon  the  cornea,  hidden,  per- 
haps, by  the  eyelid.  When  this  reaches  you 
the  foreign  body,  maybe  a  chaff,  is  probably 
yet  there,  but  will  have  become  covered  by 
the  exudates,  and  it  may  require  a  veterina- 
rian to  remove  it. 

Snspects  a  Hernia. — W.  D.  C.  Norman- 
d.v.  Mo.  Y'ou  can  easily  ascertain  whether 
the  enlargement  of  your  heifer's  udder  is 
simply  a  swelling  of  the  mammary  glands  or 
a  hernia.  If  it  is  the  latter  the  enlargement 
will  be  one-sided,  somewhat  doughy  to  the 
touch,  and  can  be  made  to  disappear  if  the 
heifer,  when  lying  down,  is  rolled  upon  its 
back,  or  if  the  swelling  is  manipulated  a 
little,  provided  this  is  done  while  the 
stomachs  are  not  too  full  of  food  or  not 
immediatel.v  after  a  heavy  meal.  If  the  en- 
largement is  caused  by  a  swelling  of  the  mam- 
mar.v  glands  the  latter  will  be  more  uniform 
and  much  warmer  to  the  touch,  will  not  be 
dough.v,  and  cannot  be  reduced.  If  it  is  a 
hernia,  and  the  udder  constitutes  the  hernia 
sac,  not  much  can  be  done  by  way  of  treat- 
ment. 

An  Itching  Skin  Disease.— C.  H.  C.  La 

Crosse,  Fla.  Y'our  statement  is  too  meager 
to  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  reliable  diagnosis. 
It  appears  probable,  though,  that  the  disease 
of  .vour  three  horses  is  an  exanthema,  per- 
haps of  the  nodular  form,  often  called  prurigo. 
Wash  the  swelled  and  itching  parts  with 
soap  and  water,  and  then  either  with  a 
three-per-cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid  or 
creolin  in  water,  once  a  da.v,  several  da.vs  in 
succession,  reduce  the  diet  of  the  animals 
and  do  not  expose  them  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun  any  more  than  is  absolutely  necessar.v.  If 
the  horses  are  iu  the  feast  costive  give  them 
some  sulphate  of  soda  (three  to  four  ounces 
each  three  times  a  day)  in  the  water  for 
drinking,  or  if  they  refuse  to  take  the  med- 
icine in  that  wa.v,  give  them  a  physic  of  from 
six  to  eight  drams  of  aloes  in  the  shape  of 
a  pill. 

Unclean  Coat  of  Hair— Collar-boil. — 

W.  O.  L.,  Powell,  Neb,  Unless  your  mare 
suffers  from  a  chronic  disease,  for  instance,  a 
chronic  lung  trouble  or  a  chronic  uterine 
disease,  I  cannot  answer  .vour  question.  It  is 
hardl.v  probable  that  she  is  affected  with  a 
chronic  digestive  disorder,  for  then  her  appe- 
tite would  not  be  as  good  as  you  sa.v  it  is.  

As  to  your  horse  with  a  "lump  on  his  shoul- 
der." which  probably  means  a  shoulder-boil, 
a  surgical  operation  will  be  required  to  re- 
move the  latter,  although  it  ma.v  perhaps 
be  sufficient  to  cut  into  the  boil  from  the 
lowest  practicable  point  to  the  center  of  the 
same,  and  to  insert  a  crystal  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  and  it  may  be  necessar.v  to  excise 
the  whole  growth  by  means  of  the  surgical 
knife.  But  not  knowing  an.v  more  about  the 
case  in  question  than  what  .vou  sa.v  in  your 
statement  about  the  preseuce  of  a  firm 
"lump,"  I  cannot  decide  what  kind  of  an 
operation  will  be  required  or  be  the  most 
practical.  Still,  this  is  not  necessar.v,  because 
neither  of  the  two  operations  mentioned 
should  be  performed  b.v  any  one  except  a 
competent  veterinarian,  and  tie  will  uot  need 
any  advice  how  to  proceed.  ' 


ON  the:  bias. 

That's  the  secret  of  the  G/A  Bias  Girth  Horse 
Blaunots.  The  girth  is  on  the  bias— that  meant 
cru.-^-^ed.  It  wort£9  automatically.  The  blaoket 
can't  slip.  If  you  pull  one  side,  the  other  aide 
keeps  the  blauket  from  slidiDg,  and  yet  it  doesn't 
bind  the  horse.  He  couldn't  displace  it  if  he 
rolled  in  it. 

®  Bias  Girth 

k  Horse  Blankets  are  made  In  all  styles— to  fit  any 
I  horse— to  suit  any  purse.    Ask  yonr  dealer  for 
'6|/V  Bias  Girth  Blankets,  and  look  for  the  trade* 
mark.    A  hook  on  the  subject  sent  free. 

."M.  AYUES  d£  SONS*  PhlladelpliUu 


SAVE  MONEY  F 

We  manufacture  a  ti  ne  line  of  up-to-date 
latest  st.vle  ot  Surreys,  BuBKles  PJiae- 
toiiH  aud  Spring  Waeona. 
We  sell  them  direct  to  yoa 
at  wholesale  prices, 

thus  saving  you  all  the  ageat's  and  deal- 
ers' proflts.  you  get  Iresh  goods  from 
first  hand  and  deal  with  responsible  par- 
ties. We  deliver  vehicles  C.  o.  b.  cars  at 
Goshen,  Ind.,  or  Kan,  City,  Mo„  to  suit 
purchaser.  We  sell  "Goshen"  Bicycles, 
Sewing  Machines,  narncss,  etc.,  etc 
Write  to^iay  forFKEEiUustrated  cata- 
logue. All  prices  marked  in  plain  figures. 

EDWARD  W.  WALKER  CARRIAGE  CO. 
20,  New  Street,  Goshen,  Indiana. 

San.  CUy  Wareroams  and  Office,  1303  W.  Hlk  St. 


Silo  Machinery 


and^ri'adHOI'SG  POWfiCS  Operating 

No  Dairy  or  Stock  Farm  can  connt  itself  in  shape 
to  compete  in  the  manufacture  of  Dairy  Products  or 
Beef,  without  the  aid  of  the  Silo.  We  make  the 
largest  line  of  Silo  .Hackiiierrj  on  Earth,  and  know  that 
in  consequence  we  can  give  you  positively  better  value 
foryourmoney  than  you'can  get  elsewhere.  ^98  Silo 
Booklet/V«etoany  address.  Contains  «x-Gor. board's 
latest  views  on  Ensilaqe  a*  related  to  the  Dairy  Cow, 

"Smalley  Goods"  Agency  I  smalley  mfg.  CO., 

...  _    .      .  Sole  Makers, 

goes  with  first  order.       I      Manitowoc,  Wla. 
The  .t.W.  Straub  Co.,  Gen..lgU.,  Cnnal  &  Randolph  Sts.,  Chicago,Ill. 


SAVE  LABOR 

in  that  most  slavisli  job  of  cutting  ofl  corn  by  usingthe 

SCIENTIFIC  • 


HARVESTER 


Those  side  wiugs  are 
hinged  SAFETY 
SHAFTS. 


ADJUST- 
ABLE 
SAFETY 
SEATS. 

Cuts  any  de- 
sired height. 


It  meets  every  requirement  of  a  machine  corn  cutter 
at  a  price  that  places  it  within  easy  reach  of  every 
farmer.   Send  for  catalogue  and  price. 

THE  FOGS  MFG.  CO..  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


A$25WATCHfor$3^ 


too 

That's  what  yoo  will  say  whtn  you  see 
this  magoihceDt  f  ull  eo^rsved  boo  ting  case 
watch,  titled  complete  with  high  grade 
ELGIK  Style  movement  absolately  gaar< 
aoteed  for  5  years. 
Cat  tbiaoat  and  seed  it  to  as  with 
your  name  aod  address  and  wenllt 
seod  the  natch  to  you  byexpressfor 
I  examiDatioD,  you  examine  it  at  the 
lexpresa  office  and  if  as  repreaeoted 
[pay  the  express  agent  our  special  io- 
^troductory  price  $3.75  and  it  is  youra. 
I  Only  one  watch  to  each  customer  at 
this  price.    Mention  in  yonr  letter 
whetoer  yoa  want  gent's  or  lady'a 
size  and  order  to-day  as  we  will  send 
out  samples  at  this  reduced  pricefor 
— .^^^^  sixty  days  only.  Address 

C£.  OHALUEBS  Si  CO..  8&6  Dearborn  St.,  CUICAQQi 


7000  BICYCLES 


carried  over  from  1897  »i  ust 
\  6e  sacrificed  now.  New 
|U]gIi  Grade*  all  styles, 
Ibest  equipment,  guaran- 
heed.  S9.75  to  $17,00. 
iCeed  wheel8,late  models, 
'all   makes,  $3  to  $12. 

Weship  on  approval  with- 
Pout  a  cent  payment.  Write 
_^;^lornbflrcaIii  list  and  art  cata!og:ue 
IsT^eTres  models.  BICYCLE  FREE  for 
eeason  to  advertise  them.  Send  for  one.  Rider  agrenta 
wanted.  Learn  how  to  Earn  a  Bicycle  and  make  money. 

E.  F.  MEAD  CyCLE  CO.,  CHICAGO. 

Notice  to  Club-raisers 

Valuable  premiums  are  given  FREE  for 
clubs  of  subscribers  to  Farm  and  Fike- 
.SIDE.  Instructions  "How  to  Get  Up 
Clubs"  will  be  sent  free  upon  request. 

Address  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


H 


OVV  TO  CURE  THE  HEAVES  and  twenty  five 
best  Horse  Receipts  iu  tlie  work!  tur  10  cents. 
J.  U.  BVKDICK,  MlUI^axOK,  KSK.  Uu.,  ILLS. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


Septembeb  15,  1898. 


LOVE'S  FULFILLING. 

Ob,  love  is  weak 
Wliicli  counts  tlie  answers  and  the  gains, 
Weiglis  all  tlie  losses  and  the  paius, 
And  eagerly  each  fond  woi'd  drains 

A  joy  to  seek '. 

■When  love  is  strong 
It  never  tames  to  take  heed 
Or  know  ir  its  return  exceed 
Its  gift ;  in  its  sweet  baste  no  greed, 

Ifo  strifes  belong. 

It  hardly  asks 
If  it  be  loved  at  all,  to  take 
So  barren  seems,  when  it  can  make 
Sach  bliss,  for  the  beloved  sake. 

Of  bitter  tasks. 

Its  ecstasy 
Could  find  hard  death  so  beauteous; 
It  sees  through  tears  how  Christ  loved  ns, 
And  speaks,  in  saying  "I  love  thus," 

No  blasphemy. 

So  much  we  iniss 
If  love  is  weak,  so  much  we  gain 
If  love  is  strong;  God  thinks  no  pain 
Too  sharp  or  lasting  to  ordain 

To  teach  us  this. 


-H.H. 


THE  KLONDIKE  FEVER  IN 
BUTTERVILLE. 

Br  M.\rDE  Monnisox  huet. 

pi^HEUE  .ain't  no  use  in  yotir 
follerin"  me  out  here,  'Leo- 
ta,  my  mind's  sot,"  said 
Hezakiah  Bently.  shifting 
uneasily  upon  the  old  saw- 
horse  and  crossing  one 
brown  oreralled  leg  over 
the  other.  "Ton  might  as 
well  go  back  in  the  house 
an'  shut  the  door.  You've 
yapped  at  me  'noagh  t'  last 
f'r  one  spell." 

"Well.  I  guess  you'll  hear 
considerable  more,  Hez'kiar, 
'fore  I  git  said  what  I'm  goin"  t'  say.  I'd  like 
t'  know  who  started  this  haggliu',  anyhow," 
and  Aunt  Electa  brandished  the  dish-towel 
she  held  in  her  right  hand  energetically. 

"Who  started  it?"  retorted  Uncle  Hezakiah, 
with  di.sgust.  "Who  else  ever  does  start  it 
but  you,  I'd  like  t'  know.  Didn't  you  keep 
it  up  ever'  blessid  minute  while  I  was  eatin' 
my  dinner?  An'  did  that  satisf.v  ye?  No, 
here  ye  be.  chased  out  here  where  I  come  t' 
git  rid  of  ye.  A  pile  o'  peace  a  man  takes 
'round  these  diggin's,  I  swan  I"  and  Uncle 
Hezakiah  snatched  a  sliver  wrathfully  from 
an  elm  block  near  his  feet,  and  began  to 
whittle  for  dear  life. 

"Peace;  Peacel"  and  Aunt  Electa's  face 
grew  red  in  her  excitement.  "A  pile  o'  peace 
anybudy  gits,  f'r  that  matter.  I  guess  you'd 
think  'peace'  if  ever"  blessid  thing  you  heard 
from  the  time  the  first  rooster  crowed  in  the 
mornin'  was  jest  'Klondike!  Klondike!"  an' 
'gold,  gold,  gold,'  till  land  o'  love  knows  I 
wish  the  whole  Klondike  region  would  sink 
offen  the  face  o'  the  airth,  if  might  be:  an'  I 
giiess  more'n  one  poor  woman  wishes  the 
same." 

"Yes,  I  s'pose  there's  more'n  one,"  put  in 
Uncle  Hezakiah.  "I  never  see  a  woman  yit 
that  didn't  want  f  buck  'g'in  anything  a  man 
tried  t'  do.  This  is  jest  the  way  you  went 
on  afore,  when  I  got  the  Cripple  creek  fever." 

"Fever!"  ejaculated  Aunt  Electa.  "I'm  glad 
yon  know  what  t'  call  it,  Hez'kiar.  I'd  call 
it  a  streak  o'  idiotocy  if  I  had  the  namin' 
o'  It.  A  man's  alius  havin'  some  kind  o' 
fever  'r  other.  I  guess  your  fever'd  soon  git 
cooled  off  ff  you  got  up  in  the  Klondike  re- 
gion. An'  land  o'  goodness!  I  don't  know 
but  'twould  be  a  good  thing,  seeln'  you're 
subject  t'  fevers." 

"You're  alius  settln'  your  foot  down  'g'in 
ever'thing  I  want  t'  do,"  complained  Uncle 
Hezakiah.  "No  use  o"  me  tryin'  ever  t'  be 
more'n  an'  ole  clodhopper.  You  keep  me 
a-ploddlu'  right  'long  in  the  same  ole  holler, 
an"  If  I  once  try  t'  wiggle  out  tber's  a  terri- 
ble how-de-do." 

"It's  me.  Yes,  o'  course  It's  me!"  cried 
Annt  Electa,  vehemently.  "It's  me,  I  s'pose, 
that's  a-keepln"  ye  a-slttln"  out  here  on  an  ole 
horse-block  while  ever'  blessid  thing  about 
the  place  Is  goin'  t'  rack  an'  rulu— the  weeds 
In  the  corn  'nough  sight  hiher'n  the  crop,  an' 
ever'thing  ditto.  If  you  had  any  very  aspirin' 
ambition  I  should  think  you'd  get  'round  an' 
see  t'  things,  not  set  here  'ith  your  hands  in 
your  pockets,  a-buildlu'  houses  o'  air.  A  bird 
In  the  linud  Is  worth  two  in  the  bush,  says 
I,  ever'  time.  Folks  kin  talk  'bout  gold 
a-laylu'  round  loose  f'r  folks  t'  pl<'k  up  at 
lecHure  that  wants  to,  an'  folks  kin  put  stock 
In  it  as  wants  to.  I've  heard  geese  afore.  If 
I  wanted  sometbin'  t'  dig  s'  bad  I  think  I'd 
ten'  f  my  taters." 

"Yes,  that's  it,  ten'  t'  your  taters,"  com- 
menced Uncle  Hezakiah.  "I  s'pose  If  there's 
fortunes  f  be  had  a-sallln'  right  'round  over 
my  head,  nn'  all  I  hud  t'  do  was  Jest  t' 
reach  up  nn'  fetch  'em  down,  I'd  best  t'  ten' 
f  my  tutors  an'  let  'em  sail.  A  woman 
never  does  care  'bout  kcepin'  up  with  the 
times.   Now,  there  was  John  (Jrubbs;  when 


he  talked  o'  goin'  t'  Cripple  creek,  didn't  his 
wife  jest  purty  nigh  tear  the  roof  down  over 
their  heads?  I  vum!  I  could  hear  'er  clean 
out  in  the  south  lot  where  I  was  uuderbrush- 
in'.  jest  a-slingin"  things  high  au'  han'some. 
She  'lowed  he'd  waste  all  his  mouey  an' 
laud  'em  clean  in  the  poor-house.  She  didn't 
b'lieve  he'd  ever  git  back  alive,  goin'  into 
such  a  wild  an'  wooley  country;  but  John 
Grubbs  wa'n't  no  man  t'  listen  to  a  woman." 

"Xo.  John  Grubbs  wa'n't  no  man  t'  listen  to 
a  woman,"  interrupted  Auut  Electa,  ••an'  f'r 
more'n  a  year  past  haiu't  poor  Emily  Grubbs 
took  in  washiu's  an'  done  odd  jobs  iu  the 
house  an'  lields  t'  keep  the  bare  necessities 
o'  life  f'r  her  an'  that  poor  blessid  young  'uu; 
an'  now  hain't  the  poor  young  thing  down 
fiat  of  'er  back,  an'll  like  as  not  never  git 
up  ag'in?  Hain't  there  been  times  when 
they've  suffered  f'r  victuals  an"  fire,  poor 
critters?  An'  that  shitBes  John  Grubbs  a-gal- 
avantin'  'round,  the  land  only  knows  where. 
I  guess  it's  been  nigh  onto  a.  year  since  they 
got  even  as  much  as  a  line  from  'im.  I  guess 
If  tiler's  any  gold  Emily  won't  see  hide  n'r 
hair  of  it,  that's  my  notion.  If  John  Grubbs 
had  been  a  man  t'  listen  to  a  woman,  as  .vou 
tell  about,  his  fam'ly  wouldn't  'a'  been  in  the 
shape  they  be  now,  an'  the  farm  wouldn't  'a' 
gone  t'  pay  up  debts  like  it  has  now.  There's 
lots  worse  things  you'll  find.  Hez'kiar,  than 
listenin'  t'  a  woman,  if  I  do  say  it." 

"When  do  you  think  o'  stavtin"  t'  the  Klon- 
dike. Hez'kiar,  anyhow?"  Aunt  Electa  asked 
the  question,  quizzically,  the  while  she  settled 
herself  composedly  upon  the  chopping-block. 

"I  don't  know  what  difference  it  makes. 
'Twon't  be  to-day  n'r  to-morrow,"  answered 
Uncle  Hezakiah,  uneasil.v.  "I'll  go  when 
t'other  fellers  do." 

"Who  all's  goin'?" 

"Well,  Lem'  Keats,  f'r  one.  Mc'n  him  bad 
planned — " 

"Lem'  Keats!  How  many  more  o'  that 
stamp."  interrupted  Aunt  Electa,  disdainful- 
ly. "You  an'  Lem'  Keats,  an'  who  else,  Hez'- 
kiar?" 

"Well,  Dan  Briggs  talks  some  of  it,  an' 
Lige  Elders.  You  needn't  be  runnin'  down 
Lem'  Keats,  'Lecta.  He  mebby  hain't  got 
much  o'  this  world's  goods,  but  he's  a  rattlin* 
good  feller  jest  the  same." 

"Good!  Yes.  good  f'r  notbin'.  It's  all  cut 
an'  dried,  then.  Hez'kiar,  you're  goin'?  You 
an"  Lem'  Keats  an'  Lige  Elders.  Well,  how 
be  you  goin',  Hez'kiar;  goin'  t'  walk?" 

"Oh,  we  got  our  plans  set,"  said  Uncle 
Hezakiah,  mysteriously.  "There's  more'n  one 
way  t'  the  woods,  says  I.  We've  got  our  cal- 
culations all  laid  out." 

.\unt  Electa  made  no  repl.v  to  this,  only  a 
little  dry  "huh"  escaped  her  lips  as  she  folded 
her  arms  in  a  listening  attitude. 

"You  see,"  went  on  Uncle  Hezakiah,  "it 
don't  take  s'  overiy  much  money,  if  a  body 
only  don't  think  so.  Some  folks  think  they 
can't  do  nothin'  'thout  there's  a  whole  bank 
t'  back  'em.  They've  got  t'  have  this,  an' 
they've  got  t'  have  that;  but  it's  all  their 
notion.  Take  a  body  that  likes  rough  livin' 
(an'  ther"  ain't  nobudy  relishes  it  better'n 
me)." 

"Ye.s,  I  should  think  you  did.  Hez'kiar.  If 
you  have  a  nice  warm  fire  f  toast  y'r  shins 
by,  an'  plenty  o'  victuals,  good  pie  an'  cake, 
an'  nicknacks,  too,  you  could  stan'  it  t' 
rough  it  first-rate.  I  think  then  you  might 
relish  it  as  well  as  the  next  one." 

"Now.  'Lecta.  what's  the  use  o'  your  tellin' 
it!  You  know  I  hain't  no  hand  f'r  nicknacks, 
and  pie— I  hain't  no  special  tooth  f'r  pie,  an" 
you  know  it  as  well  as  I  do." 

"Xo.  I  don't  know  as  you've  got  any  spec- 
ial tooth,  Hez'kiar,"  said  Aunt  Electa;  "but 
pie  seems  t'  fit  your  mouth  purty  well  all 
over." 

"I  guess  you  hain't  no  grudge  'gainst  pie 
y'rself.  ma,  you  alius  seem  t'  eat  your  sheer," 
said  Uncle  Hezakiah,  defensively.  "I'd  like 
t'  see  what  you'd  do  up  in  the  Klondike. 
Y'ou'd  freeze  plum  t'  death.  The  first  Xoi1:h 
wind  that  blowod  you'd  be  ready  t'  hump  up 
over  a  fire  some  place.  You  never  hear  me 
gruntin'  'bout  the  cold." 

"Xo,  an'  you  never  hear  me  gronnin'  with 
the  rheumatics,  an'  a-r'ubbin'  horse-liniiuent 
all  over  m.v.self  ever'  cold  snap.  I  wonder 
how  rheumatlcs'll  feel  up  In  the  Klondike 
countr.v.  I  don't  b'lieve  .vou  know  where 
Klondike  Is,  Hez'kiar  Bently,  I  don't,  really. 
Y'ou  never  did  know  more'n  an  ole  settin' 
hen  "bout  geog'phy.  Xow,  where'd  you  s'pose 
'tis,  in  Florida  'r  Kain'scatky,  which?" 

"You  know  s'  much,  answer  y'r  own  ques- 
tions," retorted  Uncle  Hezakiah,  hotly.  "X 
bnln't  quite  a  fool,  'Lecta,  if  I  do  look  it. 
Lem'  Keats'  Uncle  Ike,  that  lives  somc'ers 
up  in  Can'dy,  be  says  tnln't  fur  frum  bis 
place.  Lem's  been  there  time  an'  ag'in,  an' 
he  says  tain't  no  colder  there'n  'tis  here,  to 
speak  of.  A  body  wouldn't  notice  the  change 
If  they  wasn't  n-lookiu'  f'r  it.  These  big 
yarns  them  fellers  'r  tellln'  'bout  It's  bein' 
s'  nll-flrcd  tough,  t'  my  notion  Is  jest  hutched 
up  t'  scare  fellers  out;  but  they  can't  come 
no  such  dndgi'  on  them  that  knows  better.  If 
ther's  an.v  gold  a-layin'  round  loose  I  guess  we 
might  'bout's  well  have  it  as  auybudy. 
You're  so  set  "bout  bulldin'  a  new  two-story, 
'Lecta,  raebby  me  might  have  mouey  "nough 
time  I  get  back  frum  the  Klondike,"  he  re- 
marked, in  a  conciliatory  tone  that  made  no 
impression  tipou  Aunt  Electa;  she  sat  twist- 
ing up  a  little  corner  of  the  dish-towel  be- 
tween her  tbum^  and  forefinger,  and  kicking 


the  toe  of  her  cowhide  shoe  into  the  soft 
chipp.v  earth  about  the  old  chopping-block. 
Presentl.v  she  got  up,  and  drawiug  a  deep 
sigh,  moved  slowly  into  the  little  low  kitchen. 

Uucle  Hezakiah  sat  for  some  time  after  she 
had  gone,  whittling  meditatively  and  watch- 
ing with  absent  eyes  the  chickens  that 
hopped  up  now  and  then  to  snatch  the  sweet- 
peas  from  Aunt  Electa's  vines  creeping  up 
over  the  arbor;  then  he  ambled  slowly  off  to 
the  baru  with  au  expression  upon  his  ruddy 
countenance  that  seemed  not  at  all  to  h.armo- 
nize  with  the  checr.v  summer  sunshine. 

Aunt  Electa  finished  up  her  dishes  with 
mechanical  fingers,  forgetting,  in  her  absent- 
mindedness,  to  turn  the  cups  over  in  an  or- 
derly row  or  two.  as  was  her  wout,  scattering 
them  Instead  iu  disorderly  chaos  over  the 
papered  shelves;  and  instead  of  turning  the 
bright  tin  dish-pan  bottom  up  upon  the  three- 
legged  table  outside  the  door,  where  it  might 
be  transformed  iuto  a  miniature  sun  itself, 
she  set  it  bolt  upright,  with  the  moisture  still 
undried  in  the  bottom,  which  was  a  strange 
thing  for  Aunt  Electa. 

"  'Twon't  do  me  no  good  t'  talk  no  more'n 
it  did  Emily  Grubbs,  I  don't  s'pose,"  she 
said,  as  she  took  a  striped  yarn  mitten  from 
the  knitting-basket,  and  sat  down  in  the  lit- 
tle armless  rocker  by  the  window. 

"Whe.n  a  man  makes  his  mind  up,  no  mat- 
ter how  outlandish  the  thing  is."  you  couldn't 
make  'im  see  it,  not  if  you  talked  a  week. 
Some  no-count  shift  like  Lem'  Keats  kin  make 
the  moon  out  f  be  green  cheese,  an'  there's 
them  that'll  see  it  so.  I  never  did  see  the 
beat!  The  best  thing  t'  do,  I  s'pose,  is  t 
say  as  little  as  possible,  the  less  said  the 
better.  If  you  want  t"  rile  a  man  right  up  t' 
do  the  very  meanest  thing  out  you  jest  want 
t'  tell  'im  not  t'  do  it.  The  best  way  is  jest 
t'  fall  right  in  an  help  matters  on.  But  land 
o'  me!   I  do  lose  patience  'ith  Hez'kiar." 

When  Uncle  Hezakiah  came  in  from  the 
barn  Aunt  Electa  looked  up  with  a  smile. 

"I  s'pose  you"lI  want  t'  take  y'r  winter 
clothes  'long,  Hez'kiar;  your  woolen  socks 
an'  snow-packs.  You  better  git  'em  out  an' 
see  that  ther'  ain't  no  holes  In  the  toes  n'r 
nothin".  I"ll  have  your  mitteus  toed  off  in 
a  little  spell,  then  I"m  goin'  t'  commence  on 
your  striped  yarn  mufller;  you'll  need  that  up 
f  the  Klondike,  won't  ye,  Hez'kiar?" 

.'•I  dunno,"  grumbled  Uncle  Hezakiah.  a 
look  of  puzzled  surprise  creeping  over  his 
face. 

"There's  your  hair  coat;  you'll  take  that;  'r 
don't  ye  think  o"  stayin'  till  cold  weather 
comes  on?"'  went  on  Aunt  Electa;  but  Uncle 
Hezakiah  was  busying  himself  with  poking 
the  fading  kitchen  fire,  and  paid  no  heed  to 
Aunt  Electa"s  question. 

"There"s  Job  Henske.v"s  boy  Jimmie.  I 
guess  I  kin  git  him  t'  do  chores  an'  see  t' 
things  while  you're  gone.  I'd  need  somebody, 
an'  he's  a  real  good  manager.  I  could  trust 
'im  t'  go  right  ahead  with  things;  an'  then 
in  the  winter  he  could  stay  right  on  an'  go 
t'  deestric  school,  doin'  chores  f'r  'is  board, 
bein'  as  you  stayed  that  long,  Hez'kiar.  I'm 
goin'  over  t'  stop  a  spell  with  Mis'  Heuskey 
after  awhile.  Shall  I  speak  t'  Jimmie  an'  see 
if  he's  willin'?" 

"I  don't  care  what  ye  do,"  replied  Uncle 
Hezakiah,  gruffly,  fidgeting  about  uneasily  in 
the  big  rocker  drawn  up  before  the  stove. 
"Seems  f  me  you're  in  a  terrible  yank, 
"Lecta." 

"I  thought  'twas  best  t'  be  forehanded.  If 
you  think  there's  any  cncertainty.  Hez'kiar — " 

"Jest  go  right  ahead  if  you  want,"  he  inter- 
rupted, pulling  his  pipe  with  a  spirited  yank 
from  a  crack  in  the  smoke-browned  wall,  and 
filling  it  from  a  little  sack  he  always  carried 
In  his  pocket. 

"That's  what  I  took  ye  t"  say.  Then  I'll 
see  Jimmie?"  she  inquired,  anxiously.  Uncle 
Hezakiah  was  tryiug  to  balance  a  glowing 
coal  from  the  hearth  upon  the  claw  of  the 
stove-handle. 

Aunt  Electa  pursued  her  subject  untiringly, 
making  plans  for  the  proposed  Klondike  ex- 
pedition with  an  interest  that  baflJed  Uncle 
Hezakiah.  He  could  not  see  the  merry 
twinkle  lurking  iu  her  eyes.  "Shall  I  put  ye 
up  a  lunch.  Hez'kiar.  say  f'r  "bout  day  after 
to-morrow?"' 

"Who  said  we  wanted  any  lunch  put  up," 
retorted  Uncle  Hezakiah.  hotly.  "'I  guess  we 
haiu't  goin'  off  on  no  piculc." 

'"Oh,  I  didn't  know,"'  said  Aunt  Electa, 
mildly.    "How  be  ye  goin'  t'  manage?"" 

"I  shouldn"t  wonder  if  we'd  run  across  a 
store  som'crs  twlxt  here  an'  the  Klondike, 
where  we  could  get  a  snack  o'  somethin'  t' 
cat."  Uncle  Hezakiah  had  succeeded  at  last 
In  lodging  the  coal  safely  in  bis  pipe-bowl, 
and  settling  himself  in  what  Is  a  man's  idea 
of  a  comfortable  attitude,  shoulders  plunged 
deep  down  amongst  the  chair  cushions  and 
feet  elevated  to  the  back  of  an  ordinary 
table  chair,  he  puffed  on  in  silence. 

The  voice  of  the  little  walnut  clock  on  the 
mantel  sounded  lond  and  harsh  In  the  great 
silent  roou).  Aunt  Electa"s  needles  flew  swift- 
er and  swifter  till  the  Inst  stitch  in  the 
striped  yarn  mitten  had  been  taken;  then  she 
took  a  clean  white  apron  from  the  old-fash- 
ioned brown  clothes-press  in  the  corner,  and 
tied  It  on  over  her  plain  cotton  frock.  She 
took  her  glugham  sunbouuet  from  its  peg  on 
the  clothes-bars.  "Hez"klar,"  she  said,  soft- 
ly, '"Hez'kiar,  I'm  goin'." 

Uncle  Hezakiah  stirred  uueasily  among  the 
CQShlous. 


"Shall  I  tell  Jimmie  'bout  the  first  o"  the 
week'll  do?  Will  that  time  be  all  right,  Hez'- 
kiar?" persisted  Auut  Electa,  uureleutiugly, 
taking  seeming  delight  in  Uncle  Hezakiah's 
irritation. 

Uucle  Hezakiah  sat  up  and  rubbed  his  eyes. 
He  took  his  cold  pipe  from  between  his  teeth 
and  stuck  it  in  its  accustomed  crack.  '"Huh!" 
he  said,  turning  his  face  toward  Aunt  Electa. 

"Shall  I  tell  'im  f  start  in  fresh  Monday? 
I  alius  like  t'  have  a  new  hand  start  in  the 
beginnin'  o"  the  week."  said  Aunt  Electa, 
watching  with  a  peculiar  twinkle  the  expres- 
sion of  Uncle  Hezakiah's  face. 

"Tell  'im  what  ye  please,"  said  Uncle  Hez- 
akiah, stolidly.  "I  guess  I  kin  be  ready  by 
Monday,  seein'  you're  In  snch  a  fling,  'Lecta," 
he  added,  resentfully. 

"If  I  thought—"  began  Aunt  Electa. 

"Tell  'im  Monday,"  interrupted  Uncle  Hez- 
akiah. burying  himself  again  in  the  chair 
cushions  and  refusing  to  say  another  word. 

After  Aunt  Electa  had  gone  Uncle  Hez- 
akiah raised  himself  up  and  looked  uneasily 
about  the  familiar  homely  room.  So  it  was 
all  "cut  and  dried,"  as  Aunt  Electa  had  said, 
and  somehow  the  feeling  grew  and  grew  in 
Uncle  Hezakiah's  heart  that  it  had  been  Aunt 
Electa  who  had  proposed  the  Klondike  trip, 
and  Aunt  Electa  who  was  going  to  bundle 
him  up  and  ship  him  off  whether  or  no,  and 
a  feeling  of  rebellion  awoke  within  him.  But 
all  the  same  he  would  go.  He  would  show 
Electa  if  she  was  so  "all-fired  set"  on  getting 
rid  of  him  he  wasn't  the  man  to  back  out  at 
that  day  and  hour. 

So  he  got  up  and  commenced  looking  up  his 
things.  He  took  his  gun  from  behind  the 
bedroom  door,  and  polished  the  barrel  till  it 
was  bright  and  shining,  and  loaded  up  some 
cartridges.  He  went  out  into  the  shed  to  see 
how  much  fishing-tackle  he  had,  and  spent 
an  hour  or  so  mending  a  minnow-net  that  had 
done  Uncle  Hezakiah  service  years  ago. 

Annt  Electa  lost  no  time  in  the  days  that 
followed  gathering  together  all  Uncle  Hez- 
akiah's belongings  needful  for  a  long  journey, 
packing  them  iu  neat  compact  shape  in  the 
old  leather  hand-bag  that  had  carried  their 
possessions  that  day  so  long  ago  when  they 
had  set  out  upon  their  wedding  trip. 
'  Henske.v's  Jimmie  was  perfectly  willing  to 
come  and  keep  her  company,  and  she'd  get 
along  first-rate,  so  she  told  Uncle  Hezakiah, 
assuringly. 

X'ot  a  thing  was  forgotten  that  could  add 
in  any  way  to  Uncle  Hezakiah's  comfort,  and 
in  spite  of  his  protest  she  put  up  a  lunch, 
"f  sort  o'  start  in  with,"  she  said— a  loaf  of 
substantial  wheat  bread  and  some  cold  sliced 
ham  that  she  had  boiled  on  purpose  for  the 
occasion. 

She  asked  no  questions  of  Uncle  'Hezakiah, 
only  once,  when  she  saw  him  looking  thought- 
fully out  the  window?  and  listening  to  the 
passenger-train  puffing  iuto  the  little  station 
at  Butterville  Corners,  a  mile  distant,  she 
said,  holding  her  doughy  hands  up  over  a 
batch  of  cookies  she  was  luixing,  "That's  the 
train  you'll  be  takin'  to-morrow,  ain't  it. 
Hez'kiar,  the  teu-o'clock  train  goin'  north?" 

"Uh-huh!"  grunted  Uncle  Hezakiah,  under 
his  breath,  his  eyes  still  following  the  yellow 
butterfl.v  that  dipped  and  dived  into  the 
honied  hearts  of  Aimt  feleeta's  morning- 
glories. 

Aunt  Electa  heaped  the  table  these  last  few 
meals  with  extra  goodies,  pies,  doughnuts  and 
frosted  cake.  She  killed  the  fattest  of  all 
her  spring  roosters,  and  made  some  of  the 
delicious  cral7-apple  preser\-es  that  were 
Uncle  Hezakiah's  special  delight. 

"Eat  your  fill,  Hez'kiar,"  she  said.  "Here, 
try  another  piece  o'  this  frnit-cake.  It's  got 
dried  cherries  an'  thin  slices  o'  dried  pear 
in  it.  You  know  you're  extra  fond  of  it, 
Hez'kiar."  Or,  ""here,  try  a  leg  o"  this  chick- 
en; it"s  fried  down  in  butter  as  crisp  as  can 
be.  You  know  chickens  don't  thrive  on  the 
s'il  o'  the  Klondike  region." 

Uncle  Hezakiah  went  about  the  house  with 
a  woebegone  expression  upon  his  homely 
countenance  far  removed  from  the  exhilara- 
tion of  two  mornings  ago.  With  a  sinking 
heart  he  noticed  Auut  Electa's  apparent 
good  spirits,  as  she  finished  up  his  wool  muf- 
fler and  sewed  patches  upon  his  pants  to  last 
for  a  year. 

But  all  Aunt  Electa's  brnvery  sort  of 
melted  when  the  one-hor.se  vehicle  of  Lige 
Elders,  that  had  been  arranged  for  this  mo- 
mentous occasion  to  take  Uncle  Hezakiah  and 
his  companions  to  the  station,  drove  up  to  the 
door.  With  nervous  fingers  she  lielpcd  load 
in  Uncle  Hezakiah's  belongings,  and  there 
were  tears  in  her  eyes  iu  spite  of  herself  as 
she  buttoned  another  button  of  his  threadbnre 
coat. 

"Take  keer  o"  y'rself,  'Lecta."  said  Uncle 
Hezakiah.  breaking  away  rather  rotighly  from 
her  parting  embrace. 

"Don"t  be  careless,  Hez"kiar,  an'  expose 
y'rself.  There's  your  socks  in  the  left-hand 
corner  o'  the  satchel,  an"  some  woolen  shirts 
in  case  you  need  "em.  Xow,  good-by. 
IIcz"kiar,  an"  don"t  stay  alius." 

Aunt  Electa  turned  away  from  the  open 
door  to  wipe  her  eyes  on  her  cotton  sleeve. 
She  began  straightening  things  up  about  the 
little  sitting-room.  "  'Taint  "s  if  I  didn't 
know  Hez'kiar,""  she  reassured  herself.  "I 
kin  read  him  like  a  book,  an'  there  won't 
nothin'  else  ever  <'ure  'im." 

So  things  moved  on  In  their  usual  orderl.v 
way.   Jimmie  Henskey  fed  the  horses  and  the 
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pigs,  milted,  the  cows  and  carried  water  from 
the  spring  for  Aunt  Electa.  The  meals  were 
gotten,  the  dishes  washed  and  the  floors  swept 
in  their  usual  timely  routine;  and  Aunt  Elet- 
ta's  voice  as  cheery  as  ever  clucked  to  the 
chickens  to  call  them  to  their  regular  rations 
of  yellow  corn-meal.  Every  day,  just  as  bf- 
forc.  Aunt  Electa  might  be  seen  sitting  awhile 
before  supper  with  her  knitting,  sewing  or 
darning,  as  the  case  might  be,  in  the  little 
armless  rocker  by  the  window,  only  now  and 
then  she  would  reach  down,  and  drawing 
Xig.  Uncle  Hezakiah's  black  cat.  up  on  her 
lap,  would  pat  him  with  unwonted  vigor,  call- 
ing him  a  great  many  pet  names,  much  to  old 
Nigger's  astonishment  and  disgust,  for  Aunt 
Electa  "wasn't  no  hand  for  cats,"  as  she 
often  said  herself. 

Aunt  Electa  was  not  mistaken  in  her  im- 
pression that  she  "knew  Hez'kiar."  It  yet 
lacked  two  days  of  a  week  since  Uncle  Hez- 
akiah  had  started  upon  his  supposed  journey 
to  the  Klondike,  when,  returning  from  the 
garden  with  a  crisp  head  of  cabbage  out- 
held  in  her  hand,  she  espied  a  familiar  figure 
standing  before  her  pantry  door,  with  a  huge 
piece  of  blackberry  pie  half  devoured  in  one 
hand  and  the  remains  of  a  sugared  doughnut 
In  the  other.  'Twas  a  piece  from  the  ver.v 
pie  Aunt  Electa  had  baked  for  Uncle  Hez- 
akiab  to  take  with  his  lunch;  but  he  had 
raised  such  serious  objections  that  the  pie 
had  been  placed  again  upon  the  pantry  shelf, 
where  it  had  remained  untouched  ever  since, 
for  Aunt  Electa  hadn't  the  heart  to  eat  it, 
she  said. 

"So  you  thought  you'd  come  back  f'r  it, 
after  all,"  said  Aunt  Electa,  laughing,  after 
she  had  shuffled  her  feet  npon  the  door-step 
to  make  her  presence  known.  "They  didn't 
have  as  good  pies  up  in  the  Klondike  as  you 
calculated  on,  did  they,  Hez'kiar?" 

Uncle  Hezakiah  turned  upon  her  a  shame- 
faced countenance,  and  struggled  to  rid  his 
mouth  of  pie.  "  'Tis  all-flred  good,  'Lecta," 
he  managed  to  stutter  out. 

Then  Aunt  Electa  caught  sight  of  what  she 
had  not  observed  before,  a  wee  mite  of  hu- 
manity in  a  red  cotton  apron  seated  among 
the  cushions  of  Uncle  Hezekiah's  own  rocker, 
with  bare  feet  sticking  stiffly  out,  and  jellow 
curls  bent  low  over  a  confused  mess  of  juicy 
pie.  Aunt  Electa  recognized  the  curls.  "Why, 
Malissy  Ur\ibbs!"  she  cried,  overcome  by  the 
sight  of  the  child's  bedaubed  and  berry- 
stained  condition.  "Whatever  would  your 
mother  say.  Hez'kiar,  how  could  you!"  And 
grabbing  a  towel  from  the  line  behind  the 
stove  she  pinned  it  about  the  little  one's  neck, 
who  ate  unconcernedly  on,  as  though  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  eating  blackberry  pie  in 
a  strange  house  every  day  of  her  life. 

"Wode  on  man's  neck.  Funny  hOrse!  Git 
np!  Gee.'"  she  lisped,  kicking  her  little  bare 
feet  in  childish  delight. 

"Yoti'd  'a'  thought  funny  horse  if  you'd 
seen  us,  'Lecta,"  explained  Uncle  Hezakiah. 
"She  got  tired  o'  walkin',  so  I  h'sted  'er  atop 
o'  my  shoulders,  poor  little  mite." 

"Her  ma  ain't  worse,  is  she,"  gasped  Aunt 
Electa,  the  thought  just  occurring  to  her. 
"Her  ma  halu  t  had  another  spell?" 

"You  see  it  was  this  way,"  went  on  Uncle 
Hezakiah,  between  huge  mouthfuls  of  pie.  "I 
was  jusi  corain'  along  a-past  Grubbs'  place 
when  I  see  some  men  staudin'  'round  the 
door-step  that  looked  like  strangers,  so  I  went 
In,  fhiukin'  mebby  they'd  fetched  news  o' 
John,  an—" 

"Land  alivel  Emily  wa'n't  dead,  was  she?" 
cried  Aunt  Electa,  excitedly. 

"No,  Emily  wa'n't,  but  there  in  the  middle 
o'  the  floor  was  a  coflin.  You  see,  them  men 
had  jest  fetched  John's  body  home.  He  got 
killed  some'ers  'mougst  the  mines,  they  said. 
They  writ  Emily  a  letter,  but  somehow  it 
didn't  leach  'er,  and  the  shock  jest  took 
Emily  right  out  of  'er  senses.  They  couldn't 
do  a  thing  with  "er.  The  sight  o'  that  coflin 
jest  seemed  to  'a'  druv  "er  plum  crazy.  One  of 
'em,  a  doctor  he  said  he  was,  thought  they'd 
best  t'  take  'er  to  the  horspital  in  Kentville. 
He  didn't  think  she'd  be  likely  t'  ever  rally, 
bein'  that  low  with  consumption  t'  begin 
with.  They  didn't  know  what  was  best  f'r 
the  baby,  so  I  told  "em  I'd  see  she  had  good 
tendiu'.   Wasn't  that  right,  'Lecta?" 

Aunt  Electa  had  gathered  the  wondering 
little  Malissy  ui>  iu  her  strong  motherly  arms, 
and  was  weeping  bitter  tears  among  the 
child's  yellow  curls.  "I'oor  little  wee  thing," 
she  cried,  "with  'er  mother  killed  right  'fore 
'er  very  eyes.  Ther'  ain't  nothin'  too  much  t' 
do  f'r  'er.  I'm  so  glad  you  fetched  'er,  Hez'- 
kiar. Ob,  poor  Emily!  Wasn't  it"  awful!" 
And  Aunt  Electa  hugged  the  struggling  child 
till  she  set"  up  a  frightened  cry. 

"There,  there,  you  mustn't  feel  bad,  we'll 
be  just  as  good  to  ye  as  we  know  how.  Don't 
.vou  waut  an_  apple?"  she  questioned,  holding 
a  rosy-cheeked  strawberry  up  coaxingly. 

"We'll  have  apple  grunt  f'r  dinner.  I  guess 
you'll  know  how  to  'preciate  atiple  grunt  b' 
thisi  time,  won't  you,  Hez'kiar?  Apple  grunt 
with  milk  poured  over?" 

"Jest  the  stuff,"  said  Uncle  Hezakiah.  snif- 
fing hungrily  at  the  spicey  odors  that  fumed 
forth  from  the  oven  door,  as  Aunt  Electa 
opened  it  to  look  inside. 

"Your  sweet  tooth  got  quite  an  aidge  onto 
it  while  you  was  up  t'  the  Klondike,  didn't 
it,  Hez'kiar?"  questioned  Auuf  Electa,  with 
the  old  merry  twinkle  In  her  eyes.  '  Seems  t' 
me  I  hain't  seen  no  gold  stickin'  mil  o'  your 
pockets  no'ers.   What  ye  done  with' it?" 
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"^YhJ•,  here  'tis,  'Lecta,"  said  Uncle  Hez- 
akiah, awliwardly  drawing  one  of  little  Ma- 
lissy's  shining  curls  over  his  rough  forefinger. 
She  had  crept  up  into  his  great  lap  and  laid 
her  head  back  trustingly  against  the  breadths 
of  his  coarse  coat.  "It's  as  yeller  an'  bright 
as  any  gold  ever  was.  Ther"  can't  uobudy 
say  I  didn't  fetch  back  gold  from  the  Klon- 
dike," he  continued,  with  a  clumsy  attempt 
at  humor. 

"Say,  'Lecta,  did  you  see  the  fish  I  eatched? 
They're  in  that  pail,"  pointing  to  a  battered 
tin  affair  half  hidden  from  sight  under  the 
ironing-board.  "There's  some  ten-footers  in 
there  as  sure's  you're  alive." 

"Well,  I  never!"  said  Aunt  Electa,  as  she 
examined  the  contents  of  the  pail.  "Where'd 
you  catch  'em,  Hez'kiar?" 

"Oh,  up  t'  the  Klondike,"  replied  Uncle 
Hezakiah,  laughing.  "Say,  hain't  seen 
nothin'  o'  my  liniment  bottle  'round  no'ers, 
have  ye'^  Blamed  if  I  hain't  stiffer  'n  ole 
cart-horse.  My  j'ints  creaks  wo'se  'n  a 
rickety  ole  wheelbarrer  ever'  time  I  move. 
The  way  the  winds  blow  up  to  them  lakes  is 
a  caution." 

And  Aunt  Electa  smiled  to  herself  as  she 
clambered  up  on  a  chair  to  search  among  the 
sundry  bottles  of  curatives. 


HOW  THE  CHINESE  RECKON  THEIR  AGES. 

The  Chinese  do  not  reckon  their  age  from 
the  day  of  birth,  but  from  New-Tear's  day. 
It  is  on  this  account  sometimes  difficult  to 
find  OHt  the  true  age  of  children.  Here  is  a 
tiny  shaven-headed  bundle  of  humanity, 
scarcely  able  to  stand  alone  for  a  moment, 
and  you  are  gravely  assured  that  he  is  three 
years  old!  If  you  have  left  the  sacred  rules 
of  propriety  at  home,  you  venture  mildly  and 
politely  to  cast  just  a  faint  shadow  of  doubt 
upon  the  statement;  or  if  you  do  not  dis- 
credit the  parents'  assertion,  but  are  still  un- 
acquainted with  the  mode  of  reckoning,  you 
probably  condole  with  its  parents  on  the 
slight  degree  of  progress  he  has  made  toward 
maturity.  Should  a  child  arrive  in  this  world 
at  five  minutes  to  twelve  on  Xew-Year's  eve, 
the  fond  father  will  proudly  assure  you  the 
next  morning  that  the  new  arrival  is  two 
years  eld,  and  never  so  much  as  think  what 
he  says  is  untrue.  Seeing  that  clocks  are  very 
scarce  articles  except  along  the  coast,  and 
that  even  where  a  clock  is  fouud  time  is  a 
very  elastic  and  variable  quantity,  one  won- 
ders how  such  matters  are  determined  in  cer- 
tain cases.  The  Chinese  do  not  conceal  their 
age,  nor  do  they  ever  try  to  represent  them- 
selves as  younger  than  they  are.  There  is  a 
much  stronger  tendency  to  add  to  the  stated 
number  of  their  years  than  to  diminish  it. 
On  being  introduced  to  a  new  acquaintance, 
the  first  question  is.  "What  is  your  distin- 
guished surname?"  and  the  second  is,  "What 
is  your  honorable  age?"  You  reply  to  one 
as  readily  as  to  the  other.  Age  is  so  much 
respected  that  it  is  considered  a  distinction 
to  be  advancing  in  years.  There  are  eight  or 
ten  different  names  which  correspond  to 
"Mr."  according  to  the  appearance  of  age,  or 
real  age,  to  which  a  man  has  attained,  aud 
the  same  for  women.  Besides,  it  is  a  matter 
of  great  congratulation  as  years  go  by  that 
one  has  been  spared  to  add  another  year  to 
the  term  of  life.  The  length  of  the  reign  of 
the  emperor,  the  term  of  official  service,  the 
engagement  of  servants,  the  period  of  res- 
idence in  a  locaIit.v— all  are  dated  from  the 
New-year.  However  brief  may  be  the  por- 
tion of  time  that  belongs  to  the  old  or  new 
year,  it  is  reckoned  as  a  full  year. 
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INVENTION  OF  LAMPS. 

The  invention  of  lamps  is  ascribed  to  the 
Egyptians.  In  the  British  Museum  are  two 
colored  glazed  tiles  which  were  fixed  in  the 
center  of  the  ceiliug;  each  has  a  large  knob 
pierced  through  the  base  to  reeeive  a  cord  for 
suspending  a  lamp;  around  the  base  of  each 
is  an  inscription  stating  that  it  formed  part 
of  the  decoration  of  the  Temple  of  Kammuri 
at  Calah  NJmrod  in  the  time  of  Assuru-Abla, 
88.5  B.  C.  What  the  lamps  were  made  of 
cannot  now  be  ascertained,  but  there  is 
plenty  of  contemporaneous  glass  which  has 
been  discovered  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  sacred  lamps  in  Greek  temples,  whose 
und.ving  flames  were  perpetually  watched  by 
vestas,  were  probably  of  metal,  and  the  wick 
formed  of  asbestos. 

In  the  public  baths  at  Pompeii  two  lamps 
were  used,  each  to  light  two  rooms.  These 
lamps  were  protected  by  circular  convex 
glasses,  fragments  of  which  were  found  on 
the  spot. 

The  marvelous  accounts  by  medieval 
authors  of  perpetually  burning  lamps  found 
in  ancient  tombs  seem  too  numerous  and  well 
tested  to  be  altogether  fabulous.  When  the 
tomb  of  Pallas,  sou  of  Evander,  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Virgil,  was  discovered  about  the 
twelfth  century  by  a  countryman  digging 
near  Roiue,  it  is  said  a  lighted  lamp  was  still 
burning  over  his  head,  which  must  have  been 
lighted  more  than  2,000  years,  aud  might  be 
called  eternal. 

Baptista  Porta,  in  his  treatise  on  natural 
magic,  relates  that  about  1550  a  marble 
sepulcher  of  the  Roman  period  was  discov- 
ered in  an  island  near  Naples,  and  on  open- 
ing the  tomb  was  found  a  vial  containing  a 
burning  lamp.  This  lamp  became  extinct  on 
breaking  the  vial  and  exposing  the  flame 
to  the  open  air.  It  is  supposed  that  this 
lamp  had  been  concealed  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  those  who  saw  it  reported  that  the 
lamp  emitted  a  splendid  flame. 

In  1550  a  remarkable  lamp  was  found  near 
Atestes,  Padua,  by  a  rustic  digger,  who 
unearthed  a  terra  cotta  urn  containing  an- 
other urn  in  which  was  a  lamp  placed  be- 
tween two  cylindrical  vessels,  each  of  which 
was  full  of  a  ver.v  pure  liquid,  b.v  whose 
virtue  the  lamp  had  been  kept  shining  up- 
ward of  1..500  years.  This  curious  lamp  was 
not  meant  to  scare  away  evil  spirits  from  a 
tomb,  but  was  an  attempt  to  perpetuate  the 
profound  knowledge  of  Maximus  Olybius, 
who  effected  this  wonder  by  his  extraordinary 
skill  in  chemical  art. 

St.  Augustine  says  a  lamp  was  fouud  in  the 
temple  of  ^'enus,  exposed  always  to  the  opeu 
weather,  and  which  could  never  be  extin- 
guished. Ludovicus  Fives  mentions  auother 
lamp,  which  was  found  a  little  before  his 
time,  that  had  continued  burning  1,050  years. 
—World  of  Progress.  « 


ACCIDENT  PRECAUTIONS. 

Before  starting  on  a  .iourne.v  see  that  your 
name  is  clearl.v  marked  on  some  article  of 
your  clothing,  as  well  as  with  your  address 
in  your  pocketbook.  In  case  of  accident  it 
may  be  of  incalculable  advantage  to  you  to 
be  immediately  identified.  While  there  are 
frequent  and  terrible  disasters  on  our  large 
public  conveyances,  the  relative  loss  of  life  is 
much  less  than  by  the  older  and  less  ra|)i(l 
methods.  At  all  times  it  is  desirable  to  go 
tagged,  and  if  people  would  wear  clothes 
properly  marked,  or  carry  other  means  of 
identification  about  them,  there  wouldn't  lii' 
so  many  missing  people  unaccounted  for,  and 
man.v  an  occupant  of  a  nameless  grave  would 
be  identified.  Letters  stitched  into  the  b.iiids 
of  a  skirt  or  other  garment  is  probably  the 
surest  method. 


Lazy  Liver 

*'I  have  been  troubled  a  great  deal 
wltb  a  torpid  liver,  which  produces  constipa- 
tion. I  found  CASC  ARETS  to  be  all  you  claim 
for  them,  and  secured  such  relief  the  first  trial, 
that  I  purchased  another  supply  and  wai  com- 
pletely cured.  I  shall  only  be  too  glad  to  rec- 
ommend Cascarets  whenever  the  opportunity 
is  presented."  J.  A,  Smith. 

2920  Susg^uehauna  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 


CANDY 
CATHARTIC 


TRADE  MARK  BCaiSTEREO 


Pleasant,  Palatable,  Potent.  Taste  Good.  Do 
Good,  Never  Sicken,  Weaken,  or  Gripe,  10c,  25c,  50c. 

...    CURE  CONSTIPATION.  ... 

sterling  Bemedj  CompaD?,  Chicago,  Montreal,  New  York.  S20 

lin.TII-RNP  Sold  and  guaranteed  by  alldrug- 
HU"  I  U'DH  W  gists  to  CXTKE  Tobacco  Habit. 


American 
Women 


The  very  finest  Parlor  Book 
published  for  years  at  a  price 
within  the  reach  of  ordinary 
homes,  while  its  Literary  and 
Reference  value  can  hardly  he 
overstated.  Its  choice  contents 
are  well  epitomized  iu  the  sub- 
title, which  is  "A  Comprehensive  Encyclopedia  of  the 
Lives  and  Achievements  of  American  Women  During 
the  >;iueteenth  Century."  Edited  by  the  lamented 
France/:  E.  Willard  jointly  with  J/cs.  Jlary  A.  Liver- 
more.  Over  1,400  Half-toue  Portraits 
and  Magnificent  Full-page  Portrait 
Groupings.  Send  for  oiir  circular, 
"An  Inkling  of  Its  Contents."  Spec- 
imen Illustrations  and  Particulars, 
Free.  Any  intelligent  man 
woman  who  will  follow  the  carefully 
prepared  instructions  tor  selling  "AmeriC-\n 
Women"  can  handle  this  hook  successfully.  Those  of 
bookish  taste  and  who  feel  at  home  among  cultured 
people  do  extraordinarily  well  with  it.  Lady  Agents 
like  this  book  most  thorouglily,  and  are  realizing 
large  incomes  every  week.  Write  immediately,  stat- 
ing hook  experience  (if  any),  territory  desired,  etc. 
Address  Mast,  Crowell  &  Kirkpatrick,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Agents 
Wanted 


AN  ASTONISHING  OFFER 


This  beautiful  miniatare  UPHOLSTEREO  PARLOR  SET 

of  three  pieces  ■will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $1.00  lo  pay 
expenses  of  boxing,  packiog,  advertising,  etc.  This  is  done  ai  aa 
advertisement  and  ■we  shali  expect  everTone  getting  a  set  to  tell  their 
friends  ■who  see  it  when;  they  got  it  and  to  recommend  our  house  to 
them.  This  beautifut  set  consists  of  one  sofa  and  two  chairs. 
Ther  are  made  offlne  lustrous  metal  frames,  beautifully  finished 
and  decorated,  and  upholstered  in  the  finest  manner  with  beautiful 
plush  (any  color  desired).  To  advertise  our  hou3e,for60days  we  fur- 
nish these  sets  on  receiptor  $1.00,  All  charges  for  boxina;,  etc.,  paid. 
FRANKLIN  FURNITURE  CO.,  23  Duane  St.,  New  York. 


■\Ve  want  one  slirewd, 
careful  man  in  every  ^ 
town  to  make  a  few  ♦ 
thousand  dollars  for  I 
himself  quietly  at  home 
and  not  wo   "  ' 
Private 
and  valuable 


lietlyathome  J 

t^ork  hard.  I 

instructions  I 

ble  outfit  of  t 


I  HOW  TO 
I  MAKE 
MONEY,   ^  „  ^ 

f  samples  sent  FKF^E.  Address  immediately,  P.  0.  t 
1^  BOX  5303,  BOSTO^^  MASS. 

WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  0N&  DAY'S  WORK. 


P.oysand  .L'irlscanyeta  Nickel  I'httt-d  Watcli, 
Canipra,  Silver  IJiaoe-let.  Solid  Gold  l^in^^,  or 
Kut:l»y  Foot  Hall  for  selling  one  dozen  pieces 
of  Jewelry  at  '2k>c.  each.  Send  your  full  ad- 
dress by  return  mail  and  we  will  forward  the 
.Teweiry.  postpaid,  and  a  large  premium  list. 
Xo  money  required.-  "WOOD  POB. CO..  Box 308,  Concord  Jimct.,Mass. 
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WMDBL.  -^oj 

Surprlslnr?  Yes!  SA^l 

offer  positirefi/  limited  to  only  one  ^1 
party  in  any  one  -  town.  Vou  pay  %l 
not/lino  until  satisfied.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars  to 

GEO.  £.  MAKSUALL,  103  State  St.,  Chicago. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


September  15,  1898. 


SCRAP-BOOK  HISTORY. 

Patriotic  and  enterprising  persons  who  un- 
tlertoulj  at  the  beginning  of  the  Cuban  AVar 
to  l^eep  a  scrap-booli  history  of  the  conflict 
have  probably  discovered  before  this  that  it 
was  a  task  involving  greater  labor  than  they 
had  anticijiated.  but  when  they  learn  that  a 
history  of  the  Civil  War  made  from  news- 
paper clippings  has  been  the  life-work  of 
its  compiler,  and  that  he  does  not  yet  con- 
sider it  complete,  they  will  be  still  more  dis- 
concerted. The  Towp.send  collection  of 
classified  newspaper  scraps,  to  which  allusion 
has  been  made  in  the  papers  at  intervals,  is 
contained  in  ninety  great  volumes,  like  mer- 
chants" ledgers,  of  which,  all  except  the  first 
are  filled  from  end  to  end  with  newspaper 
dipiiings  ncatl.r  pasted  in.  There  are  about 
con  papers  in  each  volume,  and  four  columns 
of  <li])p,iugs.  as  a  rule,  upon  each  page.  A 
written  digest,  or  encyclopedia,  as  the  sub- 
ject-catalogue is  termed,  embraces  29  huge 
volumes  of  l..S(Xl  pages  each,  differentiated  by 
red  morocco  bindings  from  the  brown  leather 
coverings  of  the  tomes  which  Include  the  re- 
cord. Four  smaller  volumes,  type-written,  are 
indexes  to  the  encyclopedia,  and  a  fifth  is  a 
guide  to  the  indexes.  This  whole  Civil  War 
library,  which  fills  a  long  and  lofty  glazed 
case,  carefully  kept  locked  when  the  contents 
are  not  in  use,  represents  the  life-work  of  a 
single  individual,  whose  only  assistance  has 
been  in  the  manual  labor  of  writing. 

The  individual  is  John  R.  Townsend,  of 
New  York  city,  who  began  his  labors  as  a 
compiler  in  1861.  soon  after  the  election  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  but  without  any  thought  as  to 
the  magnitude  of  his  undertaking.  He  was 
then  a  young  man,  and  unfitted  for  most 
active  pursuits,  and  being  greatly  interested 
in  the  work,  pursued  it  with  unflagging  in- 
dustry day  after  day.  For  some  years  he 
held  a  position  in  the  custom-house,  but  even 
then  his  spare  hours  were  devoted  to  his  his- 
torical compilation.  The  work  neared  comple- 
tion some  years  ago.  and  so  great  was  its  value 
that  efl'orts  were  made  to  purchase  it  for  the 
congressional  library,  but  Congress  could  not 
be  made  to  understand  its  importance.  A 
year  or  two  ago  if  was  purchased  b.v  a  trustee 
of  Columbia  university  and  presented  to  that 
institution.  Mr  Townscnd's  labors  upon  it 
continued  up  to  November  last,  at  which  time 
he  cousidejed  it  finished,  but  some  newly 
published  matter  relating  to  the  Civil  War 
which  has  been  brought  forth  by  the  war 
with  Spain  will  require  him  to  make  some 
additions.  Even  people  of  leisure  and  taste 
for  stich  occupation  will  be  appalled  at  the 
thought  of  this  colossal  work,  and  as  a  scrap- 
book  history  is  worth  very  little  unless  care- 
fully and  thoroughly  made,  few  will  care  to 
.make  it  a  life-work,  and  various  collections 
begtin  here  and  there  will  probably  soon  find 
their  way  to  the  waste-basket.— Indianapolis 
Journal. 


HOW  EXHAUSTION  COMES. 

It  is  the  general  impression  among  athletes 
that  exhaustion  and  "loss  of  wind"  is  due 
to  the  inability  to  consume  sufficient  oxygen 
and  exhale  rapidly  enough  carbon  dioxid. 
When  the  muscle  is  moving  rapidly  and  forci- 
bly it  is  true  that  it  demands  more  oxygen 
and  gives  off  to  the  blood  more  carbon 
dioxid  than  when  at  rest.  When  a  man  is 
running  as  fast  as  he  can  make  his  limbs 
move  he  is  able  to  keep  up  the  pace  but  for 
a  short  distance,  unless,  like  the  hunted  hare, 
he  runs  to  his  death. 

On  account  of  the  forced,  vigorous  and 
rapid  muscular  action  in  this  case  the  poison- 
ous materials  are  thrown  into  the  blood,  to 
be  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  body — muscles, 
nerves,  braiu.  The  heart  is  affected  by  this 
poison  through  the  nerve  cells  controlling 
that  organ.  The  muscles  of  respiration  are 
similarly  disturbed.  The  i)antlng,  distressed 
efforts  of  breathing,  sidelong  tumbling,  an- 
helatlon  and  final  semiconsciousness  of  the 
hunted  stag  or  hare  are  a  good  example  of 
acute  autointoxication  ending  in  death.  This 
latler  deplorable  condition  is  not  unknown 
.•miong  the  annals  of  human  strife  for  athletic 
honors,  even  with  our  present  advanced 
knowledge  of  physiolog.v. — Popular  Science 
Monthly. 


AN  ANCIENT  CITY. 

Home  Is  imw  in  the  ^(J-'ilst  .rear  of  its  his- 
torical existence,  but  this  does  not  include 
its  legenilary  or  mythical  existence.  The 
poets  look  back  through  legend  and  myth  to 
the  period  when  Aeneas,  wandering  to  Italy 
after  the  fall  of  Troy,  found  King  Evander 
ruling  a  comparatively  well  regulated  state 
on  the  Palatine  hill. 

Neveil lielcss,  the  historical  age  of  Home, 
dating  from  Uoniulu.i.  is  quite  enough  for  or- 
illiiary  purposes. 

It  Is  not  easy  to  devise  a  mode  of  celebrat- 
ing sui-li  a  birthday,  and  that  has  been  made 
ivideiil  b.v  the  various  modes  In  which, 
I lirougliriut  the  ages,  history  records  that  the 
day  has  been  kept. 

.Niiw  tlags  hang  fnun  the  municipal  and 
gov  eninicnlal  buildings,  but  individuals  take 
little  note  (if  the  (biy.  The  capltcil  liell  was 
rung  In  the  mnrniiig. 

In  iiMcient  days  the  Uoniaiis  Instituted  the 
feasts  kiiiiwii  MS  Palllle,  described  by  (Ivld  In 
his  I'"aKll. 

The  aiii'icnt  ICiuiian  Academy  of  Archaeol- 


ogy assembled  at  the  house  of  Pomponlus 
Letus.  on  the  Esquiline  hill,  and  had  a  ban- 
quet. 

In  1S42,  when  the  princely  families  of  Rome 
were  still  in  the  heyday  of  their  wealth  and 
Influence,  Prince  Don  Marc  Antonio  Borghese 
gave  a  sumptuous  feast  to  the  Roman  aris- 
tocracy at  his  villa  near  the  PinciP-n  hill.  His 
example  was  followed  in  subsequent  years  by 
other  Roman  princes. 

In  1844  the  Villa  Massani,  on  the  Fla- 
nimian  wa.v.  was  the  scene  of  the  entertain- 
ment: In  1845  the  Villa  Albani;  in  1846  the 
A'illa  Massimo,  at  the  Gardens  of  Sallust, 
which  have  now  disappeared,  being  built 
over. 

The  minister  of  public  instruction  now  il- 
luminates the  Colosseum  with  green  and  white 
and  red  Bengal  lights,  and  charges  a  smart 
entrance-fee  to  those  who  wish  to  see  the 
show.  Strangers  and  tourists  in  Rome  pa- 
tronize this  exhibition,  though  to  treat  the 
grand  old  ruin  as  if  it  were  the  final  scene  in 
a  pantomime  does  seem  a  profanation. 

During  the  season  in  Rome,  says  the  French 
historian  of  Rome.  Mr.  J.  J.  Ampere,  an  idle 
and  elegant  crowd  brings  to  the  Colosseum  its 
frivolous  curiosity,  its  ordered  admiration  and 
its  phrases  culled  from  books.  On  certain  eve- 
nings, when  the  weather  is  fine  and  the 
moon  shines  brightl.v,  the  Colosseum  resembles 
a  salon,  and  there  are  nearly  as  many  car- 
riages here  as  at  the  entrance  to  the  grand 
opera. 

And  again  strangers  occasionally  find  amuse- 
ment in  seeing  the  Colosse'\im  lighted  up  with 
Bengal  lights.  That,  says  the  French  histo- 
rian, closely  resembles  liie  finale  of  a  melo- 
drama, and  the  people  might  well  prefer  the 
radiant  sunshine  or  the  subdued  light  of  the 
moon  to  this  illumination. 

Nevertheless,  he  owns  that  the  first  time 
he  saw  the  Colosseum  thus  ablaze  with  crim- 
son fires,  its  history  came  vividl.v  before  his 
mind.  He  recognized  that  at  that  moment  it 
appeared  in  its  true  color— the  color  of  blood! 
— Baltimore  Sun. 


SLEEP-WALKING. 

Sleep-walking,  or  somnambulism,  is  neither 
so  common  nor  so  entertaining  a  habit  as 
readers  of  a  certain  kind  of  stories  might  be 
induced  to  believe.  It  is,  as  little  reflection 
will  convince  us,  a  habit,  or  we  might  even 
say  a  malady,  which  exposes  its  victims  to 
great  peril. 

The  somnambulist  is  In  a  condition  very 
similar  to  that  of  a  hypnotized  or  mesmer- 
ized person.  The  action  of  the  mind  is  great- 
ly restricted  in  that  the  reasoning  faculty  is 
almost  completel.v  in  abeyance,  and  every- 
thing the  person  does  is  purely  automatic  and 
performed  under  the  influence  of  a  single 
idea. 

But  the  very  fact  that  the  mind,  crippled 
as  its  powers  are,  acts  solely  in  one  direction, 
and  is  not  distracted  by  external  impressions, 
makes  the  person's  actions  more  certain  than 
they  would  be  in  a  waking  state.  Thus  a 
somnambulist  may  walk  along  the  edge  of  a 
roof  with  perfect  steadiness,  while  if  awake, 
he  would  certaiul.v  turn  dizzy  and  fall.  So, 
too,  in  a  totally  dark  room  the  sleep-walker 
will  often  move  about  without  stumbling 
against  chairs  or  tables,  or  will  seat  himself 
at  a  desk  or  stand  holding  many  objects 
without  upsetting  one. 

Although  we  do  not  know  with  certainty 
the  condition  of  the  brain  in  somnambulism, 
observation  has  taught  us  to  recognize  many 
of  the  causes  which  induce  it,  and  so  control 
the  habit  in  great  measure.  These  causes 
may  be  mental,  such  as  worr.v,  brooding  over 
one  idea,  and  hard  study,  especially  late  at 
night;  or  physical,  such  as  late  suppers,  in- 
sufficieut  exercise  and  sleeping  with  the  head 
too  low. 

Most  sleep-walkers  are  either  of  a  nervous 
constitution  or  have  received  some  severe 
shock,  great  grief  or  immoderate  joy,  which 
has  temporarily  disturbed  their  nervous 
equilibrium.  The  young  of  both  sexes  are 
most  subject  to  sleep-walking,  and  when  the 
habit  is  formed  in  youth  it  is  usually  out- 
grown in  a  few  years. 

The  confirmed  somnambulist  should  avoid 
all  mental  and  physical  causes  above  men- 
tioned. The  bedclothes  should  be  light,  the 
slceping-iooni  of  good  size  and  well  ventilated. 
Much  time  should  be  passed  in  the  open  air, 
and  overapplicatiou  to  studies  must  be  care- 
fully avoided. 

In  obstinate  ^ises  the  patient  should  not  be 
left  alone  at  night,  and  doors  and  windows 
should  be  securely  fiistcncd.  If  he  is  dis- 
covered out  of  bed  he  should  be  gently  guided 
back,  .•iiid  should  not  be  awakened  until  once 
more  lying  down.— Youth's  Companion. 


HOW  TO  ROLL  AN  UMBRELLA. 

To  know  how  to  roll  an  umbrella  is  fast 
becoming  an  accom|>lisbment  of  the  fashion- 
able woman  us  well  as  the  dude,  for  to  be 
corre<'t  <iue's  umbrella  must  suggest  the 
sleiidcrness  and  symmetry  of  a  walking-cane. 
The  ribs  should  be  laid  flatly  against  the 
stick  and  the  point.s  held  firiuly  in  place, 
curving  the  thumb  and  fori'tinger  of  the 
right  hand  about  them,  while  the  left  hand 
does  the  rolling,  revolving  the  umbrella  in  so 
doing:  the  right  thiiuili  slumlil  be  louse 
eiuiiigli  to  permit  I  lii'  ri'Vuliil  imis.  wliilc  si  ill 
holding  down  the  points. 


Healthfulness 

of  the  bath  depends  largely  on  cleaaUneas 
of  the  bath  tub.  Court  health  and  shun 
sickness  by  naing 

Washing  PoWofi 

for  all  household  cleansing  purpo««e. 
I<argest  package — greatest  economy. 
Sold  everywhere.    Made  only  by 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY. 
Chicago,     _      St  Lotils.  Boston. 

Philadelphia. 


New  York. 


My  little  girl,  eleven  years  old,  has  had  all  her  life  a  very  serious 
and  stubborn  constipation.  I  had  given  everything  I  could  think  of, 
and  still  once  in  about  two  or  three  weeks  she  would  wake  at  night 
crying  pitifully  with  pain,  and  for  two  or  three  hours  would  suffer 
intensely  until  finally  relieved  by  frequent  enemas.  All  this  was  very 
wearing.  My  brother  insisted  I  should  try  Ripans  Tabules  and 
finally  he  got  them  for  me.  I  tried  them,  giving  her  two  every  night 
for  awhile,  then  two  every  other  night,  then  she  took  them  herself 
when  she  felt  like  it.  It  is  now  about  three  months  since  she  has  had 
any  trouble,  and  her  bowels  are  in  a  very  healthy  condition.  Her 
color  is  good  and  she  is  gaining  flesh.  As  I  have  given  her  no  other 
medicine  I  ascribe  her  improved  condition  wholly  to  Ripans  Tabules. 

A  new  itTie  packet  cont»lnlnff  IZH  BiPijis  TLBmse  In  a  paper  carton  (witbout  glass)  Is  now  for  sale  at  some 
4rair  stores  —  roB  ftve  cksts.  This  low-priced  sort  Is  iniended  for  the  pojr  and  the  economical.  One  aoien 
of  the  flT6-cent  cartons  (1S3  tabules)  can  be  had  by  mall  by  sending  forty-eight  cents  to  the  Rn-ASS  CHEiaOii 
OoKFAXy,  No.  10  Sproce  Street.  >"ew  York — or  a  sinicle  carton  (tss  tabct.es)  will  be  sent  for  nve  oeius. 


AMERICAN  WOMEN 

The  very  finest  Parlor  Book  published  for  years  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of 
ordinary  homes,  while  its  Literary  and  Reference  Value  can  hardly  be  overstated. 
Edited  hy  the  lamented  Frances  E.  Willard  jointly  with  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore.  Over 
1,400  Half-tone  Portraits  and  Magnificent  Full-page  Portrait  Groupings.  Send  for  our 
circular, "An  Inkling'  of  Its  Contents."  Specimen  Illustrations  and  Full  Particulars,  Free. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

Any  intelligent  man  or  woman  who  will  follow  the  carefully  prepared  Instructions 
for  selling  "American  Women"  can  handle  this  book  successfully.  Those  of  bookish 
tastes  and  who  feel  at  home  among  cultured  people  do  extraordinarily  well  with  it. 
Lady  Agents  like  this  book  most  thoroughly,  and  are  realizing  large  incomes  every 
week.  Write  immediately,  stating  book  experience  (If  any),  territory  desired,  etc. 

Address  MAST,  CROWELL  &  KIRKPATRICK,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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RHEUMATISM 


Permanently  cured  by  using  DK.  WHITEH.^LL'S  RHEUMATIC  CURE.  The  surest  and  the  best.  Sample 
sent  free  on  mention  of  this  publication.   TUE  DR.  WHITEHAI.L  MEGRlillNE  CO.,  South  Bend. Indiana. 


USE  IT  FREE 

30  d.iys  iQ  your  own  home  before  piiying 
ny  cent  in  advance :  shijipej  .in>'\vhere,tO 
nyoiie.for  3o  days'  t«>st  trial. Wo  risk  yoa. 
<GU  Hblte  SUr  llaohloe,    .    .  «S:!.00 

*50  Pearl  Slacblne  18.00 

SUndard  Slngent,  $9,  9^13.50,  Itt.OO 
Full  setuf  attachments  free ;  Imv  f  roul  f.icU'ry 
and5ave*liJtot4n;WK  PAY  KKt:ilillT.thoi  s- 
andsin  u-^-;  calalov,  showini;:  J^'otlirrbtyles, 
free.    Kath  machine  t:iiarAnu>ed  li'vears. 

Consolidated  Wholesale  Supply  Co. 
AddRss  (la  foU)  Dept.  gx  210  8.  Clinton  Bt..  Chicago,  lU, 


LUCKY  RING 

,  A  harbinucr  of 
'good  forlini*';tini  < 


FREE 


a  dispeller  »'l  evil,  maiif  from  a 
genuine  H'»rRpSl""'  N»U.iiick- 
leletl  antl  linely  tinUlied.  sent 
free  with  t»nr  new  in;iminnth 
cataloeiie  of  o\ ,  r  3.000  U.-in  ams  lor  Cc  to  eover  postatje 
Il.H.ln^er!^ul!  A  Itro.  l>ei't.  in.      67  CorilauUl isl.^  Y 


BEST  PAY 


A  new  line  of  AK»'ney 
Work  for  eitlier  eex. 
easy  an<l  extra  prollt- 
jilile :  we  >nve  i»peeliil 
11(1^  iintuitreM.  Send  t'i>i 
terms  HHil   Kree  ( »m  lit. 

MAST,  CROWELL  &  KIRKPATRICK,  SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO. 
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HUNTING  IN  ALASKA. 

The  danger  of  getting  overheated  iu  a  cold 
climate  is  well  iiiulerstood  by  the  Indians  of 
Alaska.  Mr.  E.  W.  Nelson,  of  the  Biologieal 
Siirve.v  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  explains  in  the  "National  Ge- 
ographic Magazine"  how  carefnlly  they  guard 
against  the  danger  of  freezing  to  death  in 
consequence  of  allowing  themselves  to  be- 
come too  warm. 

On  the  upper  Yukon  the  old  method  of 
moose-hunting  in  early  winter  was  for  the 
Indians  to  go  out  on  snow-shoes  after  a 
heavy  snowfall  -In  search  of  fresh  trails. 
When  one  was  found,  the  swiftest  runner  in 
the  party  prepared  himself  to  run  down  the 
moose.  Stripped  of  all  clothing  except  a  shirt 
and  bn'cehes.  and  carrying  a  light  shotgun 
loaded  wth  ball,  he  started  off  after  the  an- 
imal, while  the  women  and  slower  runners 
followed  more  leisurely. 

Sometimes  a  moose  would  run  eight  or  ten 
miles  before  being  overtaken.  The  runner 
never  stopped  until  he  had  overtaken  and 
killed  it:  and  he  never  stopped  then.  The 
cold  .  at  that  season  Is  very  intense.  The 
hunter,  heated  with  his  long  run,  would 
quickly  have  frozen  to  death  if  he  had 
stopped.  Tor  that  reason,  after  having  killed 
the  moo.se,  he  returned  to  camp  at  a  run, 
leaving  his  followers,  who  were  more  thickly 
clothed  and  less  heated,  to  cut  up  the  carcass 
and  drag  It  home. 

These  Indians  on  the  upper  Yukon  hunt 
other  animals  besides  the  moose,  and  some  of 
them  are  fejirli'.ss  hunters. 

HIack  bears  are  found  in  all  the  land,  ex- 
cept in  the  barren  tnndras  bordering  the 
Arctic  coast.  The.v  are  usually  hunted  with 
hows  and  arl'ows,  but  the  bravest  of  the 
huoters  will  attack  them  armed  with  nothing 
but  a  long-liladid  knife.  [ 

In  such  a  case  the  hunter  wraps  a  blanket 
about  his  left  hand  and  arm,  and  with  it  thus 
protected  thrusts  it  out  for  the  bear  to  seize 
as  it  rises  upon  its  haunches.  Under  the 
guard  thus  afforded  the  hunter  is  enabled  to 
I     make  a  fatal  thrust. 

Alaskan  hunters  need  to  be  bold,  for  the 
peninsula  boasts  of  having  a  species  of  bear 
coiisider<d  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world. 
The  skull  of  an  old  male  looks  as  if  the  crea- 
1  tare  belonged  to  the  animal  life  of  a  former 
I  geologic  age,  when  beasts  of  gigantic  size 
roamed  the  earth. 


COLUMBUS  OF  THE  SKIES. 

I-acaille  has  been  Justly  called  the  true 
Columbus  of  the  southern  skies.  Born  near 
Reims  in  171.'5,  and  left  destitute  at  an  early 
age,  he  wasi.  educated  at  the  expense  of  the 
Duke  of  Bourbon.  Having  acquired  profic- 
iency in  theology,  like  Laplace  he  abandoned 
that  profession  for  the  srud.vof  science,  and  by 
the  favor  of  Cassini  became  one  of  the  sur- 
veyors of  the  coast  from  Xantes  to  Bayonne, 
and  in.  17.H!)  took  part  in  the  re-iueasurement 
of  the  French  arc  of  the  meridian.  The  per- 
fection with  which  this  work  was  done  se- 
cured him  admission  to  the  Academ.v  of 
Sciences  and  a  professorship  at  the  College 
Mazarin,  where  he  worked  energetically  in  a 
small  observator.v  fitted  up  for  determining 
the  places  of  the  fixed  stars. 

While  Occupied  with  this  work  he  became 
impressed  with  the  need  of  good  observations 
of  the  stars  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 
Accordingly  he  proposed  an  expedition  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  was  ofticially 
sanctioned  and  carried  out  with  marvelous 
rapidit.v  and  success.  Landing  iu  April.  1751, 
at  the  cape,  which  was  then  a  uiere  signal- 
station  for  Indian  vessels,  he  si'cured  a  loca- 
tion in  the  wild  countr.v  near  the  great  Table 
mountain,  and  in  fourteen  months  liad  ob- 
served the  positions  of  nearly  10,0(J()  stars 
with  a  degree  of  pri'cision  never  before  at- 
tempted in  that  region  of  the  heavens.  The 
great  catalogue  which  he  foruK'd  from  these 
observations  was  published  in  17(5:^  and  re- 
printed in  1S47  by  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  until  within 
the  last  twenty  years  was  the  chief  source  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  southern  hemisphere.— 
rrofessoc  T.  J.  J.  See,  iu  Atlantic. 


JADE. 

Jade,  the  Chinese  symbol  of  the  soul.  Is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  minerals  iu  the 
world.  It  is  possessed  of  peculiar  interest 
to  the  mineralogist  because  of  its  uniqm* 
mineral  properties;  to  the  chemist  because  of 
a  dispute  as  to  its  elementary  composition: 
to  the  ethnologist  because  of  its  peculiar  uses; 
to  the  archaeologist  becTuse  of  its  strange 
associations  with  early  history:  to  the  poet 
because  of  itssymboliccharacter  in  literature, 
and  to  the  philosopher  because  of  its  associa- 
tion iu  the  philosoph.v  of  the  sages,  witli 
various  virtues  out  of  which  grew  the  Chinese 
symbolism— the  soul. 

.Tade  is  best  described  by  the  familiar  name 
of  pebble,  of  which  it  is  the  finest  variety  in 
respect  of  texture,  the  heaviest  and  the  hard- 
est known  to  the  lapidary.  It  is  susceptible 
of  a  high  polish,  and  is  so  tenacious  tli.-it  it 
can  be  cut  into  the  most  intricate  and  fragile 
shapes.  There  are  cxci'ptifmal  tints,  but  here 
jade  may  ouly  be  said  to  range  iu  color  fnuu 
ivory-white  to  di'cp  olive-green.  .\mong 
substances  known  to  the  mineralogist  it  has 
no  rival  in  the  number  of  its  fascinations, 
aiul  no  apology,  therefore,  is  offiTcd  for  rank- 
ing it  with  precious  stones.— Good  Words. 


OUR  TWO  JOURNALS  THE 
REMAINDER  OF  THIS  YEAR 
FOR  ONLY  FIFTEEN  CENTS 
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WOMAN'S  Home  Companion 

Is  an  ideal  home  magazine,  published 
monthly.  It  contains,  on  an  average, 
32  large  pages  (size  II  by  16  inches), 
and,  in  addition,  a  new  and  handsome 
cover  each  issue.  It  is  printed  on  fine 
paper  and  beautifully  and  profusely  illus- 
trated. The  productions  of  the  most 
talented  American  writers  fill  its  columns. 
It  needs  only  to  be  introduced  into  any 
intelligent  family  to  become  a  regular 
visitor  there.  It  is  the  only  high-grade 
periodical  in  the  United  States  offered  at 
the  nominal  price  of  Fifty  Cents  a  year. 
A  short  trial  subscription  must  convince 
every  thoughtful  person  that  Woman's 
Home  Companion  would  be  cheap  at 
double  the  price;  that  it  is,  in  fact,  a 
better  family  magazine  than  the  majority 
of  one-dollar-a-year  publications. 


Regular  Price  of  

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

 Fifty  Cents  a  Year 


Regular  Price  of  

THE  COMPANION 

 Fifty  Ccnb  a  Year 


Farm  and  Fireside 

Is  issued  semi-monthly,  or  24  times  a 
year.  It  never  has  less  than  20  pages 
(size  II  by  16  inches)  each  issue.  The 
writers  for  the  "  Farm  "  part  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  are  the  very  best  farmers  in  the 
country,  who  are  acknowledged  by  their 
fellow-farmers  to  be  thoroughly  practical 
and  reliable  authorities.  In  the  course  of 
a  year  every  feature  of  farming  receives 
due  attention.  The  "Fireside"  part  of 
Farm  and  Fireside  is  given  up  to  the  inter- 
ests and  pleasures  of  the  women-folks. 
There  are  short  and  serial  stories,  hints 
on  home  dressmaking  with  cut  paper  pat- 
terns, a  department  on  housekeeping,  giv- 
ing new  recipes  for  cooking,  preserving, 
etc.  There  are  pages  devoted  to  choice 
miscellany,  short  poems,  humor,  etc. 
Many  illustrations  are  used. 


We  will  send  our  two  journals,  Woman's  Home  Companion  and 
Farm  and  Fireside,  for  the  remainder  of  this  year  (to  January  I, 
I&99)  for  15  CENTS.  This  bargain  offer  is  made  to  introduce 
our  journals  into  homes  where  they  are  not  now  taken, 

WHEN  THIS  REMAINDER  OF  THE  YEAR  OFFER  IS  ACCEPTED  THE  NAME  CANNOT  BE  COUNTED  IN  A  CLUB 

MAST,  CROWELL  &  KIRKPATRICK,  Pubs.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


HOW  HIGH  IS  YOUR  CHAIR, 

Some  curious  cx|iciiuients  have  been  made 
by  a  Haivaid  profcssoi-  to  prove  what  is 
really  the  best  height  for  the  chair  you  sit 
on  aud  the  desk  you  write  at.  Every  person, 
it  appears,  ouifht  to  have  a  chair  especially 
made  to  suit  his  or  her  height,  and  the  scat 
should  be  exactly  one  fourth  of  your  iK'ight 
from  the  floor.  Thus,  if  yon  ar(>  six  feet 
hii;h  the  chair-seat  should  be  eighteen  inches. 
The  width  of  the  seat  should  exactly  equal 
its  height,  aud  it  should  slope  b.icUward 
three  fourths  (if  an  inch  to  the  foot. 

The  back  should  be  a  Iritie  liigh<'r  than  the 
seat,  aud  sloped  slightly,  not  too  luucli.  Pinal- 
I.v,  your  desk  should  be  two  thirds  as  liigli 
again  as  the  seat  of  ymiv  chair.  Thus,  if  your 
chair-seat  is  tweuty-four  inches,  the  desk 
should  be  fort.v  IiicIk's  iu  height.  When  yon 
have  attended  to  all  these  little  details  you 
can  sit  aud  write  all  da.v  witliont  feeling  that 
backache  that  comes  from  chairs  aud  desks 
that  don't  tit  you  properly.— Boston  Traveler. 


burning  for  the  first  time.  A  comi)any  was 
organized  shortl.v  after  this  for  the  pnrpose 
of  selling  this  coal,  but  met  with  little  suc- 
ces.  It  was  taken  around  to  the  blacksmiths, 
but  they,  not  knowing  how  to  use  it,  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Some  of  it  was 
shipped  to  Philadelphia  by  a  Colonel  Shoc- 
niaker,  aud  sold  there.  It  was  so  unsatisfac- 
tory that  a  writ  was  soon  gotten  out  from 
the  city  authorities  denouncing  the  colonel  as 
a  kuave  aud  a  scoundrel  for  trying  to  impose 
rocks  on  them  tor  coal.  What  changes  have 
been  wrought  iu  the  past  century  1  Philadel- 
phia owes  its  growth  aiul  progress  largely  to 
anthracite  coal. 


DISCOVERY  AND  FIRST  USE  OF  COAL. 

Our  anthracite  coal-fields  were  first  dis-  | 
covered  b.r  a  hunter  named  Nicho  Allen, 
during  the  time  George  Washington  wns  \ 
president.  -Mien  encamped  one  night  iu  the 
Sc  liu.vlkill  regions,  kindling  his  fire  upon  some 
bl.ick  stones.  He  w<"Ut  to  sleep  near  the  fire, 
and  .iwokc  to  fimi  liim.self  almost  roasted. 
The  stones  were  <m  fire,  and  autUracite  was  j 


HOW  MEN  ACT  WHEN  SHOT. 

I  saw  nian.v  men  slio^t.  Kvery  one  went 
down  in  a  lump  without  cries,  without  junii)- 
ing  up  in  the  air,  without  throwing  up  hands. 
The.v  just  went  down  like  clods  in  the  grass. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  the  ti-rrible  thud  with 
which  the.v  struck  the  earth  was  more  pen- 
etrating than  the  sound  of  guns.  Som<'  were 
oul.v  wounded:  some  were  dead. 

There  is  much  that  is  a wc-insi)iring  about 
the  death  of  soldiers  on  the  battle-field. 
Almost  all  of  us  have  seen  men  or  women 
die.  but  the.v  have  died  iu  their  carefully 
arranged  beds,  with  doctors  daintily  hoard- 
ing the  flickering  spark,  with  loved  ones 
clustered  about.  But  death  from  disease  is 
less  awful  than  death  from  bullets.   On  the 


battle-field  there  are  no  delicate-,  scientific 
problems  of  strange  microbes  to  be  solved. 
There  is  no  petting,  uo  codiUing— nothing, 
nothing  but  death.  The  man  lives:  he  is 
strong,  he  is  vital,  every  muscle  iu  biiu  is 
at  its  fullest  tension  when,  su<ldeidy,  "chug" 
he  is  dead.  That  ••<  hug"  of  the  bullets  striking 
the  tl<'sh  is  nearl.v- always  plainly  audible.  But 
bullets  which  are  billeted,  so  far  as  I  know, 
do  not  sing  on  their  way.  They  go  silently, 
grind.v,  to  their  mark,  and  the  man  is  lacer- 
ated and  lorn  or  dead.  I  did  not  hear  the 
bullet  shriek  that  killed  Hamilton  I'ish:  I 
did  not  hear  the  bullets  shriek  which  struck 
the  many  others  who  were  wounded  while  I 
was  near  them:  I  did  not  hear  the  bullet 
shriek  v.-|iich  struck  me.— From  "A  Wounded 
Corri'spiuidcnt  s  IJi'collections  of  Guasimas," 
by  Rdw.ird  Marsh.ill.  iu  Scribner's. 


PRINTING  NAMES  ON  FRUIT. 

;    The  ros.v  <  heek  of  an  api)le  is  on  the  sunny 
I  side:    the  colorless  apjjle  grows  iu  the  leaf.V 
!  shade.     Advantage  may  be  taken  of  this  to 
;  h.'ive   a    pleasant   surprise    for   children.  A 
piece  of  stiff  paper  placed  around  an  apple  in 
the  full  sun  will  sliaib-  it.  and  if  the  "Xlary" 
or  "Bobbie"  is  cut  in  the  papi-r  so  that  tlK- 
suu  can  color  the  ai)pli'  through  these  sten- 
ciled spaces  the  little  cuu'  can  gather  tho 
apple  for  itsi-If  with  the  name  printed  on 
the     fruit     by     Nature     herself.— Meehan's 
Monthly. 
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®ur  iHousebolb. 


LOVE  AND  PET  ME  NOW. 

Take  my  withered  hands  in  yours. 

rhildren  of  my  soul. 
Mother's  heart  is  craving  love. 

Mother's  growing  old. 
See  the  snows  of  mauy  years 

Crown  my  furrowed  brow. 
As  I'vi'  loved  and  petted  you, 

l.ove  and  pet  me  now. 

I.a.v  .vour  hand.-;  upon  my  head, 

.Smooth  my  whitened  hair. 
I've  lii  eii  jirowing  old  the  while 

Voir\  e  heeu  frrowing  fair. 
I  have  toiled  and  prayed  for  you— 

Ask  nor  why  or  how — 
As  I've  loved  and  petted  you. 

Love  and  pet  me  now. 

Take  my  withered  hands  in  yours. 

Children  of  my  heart. 
Mothers  ;ridwln>r  old,  your  love 

.Makes  of  life  sweet  pari. 
Touch  with  lovi'  my  faded  cheek. 

Kiss  my  anxious  liiow. 
As  I've  lovi'd  and  petted  you, 

Love  and  |iet  m».  now. 

Take  my  withered  hands  in  yours, 

Hold  I  hem  close  and  stroug. 
Cheer  me  with  a  fond  caress, 

'Twill  not  be  for  long. 
Youth  immortal  soon  will  crown 

With  its  wreath  my  brow. 
As  I  loved  and  petted  you. 

Love  and  pet  me  now. 

Take  my  withered  hands  in  yours. 

This  your  heart  will  prove; 
If  you  owe  me  an.vlhing. 

Pa.v  the  delit  in  love. 
Press  me  in  .vour  strong  young  arms. 

Breathe  a  loving  vow 
That  as  I  loved  and  petted  you 

You'll  love  an"d  pet  me  now. 
-Mrs.  K.  A.  \Vin<les.  in  Chicago  Standard. 


HOME  TOPICS. 

BAKED  Apples. — There  is  no  more 
liealllil'ul  or  appetizing  luode  of  pre- 
paring apples  than  by  baking.  They 
then  have  a  delicious  flavor  that  is 
w.inling  in  stewetl  apples  or  ai)ple  pie — a 
ilelicate.  aromatic  flavor  from  the  skin, 
which  sliotihl  not  l>e  spoiled  with  spices. 
Select  good-sized,  fair  apples;  with  a  small 
knife  put  out  the  hlossoin-end,  wanh,  and  set 
thcni  in  a  pie-tin;  put  a  pinch  of  sugar  in 
the  top  of  each,  pour  a  little  hot  water  in 
I  he  pan.  and  bake  them  in  a  moderate 
oven  until  soft.  A  few  days  ago  I  saw  in 
a  pajier  a  chapter  on  apples,  in  which  it 
said:  "'Sour  apples  should  only  be  used  for 
baking."  1  wonder  if  the  writer  has  ever 
eaten  a  baked  sweet  apple,  baked  slowly,  and 
sei'ved  with  the  rich,  jellied  juice  poured 
over  it,  and  a  pitcher  of  cream  from  which 
to  help  one's  self,  ad  libitum. 

Apple  Pie.';. — Next  to  baked  apples  comes 
apple  pies.  If  you  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  making  them  with  sugar,  spice, 
flour  and  water  in  the  pie,  and  baking  them 
with  two  crusts,  try  my  way  once,  and  see  if 
you  do  not  like  it  better.  Heap  a  two-inch- 
deep  granite  pie-pan  with  sliced  sour  apples 
— mealy,  tart  apples  do  not  make  a  good  pie — 
put  on  a  top  crust,  and  bake  until  done. 
Lift  the  crust  off,  lav  it  on  a  plate,  top  side 


down,  add  sugar  and  butter  to  the  apples 
in  the  pan,  stir  them,  and  spread  them  over 
the  crust,  then  cjiist  over  a  little  cinna- 
mon or  allspice.  1  .sometimes  bake  a  pie 
with  two  crusts,  but  never  put  anything  but 
the  apples  into  it;  then  when  it  is  done 
lift  off  the  top  crust  and  add  sugar,  butter 
and  spices.  But  I  prefer  the  English  pie 
with  only  one  crust. 

Xonrii  Rooms.— If  you  would  have  your 
north  rooms  look  sunshiny  and  cheerful  use 
plenty  of  yellow  in  decorations  and  furnish- 


ing— yellow  in  the  wall-paper,  gilt  picture- 
molding,  natural  yellow  pine  finishing,  or 
if  the  woodwork  must  be  painted,  have  it 
cream-white,  with  a  line  of  gilt.  Yellow 
bows,  yellow  cushions  and  yellow  tints  in 
the  rugs  or  carpet  all  help  to  brighten  a 
north  room  and  make  it  look  more  cheerful. 
A  pretty  table-cover  to  use  in  this  room  is 
of  white  linen  embroidered  in  nastuii;iums. 
Have  the  colors  of  the  flowers  range  from 
pale  yellow  through  orange  to  the  deep  reds 
that  nasturtiums  flaunt  so  often.  The  leaves, 
stems  and  buds  should  be  in  the  natural 
shades  of  green  as  near  as  may  be.  These 
embroidered  linens  launder  well  when  wash- 
silks  are  used,  and  with  a  little  care  come 
out  looking  as  dainty  and  fresh  as  ever.  The 
edges  of  the  cover  may  be  buttonhole- 
stitched  in  scallops  or  finished  w-ith  a  mod- 
erately wide  hemstitched  hem.  A  design 
of  nasturtiums  in  the  corners  and  a  few 
scattering  leaves  and  blossoms  along  the 
sides  make  a  very  pretty  cover. 

Maida  ilcL. 

DOILIES  WITH  TATTED  BORDERS. 

Use  either  Xo.  50  or  Xo.  60  thread. 

To  make  the  bars  of  the  first  one  use  a 
shuttle  and  an  extra  spool  of  thread;  with 
the  shuttle-thread  make  a  ring  of  five 
doubles,  five  picots  separated  by  three 
doubles,  five  doubles;  close  the  ring.  With 
the  spool-thread  make  a  scallop  of  three 
doubles,  five  picots  separated  by  two  doubles, 
three  doubles.  Continue  until  you  have 
five  rings  and  four  scallops  for  one  side;  at 
the  end  make  a  scallop  of  three  doubles,  ten 
picots  separated  by  two  doubles,  three 
doubles.  Make  the  other  side  like  this  one, 
and  join  the  rings  to  the  corresponding  ones 
on  the  opposite  side  at  their  center  picots. 
Then  make  a  scallop  at  the  second  end  of  bar 
thus:  Four  doubles,  eleven  picots  separated 
by  two  doubles,  four  doubles,  and  fasten  to 
first  ring  made.  Cut  thread.  These  large 
scallops  at  this  end  of  the  bars  are  to  be  fas- 
tened to  the  circle  of  cloth.  The  other  bar 
is  like  this  one,  only 
that  it  has  one  ring 
and  one  scallop  less 
at  the  sides.  Join 
the  bars  by  the 
center  picots  of  two 
scallops  at  lower 
end  of  the  bars. 

The  w-heels  of 
second  one  are 
made  thus;  For 
center  ring*  make 
eleven  picots  with 
one  double  between 
each  picot ;  close 
ring.  Leave  about 
one  fourth  of  an 
inch  of  thread,  and 
make  a  ring  of  four 
'doubles,  seven  pi- 
cots separated  by 

two  doubles,  four  doubles,  close;  fasten 
to  first  picot  of  center  ring,  make  ten 
more  rings,  tie,  and  cut  thread.  Join 
the  wheels  by  the  center  picot  of  two 
of  the  rings  of  preceding  wheel,  always 
leaving  four  rings  on  one  side  of  the  Avheel 
unjoined  and  three  on  the  other;  this  gives 
the  needed  curve.  Carefully  baste  the  tat- 
ting onto  small'  circles  of 
linen,  buttonhole  around  the 
inner  edge  with  silk  or 
linen  floss,  using  one  long 
and  two  short  stitches, 
and  catch  all'  picots  of 
the  tatting.  Lay  that  side 
of  the  wheels  having  three 
unjoined  rings  next  to  the 
linen,  as  seen  in  the  illu.stra- 
tration.  Cut  the  cloth  care- 
fully from  beneath,  leaving 
a  little,  which  with  a  fine 
needle  and  thread  fasten 
do^vn  around  the  edge  as 
neatly  as  possible.  Fold  a 
piece  of  flannel  two  or  three 
times,  spread  a  cotton  t'.ath 
over  it,  lay  the  doily  right 
side  down  on  this,  and  with 
a  damp  cloth  on  the  wrong 
side  press  it  well.  These 
borders  are  easily  antl  quick- 
ly made,  and  a  set  of  these  doilies  look 
very  pretty  indeed. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Mackintosh. 


their  blankets, 


SOAP.BARK  AND  ITS  VALUABLENESS  IN  THE 
HOUSEHOLD. 

From  the  time  of  our  grandmothers  we 
have  known  of  8oap-V)ark  in  our  southern 
homes,  but  only  to  be  used  in  the  wrong 
way.  Our  western  women  understand  the 
right  way  of  using  it  and  of  its  valuableness 


in  the  household,  and  this  knowledge  was 
given  them  by  the  Indians  and  ilexicans. 

The  shrub  from  which  the  bark  is  cut 
looks  very  much  like  the  yucca-plant,  famil- 
iarly known  as  Adam's  needle.  And  it  is 
from  the  root  of  this  shrub  that  the  soap- 
bark  of  the  commercial  world'  is  obtained. 
It  grows  wild  and  abundantly  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  state  of  Colorado,  in  New  Mexico 
and  in  some  parts  of  California.  The  In- 
dians and  Mexicans  use  it  there  for  almost 
every  purpose  as  we  do  soap.  They  just  cut 
the  plant  down,  dig  up 
the  root,  and  after  chop- 
ping this  into  small 
pieces,  keep  it  for  use  in 
the  family.  On  using 
it  they  never  boil  it  as 
we  do,  but  simply  put  it 
in  cold  water  and  make  a 
thick  lather  with  the 
hands.  A  small  quantity 
of  this  bark  in  water 
soon  makes  a  whole  tub- 
ful  of  lather.  After  this 
is  done  hot  water  is 
poured  in  until  the  whole 
is  moderate]}-  warm. 
They  now  wash  any  ma- 
terial in  this — wool,  cot- 
ton or "  silk — first  wring- 
ing it  out,  letting  it  dry, 
and  then  shaking  the 
soap-bark,  or  amole,  as 
they  call  it,  from  the 
fabric.  The  Mexicans 
and  Indian  women  use 
it  always  for  washing 
which  are  the  most  important  articles 
among  their  few  possessions.  And  then 
again  it  is  this  same  amole,  or  soap-bark, 
■with  which  they  invariably  wash  their  lux- 
uriant hair.  We  all  know  what  abundant  hair 
these  people  have,  consequently  Xature's 
o-wn  cleanser  must  be  better  than  the  arti- 
ficialities of  min.  While  the  hair  is  drying 
the  small  particles  of  bark  shake  out  very 
easily  from  it,  and 
do  not  remain,  as 
you  might  suppose. 

As  the  bark 
makes  a  perfectly 
white  lather  when 
not  boiled,  the 
most  delicate  colors 
can  be  washed  in 
it  without  injury, 
white  becoming  al- 
so spotless  again, 
and  laces  washing 
beautiful!}'  in  it. 
Woolen  and  silken 
goods  become  like 
new  once  more,  and 
can  be  washed  suc- 
cessfully without 
ripping  up.  But 
wishing  to  change 
the  style  of  the  garment,  it  is  always  best 
to  rip  before  washing. 

Our  old  way  was  to  boil  and  boil  the  bark, 
the  particles  getting  over  everything,  while 
the  water  in  which  it  was  boiled  became 
black;  then  the  lather  could  only  be  used 
for  washing  dark  material,  flaking  the 
lather  .without  boiling  is  the  only  right  way. 
The  bark  as  we  see  it  when  purchased  from 
the  stores  is  very  fine,  practically  cut  into 
splinters;  but  the  western  people  use  it  in 
nmch  larger  pieces  when  they  themselves 
cut  it  from  the  root  of  the  shrub.  The  deal- 
ers must  make  a  large  profit  on  the  bark, 
only  selling  a  very  small  quantity  for  five 
cents  in  our  southern  states,  though  this  is 
enough  for  washing  one  or  two  garments.  In 
the  West  it  is  cheaper  than  soap.       M.  S. 


Twelfth  row — K  5,  o  2,  p  2  tog,  k  14, 
leave  G. 

Thirteenth  row— S  1,  k  i,  n,  o,  k  3,  n, 
o  2,  n,  o  2,  p  2  tog,  k  1,  o,  k  2,  o,  k  2. 

Fourteenth  row— K  7,  o  2,  p  2  tog,  k  2,  p  1, 
k  10,  leave  7. 

Fifteenth  row— S  1,  k  2,  n,  o,  k  2,  n,  o  2, 
n,  L  2,  o  2,  p  2  tog,  R  7. 

Sixteenth  row — B  4,  k  2,  o  2,  p  2  tog,  k  4, 
p  1,  k  7.  leave  8. 

Seventeenth  row— S  1,  k  3,  o,  n,  k  2,  n,  o  2, 
n,  o  2,  p  2  tog,  k  1,  o,  k  2. 


KNIT  TUMBLER-DOILY. 

Anp.p.Evi.vTioN.'^: — K,  knit;  o,  over;  p, 
pearl;  log,  together;  s,  slip;  b,  bind;  n, 
narrow. 

C'a.st  on  twetity-five  stitches;  turn. 

First  row— K  20,  o  2,  p  2  log,  k  1,  o,  k  2. 

Second  row — K  4,  o  2,  p  2  tog,  k  19,  leave 
one  stitch  on  needle  and  turn  work. 

Third  row — S  1,  k  14,  n,  o,  k  2,  o  '2,  p  2  tog, 
k  2,  o,  k  2. 

Fourth  row— K  5,  o  2,  p  2  tog,  k  18,  leave  2. 

Fifth  ro« — S  1.  k  12,  n,  o,  k  3,  o  2.  p  2  tog, 
k  1,  o,  k  2,  o,  k  2. 

Sixth  row — K  7,  o  2,  p  2  tog,  k  17,  leave  3. 

Seventh  row — S  1,  k  10,  n,  o,  k  4,  o  2.  p  2 
tog,  k  7. 

p:ighth  row— B  off  4.  k  2,  o  2,  p  2  tog,  k  16, 
leave  4. 

Ninth  row — S  1,  k  8.  n,  o,  k  .5,  o  2,  p  2  tog, 
k  I.  o,  k  2. 

Tenth  row — K  4.  o  2.  p  2  tog,  k  15,  leave  5. 
Klevetith  row — S  1,  k  C,  n,  o,  k  6,  o  2,  p  Z 
tof,  k  2,  o,  k  2. 


Eighteenth  row— K  4,  o  2,  p  2  tog,  k  2,  p  1, 
k  8,  leave  9. 

Xineteenth  row — S  1,  k  3,  o,  n,  k  5,  o  2, 
p  2  tog,  k  2,  o,  k  2. 

Twentieth  row— K  5,  o  2,  p  2  tog,  k  10, 
leave  10. 

Tv  ent.v-first  row— S  1,  k  3,  o,  n,  k  4,  o  2, 
p  2  tog,  k  1,  o,  k  2,  o,  k  2. 

Twenty-second  row — K  7,  o  2,  p  2  tog,  k  9, 
leave  11. 

Twenty-third  row— S  1,  k  3,  o,  n,  k  3,  o  2, 
p  2  tog,  k  7. 

IVenty-fourth  row — B  4,  k  2,  o  2,  p  2  tog, 
k  S,  leave  12. 

Twenty-fifth  row— S  1,  k  3.  o,  n,  k  2.  o  2, 
p  2  tog,  k  1,  o,  k  2. 

1  weiity-sixth  row — K  4,  o  2,  p  2  tog,  k  7, 
leave  13. 

Twenty-seventh  row — S  1,  k  3,  o,  n,  k  1, 
o  2,  p  2  tog,  k  2,  o,  k  2. 

Twenty-eighth  row — K  5.  o  2,  p  2  tog,  k  6, 
leave  14. 

Twenty-ninth  row — S  1.  k  5.  o  2,  p  2 'tog. 
k  1,  o,  k  2,  o,  k  2. 

Thirtieth  row — K  7.  o  2.  p  2  tog,  k  5. 
loa\e  15. 

Thirty-first  row— S  1,  k  4,  o  2,  p  2  tog,  k  7. 

Thirty-second  row — B  4,  k  2,  o  2,  p  2  tog, 
k  4,  leave  16. 

Thiity -third  row— S  1,  k  3,  o  2,  p  2  tog, 
k  1,  o,  k  2. 

Thiity -fourth  row— K  4,  o  2,  p  2  tog,  k  3, 
leave  17. 

Thirty-fifth  row— S  1,  k  2,  o  2,  p  2  tog.  k  2, 
o,  k  2. 

Thirty-sixth  row — K  5,  o  2,  p  2  cog,  k  2, 
leave  18. 

'j  hirly-seventh  row — S  1,  k  1,  o  2,  p  2  tog, 
k  1,  o,  k  2,  o,  k  2. 

Thirty-eighth  row — K  7,  o  2,  p  2  tog,  k  1, 
leav.-  19. 

Thirty-ninth  row — S  1,  o  2.  p  2  tog,  k  7. 

Fortieth  row— B  4,  k  2,  o  2.  p  2  tog.  k  20. 

This  finislies  one  gore.  Repeat  pattern  un- 
til seven  gores  are  completed,  bind  off  very 
loosely  and  sew  the  edges  together. 

Mrs.  M.  R.  Whitney. 


MUCH  IN  LITTLE. 

The  following  newsjiaper  s<|uib  manages  to. 
convey  quite  a  cargo  of  information  about 
the  Philippine  islands,  though  it  is  rather 
too  closely  packed: 

Ko  brooms. 

Xo  hats  worn. 

Oirls  marry  at  fifteen. 

Xo  knives  or  forks. 

They  sleep  at  midday. 

Horses  are  a  curiosity. 

More  women  than  men. 

Rice  is  the  chief  product. 

Cattle  as  small  as  goats. 

Manila  enjoys  electricity. 

Xatives  bathe  thrice  daily. 

The  grasshopper  is  a  delicacy. 

We  buy  half  Manila's  hemp. 

Ivaborers  earn  ten  cent.s  a  day. 

( 'ocoantit  oil  is  an  illuininant. 

Manila  was  founded  in  l.")71. 


Jnyne's  R.xpectnrant  will  cun'  the  worst 
colds;  but  that  is  no  re:isi>n  for  leltins;  'a 
sllghl  l  olil  "  11111  on.  The  safest  plAn  is  to 
use  the  ivhiimIv  now. 


September  15,  1898. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 
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DON'T  SEND    MY  BOY  WHERE  YOUR  GIRL 
CAN'T  GO. 

Don't  seud  my  boy  where  your  girl  cau't  go. 
And  stiy.  "There's  no  duuger  for  boys,  you 
know. 

Ueciuse  tbcy   :ill    have   their   wild   oats  to 
sow." 

There  is  no  more  excn.se  for  my  boy  to  be  low  , 
Tlian  your  giri.   Then  ple:ise  do  not  tell  him  I 
so. 

Tills  world's  old  lie  Is  a  boy's  worst  foe — 
To  hell  or  the  kingdom  they  each  must  go.  | 

Don't  send  niy  boy  where  your  girl  can't  go; 
For  M  boy  or  a  girl  sin  is  sin,  you  know: 
And  my  bai)y  lioy's  hands  are  as  clean  and 
white. 

And  his  heart  is  as  pure  as  your  girl's  to- 
niglit. 

That  which  sends  a  girl  to  the  pits  of  hell 
AVill  seud  the  soul  of  my  boy  there  as  well.  -  j 
—Woman's  Voice. 


NEW  WAYS  OF  SERVING  PEACHES. 

PKAni  Pie,— Pare  and  halve  enough 
ripe  iieaches  to  fill  a  deep  pie-plate; 
make  a  i-ieli  simple  syrup,  pour 
it  over  the  fruit  cold,  unie.ss  the 
latter  is  rather  hard,  and  let  it  stand 
one  hour.  Line  a  deep  pie-plate  with 
rich  pastry,  brush  it  over  with  white  of  egg, 
and  bake.  Make  a  meringue  of  the  whites 
of  four  eggs  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar 
flavored  wTth  almond  extract;  fill  the  shell 
with  the  fruit,  heap  the  meringue  in  mound 
shape  over  the  top,  and  insert  a  row  of 
blanched  peach-ahnonds  two  thirds  of  the 
distance  between  the  center  and  edge,  ar- 
ranging them  regularly  and  in  pairs,  so  that 
two  come  in  each  section  as  the  pie  is 
served;  sift  powdered  sugar  over  the  top, 
and  return  to  the  oven  long  enough  to  yel- 
low- slightly.    Serve  very  cold. 

Frozex  Peaches.— Pare  six  large  ripe 
peaches,  and  cut  into  small  bits  with  a  silver 
knife.  Soak  one  tablespoonful  of  gelatin  in 
half  a  cupful  of  cold  water.  Chop  four 
peach-kernels,  cover  with  cold  water,  sim- 
mer fifteen  minutes,  and  strain.  Add  enough 
water  to  the  strained  liquid  to  make  a  pint, 
put  over  the  fire  with  two  cupfuls  of  gran- 
ulated sugar,  and  boil  five  minutes;  add  the 
gelatin,  stir  until  dissolved,  strain  over  the 
peaches,  and  stir  well  together.  When  cold, 
freeze,  .stirring  very  slowly.  When  frozen, 
reinove  the  dasher,  stir  in  two  cupfuls  of 
ctea'hi, 'whipped,  repack,  cover,  and  let  ripen 
one,  or,  better  yet,  two  hours.  This  is  delic- 
ious to  serve  with  cake  at  warm-weather 
evening  entertainments. 

Cankied  Peaches.— The  fruit  must  be 
ripe,  but  not  in  the  least  bruised,  and  only  a 
little  softened.  Great  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  overcook  or  break  in  handling. 
Pare,  halve  and  remove  the  pits.  Boil  four 
cupfuls  of  granulated  sugar  and  one  cupful 
of  water  until  it  spins  a  thread.  Use  a  shal- 
low granite-ware  pan  for  cooking;  spread  a 
layer  of  fruit,  cut  side  upward,  over  the  bot- 
tom, cover  with  .syrup,  and  stew  gently  until 
it  can  be  pierced  with  a  fork.  Skim  the  fruit 
out  onto  a  platter,  and  when  all  has  been 
cooked,  pour  the  syrup  over  and  set  aside 
until  next  day.  Drain  the  fruit  from  the 
syrup,  l)ring  the  latter  to  a  boil,  dip  hot  over 
the  fruit,  and  let  stand  another  twenty-four 
hours.  Spread  the  friu't  on  a  wire  sieve  to 
drain  and  harden,  turn  often,  and  when 
w^ell  candied  pack  between  sheets  of  par- 
afin-paper  and  keep  in  a  cool  place. 

Peach  Salad. — A  well-made  peach  salad 
1=:  as  handsome  as  appetizing.  To  be  per- 
fect, however,  the  fruit,  dressing  and  dishes 
must  be  kept  on  ice  until  the  minute  they 
arc  needed.  Pare,  halve  and  remove  the 
pits  from  well-ripened  peaches,  and  arrange 
them  in  a  bowl,  cut  side  upward,  on  a 
thick  bed  of  nasturtium-leaves.  For  the 
dressing  melt  a  glassful  of  red  currant  jelly 
in  a  double  boiler,  add  five  tablespoonfuls  of 
water,  one  half  a  teaspoon ful  of  ground  mace 
and  a  pinch  of  white  ginger.  Pour  the  dress- 
ing over  the  fruit  as  it  gpes  to  the  table. 

Peach  and  Apple  Marjialade.— Select 
ripe  yellow  peaches  and  Red  Astrachan  or 
any  other  ripe  tart  apples,  allowing  two 
measures  of  the  formeo  to  one  of  the  latter. 
Pare  and  halve  the  peaches,  remove  the  pits 
from  half  the  kernels,  chop  fine,  cover  with 
cold  water,  and  simmer;  put  the  peaches  in 
a  stone  crock,  cover  to  one  third  their  depth 
with  water,  cover  the  vessel  closel}',and  bake 
in  a  hot  oven  until  tender.  Wash  the  apples, 
cut  out  the  blossom-ends  and  black  spots, 
halve,  and  bake  same  as  peaches.  From  this 
point  proceed  same  as  with  plums  and  crab- 
apples,  allowing  onl)-  three  fourths  of  a 
pound  of  sugar  to  every  pound  of  fruit  pulp 
and  juice,  and  adding  the  strained  liquid 
from  the  pits  to  the  pulp  when  it  is  put  oyer 
the  fire.  If  the  compound  is  not  firm  enough 
at  the  expiration  of  thirty  minutes  continue 
the  boiling  until  it  is. 


Layer  Jelly.— Fruit  jellies  of  differ- 
ent color  or  of  several  shades  of  one  color 
are  precisely  as  prettv  molded  in  layers  as 
the  similarly  made  forms  of  gelatin  jelly 
that  forms  the  basis  of  so  many  delicious 
desserts  ;.nd  party  dishes;  and  while  they 
necessitate  more  labor  they  are  not  more 
difficult  to  inalie  than  plain  ones.  Green 
grapes,  preferably  the  wild  variety,  yellow 
crab-apples  and  red  plum  jelly,  arranged  in 
the  order  named,  make  a  handsome  color 
combination;  so  does  yellow  crab-apple,  red 
crab-apple  and  red  plum;  or  quince  jelly, 
made  of  pared  and  cored  fruit  that  have 
both  skins  and  seeds  cooked  in,  and  cran- 
l)erries,  or  a  combination  of  these  and  tart 
red  apples.  K.  B.  J. 


UNION  STAR  AND  STRIPE  AND  DEWEY  BLOCK. 

These  two  blocks  may  be  used  for  a 
patchwork  quilt,  using  the  blocks  alternately, 
or  for  many  articles  of  fancy  woik.  Red, 
white  and  blue  are  the  chosen  colors,  as 
they  are  a  favorite  choice  of  colors  at  pres- 
ent, and  also  appropriate  colors  for  the  de- 
signs. Of  course,  other  colors  may  be  used, 
if  preferred. 

In  this  design  the  star  is  made  of  white 
on  a  blue  background,  the  corner  squares 


are  blue,  the  half  squares  are  all  white, 
and  the  diamond-shaped  ones  red. 

In  the  Dew-ey  block  the  D  is  white  on  a 
blue  backgroimd,  the  half  squares  around  it 
are  white,  also  the  squares  in  the  corners, 
and  the  half  squares  that  join  it  are  blue, 
diamonds  red. 

For  a  quilt,  sixteen  large  blocl^s  and  a  bor- 
der of  red  or  blue  would  be  pretty.  For  the 
worli  I  would  use  Turkey-red  and  indigo-blue 
print  and  bleached  cloth;  for  a  hammock 
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pillow  use  red  and  blue  denimandwhitedrill- 
ing  or  the  colored  linens — one  block,  or  four, 
two  of  each  l<ind.  A  block  of  either  design 
might  be  used  for  a  pincushion,  using  silk  or 
velvet  for  the  design.  ^Many  other  uses  will 
suggest  themselves  to  an  ingenious  person. 

Allie  L.  Xav. 


GREEN  TOMATOES. 

There  seems  to  be  a  common  difficulty 
among  housekeepers.  There  is  probably 
more  than  one.  I  have  in  mind,  however, 
simply  the  trouble  that  arises  at  intervals 
throughout  the  twelve  months  of  not  know- 
ing what  to  get  to  vary  the  daily  bill  of  fare 
a  little. 

Have  you  ever  used  green  tomatoes  in  any 
other  way  than  for  sweet  pickles  and  chow- 
chow?  If  not,  you  may  be  glad  to  hear  from 
me  on  the  subject. 

Cooked  just  as  you  would  ripe  ones  green 
tomatoes  are  very  appetizing.  I  know  one 
lady  who  cans  them  so  as  to  have  a  variety 
for  winter  use,  especially  when  her  tomatoes 
are  late  and  she  can  not  otherwise  save  them 
all.  Stewed  or  fried  with  onions  they  are 
very  nice.  I  like  them  so  better  than  in  any 
other  way.  Sliced  crosswise — parallel  to  the 
stem-end — rolled  in  flour,  and  fried  on  a 
pancake-griddle  or  common  skillet,  like  ap- 
ples or  potatoes,  is  another  way  to  cook 
them.   I  have  tried  them  so  for  supper  when 


I  wanted  something  hot  and  could  think  of 
nothing  nice  and  easy. 

My  mother  used  to  make  green-tomato 
pies  with  two  crusts  as  you  would  apple 
pies,  with  a  bit  of  butter,  a  sprinkle  of  flour 
and  sugar  to  taste;  spices,  too,  if  you  wish. 
She  was  very  fond  of  them. 

Tastes  differ  so  much  that  each  mu.st  use 
her  own  judgment  or  consult  the  taste  of 
those  for  whom  she  is  preparing  them,  in 
this  as  in  other  cooking.  Some  .season  them 
with  pepper  and  salt  only— "one  of  whom  I 
am  which,"  as  the  old  lady  said,  when  she 
wished  to  be  very  precise  in  her  statement— 
but  my  husband  always  adds  sugar  to  his 
share.  Gazelle  Stevens  Sharp. 


BLACKBERRIES. 

Blackberry  E.xtract.— This  extract  can 
be  easily  prepared  by  any  one  who  will 
closely  adhere  to  the  following  directions: 
Weigh  out  exactly  one  pound  of  blackber- 
ries, and  place  in  a  preserve-jar.  Care  must 
be  taken  that  they  are  ripe,  juicy  and  of  the 
best  flavor.  Over  this  mass  pour  .six  ounces 
of  ninety-five-per-cent  alcohol.  Now  seal  the 
jar  as  in  preserving.  Let  the  jar  stand  two 
days,  or,  better  still,  three.  Shake  well 
three  or  four  times  each  day.  On  the  second 
or  third  day  unseal  the  jar  and  put  the  con- 
tents into  a  nuislin  strainer.  Strain  care- 
fully until  all  the  fluid  has  strained  through. 
Next  gradually  pass  water  through  the 
strainer,  letting  it  trickle  through  the  fruit 
pulp  until  an  exact  pint  of  extract  has  been 
obtained.  If  these  directions  are  implicitly 
follov.-ed  failure  is  impossible.  The  extract, 
if  kejit  tightly  stoppered,  will  remain  good 
the  year  round. 

Blackberry  Syrup.— To  one  pint  of 
juice  put  one  pound  of  white  sugar,  one  half 
ounce  of  powdered  cinnamon,  one  fourth 
ounce  of  mace  and  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
cloves;  boil  all  together  for  a  (juarter  of  an 
hour,  then  strain  the  .syrup,  and  add  to  each 
pint  a  glassful  of  French  brandy. 

Blackbei!Ry  .Tklly.— For  each  pound  of 
fruit  allow  one  pound  of  the  finest  white 
sugar.  INIash  the  fruit  and  sugar  \vell  in  a 
preserving-kettle,  let  stand  on  the  stove  half 
an  hour,  then  strain,  and  boil  until  it  jellies. 

Blackberry'  .Iam.— To  each  pound  of 
fruit  add  three  fourths  of  a.  pound  of  sugar; 
mash  each  separately,  then  put  together,  and 
boil  from  one  half  to  three  fourths  of  an 
hour.  Mr.s.  Wood. 


THE  DAMSON  PLUM. 

The  best  spiced  fruit  is  made  from  the 
Damson  plum.  Its  richness  inakes  it  sus- 
ceptible to  many  combinations.  Simply 
canned  and  used  in  the  winter  with  one 
third  stewed  prunes  no  more  delightful 
sauce  can  be  imagined  for  a  winter  night's 
supper.  Removing  the  seeds  and  using  the 
lilums  with  one  half  good  apples,  and  cooked 
for  an  hour,  stirring  constantly  after  the 
sugar  is  in,  makes  a  very  nice  marmalade. 

Some  families  must  have  "spreads"  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  and  in  this  way  butter  is  saved; 
aTid  -with  children  much  of  the  fruit  is  eaten 
which  otherwise  would  not  be  touched.  To 
make  a  good  relish  to  eat  with  meat  use  the 
following  recipe: 

Kernovc  the  stems  and  prick  each  plum  in 
two  01  three  places  with  a  needle.  Weigh 
them,  allowing  half  as  much  sugar  as  fruit, 
and  to  ten  pounds  of  fruit  one  quart  of 
vinegar,  one  ounce  of  whole  cinnamon  and 
one  lialf  ounce  of  whole  cloves  tied  up  in 
uiu.slin.  Put  all  together,  let  the  plums  just 
get  tender,  then  lift  out  into  your  jars,  and 
pour  the  hot  spiced  vinegar  over  them.  These 
should  keep  unsealed  in  a  cool  place,  but  I 
ahvays  seal  everything  to  be  sure  they  will 
keep. 

Good  plum  butter  can  be  made  by  remov- 
ing all  the  seeds  and  putting  the  pulp 
through  a  sieve.  A  variety  can  be  made  by 
making  some  with  apples,  some  with  grapes 
and  some  with  elderberries.  If  you  have  a 
good  deal  of  juice,  pour  it  off  to  make  jelly. 
We  never  can  tell  what  w'ill  fail  us  in  win- 
ter-time, and  if  you  have  fruit  it  is  better  to 
store  at  least  part  of  it.  B.  K. 


"It  is  not  a  year  since  I  w;is  here."  writes 
Mr.  S.  B.  Robinson,  from  Winfield.  Kansas, 
".nnd  took  a  lot  of  Teerless  Atlas  orders,  you 
remember,  with  Wo.max's  Home  Compamo.v; 
and  three  other  men  have  been  here  since, 
and  took  a  lot  more.  Yet  I  am  having  a 
good  trade.  The  new  Alaska  and  Klondike 
map  and  (jffleial  history  interests  everybody. 
You  did  a  good  thing  for  agents,  as  well 
as  the  public,  when  .vou  added  this  feature 
to  Peerless  Atlas."  Mr.  Robinson  has  sent 
us  over  three  thousand  orders  for  Peerless 
Atlas  eonibiuatious  since  the  first  day  of  last 
March. 
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Give  a  Cboudbt 

to  the  need  and  the 
quality  as  well. 


♦ 
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T$  JFI  Simple  jm 

and  is  easily  and  perfectly 
digestible.  Is  made  of 
the  WHOLEWHEAT  de- 
nuded of  the 
irritating  husk 
particles.andis 
I^ich  in  Gluten. 


If  your  grocer  does  not 
keep  It,  send  us  his 
name  and  your  order— 
!  we  will  see  that  you  are 
supplied. 

Made  only  by  the 

FRANKLIN  MILLS  CO.,    LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 


500  Watches  Given  Away 

tS  ilffiti  ■  _n_  EARN  A  WATCn  WITHOUT 
inplJE^^^S^ffifc  MONEY.  Any  man,  woman,  boy 
Mwff  r  yHSBLfayJf  or  eirl  c&n  e&rn  thlA  beautiful  Gold 
n  r^at^k^aT  I*'*^^^^  Hunting  Case,  Stem- wind 
■  _  ^  MSt^^k.  m^M  Watch.  Chain  and  Ch'arm,  w»mnt«d 
a  jierfcet  time-keeper,  in  &  few  eTeoiDgs  or  taj 
«)i&re  time  Billing  our  Doublo  Feed  Indettmctiblo 
>on-£xploaiTe  I^mp  Wieki.  Our  Grand 
f!0-I>ay  Offer.  Writ«  us  &  letter  atatiog 
ym  will  icU  the  wicks  %t  10c.  »  piece,  aad  re- 
turn the  monej,  i^nd  we  will  sead  jou  one  doien 
of  our  PfttcQt  Indestructible  Wick*  %ai  premiom 
list,  wlien  sold  you  to  send  us  l|tl.20,  and  we 
wiil  send  jou  nt  once,  bj  ia«U,  prepaid,  a  beau- 
tiful Gold  Plated  Watch  Chain  and  Ch&na. 
any,  to  be  returned,  and  those  sold  paid  for.  We  fl»* 
premiums  for  the  least  work  of  any  firm.  Addreis 

WICK  CO..  211  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

HYPNOTISM 

I  ■"":::::;i^Taught  by  Mail. 

^Anyone  may  become  a  Uypnottst  ind 
I  exort  a  mafflc  inBuence  over  otheri  by  mj 
IWouilerfuI  Hypnotic  discovcrrl  Qaickeat 
and  surest  method,  by  which  you  eaa 
I  Hypnotize  quick  as  a  flash  and  enier- 
I  tain  your  friends  by  the  honr  "with  lide-apUt- 
ting  exhibitions,  also  cure  dI««aA«,  correct  bad  habits,  and  caiue 
others  to  think,  act  and  feel  as  you  desire.  Makes  happy  homea. 
Gratifies  your  ambitions.  Insures  success  in  life.  I  po»ltiTely 
^arantee  your  success.  Large  elegantly  illustrated  lesson, 
postpaid.  10c.  Send  to-day.  Address,  Prof.  J.  ILITERRrN, 

Hypnotist,  Masonic  Temple,  Dept.  8 1 «  Hecator,  HL 

WITHtEMDEA 

[of  makioKonr  BELIE  Baklns  Powder 

the  Most  Popular  of  all,  also  to  create  a 
greater  demand,  we  PKF.SENT  each  pur- 
cba-ter  of  a  pound  at  40c  a  Handsome 
Glass  PITCHER  &  S  TUMBLERS  to  niatch 
FREEi  Women  willing  to  njuke  up  a  Club 
of  2i  lbs.  we  give  a  fJ  CITAlt  or  a56-piece  TEA 
SET.  For  36  lbs.  6  DIM.N(i  CUAIHS  or  a  72- 
___  piece  DIN.VEH  SET,  For  48  Ibi.  a  GOLD  filled 
TVATCII  or  lOO  piece  UINNE.1  SET.  For  tiO  lbs.  a  112-pieco  DIN- 
NEK  SET.  WE  PAY  FREIGHT  and  allow  ample  time  to  pay  as. 
Bioyclea,  Furniture,  Wraps  &  100  other  Premiums  to  select  from. 
Samples  are  not  needed.  If  you  must  have  thorn  scud  iO  cents  and 
■ay  you'll  pay  expressage.  We  do  not  pay  express  chg'a  on  samples 

THE  PURE  FOOD  CO.  19  MAIN  ST.  CINCINNATI,  0. 


PEERLESS 


8T£AM 
COOKER 
la  the  Reot 

Highest  award  at  the  World's  Fair. 
Pat'd  '87  and  '96.  Improved  '98.  Be- 
ware of  infringement-  300,000  in  use. 
Fuel  HiivL'd  1  year  pays  for  Cooker. 
lloIdH  9i  13  or  1  7  sIbmh  frtift.jart*. 
Coi>per  Cookers.  Low  I'rice.  Just  out. 
To  introcluce  new  improvements  spec- 
ial offer  for  w  days.  Catalogue  of  Steam 

CofTee  Cooker,  .New  'h')es  Boiler.  Ilai^in  SM-rter 
nn.l  otlier  iioiellle*  free.  A(if ..NTS  «  .l.NTEII. 

PEERLESS  COOKER  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 


THROW  AWAY  YOUR  HAT  PINS 

The  Ideal 
Hat  Fastener 

is  a  perfect  devioe  for  hold- 
ing the  hat  on  the  head  with- 
out a  pin,  no  matter  how 

  liard  the  wind  Mows. 

Just  the  thing  for  iryclists.  in  fact,  every  lady,  young  or 

ohi.   Price  25  cents,  by  mail.   Agents  wanted. 

IDEAL  FASTENER  CO..  28034  Dearborn  Street.  CHICAGO. 

TRY  IT  FREE 

for  30  days  in  your  own  home  and 
fsave  ClOto  CS.'i.  No  money  In  advuM. 
I  $60  Kenwood  .Haehlne  tar  fit-UO 
I  $hO  Arllni^ton  3l>clilae  for  $19.S0 
Singers  (Made  by  us)  $ll.iU,«15 
and  27  otiier  styles.  All  attaehmeDU  FBEE 
I  We  p»j  freight.   Buf  frODi  factory.  Save 
i  agents  large  profits.    0»er  10U,00U  In  nse. 
I  Catalogue  and  testimonials  FREB. 
[Write  at  once.   Address  (in  full), 
CASH  BUYERS'  UNION. 
164WegtV'anBureu8t.,  Chlcaso,  Ills. 


Ladies  or  gentlemen 
desiring  a  paying  gen- 
teel business  should 
■v-lte  us  iimnedlately. 
We  want  one  person  to  represent  us  in  your  local- 
ity, and  you  wiil  soon  congratulate  yourself  upon 
your  luck  in  securing  sucli  a  remunerative  position. 
You  can  easily  make  ^IS  to  flo  a  week.  Address 
MAST,  CROWELL  &  KIRKPATRICK.  SPRINGFIELD,  0. 


TYPEWRITER  HEADQUARTERS, 

102  Fulton  St.,  New  York,  sell  alt  makes  under  half  price. 
Don't  buy  before  writing  tbem  for  unprejudiced  advice 
and  prices.  Excbanges.  Immense  stock  for  selection. 
Shipped  for  trial.  Quaranteed  first  class.  Largeet  house 
in  the  world.  Dealers  supplied.  52-pase  illus.  cat.  free. 


COMBr\.4.TIOX  niPPER-.Seven  usefnl 
articles  in  one.  Samples  FUEE,  prepaid,  to 
ACENTS.  Other  articles  new  and  catchy. 
WritCpOSLal  will  do.  Ilundell  Mry.,lomln|{,N.Y. 


CDCC  1'®  AGESTS— Complete  outfit  forbigpay- 
rlVCC  ing  business.  All  profits  clear,  as  we  prepay 
charges.   The  rush  is  on,  so  come  quick. 
Address  mast,  CKOWELL  *  KIKKFATRICK,  Springleld,  Oklo, 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


Skptbmbeb  15,  1888. 


®ur  Mousebol^. 


A  CHAPTER  ON  PICKLES. 

AGEXERAI.  rule  for  sweet  pickles  is  to 
seven  pounds  of  tlie  fruit  add  three 
[)Ounds  of  sugar  and  one  pint  of  vin- 
egar. Spices  to  taste. 
Melox  Sweet  Pickles. — Cantaloupes 
are  steadily  grooving  in  favor  all  over  the 
country.  One  reason,  I  think,  is  because  of 
tlieir  adaptability  to  various  soils  and  uses. 
Tliey  make  most  delicious  pickles,  if  one 
only  understands  the  art. 

Cut  into  s(|uaie  or  oblong  pieces,  then 
remove  the  rind  and  soft  portion  which  ad- 
lieres  to  the  seeds.    If  you  have  ten  pounds 
of  the  •  pre])ared  melon  you  will  need  five  j 
pounds  of  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of  cloves,  J 
(ground  i,  one  teaspoonful  of  mace  and  two  j 
teaspoonfuls  each  of  ginger,  allspice  and  cin-  i 
nanion.    Make  a  syrup  of  the  vinegar  and  ( 
sugar,  adding  the  spices,  which  have  been  j 
mixed  in  a  bowl,  then  put  in  a  cheese-cloth  | 
bag.  by  dropping  in  when  the  syrup  has 
boiled  for  live  minutes. 

With  the  utmost  care  drop  the  pieces  of 
melon  into  tlie  boiling  syrup,  and  cook  until 
they  can  be  easily  pierced  with  a  toothpick,  j 
or,  better  still,  a  silver  nut-pick.   With  a  i 
skimmer  remove  the  pieces  from  the  syrup,  j 
placing  tenderly  in  an  earthen  jar.    Boil  | 
down  the  syrup,  then  pour  over  the  can-  - 
taloupes,  and  allow  to  remain  over  night.  In  | 
the  morning  pour  off  the  liquor,  and  boil  I 
once  more.    Repeat  this  process  for  five  ', 
mornings.    The  last  time  heat  all  together, 
then  put  in  jars,  and  seal. 

Watermelon  pickles  are  most  excellent 
made  in  the  same  manner,  only  that  they 
are  l)etter  if  allowed  to  stand  with  a  little 
salt  on  them  for  an  hour  or  two,  then 
washed,  and  boiled  in  clear  water  until  ten- 
der before  putting  in  the  boiling  vinegar 
.syrup. 

C't'CfMBER  Pickles.— Do  not  be  afraid  of 
getting  too  many  of  these,  they  will  al!  be 
eaten.  One  hundred  and  fifty  or  niore  of  the 
tiny  ones  will  be  a  very  moderate  supply  for 
a  large  family.  Wipe  each  one,  put  all  to- 
gether in  a  large  stone  jar,  and  cover  with  j 
water  to  which  has  been  added  one  table- 
spoonful  of  salt.  Li  the  morning  pour  off 
the  water  and  supply  its  place  with  boiling 
hot  vinegar  in  which  are  to  be  found  one 
ounce  of  whole  cloves,  three  fourths  of  an 
ounce  of  allspice,  a  piece  of  alum  the  size  of 
a  small  walnut  and  a  few  green  peppers. 
Cabbage-leaves  will  make  an  excellent  cover 
for  these  pickles. 

PlCKl.ED  Oxioxs.— Small  white  onions 
make  such  very  nice  pickles.  They  are  easily 
prepared,  requiring  only  to  have  boiling 
brine  poured  over  them  four  days  in  suc- 
cession, when  they  are  drained  and  placed  in 
jars,  then  covered  with  vinegar. 

ifixED  Pickles. — Take  five  heads  of  cab- 
bage, one  scant  peck  of  green  tomatoes,  one 
half  peck  of  ripe  ones,  ten  large  cucumbers, 
ten  or  twelve  green  mango-peppers,  an  equal 
number  of  red  peppers,  five  onions  and  four- 
teen small  bunches  of  celery  (a  smaller 
amount  will  do).  Chop  each  of  these  ingre- 
dients, put  salt  over  each,  and  allow  to 
stand  over  night.  If  the  peppers  and  onions 
are  mixed  before  the  salt  is  sprinkled  over 
them  I  think  the  flavor  is  improved.  In  the 
morning  drain  off  all  the  water,  and  mix  all, 
then  add  two  pounds  of  dark-brown  sugar. 
With  a  ver>-  large  spoon  or  with  your  hands 
mix  this  sugar  thoroughly  through  the  pros- 
pective pickles  before  adding  the  following: 
Three  or  four  (according  to  taste)  table- 
spoonfuls  of  grated  horse-radish,  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  white  mustard-seed,  one  ounce 
of  turmeric  and  one  tablesjjoonful  each  of 
ground  cinnamon  and  allspice.  After  mix- 
ing all  thoroughly,  can,  and  seal. 

Catciht. — Tomato  catchup  is  the  real 
stnnd-by.  btit  many  people  prefer  grape,  at 
least  (in-  a  change.  To  five  and  one  half 
pounds  of  grapes,  which  have  been  cooked 
and  nibbed  through  a  strainer,  add  one  pint 
of  vinegar,  three  scant  pounds  of  sugar,  one 
tablcspoonful  of  allspice,  one  teaspoonful 
eacli  of  doves,  cinnamon  and  pepper,  and  a 
)iinch  of  Milt.  Pioil  all  until  as  thick  as  you 
dcriire  it  to  be. 

Tomato  catchup  is  made  in  much  the  same 
way,  ordy  more  spices  are  used.  If  you  have 
two  gallons  of  stewed  tomatoes  you  will 
ni-i'd  one  half  pound  of  salt  and  one  half 
iMPUce  each  of  garlic  and  red  pepper; 
<iiiue  add  the  'wme  amount  of  pimento. 
I  lien  you  will  also  need  one  ounce  of  cloves 
and  ginger-root.  Put  into  a  preserving-ket- 
tle, cook  thor(Mighl>,  strain  into  bottles,  and 
seal  with  wax. 

.\  ifooii  wax  is  luado  as  follows:  Two 
•  lunees  of  resin  and  four  ounces  of  beeswax 
must  be  melted  together  on  tlie  hack  of  the 


stove.  Stir  often.  After  putting  the  corks 
in  the  bottles  and  pressing  firmly,  invert  the 
top  of  the  bottle  in  the  hot  liquid. 

Pickled  Peabs. — Three  pounds  of  Bart- 
lett  pears,  not  quite  ripe.  Peel  them  ^nth  a 
very  thin,  sharp  knife,  cut  out  the  blossom- 
end,  but  allow  the  stem  to  remain.  Then 
put  them  in  the  preserving-kettle,  and  boil 
until  tender.  After  straining  the  water  add 
to  it  one  pint  of  vinegar  and  three  teacup- 
fuls  of  sugar,  whole  cloves,  stick  cinnamon, 
allspice,  mace  and  race-ginger.  Boil  for 
twenty  minutes,  skimming  often,then  put  in 
the  pears,  and  boil  again  for  five  minutes. 
Take  them  out  carefully  into  a  jar,  and  boil 
the  syrup  until  it  thickens;  pour  it  over, 
and  cover.  The  next  day  again  boil  down 
the  sjTup,  though  they  are  fine  if  sealed  the 
first  day,  and  add  the  peai-s  just  long  enough 
to  be  heated  through,  place  all  in  jars,  and 
seal.  They  will  keep  in  a  stone  jar  with  a 
plate  and  slight  weight  on  it  to  keep  the 
fruit  under  the  vinegar.  Other  fruit  may  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner. 

Spiced  Grapes. — Select  bunches  of  the 
finest  grapes  that  can  be  obtained,  those  not 
too  ripe  and  which  have  no  bruised  ones 
among  them.  To  every  pound  of  these  allow 
a  generous  pound  of  sugar.  The  syrup 
necessary  for  these  should  be  in  the  propor- 
tion of  four  pounds  of  sugar  to  one  pint  of 
vinegar,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  cinnamon  and 
allspice,  one  teaspoonful  of  cloves,  one  half 
teaspoonful  of  mace  and  the  same  amount  of 
salt.  When  this  syrup  is  boiling,  very  care- 
fully drop  in  the  bunches  of  grapes;  let 
them  boil  for  five  minutes,  then  lift  them 
out  carefully,  and  further  boil  down  the 
sjTup,  pouring  it  over  when  ready.  The 
next  morning  pour  off  this  sjTup  again  and 
once  more  boil  down,  then  pour  over  the 
grapes.  Repeat  this  process  for  several 
mornings,  when  they  are  ready  to  can. 
They  will  be  so  rich  that  they  can  be  kept 
in  a  jar  over  which  parafin-paper  hai  been 
tightly  stretched. 

GREEX-TOilATO  PiCKLE.— One  gallon  of 
chopped  green  tomatoes  are  necessary  to  be- 
gin with:  over  these  sprinkle  one  cupful  of 
salt;  let  stand  over  night,  in  the  morning 
drain  perfectly  dry,  and  add  one  teaspoon- 
ful each  of  celery-seed,  cloves,  mustard- 
seed,  and  a  few  pieces  of  cinnamon-bark, 
pour  on  a  sufficient  amount  of  good  cider 
vinegar  to  cover,  and  boil  the  whole  for 
fifteen  minutes.  Sugar  may  be  added,  if  de- 
sired, although  I  prefer  the  following  if  I 
want  them  sweet: 

Sweet  Tomato  Pickle.— Either  ripe  or 
green  tomatoes  can  be  used.  Six  pounds, 
sliced  (if  ripe,  peel  first),  three  pounds  of 
sugar,  one  half  ounce  of  cinnamon,  almost 
the  same  amount  of  mace,  one  ounce  of 
cloves  and  one  quart  of  vinegar.  After  mixing 
all  boil  briskly  for  fifteen  minutes,  then 
simmer  slowly  for  three  fourths  of  an  hour 
Ella  Babtlett  Simmons. 


Men  who  are  always  in  a  hurry,  and  most  men 
are,. want  a  soap  for  the  toilet  that  will  lather  quickly  and 
freely  in  hot  or  cold  water.  Other  soaps  than  ivory 
may  have  this  quality,  but  will  likely  contain  alkali, 
which  is  injurious  to  the  skin.  Ivory  Soap  is  made  of 
pure  vegetable  oils,  no  alkali ;  produces  a  white,  foamy 
lather,  that  cleanses  thoroughly  and  rinses  easily  and 
quickly.    Money  cannot  buy  a  better  soap  for  the  toilet. 
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AN  EASY  WAV  TO  MAKE  JELLY. 

For  making  grape  jelly  or  jelly  from  any 
juicy  fruit  the  following  will  be  found  a 
very  safe  and  absolutely  reliable  rule: 

For  convenience  I  will  call  this  a  rule  for 
grape  jelly.  Take  the  grapes  from  the  stem ; 
overripe  fruit  should  always  be  avoided  in 
jelly-making.  After  stemming  the  grapes 
wash  them  in  a  colander,  if  they  need  it,  and 
let  drain  a  few  minutes,  then  put  them  into 
a  granite  kettle,  or,  lacking  this,  into  a 
crock,  and  put  the  crock  into  a  kettle  of  boil- 
ing water.  If  the  granite  kettle  is  used,  put 
this  on  the  back  part  of  the  range  or  where 
the  fire  is  not  too  hot;  use  no  water. 
After  a  little  while  the  juice  will  ooze  from 
the  grapes,  and  this  will  make  moisture 
enough  to  keep  from  burning.  Until  the 
moisture  or  juice  has  begun  to  ooze  out  keep 
the  fruit  where  it  is  not  too  hot.  After 
juice  enough  has  come  out  to  render  it  feas- 
ible, they  may  be  put  over  a  greater  heat,  if 
one  is  hurried. 

I  find  the  asbestos  mats  almost  invaluable 
in  many  ways.  If  a  mat  of  this  kind  is 
placed  under  a  cooking  utensil  on  top  of  the 
stove  things  cannot  burn. 

When  the  grapes  are  pretty  well  heated 
through  you  may  stir  them  and  crush  some 
with  a  wooden  spoon.  When  most  of  them 
seem  broken  and  hot  enough  to  extract  the 
juice,  put  the  fruit  into  a  woolen  bag,  and 
let  the  juice  drain  through  this. 

If  you  want  your  jelly  very  clear  do  not 
press  the  bag;  but  if  you  want  as  much 
jelly  as  can  be  made  from  the  amount  of 
fruit  used,  you  may  squeeze  and  press  the 
juice  out.  The  jelly  will  taste  just  as  well 
and  is  just  as  nice  for  cakes  and  things  of 
that  kind,  hut  not  quite  as  translucent  and 
attractive  for  turning  out  in  molds. 

\\'hen  the  juice  is  ready,  measure  it  and 


place  over  the  fire.  Measure  out  the  same 
quantity  of  granulated  sugar,  and  place  this 
in  pans  and  put  in  the  oven  to  heat.  The 
oven  should  not  be  very  hot,  or  the  sugar 
may  scorch.  It  should  simply  heat  well 
through  without  scorching  or  melting.  If, 
however,  you  find  that  some  of  it  has  done 
this,  it  will  do  no  very  great  harm,  for  you 
will  want  to  strain  the  jelly  through  a  clean 
flannel  bag  into  the  jelly-glasses,  and  all  the 
lumps  will  drain  out. 

Let  the  grape-juice  boil  just  twenty  min- 
utes after  it  comes  to  a  boil,  then  add  the 
hot  sugar;  it  will  hiss  as  it  touches  the  hot 
juice,  and  will  require  but  a  moment  to  dis- 
solve in  the  boiling  liquid.  .lust  let  the  jelly 
boil  up  and  it  will  be  quite  ready  for  the 
glasses.  There  need  be  no  testing.  It  never 
fails  unless  the  fruit  is  overripe.  Strain 
into  glasses  or  molds,  and  set  aside  to  cool. 
Fill  vessels  very  full,  as  it  will  settle  quite 
a  little  while  cooling.  When  cjuite  cold 
cover  with  tissue-paper  and  then  with  the 
jelh--cup  covers,  or  if  you  have  used  tum- 
blers, bowls,  etc.,  cover  with  paper,  and 
paste  this  down.    Keep  in  a  dry  place. 

Rose  Seelye  IMiller. 


WHOLESOME  PEACH  PIES. 

^laybe  "there  is  no  good  and  sufficient 
reason  for  ever  jnitting  peaches  inside  of 
pie-crust,"  but  just  so  long  as  a  well-made 
peach  pie  is  delicious  they  will  run  the 
blockade  and  get  there  despite  the  batteries 
of  hygienists  and  dyspeptics,  and  the  com- 
missary general  in  most  households  had  bet- 
ter accept  the  fact  philosophically  and  learn 
better  marksmanship. 

Pie-crust  that  is  made  of  pure  cottolene, 
or  equal  parts  of  sweet  butter  and  lard,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  part  shortening  to 
three  parts  flour,  and  the  same  amount  of 
water  as  shortening,  is  not  more  indigestible 
than  three  fourths  of  the  food  we  consume — 
if  half  a  teaspoonful  of  baking-powder  is 
added  to  every  cupful  of  flour,  and  flour, 
shortening  and  water  are  ice-cold  and  made 
into  jtaste  with  the  lea.st  possible  handling, 
baked  in  a  hot  oven  at  first,  and  then  eaten 
before  the  crust  becomes  sodden. 

PEACii-crsTARD  Pie.— Put  two  cupfuls 
of  milk  and  a  pinch  of  salt  in  a  farina-boiler, 
and  when  scalding-hot  add  the  well-beaten 
yolks  of  three  eggs  and  three  tablesiiooiifuls 
of  sugar;  stir  five  minutes,  and  remove  from 
the  fire.  Pare,  halve  and  cut  through  the  ! 
center,  crosswise,  half  a  dozen  ripe  soft 
peaches;  chop  four  of  the  kernels  fine,  cover  ' 


with  cold  water,  and  simmer  fifteen  min- 
utes; strain,  add  half  a  cupful  of  sugar  to  the 
liquor,  and  boil  ten  minutes:  set  aside  to 
cool,  and  pour  over  the  peaches.  Lirie^a 
deep  pie-plate  with  pastry  made  as  above 
directed,  brush  over  tlie  top  with  white  of 
egg,  and  bake.  Lay  the  peaches  regularly 
in  the  shell,  pour  the  syrup  in  the  custard, 
stir,  and  pour  over  the  fruit,  spreading  even- 
ly. 3Iake  a  stiff  meringue  of  the  whites  of 
three  eggs  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  pow- 
dered sugar,  and  flavor  with  almond  extract ; 
wet  a  tablespoon  in  cold  water,  cut  regular- 
sized  islands  of  the  meringue,  place  one  in 
the  center  of  the  pie  and  in  a  row  around 
it  so  spaced  as  to  bring  one  in  each 
section  of  pie;  sift  a  tablespoonful  of  pow- 
dered sugar  over  the  top,  and  set  in  a  slow 
oven  long  enough  to  stiffen. 

Peach  Pie  with  Cream— Xo.  L— Pre- 
pare the  fruit  as  above,  but  in  larger  quan- 
tity and  more  syrup.  Bake  shell;  set  both 
shell,  fruit  and  cream  on  ice  until  a  few 
minutes  before  it  is  needed;  fill  shell  with 
fruit,  pour  syrup  over,  and  heap  sweetened 
whipped  cream  over  the  top. 

Peach  Pie  with  Cream— Xo.  2.— Pare, 
quarter  and  pit  enough  ripe  peaches  to  fill 
a  deep  pie-plate  heaping  full.  Spread  half  a 
cupful  of  granulated  sugar  over  the  bottom 
of  the  plate,  fill  with  fruit,  sprinkle  as  .much 
more  sugar  over  the  top,  add  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  water  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
vanilla,  or  not,  as  preferred,  and  cover  with 
pastry  rolled  one  third  of  an  inch  thick:  cut 
a  small  piece  out  of  the  center,  insert  a  fun- 
nel-shajied  tube  of  white  paper,  sift  one 
tablespoonful  of  powdered  sugar  over  the 
pastry,  and  bake.  When  cold  and  needed 
run  a  knife  around  the  sides  to  loosen  the 
top,  deftly  invert  onto  a  serving-plate,  and 
pile  whipped  cream  over  the  top. 

Two-crcst  PE.\cn  Pie.— Pare,  halve 
and  cut  through  the  center,  crosswise, 
enough  ripe  peaches  to  fill  the  pie-plate. 
Chop  two  thirds  of  the  kernels,  cover  with 
cold  wateY,  simmer  fifteen  minutes,  and 
strain;  add  enough  water  to  make  half  a  cup- 
ful, and  one  cupful  of  granulated  sugar;  boil 
ten  minutes,  and  when  cold  pour  over  the 
fruit.  Make  the  pastry  as  directed,  line  a 
deep  plate,  brush  the  white  of  an  egg  over 
the  to'p,  fill  with  fruit  and  .syrup,  cover  with 
pastry  rolled  thin  and  laid  loosely  over  the 
fruit,  pinch  the  edges  together  closely,  insert 
a  i)aper  tube  as  directed  above,  sift  sugar 
over  the  top,  and  bake.  Serve  cold  or 
slightly  warm,  as  preferred. 

Katherixe  B.  Johxson. 
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Enameliae 

THE  MODERN 

STOVE  POLISH 


No  other  polish 
ha5  5o  large  a  sale. 
None  50  good 

Jl.Prescotl&Co.  New  York 


®ur  Sun^ap  afternoon. 


Ohio  Normal 
University 

ADA,  OHIO. 

A  complete  school  of  twelve  departments:  Literary, 
Military.  I_aw,  Pliarmaceutio,  Civil  Kn.ciueerinjr.  Elee- 
tri'*:\l  Kntrineeriiii:,  C'oiiniiercial.  Steuopraphie,  Music, 
Fine  Arts.  Tele^aaphii',  Klonuioiiary.  The  Literary 
Dfpailmeiit  i-ml-rares  I'reparatory.  Teachers'  Scientific, 
Literatiirt-.  Classical  an<i  rulv-isirv  courses.  Last  an- 
nnal  euroUni^-nt  3.1'J-'  ditlerent  stud  nts.  Has  Cniversity 
powvr.  Confers  d^^iirees.  Is  ciiarlere*!  I>y  the  State, 
reroimlzeil  by  the  National  trov-  rnnient.  havin?  ^lilitary 
department  under  the  sui)(*rvi!iion  of  an  officer  dftailea 
by  the  Secretary  of  Wat.  $113  in  advance  will  pay 
board,  room  rent  and  tuirion  49  weeks:  .^iw,  4u  weeks; 
gi's,  10  \\'eeks.  Hoard  and  room,  when  paid  by  the  wi'ek, 
;?2.25  to  Text  book  rent  cheap,    (iood  library, 

excellent  litr-rary  societies.    Students  can  enter  at  any  , 
time  and  find  suitable  classes.    No  vacation  except  hoi-  [ 
idav  wt-ek.    Moncv  refuiiiieil  if  everything  not  as  adver- 
tise"d.    Send  fur  catalo^'ue.  IB.       LEIIIl,  Pres. 

DON'T  BE  HARD  UP  ''TVI^^'J^H; 

^♦1500  flrst  5  m.xithA.  3Ir.  Muiicj,  of  Tex.. 
812  5(>  tirst  two  hour»»  i^*-2UO  flrat  month- 
Mr.  Smith  ot'Culo..  $'^95  Urst month-  Mrs. 
Howard.  1^59.50  in  one  week.  Mr»4.l!eurd, 
A^tftit^  all  niiiLIng 
■iioiiev,  >iro\\  in;;,  selling  and  3|)fjoiij ting  ageuu  for 
*ur  p;iteDteil  Quaker  Koldiue  Bath  Cabinet. 

LET  IS  START  YOt.  Any  nnu  willing  lu  wort, 
nan  make  ^Zii  to  $40  a  wt-ek  fasy.  The  Quaker 
Is  the  greatest  s<-IIi?r  and  money  .maker  for  at^ents 
Just  what  every  liody  needs.  .\o  more  balh  luhs  or 
Guaranteed  iiesf  nta'de.  Lowest  price.  \Vt.,  5  lbs. 
Easily  carried.  We  are  reliable.  Capital  $100,000.  I.arirest 
MTnt.  Write'  us  anvway  for  .New  Plan,  Terms,  Pamphlets, 
Testimonials, etc.,  FREE.   G.  WOKtD  aFG.  CO.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


I  SHALL  GO  SOFTLY  ALL  MY  YEARS. 

(Isaiab  xxxviii.  13.) 
"I  shall  go  softl.v."  since  I've  found 
Not  as  prophet  bathed  in  tears, 
And  in  deep  bitterness  of  soul. 
For  God  hath  healed  my  heav.v  dole. 
Hath  stilled  my  pain  and  dried  my  tears, 
-ind  given  faith  for  foolish  fears. 

"I  shall  go  softly.  "  since  I've  found 
The  mighty  arm  that  girds  me  round 
Is  gentle  as  it's  sure  and  strong; 
"I  shall  go  softly  through  the  throng, 
-\nd  with  lompnision  calm  and  sweet. 
Lead  sinners  to  the  Savior's  feet." 

How  sternly  paced  those  patient  feet. 
Along  f'apernaum's  marble  street; 
How  softly  and  how  tenderly. 
Their  echoes  from  Gethsemaue. 
Steal  down  the  ages,  rich  to  bless 
All  time  with  deathless  happiness. 

Into  my  heart  those  echoes  steal. 
I'ntil  I  cannot  choose  but  kneel— 
"Not  weak  and  worn,  with  vigor  spent. 
Hut  Joyous  and  in  glad  content — 
And  kn-eeling  pray  to  him  who  hears, 
To  lead  me  softly  all  my  years. 
-Ethelbert  D.  Warfield.  in  The  Independent. 
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BICYCLES 


lurMeri,  Women,  Girl3 
||^:Boyi.  Complete  line. 

Alt  brand  new  models. 
'$75  'Oakwood'  for  $32.50 

  $G0 'Arlington*  "  $24.50 

No  Money  in  Advance.  OthersatSlo,  $17aDd$20 
WRITE  TODAY  for  SPECUL  OFFER.  j„,e„i,„  $7.00  to  »12.50 
Shippetl  anywhere  CCD. with  privilepre  to  examine.  Buy 
direct  from  manufacturers.saveaj.'entsi- dealers  profits 
larRelllus-CtalogneFree.  CASH  BUYERS'  UNION, 
163  W.  TanBuren  Street,    B.    7,    Chicago,  His. 

HAT  BLEACH ^« 

turns  shadow  into  sunshine.  A  soiled  straw  hat  can 
be  made  like  new  in  a  few  minutes  for  a  trifle. 
One  box  sufficient  to  clean  S  hats. 

2Sg*  sl   3ox:   t>y  iVIail* 
For  Rattan  Chairs*.  Baitkotfn,  Etc.,  It  Has  No  Equal. 
AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE. 
BEBB.   «&  CO., 
80  East  Market  Street,  XEXIA,  OHIO. 

Itrests  with  you  whether  you  continue  th^ 
nerve-killing  tobacco  habit.  N  O-TO-BAC 
removes  the  desire  for  tobacco,  with^ 
out  nervous  distress,  expels  nico-,^'*! 
tine,  purifies  the  blood,  re^^^jM  I  k  ^*^^^,56o,- 
stores  lost  manbood.^rf^f  A|  V  I  ^^P^OOO  boxes 
mafces  jou  stroogr ^^jT.  | B I  4^^^sold.  400J)00 
"^J^cases cured.  Buy 
>"^ItfO-TO-BAC  from 
your  own  druggist,  who 
^  willTouch  forus.  Take  itwith 
a  will, patiently,  persistently.  One 
box,  $1,  usually  cures;  3  boxes.  $2.50, 
gTiaranteed  to  cure,  or  we  refund  money. 
SurlLzte  BenedjCo.,  Chicago,  flontrcal,  New  Tork, 


in  health,  nerve 
and  pocket- 
book. 


ED 


RELIABI.E  MEN  in  every  local- 
ity, locAl  or  traveling,  to  introduce 
a  new  discovery  and  keep  our  show 
cards  tacked  up  on  trees,  fences 
and  bridges  throughout  town  and 
^^^^^^mmmmmm^^  country;  steady  employ nient ; 
connnission  or  salary:  *65.«»0  PER  MONTII  AND 
EXPENSES  not  to  exceed  ,52.50  per  day  :  money  depos- 
ited m  any  bank  at  start  if  desired.  Write  for  particulars. 

THE  GLOBE  MEDICAL  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

Make  Big  Wages 
-A. t  Home  

and  want  all  tohpvethe  same  on* 
portunity.  It's  VERY  PLEASANT 
work  and  will  easily  pay --^^IS  weekly,  ^his  is  no'lfception.  I 
want  no  money  and  wil  I  Gladly  sendfull  particulars  to  all 
sending2c. stamp.    Mrs.  A.  H.^Vlsririns,Boi40,Lawrence,31ich, 


ladies; 


C 


ANVASSERS 
OIN  CASH 


AMERICAN  BRAIN  AND  BRAWN. 

THERE  is  «not  much  about  a  war  that 
is  not  terrible  or  sad;  but  one  abso- 
lutely delightful  feature  of  our 
struggle  with  Spain  is  the  perfect 
assurance  of  victory  that  has  filled  every 
American  breast  and  animated  every  Amer- 
ican utterance  from  the  beginning.  Spanish 
ships  and  Spanish  soldiers  may  outnumber 
ours;  we  have  rested  confident  in  the  superi- 
or intelligence,  Courage  and  zeal  of  our 
troops  and  our  sailors.  Out  of  whatever 
difficulty  we  have  been  sure  that  American 
ingenuity  would  find  a  way.  Against  what- 
ever reverses  we  have  been  certain  that 
American  pluck  would  hold  itself  resolute. 
"It  is  only  a  question  of  time,"  we  have 
said,  "'and  of  a  short  time  at  that." 

And  this  has  not  been  an  empty  boast. 
It  would  have  been  pitiable  if  that  had  been 
the  case.  But  back  of  our  confidence  stands 
a  century  and  more  of  tenacious  battling 
with  all  kinds  of  obstacles  that  can  toughen 
and  develop  a  people,  and,  nothwithstand- 
ing  our  mistakes,  we  know  that  we  have  won 
from  the  hard  school  of  necessity  both  stout 
muscles  and  keen  minds.  That  we  have 
never  yet  failed  is  not  because  we  have  sel- 
dom undertaken  great  achievements.  It  has 
been  a  magnificent  succession  of  victories 
that  has  erased  from  our  dictionaries  the 
word  "defeat." 

There  is  the  greatest  danger  that  this  well- 
justified  confidence  may  pass  into  bragga- 
docio. We  need  to  remind  ourselves  con- 
tinually that  the  battle  is  not  to  the  strong, 
that  there  is  a  God  of  battles  who  alone 
decides  the  fate  of  nations.  We  need  to 
say  over  and  over  to  ourselves  the  warning 
of  Eudyard  Kipling,  "Lest  we  forget!  lest 
we  forget!"  But  this  danger  and  this  need 
attend  all  noble  accomplishment,  whatever 
it  may  be;  and  the  possibility  of  pride  must 
not  hold  us  from  proud  achievement.  It  is 
well  that  along  all  our  city  streets  Old  Glory 
has  been  flung  out,  such  a  blossoming  of 
national  colors  as  this  country  has  not  seen 
for  decades.  The  price  of  American  flags 
is  double  what  it  was  before  the  war  had 
stirred  our  patriotism.  If  ever  war  was 
Christian,  if  ever  war  was  unselfish,  this  is 
an  unselfish,  Christian  war.  We  have  a  right 
to  be  proud  of  the  nation  that  so  generously 
is  waging  it,  and  of  that  flag  which  more 
than  ever  before  means  safety  and  honor 
and  freedom. — Christian  Endeavor  World. 


Inworking  for  me.  Ladii 
and  gentlemen,  this  is  your  t 
great  oi>i>ortunity.  t>l'T- 
HI  FRKF..  .Ue  you  ready? 
Workers  write  at  oncp  to  , 

E.EAHSAFORD,Springfield,Ohio.  ! 


*W7  I  TTV   VIEWS— Send  for  256-page  catalog  free 
■        m  IP   of  Magic  Lanterns  and  Stereopticong 
WW   /■  BC    and  list  of  views  illustrating  every  sub 
ft  rUtl.  -j^<"t  for  puhlie  exliibitions.  Aprohtable 
business  tor  a  man  with  small  capital. 
McAllister,  MIg.  optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

Complete  Historv  or  Uri  nunil/P  and   HniUon's  Rnr  Co., 

the  gold  fields  of  RLUIlUIIVt  inf-orporatedA.D.1670. 
Oldest  corporation  in  the  world— had  trading  posts  in 
ukon  country  since  is.'M.  I'i„t|iiii'l  for  I2f.  in  stHiiip*.  .\rldress 
r.s.Agency,  Hluso.N  s  BAY  CO.,Monadnock  Blk., Chicago. 


RriBBFn 
GOODsR  ^SJ^ 


For  Men.  Womea  and   Chiliren.  Adilress, 

.  C.  &  Rubber  Mfe.  Co., 

St.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO.        Catalogue  Free. 

cncnTBni  CC  at  wholesale,  send 
OrCU  I  HUkCa  rorcatalog. Agents 

wanted.  COl'LIEHUPTICAL  CO.  ChieaEClB. 


WRITERS  WANTED  L\^^c^oTrE"lEfLr «: 

III  inXinC  OF  W.milES  from  9Sc.  upwnnl..  tatnlogue 
AL(I«  lUnUO  >eut  (Tee.   Sate  Watch  Co.,  V.  O.  Box  laU,  .\.Y. 


STORY  OF  THE  ORIENT. 

An  eastern  king  was  once  in  need  of  a 
faithful  servant  and  friend.  He  gave  notice 
that  lie  wanted  a  man  to  do  a  day's  work, 
and  two  men  came  and  asked  to  be  em- 
ployed. He  engaged  them  both  for  certain 
fixed  wages,  and  set  them  to  work  to  fill  a 
basket  with  water  from  a  neighboring  well, 
saying  that  he  would  come  in  the  evening 
and  see  their  work.  He  then  left  them  to 
themselves  and  went  away.  After  putting 
in  one  or  two  bucketfuls,  one  of  the  men 
said: 

"What  is  the  good  of  doing  this  useless 
work?  As  soon  as  you  put  the  water  in  on 
one  side  it  runs  out  on  the  other." 

The  other  man  answered: 

"But  we  have  our  day's  wages,  haven't 
\ve?  The  use  of  the  work  is  the  master's 
business,  not  ours." 

"I  am  not  going  to  do  such  fool's  work," 


replied  the  other;  and  throwing  down  his 
bucket  he  went  away. 

The  other  man  continued  his  work  till 
about  sunset;  he  exhausted  the  well.  Look- 
ing down  into  it  he  saw-  something  shining  at 
the  bottom.  He  let  down  his  bucket  once 
more  and  drew  up  a  precious  diamond  ring. 

"Xow  I  see  the  use  of  pouring  water  into 
a  basket,"  he  exclaimed  to  himself.  "If  the 
bucket  had  brought  up  the  ring  before  the 
well  was  dry  it  would  have  been  found  in 
the  basket.  The  labor  was  not  useless,  after 
all." 

But  he  had  yet  to  learn  why  the  king  had 
ordered  this  apparently  .useless  task.  It  was 
to  test  his  capacity  for  perfect  obedience, 
without  w-hich  no  servant  is  reliable. 

At  this  moment  the  king  came  up  to  him, 
and  as  he  bade  the  man  keep  the  ring,  he 
said : 

"Thou  hast  been  faithful  in  a  little  thing; 
now  I  can  trust  thee  in  great  things.  Hence- 
forth tliou  shalt  stand  at  my  hand."— The 
Sunday  Hour. 


PRAYERS  THAT  HELP. 

"Once  upon  a  time  sickness  came  to  the 
family  of  the  poorly  clad  pastor  of  a  country 
church.  It  was  winter,  and  the  pastor  was 
in  financial  straits.  A  number  of  his  flock 
decided  to  meet  at  his  house  and  offer  pray- 
ers for  the  speedy  recovery  of  the  sick  ones 
and  for  material  blessing  upon  the  pastor's 
family.  While  one  of  the  deacons  was  offer- 
ing a  fervent  prayer  for  bles.sings  upon  the 
pastor's  family  there  was  a  loud  knock  on 
the  door.  When  the  door  was  opened  a 
stout  farmer  boy  was  seen,  wrapped  up  com- 
fortably. 'AMiat  do  you  want,  boy?'  asked 
one  of  the  elders.  'I've  brought  pa's  prayers,' 
replied  the  boy.  'Brought  pa's  prayers? 
What  do  you  mean?'  'Yes,  brought  his  pray- 
ers, and  they're  out  in  the  wagon.  Just 
help  me,  and  we'll  get  them  in.'  Investiga- 
tion disclosed  the  fact  that  pa's  prayers 
consisted  of  potatoes,  flour,  bacon,  corn- 
meal,  turnips,  apples,  warm  clothing  and  a 
lot  of  jellies  for  the  sick  ones." — Restitution. 


A  BOY  STRONGER  THAN  A  MAN. 

A  lad  in  Boston,  rather  small  for  his  age, 
works  in  an  office  as  errand-boy  for  four 
gentlemen  who  do  business  there.  One  day 
the  gentlemen  were  chaffing  him  a  little  foi- 
being  so  small,  and  said  to  him: 

"You  will  never  amount  to  much:  you  can 
never  do  much,  you  are  too  small." 

The  little  fellow  looked  at  them. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "as  small  as  I  am  I  can 
do  something  that  neither  of  you  can  do." 

"Ah,  what  is  that?"  said  they. 

"I  don't  know  as  I  ought  to  tell  you,"  he 
replied. 

But  they  were  anxious  to  know,  and  urged 
him  to  tell  what  he  could  do  that  neither  of 
them  was  able  to  do. 

"I  can  keep  from  swearing,"  said  the  little 
fellow.' 

There  were  some  blushes  on  four  faces, 
and  there  seemed  to  be  no  more  anxiety  for 
further  information. 


SHARE  YOUR  BLESSINGS. 

The  world  is  very  full  of  sorrow  and  trial, 
and  we  cannot  live  among  our  fellow--men 
and  be  true  without  sharing  their  loads.  If 
we  are  happy  we  must  hold  the  lamp  of  our 
happiness  so  that  it  will  fall  upon  the  shad- 
o%yed  heart.  If  we  have  no  burden,  it  is  our 
duty  to  put  our  shoulders  under  the  load 
of  others.  Selfishness  must  die  or  else  our 
own  heart's  life  must  be  frozen  within  us. 
We  soon  learn  that  we  cannot  live  for  our- 
selves and  be  Christians,  that  the  blessings 
that  are  sent  us  are  to  be  .shared  with  oth- 
ers in  that  we  are  only  God's  almoners 
to  carry  them  in  God's  name  to  those  for 
whom  they  were  intended. — Pacific  Protes- 
tant. 


HOME-SEEKERS'  EXCURSIONS. 

On  the  tirst  and  third  Tuesdays  in  July, 
August,  September  and  October,  1898,  the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  will  sell 
round-trip  excursion  tickets  (good  21  days) 
from  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  other  points  on 
its  line,  to  a  great  many  points  in  South  and 
North  Dakota  and  other  western  and  south- 
western states  at  about  one  fare.  Take  a  trip 
west  and  see  the  wonderful  crops  and  what 
an  amount  of  good  land  can  be  purchased  for 
a  little  money.  Further  information  as  to 
rates,  routes,  prices  of  farm  lands,  etc.,  may 
be  obtained  on  application  to  any  coupon 
ticket  agent  or  by  addressing  the  following- 
named  persons:  W.  E.  Powell,  Gen'l  Immi- 
gration Agent,  410  Old  Colony  BIdg.,  Chicago; 
H.  F.  Hunter,  Immigration  Agent  for  South 
Dakota.  291  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  or  Geo. 
H.  HeafTord,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Your  attention,  9Ia<lam ! 

You  see  here  a  Couch  and  a  CombiDation 
Bookcase.  They  are  specimens  taken  from 
our  new  160-page  Furniture  Catalogue,  which 
contains  the  most  comprehensive  collection  of 
goods  to  make  home  comfortable  and  home 
beautiful  ever  gotten  together  by  mortal  man. 

Th  In  Couch, 
1  dear  lody.  Is 
'/  6  feet  II  In- 
ches long.  2 
feet  S  Inches 
wide,  beauti- 
fully uphols- 
tered in  Im- 
ported velonr  or  corduroy,  and  we  tell  It  for 
$3.95.  If  you  can  buy  such  a  couch  for  lesathan 
§10,  we  don't  know  our  busiDe.':s. 

And  this  combination  book- 
case and  writing  desk  is  made  of 
quarter  sawed  oak  or  birch,  fin- 
ished Mahogany,  with  beveled 
plate  mirror,  12  inches  x  10  in- 
ches, 66  inches  high  and  37  in- 
ches wide,  polished  like  a  piano; 
and  the  price,  $8  75.  A  real  ?»5 
article. 

You  must  lemember  our  trade  extends 
arouud  the  world.  Not  a  St  ite  or  Tenltory 
in  this  country  hut  what  bus  received  car- 
loads of  our  goods  at  tho«e  prices  which  none 
can  equal.  If  vou  inquire  among  your  neigh- 
bors you  will  moie  than  likely  find  someone 
who  has  been  delighted  with  their  dealings 
with  us.  We  refer  to  Natloniil  Banks  all  over 
the  country  as  to  our  reliability  and  fairdeal- 
ing.  We  want  you  to  have  our  Furniture  Cat- 
alogue because  it  is  a  liberal  educator  in 
household  necessities,  and  we  want  you  to 
have  our  10-colored  Lithographed  Carpet  Cat- 
alogue, which  shows  designs  and  colors  as 
pertectlv  as  though  you  had  the  carpet  on  the 
iloor  of'  your  home.  Both  these  catalogues 
are  yours  for  the  asking,  and  you  wlllknow 
more  about  such  things  after  reading  it  care- 
fully. 

Address  (exactly  as  below) 

JULIUS  HINES  &  SON, 
Dept.  312  Baltimore,  Md. 


ENORMOUS  DEMAND 


Thousands  at  Female  Sufferers  Asking 
for  the  Free  Packages  Distrib- 
uted by  Mrs.  Worley. 


Any  Woman  in  the  Land  Has  But  to  Send  Her 
Name  to  Freely  Obtain  Tills 
Priceless  Boon. 


The  enormous  demand  for  the  Free  Pack- 
ages of  the  Greaj  Female  Discovery  made 
accoi'ding  to  the  formula  originated  by  Dr. 
Erastus  Baum,  of  Berlin,  is  growing  daily. 
The  original  stocic  secured  by  generous  Mrs. 
Worley  for  Free  Distribution  has  been  entire- 
ly exliausted,  and  she  has  been  compelled  to 
supplement  it  by  several  additional  thousand 
packages,  so  that  all  who  are  suflSering  can  now 
obtain  speedy  cure  by  simplj'  sending  name 
and  address  to 

/Mrs.  BUen  Worley,  Box  666,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Many  phjsicians  whose  skill  has  failed  to 
cure  Ovarian  Troubles,  Leucorrhea,  and  Fe- 
male Weakness  of  all  kinds  are  now  adopting 
Doctor  Baum's  system  in  their  daily  practice 
with  the  most  gratifying  results,  and  it  is  a 
fact  that  there  has  never  been  a  failure  to 
cure  except  in  the  rare  instances  where  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  resort  to  surgery. 

Those  who  desire  the  confidential  advice  of 
a  woman  who  has  sulTered  and  been  cured  by 
this  wonderful  specific  should  write  to  Mrs. 
Worley  at  once,  and  receive  the  Free  Medicine 
and  endorsements  of  hundreds  of  the  most 
learned  physicians  in  America  and  Europe. 

CURED  WITHOUT  TAKING  MEDICINE 

IHTO  THE  STOMACH. 

By  tnentiH  of  the  French  Med- 
Icuted  Pad  the  Medicines  are  ap- 
plied directly  to  the  »eat  of  DU- 

Recoimnended  by  Physicians.  Used 
by  People  of  R^nement. 

A  great  invention  for  the  curt  of  DUeAsea  of  tbe 
>'en,'e3,  Spine,  Stomach  and  Digestive  Orgkai, 
Kidney  and  Bladder  Diseases,  Irritation,  Inflam- 
matioQ,  Frequent  Micturitioo,  Gravel  and  all 
diseases  peculiar  to  ladies. 

Our  pad  for  men  is  positively  the  moat  complete 
and  sut;uesjful  known. 

PAY  WHEN  CURED 

It  is  the  perfect  con  fidence  we  have  in 
our"  predicated  Pad" that  warrants U8 
in  adi)i>ting  the  above  term.  We  will 
not  accept  any  pay  for  our  Pad  and 

 Helt  until  a  permanent  cure  is  effected. 

Vou  can  wear  it  until  you  are  cured,  and  then  pay  for  it. 
If  it  fails  to  cure,  you  can  return  it  to  us  and  we  will  make 
no  charges.  We  medicate  the  pads  with  speeitlc  remedies 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  each  patient's  individual 
case.  We.  treat  all  diseases  of  men  and  women.  Our 
records  show  that  during  the  past  year  we  have  success- 
fully treated  more  than  -.'(i.chxi  people.  Consultation  free, 
personally  or  by  letter.  All  communications  strictly  con- 
ridential.  State  case  and  send  for  book,  which  explains  in 
full.  Sent  sealed  in  plitin  envelope.  Write  or  c:ill. 
OR.  FKA^OE  A:  CO.,  t\  Uai-livid  Place,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Chance  for  Profit  With  Periodicals 

uiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^  THIRTY    MILLIONS  coming 

^  .                        Z  from   the   Klondike  this  year. 

-  ""^  Z  Every  man,  woman,  boy  and  girl 
Z  :  can  participate  in  the  GOLDEN 
;                          =  HARVEST.   Buy  the  full  paid 

-  Z  and  non-assessable  shares  of 
_  FOR  -  "THE  ALASKA  &  BRITISH 
=  /*• ^  -  NORTHWEST  MINING  COM- 
~  "I  III  I  -  I'ANV,"a  reliable  organization, 
Z  I  •tf  If  -  with  representative  men  as  direc- 
Z  ^  Z  tors.  Incorporated  in  U.  S. ; 
■iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiir  miner's  license  from  Canadian 

Government.  No  prospecting  or 
experiment.  The  company  owtis  TEN  rich  (rlaims  between 
Eldorado  and  Sulphur  Creeks  in  full  operation  DIGGING 
GOLD.  Increasing  in  value  rapidly.  WAR  advances 
GOLD  SECURITIES  to  a  premium.  Send  ,^1.0Oforone 
share.  With  each  share  will  be  sent  the  '''Klondike  Illus- 
trated! "  full  of  statistics  and  valuable  information;  also 
for  three  months,  ''■Turf,,  Field  and  Farm  "  (regular  sub- 
scription price  Sl.OO  for  three  months).  This  offer  ends 
with  the  autumn.   Send  now.  Address  orders 

THE  ALASK.^  A:  BRITISH  NOKTHIVEST  Hl.MNti  tOMPAJiY, 
No.  11  Brostdway,  New  York. 


HOME 


EMPLOYMENT 

for  Hen  and  Women 


We  have  a  large  quantity  of  work  to  give  out  to 
families  (occupying  their  whole  time  or  leisure 
hours).  We  send  it  by  mail  and  have  it  returned 
by  mail.  Any  person  can  do  this  work  and  easily 
make  from  S7  to  ISIO  per  week.  Write  at 
once  for  full  particulars  and  instructions. 

NIAGARA  ART  SUPPLY  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


.\  new  instrument  for  the 
On  trial,  absolutely  free  of 
expense  or  risk.  Address 
GEO.  TIEMANN  &  CO.,  107  PARK  ROW,  NEW  VOKK. 


DEAF 
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FARM  AKE>  FIRESIDE. 


Smiles. 


STRAWBERRY  SHORTCAKE. 

He  enjoys  with  vim  and  vigor 
Botli  the  berries  and  the  flake; 

Not  a  boastful  word  he  utters 
Of  "thoso  mother  used  to  make." 

For  sbi-  did  not  use  to  make  them— 
Let  the  truth  be  written  down; 

In  liis  youtli  she  picked  the  berries. 
And  lie  sold  them  all  in  town. 

—Truth. 


WHV  HE  DIDN  T  BID  UP. 

THEitn  was  a  red  flag  out  in  front  of  a 
farm-house  up  in  the  Swift  river 
reirion  in  Oxford  the  oiher  day  when 
Burns  was  driving  past  the  place. 
He  can  never  get  by  an  auction  sale. 
There  is  somi'thing  about  a  bargain  at  vendue 
that  striki-s  liiui  just  where  he  lives.  So 
Burns  hitched  his  horse  and  stopped  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  i-rowd.  He  remembered  that 
at  the  last  aui-tiim  he  attended  he  bought 
two  pod-augers  and  an  ox-yoke,  and  this 
time  he  steeled  himself  lest  he  might  commit 
similar  egregiousness.  In  fact,  he  concluded 
that  he  would  not  hid  at  all. 

But  when  the  ci'owd  got  well  waked  up 
over  a  Jersey  heifer  Burns  chipped  in  a  bid 
or  two,  and  finally  got  to  going  hard  against 
a  red-whiskered  man  who  carried  a  whip 
in  his  left  hand  and  expectorated  violently 
after  every  bid. 

As  the  contest  waxed  somewhat  energetic. 
Burns  reached  for  his  pocketbook.  His  fin- 
gers ran  down  and  down  into  his  trousers 
pocket  until  they  slid  into  a  good  big  hole. 
The  pocketbook  was  gone.  You  who  have 
found  holes  in  your  pockets  where  wallets 
ought  to  be  can,  in  some  measure,  appreciate 
Burns'  feelings. 

He  stopped  bidding,  and  while  the  red- 
whiskered  man.  still  expectorating,  was  pay- 
ing down  an  instalment  on  the  heifer.  Burns 
pushed  forward  through  the  crowd  and  got 
the  auctioneer's  ear.  The  functionary  listened, 
and  in  his  professional  drone  commenced: 

"This  wutleuiau  informs  me  that  he  has 
lost  a  pocketbook  containing  the  sum  of 
$200.  He  offers  a  reward  of  §10  for  its  return. 
Xow — ■' 

"I'll  givi-  tweniy."  broke  in  a  voice  in  the 
corner. 
"Thirty."  crii'd  another. 

"Thirty-fivf."  lanie  in  determined  tones 
from  the  red-whiskered  man. 

"That  was  Iie.vond  what  I  could  afford," 
says  Burns,  "and  so  I  came  away  and  left 
them  bidding  on  it."— Lewiston  (Me.)  Journal. 


BEGINNING  AN  EDUCATION. 

Teacher  (to  applicant  for  admission) — 
"Johnnie,  have  you  got  a  certificate  of  vacci- 
nation for  smallpox?' 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Have  you  been  inoculated  for  croup?" 
"Yes,  sir." 

"Been  treated  with  diphtheria  serum?" 
"Yes,  sir." 

"Have  your  arm  scratched   with  cholefa 
bacilli?" 
"Y'es,  sir." 

"Have  you  a  written  guarantee  that  you 
are  proof  against  whooping-cough,  measles, 
mumps,  scarlet  fever  and  old  age?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Have  you  your  private  drinking-cup?" 
'     "Y'es,  sir." 

"Do  you  promise  not  to  exchange  sponges 
'  with  the  boy  next  to  you,  and  never  to  use 
any  but  your  own  pencil?" 
:     "Yes,  sir." 

I     "Will  you  agree  to  have  your  books  fumi- 
gated with  sulphur  and  sprinkle  your  clothes 
with  chlorid  of  lime  once  a  week?" 
"Yes,  sir." 

"Johnnie,  you  have  met  the  requirements 
of  the  modern  sanitarians,  and  may  now 
climb  over  yonder  rail,  occupy  an  isolated 
aluminium  seat,  and  begin  making  P's  and 
Q's  as  your  first  lesson." 


AND  THE  LAST  ITEM,  SIR? 

A  young  Cockney  couple  went  to  Paris  to 
spend  their  honeymoon,  and  put  up  at  a 
fashionable  hotel.  On  sitting  down  to  their 
first  dinner,  and  not  knowing  any  French, 
the  Cockney  took  up  the  bill  of  fare  and 
pointed  to  the  first  item  thereon. 

The  waiter  promptly  brought  soup,  to  which 
full  justice  was  done.   He  then  pointed  to 
the  second   item.     The  waiter   looked  sur- 
prised, but  brought  two  more  plates  of  soup. 
Not  wanting  to  show  his  ignorance  of  French, 
he  and  his  bride  soon  disposed  of  the  two 
plates  of  soup,  although  the  effect  was  filling. 
■     Thinking   to   strike   something   solid,  the 
i  Cockney  pointed  to  the  fifth  line  on  the  bill. 
1  This   time   the   waiter   fairly   started,  but. 
i  obeying  orders,  brought  two  more  plates  of 
j  soup.   Accepting  their  fate  with  calm  dignity, 
they  also  disposed  of  the  third  lot. 

"Well,  Jennie,"  he  said,    "I  think  we've 
had  enough  soup  to  get  along  without  meat; 
suppose  we  slip  down  to  the  pastry!" 
Approved  in  each  case. 

Bound  not  to  make  any  mistake  this  time, 
the  Cockney  then  expressed  his  desire  to  be 
served  with  the  last  item  on  the  bill.  The 


REMEDIES  FOR  SLEEPLESSNESS. 

"There  are  many  remedies  for  sleepless- 
ness," remarked  the  Kohack  philo.sopher,  ju- 
dicially. "About  as  many  I  guess  as  that 
feller  Carter,  in  the  stor.v,  was  said  to  have 
had  oats — which  was  a  plenty.  One  formida 
Is  to  count  one  hundred  as  slowly  as  if  you 
were  working  by  the  day,  and  another  is  to 
repeat  the  multiplication  table  forrards  and 
backwards  till  you  are  utterly  exhausted. 

"You  are  also  advised  to  imagine  you  are 
watching  a  flock  of  fool  sheep  jumping  over 
a  barwa.v  one  at  a  time,  and  also  to  draw  a 
long  breath  every  once  in  awhile,  and  think 
steadily  of  nothing. 

"Another  rule  is  to  crook  and  uncrook  your 
little  finger  slowly  and  distinctly,  so  to  de- 
scribe it,  several  times. 

"There  are  also  all  sorts  of  things  that  you 
are  recommended  to  eat  and  not  to  eat.  any 
one  of  which  is  guaranteed  to  put  you  to 
sleep  without  fear  of  successful  contradic- 
tion. 

"There  is  one  beatUy  about  all  of  these 
suggestions.  They  are  totally  harmless. 
They  won't  hurt  you,  even  if  they  do  not  do 
you  any  good.  I  have  tried  'em  all,  and  a 
good  many  more,  and  I  am  prepared  to  say 
that  the  only  infallible  rule  for  producing 
deep,  refreshing  sleep  Is  to  imagine  that  it 
is  time  to  get  up.  If  you  can  firmly  convince 
yourself  that  the  work  of  the  day  is  waiting 
at  a  standstill  for  you  to  arise  and  take  it 
up,  you'll  go  to  sleep  though  every  house  In 
the  vicinity  falls  with  a  crash.  Such,  I  may 
add.  Is  the  perversity  of  human  nature." 


garcon  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  as  quick 
as  lightning  placed  before  them  a  bundle  of 
toothpicks. 

HE  HADN'T  ANY. 

The  other  day  a  fish-peddler's  horse  stopped 
in  the  street  and  refused  to  stir  an  inch.  The 
vendor  began  to  belabor  the  beast  with  a 
.stick,  when  an  old  lady  put  her  head  out  of 
the  window,  and  exclaimed: 

"Have  you  no  mercy?" 

"Xo,  ma'am,"  replied  the  peddler,  "nothing 
but  mackerel."— Tid-Bits. 


UNMOVED. 

Siipplicant — "Remember,  sir,  that  it  is  as 
easy  for  a  camel  to  pass  through  the  eye  of 
a  needle  as  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven." 

Miserly  millionaire — "I  know  it,  but  I  don't 
expect  to  have  a  cent  with  me  when  I  present 
myself  at  the  gate." 


CABBY  SCORED  ONE  ON  THE  DUKE. 

All  ICiigllsh  iiaper  tells  a  story  of  a  royal 
duki'  who  has  the  reputation  of  being  some- 
what dose  in  nmney  matters.  On  a  wet 
afternoon  he  lialli'd  a  cab  In  Bond  street  and 
reipiesled  to  driven  to  Victoria  station. 
Arrived  at  that  renuinus  he  handed  the  cab- 
Miaii  a  .shilling.  'I'lieii,  of  course,  came  the  In- 
evitable "  'Kre.  what's  this?  Can't  you 
make  It  another  tanner?" 

"Certainly  mil,"  snid  the  noble  fare.  ".\nd 
what  Ik  more,  you  came  the  wrong  way. 
What  made  ymi  go  right  round  IIyd>'  Park 
i  nrin  r  ami  Crosveiior  IMace?" 

Till'  I'iibliy  saw  that  he  had  no  clianie.  .iiid 
rliallingly  re|ilii'<l.  "Wot  for?  'Cns  St.  James' 
I'ark  Is  <-losed— that's  wot  for!" 

"Closed?  St.  Jaiui-s'  I'ark  closed?  Why, 
liiiw's  that ?" 

"<)h,  they  say  as  how  the  dook  drooped  a 
ihrei'pcnny-lilt  a-cimdn'  across  the  park  last 
uight,  and  the  park's  closed  till  they  flud  It!" 


WHEN  TIME  COUNTS. 

Smith— "Jones  feels  hurt  about  your  saying 
be  is  nearly  seventy." 

Brown— "But  he  is,  isn't  he?" 

Smith— "He  says  not— only  sixty-seven  last 
July."— Puck. 


THE  OMAHA  EXPOSITION. 

When  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago  ceased  to 
exist,  it  was  supposed  that  we  should  never 
look  upon  its  like  again.  However.the  Trans- 
Mississippi  Exposition  Ht  Omaha  has  effective- 
ly reproduced  in  similarity  all  of  the  buildings 
which  made  the  White  City  so  attractive  in 
1893. 

Itdoes  not  now  take  weeks  to  wander  through 
grounds  and  structures  and  then  be  compelled 
to  go  away  with  a  jumble  of  ideas,  for  the 
Omaha  Exposition  people  have  profited  by 
past  experience,  and  have  so  improved  the 
arrangement  of  exhibits  tliat  no  more  than 
two  or  three  days  of  time  need  be  consumed 
in  admiration  and  inspection  of  the  marvel- 
ous resources  of  the  West,  collected  together 
in  the  chief  city  of  Nebraska. 

Even  the  new  Midway  Is  a  reproduction  of 
the  far-famed  Street  of  All  Nations  of  1S93, 
with  many  improvements  upon  the  original. 

The  electric  lighting  of  the  buildings, 
grounds  and  lagoon  at  night  makes  a  .scene  of 
enchanting  beauty,  alone  worth  traveling  a 
thousand  miles  to  see. 

The  means  of  communication  between  tlje 
city  and  the  grounds  are  ample,  and  the  dis- 
tance to  be  traversed  is  short. 

"The  ways  of  reaching  Omaha  are  innumer- 
able, but  chief  among  thein  is  the  direct 
Chicago  and  Omaha  short  line  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  A  St.  Paul  Railway,  with  its  elec- 
tric-lighted, vestibulcd  trains,  leavingChicago 
every  night  at  «:  1.5  i:  .M.,  and  arriving  Omaha 
at  8:20  the  next  morning.  Dlnlng-car  service 
en  route. 

Excursion  tickets  are  on  sale  at  every  cou- 
pon ticket  office  in  the  United  States  over 
t he  Chicago,  Milwaukee  *  St.  Paul  Railway 
through  N<irlhern  Illinois  and  C'-ntral  Iowa, 
as  WHll  as  at  95  Adams  street,  and  at  the  Cnlon 
Passenger  Station,  Canal  and  Adams  street, 
Chlcaeo. 
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Ifo.     Hnsic  for  Voice  and  Piano  or  Organ. 

S63— American  Liberty  March      ....  Coot 

SOI— Ancients  Aliroait.  The.   March— Two  Step  foot 

737— Battle  of  Waterloo.   Descriptive       .      .  Anderson 

765 — Bells  of  Coriievilie.   Potpourri    .      .      .  £lson 

735— Black  Hawk  Waltzes   WaMi 

761— Blaebird  Echo  Polka   Morrison 

71S— Boston  Coiiunamlery  ilarch       .      .      .  Carter 

S09— Bridal  March  from  Lohengrin     .      .      .  Wagner 

767— Bryan  and  Sewall  Jfarch      ....  Xoles 

S33— Cadences  and  .Scales  in  AU  the  Keys       .  Cierntj 

701— Catherine  Waltzes   .      .      .      .      .      .  Siroli 

S45— Clayton  (.Adjutant)  March— Two  Step      .  Alissud 

747— Cleveland's  March    yolet 

7S1— Coming  from  the  Races  Galop     .      .      .  Wheeler 

Sll— Constancy.   Romance         ....  Fini 

733— Corn  Flower  Waltzes          .      .      .    C.  Coote.  Jr. 

741— Crack  Four  March   Ashlon 

771— Crystal  Dew  Waltz   Durkee 

863— Dewey's  Grand  Triumphal  March    .      .  ilarrel 

817— Echoing  Trmiipets  March      ....  Soles 

821— Electric  Light  Galop   Durkee. 

791— Estella.  Air  de  Ballet.    Verv  flue      .      .  Robinson 

807— Ethel  Polka   Simons 

855— Evergreen  Waltz   Stoddard 

777— Fifth  Noctnme    Leyhach 

769— Flirting  in  the  Starlight  Waltz    .      .      De  Lasaide 


97— Fresh  Life 

720-Frolic  of  the  Frogs  Waltz 
749— Fnll  of  Ginger.   Jfarch  (ialop 
847— Grand  Commandery  March— Two  Step 
753— Greeting  of  Spring.   Op.  21 
ST^Hobson  of  the  Merrimac  Waltzes 
839— Home.  Sweet  Home.  Transcription 
717— Impassioned  Dream  Waltzes 
853 — Jenny  Lind  Polka.   Four  Hands 
857— Last  Hope.  Meditation 
74^Leap  Year  Schottische 
859— Lee's  (Gen'l)  "On  to  Cuba"  Galop 
841— London  March— Two  Step 
799— Maiden's  Prayer.  The 
745— March  Winds  Galop  .... 
763— McKinley  and  Hol)art  March 

755 — Memorial  Day  March  

S31— Monastery  Bells.  Socturne 

789— 5Iorning  Dew.  Op.  IS  

761— Jloming  Star  Waltz  

887— My  Love  Polka  

825— My  Old  Kentuckv  Home.  Variations 
787— national  Anthems  of  Eight  Great  Nations 
S7o— Sational  Songs  of  America 
835— Nightingale's  Trill.   Op.  81         .      .  . 
823— Old  Folks  at  Home.   Transcription  . 
871— Old  Oaken  Bucket,  The.  Variations 

7S3— Orvetta  Waltz   

709— Our  Little  Agnes  Waltz  .  .  .  . 
724— Over  the  Waves  Waltz         .      .      .  . 

779— Please  Do  Waltz  

867— Red,  White  and  Blue  Forever,  ilareh 
343— Richmond  March— Two  Step 

7SS— Rustic  Waltz  

827— Rustling  Leaves.  Tdylle 
739— Ruth.  Esther  and  Ma'rion  Schottische 
849— Salem  Witches  March— Two  Step 
775 — Scherzettiiio.  Op.  48  .... 
703— .Schubert  "s  Serenade.  Transcription 
861 — Silvery  Waves.  Variations 
869— Smith  s  (General)  JIarch 
731— Song  of  the  Voyager 

722— Souvenir  March  Song  of  1895  K.  T.  Parade 
795 — Spirit  Lake  Waltz    .      .      .      .  '  . 
851— Storm,  The.   Imitation  of  Nature 

773— Storm  Mazurka  

S09— Sultan's  Band  March  

729— Sweet  Long  .\go.  Transcription 

815 — Tornado  Galop  

S&S—Trifet's  Grand  March.   Op.  182  . 
757— Twilight  Echoes.   Song  without  words  . 
813— Under  the  Double  Eagle  March  . 

829— Venetian  Waltz  

726— Village  Parade  Quickstep     .      .      .  . 
707— Visions  of  Light  Waltz  .... 
793— Waves  of  the  Ocean  March  . 
759— Wedding  [March 
785— Winsome  Ciraee.   A  perfect  gem 
819— Woodland  Whispers  Waltzes 
805— Zephyr  Waltz 
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Rosas 
Mailer 
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Man^ld 
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Smith 
Zahn 
Ziehrer 
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Blake 
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Durkee 
Blake 
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Schumann 
Lange 
Cohen 
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.  Guil mailt 
Liszt 
Wyniaii 
Martin 
Paderetcski 
Don 
Simons 
Weber 
Keefer 
Broicn 
Blake 
.  Arbuckle 
Wedel 
Jewell 
Wagner 
Ludovic 
Allen 
Cook 
Blake 
Mendelssohn 
Hoice 
Stanley 
Bragg 


■So. 


Hnsic  for  Piano  or  Organ. 


702— .Annie's  Love.  Duet  for  Soprano  and  Tenor  IHn^erj 
727— Ave  Maria.  From  Cavalleria  Rnsticana  Mnsragnt 
84C— Beacon  Light  of  Home  .  .  .  Estabrooke 
744— Beautiful  Face  of  Jennie,  The   .      .  Reissmann 

831—  ISeanriful  Jloonlight.  Duet  ...  Glover 
S62— Ben  Bolt,  of  •' Trilby "  fame  .  .  .  Kneass 
712— Bridge,  The.  Words  by  Longfellow  .  Careio 
778— Can  You.  Sweetheart,  Keep  a  Secret?  Estabrooke 

822— Cliangeless  Trotere 

838— Christinas  Carol   Turner 

742— Come  When  the  Soft  Twilight  Falls.  Duet  Schumann 
86S— Coon's  Breach  of  Promise.  Cake  Walk  Blake 
792— Cow  Bells,  The.   Boyhood's  Recollection  Grimm 

876 — Darling  Nellie  Gray  Hanby 

770— Dear  Heart.  We're  ijrowing  Old  .  Estabrooke 
828— Don't  Drink,  My  Boy,  To-night.  Temperance  Hooter 

750— Easter  Eve.   Sacred  Gounod 

71S—'E  Dnnno  Where 'E  Are.  Comic  .  .  Evielt 
772— EUaline.  Waltz  Song  ....  Belts 
826— Far  from  the  Hearthstone  ....  Messer 

832—  Flag  of  Our  Country.   Patriotic       .      .  Malhiol 


856— Flag.  The.  Quartette 
844 — Flirting  in  the  Starlight 
708— Flossie.   Waltz  Song  .... 
838— For  a  Dream's  Sake  .... 
786— For  the  Colors.   Patriotic  . 
766— For  Y'ou  We  are  Praying  at  Home  . 
866— From  Our  Home  the  Loved  are  Going 
850— Gypsy  Conntess.  Duet 
In  Sweet  September 


Fox 
Delano 
Cohen 
Cowen 
Wilson 
Estabrooke 
Percy 
Glorer 

.  Temple 

-Jnanila.   Ballad  May 

798— Kathleen  yiavoumeen  ....  Crouch 
721— Keep  the  Horseshoe  Over  the  Door  .  Skellv 
832— Kiss  Jle,  but  Don't  Say  Good-by  .  .  Rutledge 
830— Kiss  that  Bound  Mv  Heart  to  Thine  .  .  Keil 
864— Larlward  Watch.  Duet  ....  Williams 
846— Listen  to  the  Mocking  Bird  .  Hawthorne 

749— Littie  Boy  Blue.  Solo  or  Duet  .  Estabrooke 
854— Little  Voices  at  the  Door    ....  Danks 

796— Lost  Chord,  The  Sulliran 

S06— Lottie  BeU  Gilbert 

740— Love  Ever  Faithful  Bucalossi 

"68 — Lovely  Little  Nellie  Dwver  .  .  .  Casey 
725— Lurline.  Do  Y  ou  Think  of  Me  Now?  £stabi-ooke 
812— IMassa's  Sleeping  in  de  Churchyard  .  Kee/er 
730— Mission  of  a  Rose,  The.  Song  .  .  .  Cowen 
752— ^lother's  Cry.  A.  Salvation  .\Tmy  .  Adriance 
872— ^(other's  Welcome  at  the  Door  .  Estabrooke 
754— Musical  Dialogue.  Duet  ....  Helmund 
814— Mv  First  Wife's  Departed.  Bluebeard  Ciffenbach 
776— My  Home  bv  the  Old  Mill       .      .  O'Halloran 

810— My  Little  Lost  Irene  Danks 

870— ?ly  Old  Kentucky  Home  ....  Foster 
794— Old  Folks  at  Home.   Swanee  Ribbcr      .  Foster 

760— Old  Glory.   National  Woods 

802— Old  Sexlbn.  The  Russell 

804— On  the  Banks  of  the  Beautiful  River  Estabrooke 
790— On  the  Beach.  Most  Beautiiul  Ballad  Robinson 
800— Outcast.  An.  Chai-acter  Song  .  .  .  Fritz 
874— Parted  from  Our  Dear  Ones  .  .  .  Keller 
800— Picture  ot  Sly  Mother,  The  .  .  .  Skellv 
848— Poor  Girl  Didn't  Know.  Comic  .  Cooke 
756— Precious  Treasure.  Song  and  Dance  .  Weiler 
842— Rosemonde  ....  Cliaminade 

723— Rocked  in  the  Cradle  of  the  Deep     .      .  Knight 

836— Reauest.   Sacred  Granger 

780— See  Those  Living  Pictures    ....  GutA 

785—  Shall  I  Ever  See  Mother's  Face  .^gain?  .  Adriance 
824— SoftlvShine  the  Stars  of  Evening  .  .  Dinsmore 
630— Stonn  at  Sea.  Descriptive  .  .  .  HuUah 
710— Sweetest  Song.  The  .....  Denza 
732— Sweet  Long  Ago.  The  ....  Estabrooke 
746— That  Word  was  Hope.  Waltz  Song  .  -Yutting 
818— There's  a  Rainbow  in  the  Clouds  .  .  Danks 
858— Thinking  of  Home  and  Mother  .  .  .  Colien 
816— 'Tis  True.  Dear  Heart.  We're  Fading  Estabrooke 
808— Tread  Softly,  the  Angels  are  CalUng  Turner 

738— True  to  the  Last  Adams 

764— Vicar  of  Bray,  The.  Old  EngUsh  Song 

762— Your  Mother's  Love  for  Y"ou  .  .  .  Koppt 
784— What  are  the  Wild  Waves  Saying?  Duet  Gloeer 
75s— When  the  Roses  are  Blooming  .\gain      .    .  Skellv 

786—  When  AVinter  Davs  Have  Gone        .      .  Trayne 
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Feed  and  the  products...  20 

Feeding  in  troughs   11 

"   winter  3,  7 

young  chicks   16 

Few  points,  a  23 

Floor  space  required......  3 

Food  for  growing  turkeys  21 

Forcing  chicks   18 

Fresh  eggs   4 

Frozen  combs  5,  10 

Gain  by  fattening   17 

Gapes  13,  14,  17 

Geese  and  ducks  in  sum- 
mer   21 

Get  rid  of  drones  20 

Grading  the  flocks   16 

Gravel  and  egg-shells....  24 

Green  bones  6,  9 

food  in  early  spring....  11 

"  the  fall   1 

"      "  winter   8 

material    20 

Grit    14 

Guineas    14 

Hatching  bantams   12 

broilers    3 

early  pullets  6,  14 

late  chicks   17 

Holiday  sales   7 

House  for  three  flocks*...  2 

Improvement   1,  24 

Incubation  and  success...  8 

beneficial    14 

Incubators  in  summer....  22 
Keeping  food  in  troughs.  .  21 

Langshan  record   8 

Large  flocks   23 

hens  as  sitters   14 

Laying  in  November   5 

Leaves  and  cut  straw.. 6,  24 

Leghorns    16 

in  winter   6 

Leg  weakness  22 

Let  the  hens  sit   13 

Lice  2,  13 

brine  for   8 

Light  Brahmas   5 

Lime  in  poultry-house....  14 

Loss  of  chicks  3,  22 

"   eggs   22 

Male,  the   1 

Managing  the  broods  16 

Mistaken  economy   "20 

Mixed  foods   4 

Moisture  on  walls   8 

Molting  21,  22 

fowls    19 

Nests  for  sitters   11 

in  spring   12 

Open  poultry-houses   21 

Plymouth  rocks   20 

Potatoes  and  carrots  22 

Poultry  as  a  business   5 

"  "  specialty. ...  7 

at  the  stations   15 

house*  3,  7,  15 

industry,  the   1 

of  one  state   3 

on  the  farm   10 

•'  small  farms   H 

profits   10 

Preference  of  breeds  18 

i  Preparations  for  winter.  .  23 

Preserving  eggs  19,  24 

the  breeds   12 

Procuring  males   3 

Profit  on  a  hen   17 

Proper  feeding   18 

Pullets  or  hens   17 

Pure  breeds   16 

"    and  crosses. ...  13 

Qualitv  and  prices   19 

in  table  fowls   22 

Records  of  small  flocks. .  9 

Reducing  expenses  22 

the  flock   14 

Results  of  crossing   13 

Returns,  large   24 

Room  for  a  flock   20 

Roosting  on  trees   12 

Roosts  and  lice   4 

Roup  2.  10.  16.  17 

Sand  in  the  food   5 

Saving  labor   2 

Scab    16 

Scaly  leg  20 

Securing  customers   IS 

Seed  for  chicks   17 

Selecting  a  breed   15 

chicks    16 

Sell  at  a  profit   20 

Sitters  and  non-sitters...  13 

Soils  for  poultry   19 

Spring  layers.   11 


Squabs  for  market   7 

Summer  feeding   15 

Tarred-felt   roofing   19 

Thanksgiving  sales   5 

Throat  diseases  21 

Tonics    21 

Troughs  In  winter   a 

Turkeys  6,  10,  17,  18 

Ctllizing  Incubator  eggs..  7 

orchards    13 

Vertigo  and  overfeeding.  .  23 

in  geese  and  ducks  13 

Warm  food   12 

weather  and  disease....  19 
Washing  poultry-house...  18 

Water  and  care   4  . 

Watering  at  Intervals....  10 

Weight  of  hens   19 

When  to  sell  males   19 

Wheat  and  milk   17 

Winter  chicks   6 

Work  that  is  necessary. .  5 
Young  chicks   19 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Alabama  14',  22 

Arkansas  11.  23 

California    12 

Florida  1,  4,  10.  18.  2.3 

Idaho  2.  8.  17 

Illinois  7,  '22 

Iowa   1.5.  24 

Kansas  2.  .3.  11,  17,  21 

Kentucky    19 

.Minnesota  6,  13 

Missouri  2,  3,  12,  21,  24 

Nebraska  11,  13,  17 

New  Mexico   16 

North  Carolina    12 

North  Dakota  4,  11 

Oklahoma    2 

Oregon  3,  9,  13 

Pennsylvania    4 

South  Dakota   20 

Tennessee    12 

Texas  1,  7,  22,  23 

Washington    4 

West  Virginia   10 

Wyoming   21 

Fireside. 

Accident  precautions  24 

Address  to  immigrants.  . .  7 

-Admiral's  grandson   21 

Alaska  cave-dwellers  20 

exploration  11 

hunting   24 

Aluminium  camp  outfits..  13 

horseshoes   22 

America  a  century  ago...  23 
American  made  shoes....  13 
way  of  making  war....  23 

America's  wealth   7 

Ancestral  trees   20 

Ancient  city  24 

extravagance    1 

Animals  and  music   18 

Annexation    8 

Ann  Triskefs  pride*  2,  3 

Antique  Iron   16 

Ants    19 

Are     men     neater  than 

women    5 

Artificial  ice   20 

Asa  Means'  fortune   16 

Aunt  Betty's  denouement.  22 
Bacteria  as  engineers....  16 

Barberry  hedge,  the  17 

Bath  of  the  Pacific  island- 
ers   23 

Bedouins   23 

Before  a  storm   19 

Beggar's  newspaper  19 

Bells    1 

Biblical  base-ball   16 

Book-making,  medieval...  21 
Blow  to  the  wedding  guest  17 
Bread  cast  upon  waters. .  14 

selection    13 

Bride  of  the  Klondike*. 11,  12 

Buddhist  nuns   11 

Care  of  the  hands   5 

•'  umbrellas  10.  24 

offsetts  wear   1 

Chairs,  how  high   24 

Change  of  air  22 

Chinese  nervelessness.  . . .  22 

reckoning  ages   34 

Christening  vessels   23 

Christmas     at  Silverton 

ranch    6 

Coal   24 

Color  of  the  eyes   22 

Columbus  of  the  skies.  ...  24 
Comforts  for  the  soldiers.  21 
Cost  of  cable  messages. .  23 

Cow-bells    11 

Coyote    14 

Cravats    4 

Curfew   legislation   17 

Curiosity  in  stamps  22 

Daily  life  of  sailors   15 

Declaration    of  Indepen- 
dence   19 

Eating  before  retiring...  17 
Economy  and  durability. .  20 

Egyptian  maxims   16 

Electricity  at  Paris  Expo- 
sition  23 

Electric  keyhole   9 

Empress  of  Japan   15 

Exhaustion    24 

Expansion  of  solids  22 

Experiment  that  failed..  16 

Extravagances   18 

Eyrie's  burglar,  the   8 

Fighting  father,  fighting 

son    15 

First  shock  of  bat'le  22 

Five-months'  counMng. ...  19 

Fleas    1  • 

Food  and  teeth   IS 

Foreign     laiii."    L-e  news- 
papers in  Ignited  States  20 
Forestry  iu  the  West....  13 
Frances     Wlllard's  girl- 
hood   17 

Frying-pan    1 

Funny-bone  11 

Gladstone's  character....  IS 
Gravity  of  a  small  error. .  22 

Greek  painters   2! 

Green  cricket,  the   l:> 

Heart  of  the  athlete   7 

Hindoo  pursuit  of  treas- 
ure  16 

Hired     Webster     for  a 

week   20 

Holland's  submarine  boat  15 


18 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 
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Home  atuiospheip   1 

Hop  hollow   1- 

Hospital  for  sii  k  plants.  .  :5 
How  men  act  when  shot.  24 
money  goes  in  war-time.  20 


to  repair  a 


shirt   9 


24 
11 
24 
15 
10 

1 
20 
14 
2S 
22 
10 

5 
17 


Imitation  wooil   -0 

Insect  cemeut-malier  23 

Irrigation  in  Africa   1 

Ivrj-    11 

Jade    ■  ■  24 

Joel's  wedding   1-^ 

Kate  FieldV  adviee  20 

Killing  trows   1-' 

Kilchen  renaissance   2 

Klondike  fever  in  Bntter 

ville   

Lake  traffic  

Lamps   

Lemon  cure  

Length  of  thought  

Letter-writing   

Liquid  air  

Luck   

Luminosit.v  in  plants.... 

Machete,  the  

Making  old  people  happ.v. 
ilanufacturing  dianiuuds. 
Marching  on  Tampa. ...... 

Masterful   Mrs.   Slims   8 

Mineral  waters   1 

Mining  and  metal-working  19 

Modern  longevity   20 

Moisture  in  wood   22 

'Mongst  June-bells  blue.  .  21 

Mouse-traps    5 

Mr.    Perigold  '   23 

Mr.  Willis'  sideboard   4 

Muskets    T 

Xames  on  fruit   24 

Negro  vote  in  the  South.  .  8 

New  child,  the   10 

Objections  to  women....  18 
Odd  signs  of  respect*....  20 
Older   than    Monroe  doc- 
trine   18 

Oldest  plow-maker   1 

Old  glory   18 

Mis'  Hickley's  balsam..  21 

Origin  of  envelopes   18 

Owner  of  Benton  farm* 

 8,  9,  10 

Pantheon's  decorations...  14 
Peanuts  for  consumption.  1 

Pens  and  ink   20 

Philippines   23 

Pineville  chronicle  20 

Pins,  sterilized    22 

Place  for  women  in  war. .  18 

Polar  dogs   17 

Posiage-stamps    18 

Press  the  button   18 

Public  laundries   2 

Q.ueen's  four-leaved  clov- 
er   22 

Railroad  to  the  Arctic...  14 

Rainy-day  skirt   14 

Rapid  elevator   16 

Red  Cross  and  its  founder  21 
Right  to  change  bis  mind.  8 
Road   commissioner,  the* 

 4.  5,  6,  7 

Round  cotton  bale   1 

Sai;a.ity    19 

Salt  habit   1 

Saving  time   11 

Scrap-book  history  24 

Sealskins    1 

Sei-ret  language...   2:? 

Shoulder-straps    23 

.Simply  Ijeaufiful   Iti 

Sleep-walking    24 

Spanish  infinisiiion   l."> 

Sri.itt-i.--rs.  I.-ible  of  20 

Sriauhnanl   l-"! 

.Sug.ir-eatiiig   nations  20 

Supi-riorirv      of  British 

birch  

Ten  facts  about  Hags.... 

Ti  rritorial  expansion  

Tesia  on  sleep  

Tin-plate  indnsrr.v  

'I'll!)  many  of  them  

Trade  with  Jaiiau  

Training  children  

Tri'elessness   

Ti  i|ie  anil  onions  

True  knight  of  labor* 

.  .14.  ir,.  Hi.  IT.  IS.  10. 

Vncle  Tip's  supper  

Unlettered  learn,    the....  22 

L'nqnalified   17 

Vineland    7 

Visitor  and  hostess   1 

AVay  Spanish  say  it.  the..  22 
What  wives  should  remem- 
ber   9 

Where    great     men  are 

born    8 

Why  Latin  is  used   7 

Widower's  mite   10 

Windmills    11 

Woman  hi  lpi'd  perfect  cot- 


23 
17 


19 
18 
11 
1 


20 
1 


ton-gin 
Women  as  prison  inspec- 
tors  

Wonderful  mechanism.... 

Yankee   

Doodle   

Young  scholar  

Yukon  mosquitoes  


20 

21 
21 
20 
23 
1 
23 


Children's  rights   14 

Child's  bib*   17 

dress*    2.3 

suit*    6 

training    11 

Chile  con  carne   19 

Christmas,  for*  4,  5 

Church  and  charity   12 

Cigarettes    10 

Cleaning  straw  hats  21 

Closets    4 

Clothes-pin  apron*   16 

Clover-leaf  edge*   9 

Collarettes*    22 

Color  hints   18 

Cooking  a  beef  heart  20 

an  old  hen   15 

chickens    1 

Corner  closet*   21 

Couch-cushion*    14 

Couches    9 

Cover  for  medicine-glass. .  21 

Cranberries   6 

Cranberry  pie   9 

Crocheted  tumbler-doilies*  3 

Cross-stitch*    4 

letters*    1 

Cucumber  in  milk   1 

pickles    1 

Curtains    8 

Cusliions    17 

C.vcling-gaiter*    8 

Damson  plum   24 

Demonstrators   16 

Desserts    IS 

Dewev  block*   24 

Doilies*  2,  12,  16,  24 

Dough  possibilities   19 

Dressing-gown  and  break- 
fast-coat*   1 

Economy    clubs   19 

Embroidery  housewife...  12 

Eton  jacket*   10 

Evening  waist*   5 

Fall  garments,  children's*  4 

Fancy  breads   12 

waist*  2,  8 

Fashion  land  for  children.  18 

Fidgety  people   10 

Fine  shirts   8 

Fish-set*    9 

Five-o'clocli  tea   1 

Flannels    11 

Floral  tape-measure*   10 

Foot-stools*    7 

Frogs'  legs   17 

From  the  kitchen........  8 

Fruit  cakes   3 

Gifts    4 

for  gentlemen*   6 

Girls'  employments   8 

Going  bevond  one's  means  5 

Gold  loaf  11 

Good  things  to  eat  5,  6 

Hairpin  case*   17 

holder*    17 

Half  diamond  lace   16 

Handy  bag   13 

Healthy  young  men  23 

Hemstitching*   18 

Hints  to  housekeepers....  10 

Hollandaise  sauce   6 

Home  aids  to  grace... 20,  21 

dressmaking   2,  7 

Homely  objects   11 

Hot-weather  hints  21 

Household  allowance   5 

Housekeeping  notes  12 

Housewives   4 

Ice  and  refrigerators   18 

Improvement  associations 

 12,  13,  16 

Injudicious  expenditure.  .  21 

Insertion*   

Invalid,  for  the  

Ironing-day  helps  

.Ia|ianese  woman's  face.  . 


7 
1 
10 
14 
24 
13 
18 
3 
16 
22 
20 
17 
6 
11 
7 
8 
10 
14 


Roman   cut-work*   6 

Russian  blouse  suit*   8 

Saftev-pin    cases*   3 

Salads    18 

Sashes*    21 

School-room  politeness....  1 

Scissors,   where?   19 

Scrap-book.   8 

Seasonable'  waists   4 

Serving  peaches   23 

Shamrock  doily*  22 

Shell-fish    4 

Shirt-waists*  10,  13,  15 

Silks    7 

cases    3 

Sketching  out  of  doors...  22 

Skirts    20 

Sky  parlor  bedrooms*   8 

Sleeplessness    11 

Sleeve-holder    9 

Slumber-pillow*    15 

Small  misfortunes  3,  21 

Soap    10 

bark   24 

Soups   9 

Spider-web  wheel*   17 

Spring  novelties   14 

suits*    13 

work    13 

Stains  from  linen,  taking.  3 

Stationary  styles   4 

Stormy  Saturdays,  for....  2 

Strawberries    16 

Studying  plants   17 

Summer  bedding   19 

suits  for  boys*   17 

Snnbonnets*    21 

Sweet-peas   11 

Swiss  cream   6 

Table-coTers*   10,  23 

Talk  with  girls   8 

Tartan  blouse*   9 

Tatted  collar*  ,  22 

Tatting  patterns*   7 

tidy*    23 

Tea    13 

caddy  bonnet   23 

Thanksgiving  cookery....  2 

on  the  farm   3 

Threaded  needle,  the   4 

Tired  women   11 

Toilet-mat*   17,  20 


Household. 

.^.merlcan  flag   20 

Ammonia    10 

Apples   24 

compote    2 

Aprons*  6,  11 

and  children's  dresses*.  7 

for  children*   19 

lace*    9 

Arbor  day  and  bird  day..  15 

Autumn  leaves   1 

Haby's  wardrobe   10 

Bacon    7 

l'>ananas    5 

recipes    2 

Bath-room   23 

Ballenberg   wheel*  22 

Batter-cake  talk   19 

Beaut.v  for  ashes   4 

Bed-pocket*    5 

Blackberries   24 

Blue  letters   18 

Boiik-marks*    C 

Biivs'  overalls   19 

Breakfast    22 

ecreal.s   12 

r.uiich  of  violets  21 

Buitercup  oxalis   3 

Cakes  4.  5.  9 

Calling-cards    18 

Cnnniug,  chapter  on.  .  .19,  20 

Care  of  table-linen   (> 

"  the  teeth   7 

CnrpetR  and  rugs   6 

Carved   stool*   1 

Case  for  embroidery -silk* .  14 

Chamois,  to  clean   7 

Cheerful  woman,  the....  19 
Cherry  delb'ncles   19 

Children    12 

behavior    14 

In  August  22 


Tomato  recipes. 


Jellies   22, 

Kasara  work  

Kitchen  table  

Knitted  point-lace*  

Knots*   

Kumiss   

Lace  covered  cushion*... 

lesson*   

Lamb  cutlets  

Lame  bread  

Laundry  of  linens  

Letters   

Life's  failures  

Linen  shower  

Lingerie*   11 

Little  baby,  the  20 

girls'  skirts*   2 

Lucerne  luncheon   14 

Lunches  for  picnics   17 

suggestions    9 

Maternity  question   9 

Mayonnaise  potatoes   1 

Meat  chapter  22 

Mending  club   5 

Mexican  dishes   11 

Mint  sauce   8 

Modern  cupboard*   3 

Money  makers   13 

making  at  home   3 

Morning-glories    11 

Mother's  trials   18 

congress    15 

Mouse  lace*   15 

Neck-dressing*    1 

Night-shirt*    16 

North  rooms   24 

Novel  entertainment   7 

Nuts    6 

Oatmeal  fritters   8 

Obedience    22 

October  luncheon   1 

work   2 

Omelet    15 

Overcleanliness    3 

Pansy  sachet*   6 

Patience  with  the  old....  23 

Patient  Mr.  Sparrow   14 

Patriotic  banquet   21 

Peach,  how  to  serve.... 1,  24 

pickled    1 

pies    24 

shortcake    14 

Perfumes   20 

Peruvian  work*   18 

Pickles   24 

Pie-crust  for  burns   2 

Pillows*   3,  5 

Pineapple  desserts   18 

Pin-money   14 

Poisonous  plants   "23 

Poisons   7 

Polite  lying   8 

Politeness    19 

Pop-overs    22 

Poverty's  pleasures   15 

Preserving  eggs   16 

drapery*    3 

Pretty  dishes    2 

Progressive  rag  party....  15 

Putting  lip  fruit   18 

peaches   23 

ftuo  Vadis  cathedral   17 


22,  24 

with  onions   11 

Training  the  children  to 

work   6 

Traps  to  catch  cold   7 

Trials  of  a  farmer's  wife.  23 

Trilbv  fan  lace*   23 

Typhoid  fever   21 

Vegetables  vs.  medicine..  16 

Veils    13 

Veranda,  for  the   18 

Wainscoting,  cheap   7 

Waist-cutting    1 

Wall-papers    10 

Washing  children's  faces.  15 

paint    14 

woolens    14 

Wash-stand  set   23 

Was  and  marble   21 

Wedding  among  Germans.  2 
Who  should  do  running..  10 
Winter  evenings  on  farm.  8 

desserts   .  7 

Wire  hangers*   11 

Wood-carving*   11,  14 

Writing  pad*   6 

satchel*   21 


Poetry. 


2 
6 
22 
19 
21 
4 


15 
7 
19 
1 
16 
13 
13 
10 
10 

24 

90 


Ralnv-day  dress   15 

skirt    16 

Raspberry  pudding   20 

Reading  for  the  children..  13 
Recipes,  New  Kngland...  22 

Red  spider   10 

white  and  blue*   20 


Always  some  one  below..  8 
Angel  of  the  resurrection.  .18 

As  she  used  to  be  

Awake  and  watch  

Baby,  the  

Battle  hymn  of  republic 

Before  a  storm  

Be  patient  

Berceuse   

Better  way,  the....:.... 
Book  of  the  New  Year.  .. 

Choir  of  daybreak  

Christmas  with  mother.  . 
Cock  and  the  pearl,  the. 

Coming  glory  

Company  who  try  

Cow-boy  ball,  a  

Dawson  city  idyl  

Dear,  a  

Don't  fret  

send    boy    where  girl 

can't  go  

Echo  from  the  past. 

Embarking    19 

Epiphany    8 

Fate    11 

Favorite  paper   1 

Find  the  sunshine  20 

Foggy  morning   22 

God's  providence   20 

Grow    15 

Happy  quarter  of  an  hour  16 
Has  thy  brother  fallen... 

Haunted  houses  

Have  von  written  to  moth- 
er?  

Having  company  

Hope  

How  many  cats  

Hush,  heart,  hush  

Hymn  after  victory  

I  am  lonely  to-night  

.know  not  

If  I  should  die  to-night..  . 

I'm  growing  old  

Infinite  artist  

Jack  Frost   2 

Jesus  doeth  all  things  well  17 

Jones'  idea   21 

Journey,  the   2 

Kathleen  Mavourneen .  . .  .  11 

Kiss,  the.   10 

Let    not    your    heart  be 

troubled   9 

Life  to  benefit  others   6 

Limitations  of  youth  24 

Living  ..;   9 

Look  to  Jesus  

Love  and  pet  me  now... 

Love's  fulfilling  

Lullaby   

Make  a  heaven  on  earth. 

Memory,  a  

Metaphysics    7 

Morning  cometh,  the   7 

Morn-song,  the   3 

Mother    0 

absence    17 

memory   18 

Never  knew  I  had  a  heart  3 

None  of  our  business  11 

Old  maid,  an  

On  the  Merrlniac... 

Our  Billy  

Out  of  myself  

Playing  robbers  

Poster  tragedy   1 

Remembrance   20 

Sandman's  coming   1 

Send  them  to  bed  with  a 

kiss    5 

Shadlgaiidlan   reformer...  23 

Sin  of  omission   4 

So  little   1 


Song  of  hope   14 

"  jellyfish....   16 

"  prunes   20 

■'  the  camp   21 

for  the  fleet   19 

Spanish  prisoner  23 

Summer  shower  23 

Tale  of  woe   14 

Tennessee  corn-shucking.  .  2 

Tete-a-tete    23 

This  old  countr.v   5 

Torpedo-boat    18 

To   Spain   15 

True  charm   1 

Uncle  Hiram  said   18 

Values   20 

Washington,  in   12 

What  makes  ye  dawdle  so  23 
When  is  a  woman  old....  9 
Maria  starts  the  fire...  4 

mother  looks   14 

sorrow  came   19 

the  tide  is  low   11 

Why  is  the  world  so  sad.  3 

Will  come  out  right   8 

Womanly  conversation...  17 

Woman's  work   11 

Tour  heaut  and  my  heart  14 

Queries. 

GENERAL. 

American  coffee-berry....  8 

Ants    16 

Appreciative  reader   1 

Asparagus  culture. ..  .4,  5,  13 

Azaleas   12 

Barley,   beardless   10 

Beans  as  fertilizer   22 

Blister-beetle   19,  24 

Bordeaux  mixture   18 

Brooder  lamp   14 

Bugs  on  vines   13 

Butter-making    5 

Canada  thistles   14 

Canning  corn,  peas,  beans 

and  tomatoes   22 

Caponizing    2 

Cauliflowers    17 

Celery  7,  19 

banking  and  storing   3 

going  to  seed   17 

pithy    14 

Cement  floors   11 

Cheat    22 

Chickweed    10 

Coal  ashes   6 

soot  and  sawdust   '24 

Coreless  apples   6 

Cottage  cheese   15 

Cottonseed  for  poultry...  17 

Cow-peas   15 

Crimson  clover   22 

Cucumbers    20 

selling    19 

Cutting  corn-stalks   9 

Dandelions  in  lawn  19 

Drainage    7 

needed    6 

Earlv  and  Late  Rose  po- 
tatoes   14 

potatoes   6 

English  sparrows   1 

Feeding  calves   9 

Fertilizer  dealers   4 

for   lawn   9 

"    vegetables   3 

Flv-repeller   1,  19 

Foreign  market  for  apples  20 

Ginseng  3,  5,  14 

Grasses  for  meadows  24 

Harrowing  meadows   12 

Home-made  brooder  15 

Horse  radish  8,  "24 

sorrel    12 

Hotbed-making   11,  21 

Improving  milk  and  butter  16 

Johnson  grass   18 

Keeping  a  cow   2 

Killing  willows  and  alders  19 
Lawn  seeding   7 


12 
12 

12 
4 
16 

20 
6 
23 
3 
13 
16 
10 
.  9 


24 
24 
6 
12 

5 


21 
13 

n 

13 


Leachy  soil   11 

Liming  land   2 

Livp-for-ever.  to  kill   2 

Milk-tickets    3 

Millet    16 

hay   12 

Mushrooms    16 

Oats  for  milk   1 

Onion  growing  13 

maggot    § 

queries    lo 

sets    19 

Paris  green,  applying....  18 

Paste  for  wall-paper  15 

Peanut  culture   11 


16 
23 
3 
20 
21 
17 
17 
20 
13 
3 
12 
14 
10 
4 

99 


Per  algretta 
Pickling  meat 

shallots   

Poison-ivy   

Potato  diseases   

Rat-terrier   

Rhubarb   

going  to  seed  

Road  timber  

Roots  in  tile-drains  

Seeding  for  pasture  

Soot  from  chimney.  

Sov-bean  7.  8, 

Stable  manure  for  garden. 

Straw   

Strawberry  notes   2 

Stuffing  birds  and  animals  2 

Stumps  .   2 

Sweet  potatoes  .-  o 

Tanning  skins  8.  11.  21 

Time  to  cut  timber  '22 

Tobacco  culture  10,  1'2 

fertilizer    13 

Tomato-blight    2.3 

Tornado  gang-plows  24 

Tulips    18 

Turkeys,  wild  20.  21 

Watermelons    22 

Weaner    4 

Whitewash  1,  lo 

Wild  0!its   22 

Wintering  onions   3 

roots    -4 


Cherry  tree  louse   20 

varieties    8 

Chestnut  seedlings   13 

and  acorns   1 

Clover  in  vineyards   11 

Cottonwood  leaf-aphis....  23 

Cotton.v  maple-scale   21 

Crops  in  orchards   23 

Cutting  off  budded  stock  16 

Down.v  mildew  24 

Dwarf  pears   11 

English  walnuts   9 

Evergreen  hedges   1 

Fall  or  spring  planting. . .  4 
Fertilizers  for  apples....  21 

for  strawberries   17 

Field-mice    8 

Figs    4 

Fruiting  wood  of  raspber- 
ries   15 

Fruit  rotting  in  cellar....  6 

trees  not  bearing   1 

Fungi  and  insects   23 

Gall  insects   1 

on   plum-leaves*  23 

Girdled  tree   17 

Gooseberry-mildew   20 

Grafting    16 

chestnuts   11 

mulberries  and  cherries  13 
"  "    roses. . .  21 

or  budding  peach   5 

wax  8,  15 

Grafts    17 

Grapes    11 

seedlings    8 

Grease  on  trees   4 

Gum  on  fruit-trees   4 

Hardy  orange   8 

Horticultural  Journal   8 

Imperfect  fruit   12~ 

Insects  for  name   18 

in  quinces   13 

Japanese  persimmons....  19 

Japan  plums    17 

Katydid  eggs   15 

Kentucky  coffee-tree  18 

Knots  on  apple  roots   8 

Le.af -eating  worms   2 

Lice  an  rose-bushes   20 

Lime    19 

Maples,   trimming   1 

May-beetle  larvae   5 

Monthl.v  roses   19 

Moving  trees   4 

No  danger  from  sprays.  .  23 

Nurser.v   novelties   7 

Nut-bearing  trees   5 

Orchard  not  bearing  16 

planting    20 

Ornamental  shrub   21 

Oyster:shelI  bark-louse.  .8,  24 
Paris  green  on  peach-trees  19 

Peach  curl*   19 

seedlings   2 

stock    24 

varieties  .8,  13 

Pear  blight   4 

dropping    1 

tree  not  bearing  16 

varieties  24 

Pecans    9 

Pinching  raspberry-canes.  18 

Planting  apple-seed  17 

fruit-trees    13 

Plum  curculio    21 

pockets    21 

seedlings    6 

trees  in  hen-yards   11 

varieties  1.  3.  15,  '24 

Protection  against  raliliits  21 
Protecting  from  rabbits..  5 

Prune-trees   dying   6 

Pruning  and  scraping....  8 
currant   and  gooseberry 

bushes   20 

Raspberry  quer.v.  23 

Rebudding  peach  stocks. .  11 

Red-cedar  seedlings   13 

trimming    17 

Root  aphis   24 

grafting    11 

Rose    11 

bugs    13 

culture    17 

mildew   20 

slugs   20 

Rotting  of  fruit   24 

San  Jose  scale.  13,  15 

Sawdust  mulch   11 

Scale-insects    21 

Splendid  strawberries....  4 
Spra.ving  for  curculio....  15 

grape-vines    11 

Strawberry  queries   1 

Sudduth  pear   16 

Sun-scald    18 

Three-leaved  orange  21 

Time  to  plant  fruit-trees.  21 

"  prune    4 

Tobacco-stems    19 

Transplanting  currants 

and  gooseberries.   5 

Triumph  peach   4 

Twig-blight    2 

Various  berries   13 

Vine.vard  planting   18 

Washing  trees   19 

Whitewashing  young  trees  17 
Whole-root  and  piece-root 

grafts    7 

Wild  Goose  plum   0 

Wood-ashes   19 

for  strawberry-bed  17 

POULTRY  QUERIES. 

Best  breed   13 

Black  Laugshans   16 

Bowel  disease   19 

Canker    8 

Chicks  dying  :  20 

in  a  cellar   10 


Males    12 

Market  for  feathers   9 

Meat  for  poultry   6 

Mixed  stock   11 

Molting   10,  23 

Oats    3 

Overfeeding    8 

Oyster-shell    12 

Pekin  ducks   2 

Picking  ducks   11 

Plymouth  Rocks  1,  11 

Poisons    17 

Poultry-house    18 

Preserving  eggs  10,  16 

Pure-bred  poiiltr.v   14 

Rattling  in  the  throat  13 

Refusing  corn  20 

Relationship  in  mating...  9 

Roup  5,  6,  15 

Sawdust  :   9 

Scaly-leg    2 

Sitting  hens  16,  24 

Space  in  yards   21 

Standard,  the   6 

Too  much  grain   2 

Turkeys.7, 14, 16, 18,  22,  23.  24 

Vertigo   4 

AVheezing    13 

White  feathers  22 

Leghorns    11 

VETERINARY  QUERIES. 

Abcess    11 

Abortion..3,  4.  9.  11,  16,  17,  18 
Actinomycosis. .  .5,  12,  16,  24 

Ailing  mare   9 

Anasarca    .  3 

Anthrax   12,  20 

Arthritis   15,  16 

Apoplexy   22 

Bad  habit   15 

Barb-wii'e  wound.... 5,  9,  20 
Barrenness.  .11,  13,  14.  20,  23 

Bitter  milk  6,  21 

Blind-staggers   20 

Bloating    17 

Blood-spavin    8 

Bloody  milk  1,  17,  19,  24 

Bog-spavin   20 

Brain  affection  23 

disease    9 

Callous  swelling   11 

Catarrh  5,  23 

Cellulitis   19 

Chronic  cough   18 

discharge    15 

Clonic  spasms   7 

Colic  11,  13 

Collar-boil   14,  24 

Complicated  diseases..:..  1 

Constipation   13 

Contracted  quarters  21 

tendons    13 

Corns  1,  13 

Coughing    12 

Coughs    3 

Cribbing   21 

Crural  paralysis   4 

Curb   17,  24 

Cutaneous  eruption   19 

Cystic  tumor   8 

Danger  in  corn-stalk  field.  8 

Dehorning  13,  21 

Diabetes   8,  19 

Diarrhea  13.  1.5,  18.  21 

Died  after  castration....  21 

Digestive  disorder   6 

Diseased  eye  24 

feet    16 

lungs    20 

sheep    8 

  ....  16 
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Cholera   

Clover   

Condition  powder... 

Crossing   

Disease  of  turkeys. 

Does  not  grow  

Domlniques   

Egg-eating  hens. 


.16, 


15 

19 
4 

24 
9 
5 
1 

21 


ORCHARD  QUERIES. 

Almond-pruning    11 

Apple  blight   21 

dropping  off   23 

maggot   ■■  2 

seedlings   1.  9 

stocks  and  root-grafts.,  li 

trees    4 

varieties  12,  19 

Apricots   1 

seedlings    la 

Best  crop  for  old  orchard  11 

grape    " 

Bird  cherry   24 

of  Paradise   17 

Blackberry-bushes  dying. .  1 

Black-rot    24 

Bokhara  peach   17 

Book  on  fruit-growing....  23 

"    strawberries  21 

Borers  20.  23 

Brown-rot  on  quinces....  17 

Bucke.ves    8 

Buds  to  use  In  grafting. .  23 
Canker-worm*    23 


Distortion  of  neck. 
Bar-worm 

Elephantiasis  

Epileps.v   

Exostosis  

Farc.v   

Feed  of  a  horse.  . 
Fibroid  tumor.  . . . 
Fistula. . . 


.  .5,  6,  14 


Fleas    11 

Plies  on  cattle   21 

"  horses    19 

Foot-rot   6 

Founder  1,  10 

Froths  at  mouth   5 

Gangrenous  matritis   23 

Garget    ,^ 

7,  8,  10.  17,  19,  20,  22,  2A 

Granulation    13 

Grease-heel    20 

Impaction  of  stomach....  23 

Impaired  digestion   5 

Incontinuence  of  milk....  15 

Indigestion   20 

Indurated  udder   2.3 

Inflamed  pastern   7 

Inflammation  of  bladder. .  6 

Influenza   , . .  23 

Injurious  grass.   12 

Itching  7.  10,  11,  17,  24 

Heaves  14,  15 

Hemogloblnemla    13 

Hernia  5.  10,  18,  20.  24 

Hungry   2 

Kicked    6 

Knee-sprung    15 

Kyphosis   12 

Lameness   7 

9.11,12,13,15.19,21,23,  24 

Lampass    15 

Lice  10,  11 

Loco-poisoning    16 

Lump  18,  20 

Lung-worms  3,  5.  9;  21,  24 

Luxation    10 

of  patella  1,  3 

Slalignant  edema  9.  22 

growth    2 

wart   2 

Mange  2,  9.  1.5,  16,  19 

Metritis  15,  19 

Milks  herself   19 

Morbid  growth  21.  22,  23 

Nail  in  foot   10 

Navicular  disease   18 

Nose-bleed  6.  19 

Obstructed  teats   8 


Feeding    6 

chicks    14 

Fertile  eggs   24 

Flaxseed-meal    23 

Foods    2 

Foot  and  leg  disease   10 

Fowls  running  together.  .  13 

Gapes   15 

Geese  7,  1.3,  17- 

Ground  bone   IS 

shells    10 

Growing  food  on  the  farm  7 
Hens  not  laying... 1.  3.  4,  12 

Incubators    1  \ 

Indigestion    20  j 

Lameness    11 

Large  eggs   14 

lice  11.  23  i 

Laying    14  i 

Leghorns  7,  14.  23  i 

Leg  weakness  8,  1!) 

Lice  15.  '22 

Lining  the  poultr.v-house.  7 

Lliiseed-meal    3 

Liver  enlargement   13 

Lumps    17 


  21 

.  ..  .5,  11,  14,  21 

  13 

9.  14.  16.  17.  22 

  8 

  5 

1,  3,  14 
20 


OIIv  cream.  . . 
Ophthalmia  . 

Otitis   

Paralysls.l.  8, 

Pin-worms  

Premaluii-  birth. . . . 

Prolapsus  

Puerperal   paralysis.  .. 

Puffs  and  blows  

Pumiced  hoofs  

Pyemia   

iluitter  

Rabies   

Raising  colt  by  hand.  . 
Respiratory  difficulty . 

Ringbone   

Ringworm  12,  13, 

Roarer   

Rope-marks   

Saddle-galls  

Sand-crack   

Scratches   

S<urvy   

Shedding  the  hoots.  . . . 

Sick  dogs  

pigs   

Skin  and  bones  

Slavering  
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


19 


..  .3. 


21, 
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17. 

15, 

17,' 
14. 
12, 


Siiaki'-biti'  

Sores  1 

old   

t  li  roa  t   

Spavin  

■S|>lilltS   

SpuiU'ii  quarter. 

iiddcr   

'Stiffness   

Stiunbli's   

Stung   

Swoeiiy  

Swclline  

Swine-plasiie   

.  .  .1,  f.  S.  !).  10,  11. 

Taenia   

Tapeworms   

Teat,  WDUiideil  

Tender  hcicjfs  

nioutli   

Tetanus   

Tliniws  up  

Thnisli   

Thumps  

Tenie  spasni--^  

Tiiiitliaelie   

Tuliereulosis   

 1.  .■>.  13,  11;, 

Turued-iu  quarters 

Twin  calves  

T.vnipanitis   

llcers   

Vnthrlfty   

Vitiated  appetite. 

AVarts   

2,9,10,11,13.18,  19,  20,  22 

Wheeziu);   

Wild  carrots  

Wind-galls  

Worms  


IS, 


1!), 

'.  .3. 


.7,  9, 


Sunday  Afternoon. 

About  right  ^   10 

American  brain  and  brawn  24 

Anger  and  weakness  22 

Appalling  statistics  21 

As  others  see  us   6 

Ath'ete's  testimony   6 

Autuor  of  noted  hymn...  3 

Basket  of  water   10 

Be  cheerful   17 

practical    21 

short    7 

Beer-drinking    3 


20 
23 
17 
3 
4 
12 
20 
10 
1.5 
23 
.  3 
IS  ' 

20  ; 
20  ! 

If!  ' 
13 
17 
1 
17 
5 
l.S 
7 

12 
10 
20 


Before  honor  is  humilit.v.  7 

Behavior  at  church   11 

Bible,   [he   ij 

first,  the   4 

promisi's    9 

Bitter  word,  a   8 

Bo.v  stronger  than  man..  24 
t'ant  of  unsectarlanism. .  14 

Cheerfulness    23 

Choose  carefully   lij 

Christian  as  a  light  23 

Christianit.v    11 

Churchless  Christians  ....  3 

Count  .vour  mercii'S   13 

Courtesy    14 

Covenanter's  courage   23 

Day  of  rest  !;  12 

Decay  of  politeness   16 

Decide  at  once   9 

Developing  and  molding. .  20 

Did  not  know  it   10 

Doing,    not    thinking   2 

Don't  brood  over  trouble.  22 

worr.v   1 

Do  one  thing  well   12 

Draw  upon  Him   3 

Drift  of  the  times   11 

Earl.v  morning   20 

Kverything  In  order  18 

Excessive  eating   19 

K.xeuse  for  sin   13 

Facts  about  South  Amer- 

lea    16 

Folly  of  fear   8 

Food  and  sleep   20 

Fresh  air  in  bedroom....  10 
Friendship  not  a  business 

agreement    20 

Fruit  instead  of  candy...  18 

Giving  and  leaving   10 

God's  promise   8 

Great  life   4 

master,  the   7 

Grit    18 

Helpless  without  God....  7 

Higher  education   21 

Holy  life   4 

Home,  sweet  home   12 

How  to  have  power  11 

true    11 

If  Christ  were  to  come.  . .  9 

Jefferson's  ten  rules   5 

Kaiser's  nicknames   16 

Key-note  of  harmony   3 

Life's  drudgeries   17 


Life's  little  days   1 

possibilities   2:i 

Light  kept  burning   13 

Living  beyond  one's  means  21 

Lord's  coming,  the   15 

Maintain  .your  position...  17 
Make  your  heart  right....  5 

Man  of  intelligence.   1 

Marseillaise  enthusiast...  IS 

Master  mind,  the   7 

Meat-eating  and  temper. .  1 

Mental   laziness   13 

Millionaire  and  clerk  20 

Nature's  story   11 

Nerves  never  grow  old ....  14 
No  man  llveth  to  himself.  10 

more  whistling   1 

time  for  duties   5 

Xomiuative  case   14 

Old-fashioned  girl  21 

Outset  of  married  life....  12 

Patience    2 

People  who  help  the  pray- 
er-meeting   14 

Plain  truth   7 

Power  of  prayer   10 

"  consecration. ...  15 

Prayers  for  strength  11 

that  help   24 

Presidents,  mothers  of...  22 

Prevalence  of  crime   4 

Profitable  reading   20 

Pure  air  cure   8 

ftuarrelsome  people   1 

Reach  the  best   2 

Uenewing  their  privileges.  3 

Uespect  of  age   19 

Rest  before  eating   2 

Right  kind  of  sensation.  .  5 

Science  defined   2 

Secret  of  bis  presence...  15 

"    success   23 

prayer   13 

.Service  has  eternal  life...  4 

Sewed  up  in  a  bag   16 

Share  your  blessings  24 

Show  your  samples.   21 

Spain's  amusements  17 

Spurgeou's  proverbs   21 

Stop  scowling   9 

Story  of  the  Orient  24 

Strife    6 

Strive  for  the  highest....  3 
Sunday  contemplation,  for  17 
Systematic  plan  of  giving  2 


Tidiness    8 

Trials  welcome   13 

Truth  gone  awry   19 

Trys  for  young  people...  2 
Unappreciated  blessings..  8 

Universities,  at  the   6 

Useful  club   ;{ 

Value  of  urbaulty   18 

Victory  

■\Var  ueeds   19 

Watching   ;i 

What  your  Savior  wants,.  15 

Which  paid  best   19 

Why  cast  down";   3 

he  fell   6 

Wise  precaution,  a   8 

Woman  from  Elm  Stick..  3 

Work  for  God   11 

World's  newspapers   13 

Worth.v  of  Imitation   6 

You  must  mean  it   13 

Young  men  out  of  work..  5 

Selections,  Gleanings 
and  Miscellany. 

Acetylene  gas  24 

Age  of  premiers   4 

American  labor   5 

Amusing  an  invalid   3 

Antarctic  Ice   20 

Antics  of  wildcat   6 

Antiquity  of  steel  s(iuare.  1 
As  was  done  unto  him...  23 

Attractive  women   6 

Beehive,  mammoth   24 

Best  short  story   7 

Better  limes  for  toes   2 

Blue-grass    5 

Blues,  the   24 

Breaking  it  gently   18 

Burdock    19 

Care  of  children   3 

"  shoes   22 

Causes  of  death   22 

City  of  Copan   1 

Conscience  beats  tempter.  24 
Court  days  In  Windham..  15 

of  last  resort   10 

Credit   money   7 

Deep  well   3 

Desserts    1 

Diamonds   in  the  United 
States   21 


Doctor  and  barber   3 

Don't   be  babyish   U 

Dove-hunting   23 

Do  your  arms  match  19 

Easily  prevented   1 

Electric  light  furnishes  a 

toad  his  meals   21 

Energy  of  cannon-balls...  17 

Knmil.v  linen   9 

Fashions  in  human  teeth.  21 

Fire-e.xtinguisher    1 

First  daisies  In  the  South  6 
Foreign  bodies  in  the  eye.  6 
Friend  to  the  iiossum.'. ..  5 

Fruit   glace   19 

Gettysburg  address   C 

Girl  life  in  Me.\ico   5 

Good  thing  to  remember.  .  ti 

Greatest  search-liglil  20 

Hebrew  children,  the....  2,'! 
Helps  keep  the  housewife 

young    5 

Heredity    a 

Hints  for  certain  people..  18 

His  oiiportunity   14 

Home  catechism  in  I'lill- 

adelphia    3 

How  to  read   :t 

"  rest   1 

Impudence  caught   6 

India-rubber    and  gutta- 
percha  22 

In  Florida   7 

Iron-mines    19 

Is  It  a  fact   11 

Joe's  sister  and  crown..  23 

Keei)  the  house  tidy   6 

Lasso,  the   8 

Letter  to  .laue   24 

Like  an  American  2.'J 

Lime  deposits   15 

Lines  on  Huxley's  tomb..  6 

Mango  trick   6 

Match  between  the  lions.  13 

Micro-phonograph    14 

Model  towns   7 

Money's  rings   6 

Nebraska's  panel  exhibit.  5 

New  proverb   6 

No    map    of   the  United 

States    13 

Not  a  bicycle  badge   14 

Novel  method,  a   1 

Odd  surprise   19 

Overdressing    6 


Paper  cartridges   15 

Purls  hair-dresser   7 

Pasteurized  cream  21 

Patriotism  and  bUDlness..  18 

Pearls    12 

Peculiar  fruit   ;"> 

Perfect  home   3 

Perverted  iiroverbs   5 

Phrase  of  Dewev's   18 

Platinum  and  gold   14 

Population  of  .Manila   21 

Bank  In  the  Navy   17 

Razorback  hams   5 

Red  rain  dust   19 

Reorganization  of  consular 

service    5 

Ulver  of  death  21 

Ruby-throated  humming- 
bird   19 

Running  a  blockade  11) 

Rupee's  changed  to  ualls.  13 

Saluting  the  sun   1 

Seamless  tubes   3 

Secret  of  longevity   7 

Sensational   press   19 

Sense  of  humor  22 

Shot  an  angel   18 

i^lberia      not      a  wheat 

country    () 

.Skunk-farming    5 

Smelling  contest   13 

Speed  of  Insects   24 

Sudden  inspiration   19 

Sun  cholera  cure   21 

Supply  of  eggs   5 

.Swapiied  couples   4 

Taking  of  Richmond  21 

Tallest  woman   4 

Text  wrong  but  apposite.  19 

That  settled  it   8 

Trowbridge's  powerful 

electric  apparatus   6 

Tubal-caln's  statue   24 

Tumbler  garden   2 

I'nexplored  country   2 

Use  of  the  hair   5 

Value  of  fruits  22 

■Walnut  forest,  burled  

Watchers  for  the  morning  6 
Way  to  hang  a  hammock,  9 
Went  them  one  better....  13 

Wild  turkeys   0 

Wire  mats   31 

Won  by  the  Rabbi   1 

Zoar's  fall   10 


Sizes,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12 


No.  502 


Sizes,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10, 11,  12 


Sizes,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10 


No.  508 


Sizes,  4,  6,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10 


No.  500 


Sizes,  e,  7,  8,  9,10,  U,  1-2 


No.  501 


Sizes,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10 


Sizes,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11 


GOLD  RINGS  FREE 

ANY  RING  FREE  FOR  A  CLUB  OF  THREE 

All  of  the  nineteen  rings  here  shown  are  'what  jewelers  call  gfold  filled  ringfs.  They  consist 
of  a  shell  of  pure  gold  filled  with  a  hard  composition  metal.  In  looks  they  cannot  be  told  from 
solid  gold  rings,  and  they  wear  like  solid  gold  until  the  gold  shell  wears  through,  which  depends 
on  the  usage  given  them.  Not  even  solid  gold  rings  should  be  worn  while  doing  rough  work. 
Most  girls  and  women  put  on  their  rings  only  when  they  are  at  leisure  or  engaged  in  light  employ- 
ment, and  if  so  used  these  rings  can  be  worn  several  years  before  the  gold  shell  wears  through — 
probably  will  last  careful  people  ten  years  and  longer.  None  of  the  settings  are  genuine  stones, 
but  they  are  such  perfect  imitations  that  only  good  judges  know  the  difference.  In  ordering, 
remember  that  a  Garnet  is  deep  red,  an  Emerald  dark  green,  an  Amethyst  light  purple,  a  Tur- 
quois  light  blue,  a  Ruby  light  red,  and  a  Diamond  pure  white.    Postage  on  the  rings  paid  by  us. 

Last  winter  we  offered  a  few  of  these  rings  in  a  small  way  as  a  test,  and  sent  out  3,405 
of  them,  not  receiving  a  single  complaint.  They  are  made  by  a  reliable  manufacturer,  con- 
ducting one  of  the  largest  ring-factories  in  the  United  States,  from  whom  we  buy  direct  at  a  very 
low  price,  which  enables  us  to  offer  them  at  a  truly  great  bargain  in  connection  with  a  subscription. 
All  those  who  get  one  of  the  rings  free  for  a  club  will  receive  a  big  reward  for  very  little  work. 


No.  501.— Called  the"regard"  ring  because  It  has  a  Ruby,  Emerald, 

Garnet,  Amethyst,  Ruby  and  Diamond  settings. 
No.  502.— A  plain  oval  band  ring  .5-16  of  an  inch  wide. 
No.  504. — Lovers'  knot,  a  very  pretty  ring. 
No.  506.— A  man's  ring  with  a  rich  red  carbuncle  setting. 
No.  507.— A  popular  ring  with  five  ruby  settings. 
No.  508.— Has  an  emerald  setting  in  center  with  diamonds. 
No.  509.— A  flat  band-ring,  engraved. 

No.  510.— Has  a  genuine  tiger's-eye  (changeable  brown)  setting. 
No.  511.— Has  four  diamond  settings. 


No.  512.— A  man's  ring  with  deep-set  solitaire  diamond. 

No.  513.— Has  a  garnet  setting  in  ceuter,with  a  diamond  on  each  side. 

No.  514.— Has  three  amethyst  settings. 

No.  515. — A  solitaire  diamond  in  Tiffany  setting. 

No.  516. — A  man's  ring  with  diamond  and  two  garnet  settings. 

No.  517.— A  baby's  rmg  with  turquois  setting. 

No.  518,— A  stylish  ring  with  four  emerald  settings. 

No.  519.— An  oval  baud-ring;  suitable  for  anybody. 

No.  520.— Has  an  emerald  and  a  diamond  setting. 

No.  521.— Has  a  garnet  center  surrounded  by  eight  diamonds. 


We  will  send  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year  and  any  one  of  the  rings  for  60  Cents 

Any  One  of  the  Riags  Given  Free  for  a  club  of  Three  Yearly  Subscribers  to  Farm  and  Fireside  at  38  Cents  Each 


TO  FIND  THE  SIZE  OF  RING  YOU  WEAR  take  a  narrow  strip  of 

— ^  —  stiff  paper  that  just 

meets  around  the  finger  you  want  to  fit ;  lav  this  strip  on  the  measure 
shown  here,  one  end  at  A;  the  other  end  will 
show  the  size  to  order.  liach  ring  is  made  in  seven 
sizes  only.  Always  give  size  and  order  by  number. 


■xc\lo)^|iocor-ooaiSS 


No.  520 


Sizes,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 10 


Sizes,  6,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11 


No.  521 


Sizes,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11 


Any  offer  maybe  accepted  and  the  name  can  be  counted 
in  a  club.  REyE  WALS  and  new  names,  including  a 
club-raiser's  own  subscription,  can  be  counted  iit  a  club. 


No.  519 


Sizes,  4,  5,  6.  7,  6,  9, 10 


No.  S17 


Sizes,  1,  2,  a,  4,  6,  6,  7 


No.  510 


Sizes,  6,  7,  8,  9.  10,  11,  12 


SiZt-s,  i,  U,  7,  b,  'J,  10,  11 


No  514 


Sizes,  4.  5,  G.  7,  3.  9.  10 


Sizes,  5,  C,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11 


No.  516 


Sizes,  G,  7,  8,  9, 10,  11,  12 


Sizes,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10 


No.  504 


Sizes,  4,     G,  7,  S,  9,  10 


INSTRUCTIONS    HOW    TO    GET    UP  CLUBS 


Thirty  cents  is  the  clubbing  price  for  yearly  subscrip- 
tions to  Farm  and  Fireside,  without  a  premium  to  the 
subscriber.  But  members  of  clubs  may  accept  any  of  our 
premium  offers,  and  their  subscriptions  can  be  counted  in 
clubs  just  the  same.  Rewivals  and  rftv  names,  inclwling  a 
club-raiser's  own  .tubscrifitiun .  can  be  counted  m  clubs. 

A  and  B  and  C  are  neighbors.  It  A  sends  B's  and  CV  sub- 
scriptions with  his  own  it  makes  a  club  of  three,  wbich 
entitles  .\  to  his  choice  of  any  one  of  the  rings. 


Now,  a  subscriber  ma// accept  any  offer  and  the  name  can  be 
counted  in  a  club.    To  illustrate  : 

If,  in  the  above  case.  A  takes  the  "Dictionary"  with  his 
subscription  he  pays  40  cents;  if  B  takes  the  "Cook  Book" 
with  his  subscription  he  pays  3.5  cents;  if  C  takes  the  "Peo- 
ple's Atlas"  with  his  subscription  he  pays -10  cents.  This 
makes  a  club  of  three.  Thus  B  gets  the  "Cook  Book"  as  a 
premium  because  he  pays  for  it;  C  gets  the  "Atlas"  as  a 


premium  because  he  pays  for  it:  A  gets  the  "Dictionary" 
because  he  pays  for  it,  and.  In  addition,  A  gets  a  Rlni;  free 
for  getting  up  the  club  of  three;  and  so  on  for  other  prt-- 
miuras  and  larger  clubs,  as  the  case  may  be. 

It  isjuM  as  chrnp  firj-  yoitr  neighbor  to  let  YOU  send  his  sub- 
scription as  to  spnrl  it  himself,  fur  all  the  money  collected  by  club- 
raisers  must  be. sent  to  us. 

The  premiums  are  not  sold  alone. 


Address  FARM  AIND  FIRBSIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


Septembeb  15,'®8. 


POWER  AND 
UMPINC 


Self-oiUng, 
Best  Governed, 
Acknowledged 
to  be  the  most 
powerful  and 
durable  made. 
We  have  every- 
thing the  farmer 
needs  in  this  line. 
Towers, 
Tanks  snd 
Pumps, 
Cutfers,  GrlndoFS, 
Shellsrs,  etc, 


MILLS 


JataTogTie.  full  nf  ^  altiahle  points,  free. 

Appleton  Mfgm  Gom 

)  Fargo  St.  BA  TA  VIA,  ILL.\ 


STEEL  PICKET  FENCE.  , 


iliUttTlTltlllfiliUli 


AAA  AAA  aI 

H 


mwiifiiiiiiiia:! 


mm 


Stronger  than  Iron.  Cheaper  than  Wood. 

Made  of  best  steel  wire  and  woven  into  a  handscme  fence, 
which  when  constructed  with  our  prnamtEtal  steel  posts 
'  adds  greatly  to  the  Seantr  of  the  lawn  or  cemetery  lot. 

THE  IDEAL  FENCE 

for  CDclosins  Polllc  Gr  mds,  Church  Yarils,  Court  Yards. 
School  Groucds,  eu-.    Catalogue  and  circulars  sent  FREE. 

HAKTIIAS  MFG.  CO.   Ellwood  City,  Pa, 

or  27;  Broadway,  New  York 


ijiiin»<(!wrig#L»wwni[ 


BURR  STONE 


GRINDING  MILLS 

are  the  best  constructed,  least 
complicated  and  fastest  grind- 
ing mills  made.  On  the  market 
SOyears.  At  the 'World't  Colum- 
bian Erpositionin  lS93tlieyre- 
ceived  the  hi^heatpoialble 
award,  &end2c. stamp 
fcr 40  page 
illnatrated 
catalo^e. 
.Mills  sent  on 
approval.  Address, 
I  I,E03fAl£B  D. 


Dept. P.  NEWHAVEN,CONN 


SUGAR=CANE  MILLS 
and  EVAPORATORS 

"A'ith  a  full  line  of  Sugar- 
i:iaking  Supplies.  High- 
grade  goods.  Low  prices. 
For  full  information  and 
prices  write  the 

J.  A.  FIELD  MFG.  CO., 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


A  Big  Hay  Crop 

hasnowto  bemarkcUfd.  The  easiest  wav  to  gel  it  iherc  Ls  in  the  form 
ofbales.    THE  BEST  MACHINE  to  bale  wllhi-an 

PRESS, 


46>ln.  Feed  Openlnr- 
It  makea  the  most  compact,  even-sizefl  bales.  Yon  can  get  more  hay 
Id  s  car— cheaper  freight.  88  Styles  und  Sizes — Horse  or 
Steam  Power.  Made  entirely  of  ^teel.  It  is  light,  strong  and 
darable.    Better  send  at  once  for  oar  fri-f  illostrattd  ralalogue. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  1116  Hampshire  St.,  QUINCV,  ILL. 


DRINK  PURE  WATER 

By  t'tlnK  the  Bucket  Pump  and  Water 

Purifier  on  Well^t  und  CUternfU 
Win  Purify  a  Foul  Well  or  CUtern  In 
Ten  llayn*  L'l^e*  or  Money  Refunded. 

I>ni\vsten  K&Uonsof  water  per  minute. 
No  tiibiiiK  to  rust,  burst  or  wear.  Will  not 
rust :  chain  and  buckets  made  of  galva- 
nized steel.  Can  be  set  up  in  ilfteen  jiiiii- 
ules.  No  attachments  below  the  platform. 

Will  not  fiMU:  buckets  luLTin;  hole  In  bottom  drain 
thetnicWcs.  Makes  ba4  water  good,  aod  good  wmttt 
better.  Preveoli  Scarlet.  Typbold  and  Malaria  Foerj. 
IllusinioJ  c&c«loi;u«  aod  valuable  reading  on  pure 
»»leT  Mut  fr««.  AJdreas 

Borkct  I'ump        140K  Plum  St.,  Cinelaaatl,  O. 

Mention  this  paper. 


PEACE  WANTED. 

The  "Tranquillity  Stock  Farpi,"  at  Alamuchy, 
Vow  Jersey,  ha»  It.  They  use  only  Pace  Fence— 
15  nilles  <>r  more.    We  •ell  lhl»  i>cuce  uinker. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Jlieh. 


THE  ELECTRICITY 


from  the  balterii'.^  will  turn  a 
uecille  IhrouKh  your  table  or 
hand.  Cnres  Htienmallsm.  Llv- 
and  Kidnt-y  disease,  weak 
and  lame  bat'k,  etc.  (Joodssent 
to  reliable  iH*rsons,  Iwlh  fw-xes, 
to  Ite  paid  forader  selling.  For 
advertlsint:  pnipowrs  we  will 
HElve  ONK  liKI.T  KUEK  to  one  person  in  eaeh  locality 
who  is  willing  to  introduce  them. 
Address  e.  J.  SMEAD  &  CO.,  Dept.  «J.  VINELAND.  N.  J. 

<|i  «>':<'.  CoH«..  Juiy  :n. 

K.  J.  Siittu  h  Co  'Irntlrtnea: — t  hftv*  M*d  K  •unitner*,  ami  Kave  bMO  a 

fr^i  -uiritrr  »ltb  hwk  for  twu  inn.    Have  trlf<l  mTjiliint.    I  *ul 

i,rtr  ot  [.Air  MitU  .Implr  luoklnc  lWl<.  ami  hs«*  not  limi  truiibU<i  with  my 
b«ck  'Ibc*.  1  han  mU  1,»">  at  thk  Abcbvr  BelU.  I  mI>1  In  HucktUU.  H.  I.. 
XUtavOadaj.  W-  H  PALMKR. 


®iir  Jfarm. 


THE  SELECTION  OF  EWES. 

FEW  things  in  sheep  husbandry  are  of 
more  vital  importance  than  the  proper 
selection  of  ewes.  Indeed,  this  is  the 
pivot  on  which  turns  almost  every 
time  success  or  failure.  Such  being  the 
ease,  one  cannot  exercise  too  much  caution 
to  proceed  correctly  in  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  a  paying  flock  of  sheep.  Why? 
Because  in  this  way  it  is  nothing  very 
unusual,  other  conditions  being  equal,  for  a 
breeder  to  realize  fully  fifty  per  cent  of  his 
annual  profits  on  the  increase  of  the  flock. 

!Many  of  the  characteristics  of  a  good  ram 
ought  to  be  sought  in  the  ewe.  And  here  it 
is  that  the  chief  point  of  difference  is  deter- 
mined and  accentuated  by  the  sexual  func- 
tions. There  should  be  seen  in  the  ram  a 
massive  and  powerful  front,  thick  fore 
quarters  and  a  cluster  of  voluminous  folds 
about  the  neck;  while  as  to  the  ewe,  she 
should  be,  if  anything,  heavier  in  the  hind 
quarters.  Circumstances  may  alter  features, 
of  course,  but  it  is  hardly  ever  advisable  to 
select  what  many  breeders  dominate  a  "pony 
sheep."  Why?  Because  it  is  seldom  that 
the  highest  beauty  of  form  is  found  united 
to  superior  breeding  qualities;  indeed,  this 
would  hold  true  only  by  assuming  that  long 
and  practical  tra'ning  had  taught  a  man  to 
regard  as  the  most  comely  that  figure  found 
to  be  best  adapted  to  sustain  successfully  the 
arduous  duties  of  maternity. 

As  regards  size  and  beauty,  therefore,  it 
is  generally  safest  to  select  moderately  large, 
strong  and  rangy  ewes — ewes  of  the  wedge 
pattern,  having  a  nearly  even  taper  from  the 
hips  forward  to  the  shoulders.  A  ram  in 
full  fleece,  remember,  should  have  an  almost 
perpendicular  drop  from  the  rump  to  the 
ground,  and  should  be  thick  through  the 
heart,  with  a  girth  just  back  of  the  shoul- 
ders nearly  equal  to  that  just  in  front  of  the 
hind  legs.  Not  so  in  the  ewe.  however.  In 
her  should  be  found  a  slight  departure  from 
the  perpendicular  drop,  due  to  a  little  less 
fullness  in  the  ham,  and  the  rear  girth  ought 
to  be  a  little  greater  than  the  front  one.  In 
the  best  sucklers,  and  especially  when  .ad- 
vanced somewhat  in  years,  a  deep,  pendulous 
fold  may  be  found  along  the  median  line  of 
the  abdomen,  terminating  in  the  udder;  and 
this  is  something  that  is  a  sure  indication  of 
excellent  maternal  organs. 

Fred  O.  Sibley. 


TO  BLANCH  CHICORY. 

Many  farmers  who  are  troubled  with  the 
weed  known  as  chicory,  or  succory,  are  not 
aware  that  it  is  considered  by  many  persons 
as  one  of  the  most  delicate  of  winter  salads 
and  pot-herbs. 

In  the  late  fall  select  roots  that  have 
sprung  from  seed  in  the  preceding  spring. 
These  can  be  readily  distinguished  by  the 
absence  of  a  seed-stalk.  Cut  off  the  leaves 
about  an  inch  above  the  crown  of  the  root. 
The  root  should  be  deprived  of  but  few  of 
its  side  roots.  Bury  the  roots  full  depth 
vertically  in  boxes  or  trenches  in  a  warm 
cellar,  under  the  greenhouse  bench  or  in 
some  other  place  that  can  be  kept  warm. 
After  plunging  the  roots  in  the  moist — not 
wet — soil,  as  noted,  cover  them  with  four  or 
five  inches  of  tan-bark,  sawdust,  moss  or 
other  loose  material,  and  above  this  fresh 
litter  to  the  depth  of  several  inches.  This 
will  heat  and  aid  in  the  forcing  process.  The 
litter  covering  is  not  essential  if  the  roots 
are  already  in  a  pretty  warm  place  that  is 
not  subject  to  considerable  changes  of  tem- 
perature. After  alloAving  the  roots  to  stand 
thus  for  about  .six  weeks  the  covering  may 
be  carefuly  removed  and  tlie  white  heads  of 
the  chicory — witloof,  as  the  Belgians  call  it— 
cut  for  use.  The  royts  may  then  be  left 
exposed,  and  if  darkness  he  maintained  they 
will  produce  a  second  crop,  which  will,  how- 
ever, not  be  in  the  form  of  ''witloof,"  but 
will  resemble  open-headed  lettuce. 

By  placing  the  roots,  trimmed  as  de- 
scribed above,  horizontally  upon  .shelves  so 
that  the  leaves  produced  will  hang  free  from 
contact  with  anything,  another  form  known 
'as  Barbe  de  Capucin  will  be  |>roduced.  The 
conditions  of  warmth,  nioigture  and  dark- 
ness must  be  maintained.  The  roots  are 
covered  with  only  a  few  inches  of  ftoil. 

Witloof  and  Barbo  de  Capucin  may  he 
considered  as  two  distinct  vegetables,  but 
may  each  be  served  as  a  salad  or  cooked  like 
spinach.  Witloof  is  generally  cooked  like 
Brussels  sprouts,  and  nerved  whole  with 
drawn  butter  or  white  sauce.  Bnrbe  de  Cap- 
ucin is  frequently  treated  a.s  greens. 

M.  a.  Kains. 


ASHSTBONQ  «  McKELV7 

  Pittsburgh. 

BETHES  -BAUHAN 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS  -CHAUBEBS 

I'ittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

PittEbnrgh. 

ANCHOB  ) 

V  CincinnatL 
BCESTEIK  ) 


ATLANTIC 

BBADLET 

BB00EL7N 

JEWETT 

ULSTEB 

tmiON 

60UTHEBN 

SHIP  MAN 

COLLIEB 

BQSS0T7BI 

BED  SEAL 

SOtTTHEBN 


A 


New  York. 


St.  Lotus. 


JOHN  T. LEWIS  &BSOS  CO 

Pbiiadeiphia. 

"O^'f  Cleveland. 
RATiFM  Saleoi,  Mass. 

COBMELL  Buffalo. 

XBNT0CET  Louisville. 


PROMINENT  wholesale  and  retail 
dealer  in  paints  writes  :  "  We  have 
discontinued  handling  mixed  paints 
entirely,  for  the  reason  that  we  can  furnish 
Pure  White  Lead  (see  list  of  genuine  brands) 
and  the  National  Lead  Company's  Tinting 
Colors  with  which  to  make  any  shade  de- 
sired, thereby  giving  our  customers  the  best 
paint  that  can  be  made;  besides,  we  know 
what  we  are  selling,  and  are  not  afraid  that 
the  purchaser  will  come  back  next  year  and 
ask  us  to  paint  his  house  over  again." 

CD  n  n  National  Leatl  Co.'s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Color*. 

r  IVdn  any  desu-ed  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  valu- 
able mformation  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free  •  also 
folder  showing  pictures  of  house  painted  in  different  designs  or  various  styles  or 
combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paiat 


National  Lead  Co.,  loo  William  St.,  New  Yfyyk. 


i 


i 


I 


fr.  PERFECT  FARL  FENCE 


The  Mesh  Around  The  Panel 
Shows  How  The  Fence  Is  MaoeJ 


OCR  LOOF  l^.^OT 


:Made  of  best  doably  annealed  gal- 
vanized steel  wire.  Top  and  bottom 
wlresNo.  9.  AUother  wire$>o.  11. 
We  use  the  stroiigest  ntoy  wire  in 
any  woven  wire  fence  on  the  market 
— hence  more  strength  and  dura-  1 

fen^ire^l-y^  l^OOP  KPSOT  ' 

new  feature,  patented),  provides 
perrct't  e.xpan»«lon  and  contraction 
and  keeps  it  tijilit  at  all  temperatures. 
Our  LOOP  KAOT  being  uniformly 
distributed  throughout  each  foot  of  fence  is.  in  efEect,  the  same  as  placing  one  coll  of  a 
spiral  aprlns  in  every  foot  throuehoiit  the  entire  lencth  offence.  BESIDES  GKE.VTLY 
STRENGTHENING  IT.   Our  Loop  Kiiot»  make  the  fence  plainly  visible  and  impossible 

for  etny  wire  to  «llp  or  elve.   It  is  Hos  tlcht  niid  Bull  strons.   Will  turn  all  kinds  of  stock  without  injuring  then 
Where  we  have  NO  AGENTS  a  L1BER.\L  DISCOUNT  will  be  given  on  introductory  order. 
Reliable  farmer  agents  wanted  in  every  township.   Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

PITTSBURG  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.>   -    PITTSBURG,  PA. 

There  are  hundreds  of  sleeping  rooms  about  the 
country  now  cold  and  cheerless,  that  might  be 
made  otherwise  by  the  use  of  the 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR 

with  its  120  cross  tubes.  One  stove  or  furnace  does 
the  work  of  two,  and  you  thus 

SAVE  %  YOUR  FUEL 

if  you  don't  understand  it,  send  for  free  booklet. 
Where  we  have  no  active  agent  we  will  sell  at 
wholesale  price  to  introduce. 

Roclifister  Radiator  Co.,  No.  3  Furnace  St.  Rocliesler,  K  Y. 


HEAT  aoa.s. 


WMCHC  IT 

^nouLCi  Go. 


WE  SELL  DIRECT  TO  FARMERS. 

Farmers  be  WrsE,  Deal  with  Us  and  Save  40  per  ct.  on  your  Fertilizers. 
You  Save  Salesmaji's  Expenses  and  Agent's  ProSt. 

Analysis.   Phos.  Acid,  Ammonia,   Actual  Potash, 


per  cent.  per  cent. 

Pure  Raw  Bone  Meal   22  to  25  4    to  5 

Fotir  Fold  Fertilizer   9  tolO  2    to  3 

Smoky  City  "    8  to  10  \y,\o2y„ 

Big  Bonanza  "    9  to  10  2^4  to  3}| 

Potato  Special       "    9  to  10  3}^  to  434 

Tobacco  Special     "    11  to  12  3    to  4 

Bone  and  Meat   13  to  15  4    to  5 

For  samples  and  pamphlet,  write  WALKER  STRATMAN  k  CO. 


per  cent. 

  Szz.oo  per  ton 

2   to  3  16.00 

l>i  to  2)4  15.00 

4     to  5  20.00  " 

6    to  7  23.00  " 

4    to  5  21. 00  " 

  18.00 

Herr's  Island,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


WANT 


w 

mi   To  work  for  us  and 
Yourself. 

Here  is  a  splendid  chance  for  live 
agents  to  make  money.  A  thor- 
oughly reliable  article.  Sells  at 
fil^ht*    E.xtenMlvely  advertl^d. 

AUTOMATIC 

GRIP  NECK  YOKE.... 

Positively  insures  against  accident  and  1 
death  from  runaways.  Strong,  neat, 
noUelcs.  Don't  rattle,  can't  breat  and 
sure  to  hold  if  traces  drop. 
Plain  unnickeled,  tl  ;  Nickeled  Loops  and  Acorn  Heads. 
11.50;  Nickeled  Tips  and  Centers.  H.75;  Nickeled  Center 
and  Tips  without  Yoke,  »1.25;  Centers  without  Yoke.  toe. 
Made  in  three  sizes,  to  flt  pole  tips  l>-<  to  1^.  Also  farm 
wTigon  size  to  grip  pole2K  to  3'*  in  size.  Send  for  free 
circulars  and  special  CONFIDENTIAL  TERMS  TO  AGENTS. 

ArTOMATIC  GEIP  KECK  YOKE  CO. 
•9  Bardine  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

^THREE-FOURTHS  OF  ALL  THE  HAV-PRE3SES 
uJN  USE  '"f^CK"*  , 

LTHE  BEST  H«r-SH1PP£RS 

.  Farmers  use  them, 
world's  fair  prizes  and 
the  u.  s.  state  fair  premiums. 

Puts  from  10  to 
12  tons  in  a  car. 
Bequlres   less  1 
help. 

THK  BALE  SELLS i 
for  MORE  MONEY. 

Address  for  circu- 1 
lar, 

p.  K.  DEDERICK-S  SONS 
13TIVOLI  ST.,  ALBANY,  M.V. 


We  are  the  largest, 
manufacturers  oL.  ^  LC V I  , 

Truck  Wheels 

for  farm  wagons  m  America 
Send 'for  Cataioi; 
Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co.,  Hava  ..,  III. 


HENCH  &  DROMGOLD'S  fiRAIN 
FORCE  FEED  URHin 

and  Fertilizer  Drill 

Positively  the 
neate!<t.  ligb^ 

est  and  strong 
est  g:rain 
drill  on  the 

market. 
Many  points 
of  superi- 
ority; it  is 
geared  from 
the  centre. 
Qnantitr  of 
grain  and  fertilizer 
caoba  changed  while 
operation  nithont  the  use 
of  gear  wheels.   Fully  guaranteed. 
Positively  aconratr  in  ouan- 
jjty.    Give  one  a  trial  and  be  con- 
vinced   Agents  wanted.  Circulars  free 
HENCH  &  DKOMGOLU,  Mfr's. 

Mention  this  paper. 


.  Address 
York,  Pa 


The  "OEM 


"  FULL 

C'»CLE 


BALING 


FR  £SS 


AMD  ALL  METAL^"*^.^  MA  ;HINE. 

rciu  Mr  Calaiogu.:.      OEO.  EUTEL  C  i.,  ;  ulaer,  111. 


L-iying  Anide  all  3i"-.-iil.itiOD  th^se  reinain  as  tbe 
3  refinisites  iif  a  iHTfet-t  f.-nce.    Our  Duplex  Auloniatlcl 
i  Ma.'hiae  m^ikfs  jiiht  itiicli  a  fence  iu  hi)  styles  at  the  I 
I  rale  of  siily  n^is  per  duv,  at  a  cost  fur  wire  of  only  I 

BULL-STRONG 

18c.  for  a  S'■^^^i  farn  t'-Uft;  tfc.  for  pttullry  ftnce;  16c.  I 
for  »  rabbit-pr 'jf  f«;Lce  ami  llV.  fur  a  goo.)  hog  f^nce.  I 
We  will  stfU  }*oii  plaio,  ct-iJed  sprinjf  or  barb  wlrtr  direct  B 
at  wholt-s:ite  [irKtS.    Get  our  cataU'Cue  before  buyio 

klteelmaa  Bros..  Box  225,  RidKevMle, 

PIG-TIGHT 


BEATEN  TO  DEATH 


By  selling  our 

ADVANCE 


iSFEHCE 

I  lUrct  to  the  farmer  & 
I  pa vlngfrelghtthereon 
Wonot  only  save  hiin  all  of  the  mid  i'  man's  profit  but 
we  havo  beaten  t  ho  hand  fence  macl-lne  to  death.  Prices 
way  down.  It  Ha  cheaper  and  better  fence  than  can  DO 
niafle  by  any  tiaml  itiuchino  for  the  money.  It'dall  inter- 
woven; no  loose  ends  to  unravel;  cross  wirescanirot  allP- 
DCUEUREn  IT  S  SOLD  ONLY  OIREQTTO  THE  f^^m" 
nClnClnDCIl  ijernnta  tor  free  circulars  and  extm 
apei'lal  discount,  llettcr  writout  once.  . 
ADVANCE  FEi\CU  CO..  4   Old  bt..  PeorU  III. 


t 


